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pVERY  CHILD  DESERVES  A  GOOD  START. 

Hundreds  of  children  are  now  tssingf  the  mind  directly  in  the  act  of  s 

It  is  readily  acquired  by  youngf  and  oId«    It  is  never  too  late.    It  is  never 

too  early« 

Do  not  bring  up  your  child  to  believe  he  has  no  talking:  ability* 
Do  not  deceive  yourself  by  fearingf  you  cannot  express  your  thougfht* 
Children^  adults^  possessors  of  university  degfrees,  orators^  poor  speakers^  and 
many  others  have  improved  their  speech  and  fluency  by  following^  these  directions. 

eonversalion  and  €f fecMal  Ready  Utterance. 

By  W.  E.  WATT,  A.H1,  PIiJJ. 

Saccess  depends  on  what  one  says  and  how  he  says  it.  Success  in  any  line.  Why  not 
say  it  well  ? 

The  greatest  accomplishment  is  good  speech.  There  is  one  correct  way  to  practice. 
The  slowest  and  dullest  can  acquire  it. 

Do  you  know  why  many  people  are  doll  and  slow  and  devoid  of  ideas?  This  book  tells 
why  and  how  to  avoid  being  so. 

It  combines  the  best  teachings  of  modern  science  with  discoveries  and  experiments 
made  by  the  author,  and  is  destined  to  be  rated  as  one  of  the  great  books  of  the  twentieth 
century. 

Laid  paper,  gilt  tops,  silk  and  gold.     Maikd  for  $K00. 

FREDERICK:    A.    lA/AXX,    PubllsHert 

40  £•  Randolph  SCreet,  Cbicagro,  111. 

N§W  YORK   §DU6ATI0N 

The  Beftt  All  Around  Edacational  Magazine  In  the  State 

C.  B.  FRANKLIN,  Bditon 
Price       .       -       •       «       .       $i.oo  a  Year 

This  is  a  beautiftilly  iUnatrated  school  msratiiie  of  sixty^foar  pages,  with  handsomely 
illnmliULted  coTer,  and  contains  each  month  articles  of  Interest  and  Talne  for  teachers  of  all 
irratdes,  from  the  kiaderg-arten  to  the  college. 

WJille  the  magazlee  as  orlglnallr  planned  was  Intended  especially  for  New  York  teachers  it 
cOTers  the  general  edncational  field  in  its  articles  and  discussions,  and  is  therefore  of  Talne  to 
the  igackirt  oftvtry  Stait  and  to  all  who  are  interested  In  educational  work. 

In  order  to  still  f nrtlier  increase  our  subscription  list  we  make  the  following 

OReAT  COnBlNATION  OFFER: 

Regular  Price  Our  Price 

NEW  YORK  EDUCATION  and  Review  of  Reviews $3.50  $2.50 

NEW  YORK  EDUCATION  and  Teachers'  World 2.00  1.50 

NEW  YORK  EDUCATION  and  PopiUar  Educator 2.00  1.50 

NEW  YORK  EDUCATION  and  The  Current  Histor  j  Review. .  1.25  1.00 

During  tlie  coming  year  Msw  Toss  Education  will  be  brighter  and  better  than  STer  before 
and  no  pragrtativt  ttacker  can  afford  to  he  tfUhoui  ii* 
Send  10  cents  for  sample  copy. 

NEW  YORK  EDUCATION  COMPANY 
8i  Chapel  Street,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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Birds  and  Nature. 

IB  Coili  ■  C«nr-       ■      SI-BO  p«r  Ynr. 

Orand  Prise,  Pari*  exposition,  1000. 

Books  and  piotorea  you  SHOULD  hare,  beoauM  at  their  beautf  BDd  tbIds,  >Dd  yoQ  CAS  biTS  bacauuCot 
(tieprloe. 

Boand  VoIbmh  I,  II.  m.  IV.  V,  VI.  VII.  Vin.  IX.  MCb  Bto 
InobM,    Clotb,  tl.U.    DoDbIa  Tolumea  I  Riul  II,  Illsnd  n'.  V  »ai 

Kstkmat*  Prica  tor  bound  volumni.  wbsn  masailnea  ara  roturaed;  i 
a,  taftli  Uoroooo,  n.U. 

'"Vaxlaaa.    Back  Bumb«ts  altraja  In  atook.  tl.GO  par  rear.  Itn  per  alngla  oopy.    , 
'B  lbs  oolored  plocurss  lor  doooratlon  or  sludlss 

iUraa  ■■  ■■iHral  ealsrai  monthlr  seta  lor  ISer.  lEopar  ast:  all  other  yaaia,  lie  per  montbly  ast;  pto- 
Mim  aadortsd  aa  desired,  Soaaob.    No  orders  reoelTsd  tor  less  than  SO  plotures. 

tabwHbsra  Dot  In  arrean  oan  order  bound  Tolumaa  and  maeulnaa  at  M)  par  oent  dlaoount  from  resular 
priees  (doi  spaolal  prloea)  and  plstures  al  lo  aaoh.  It  pajs  to  be  a  s'lbaorlbsr.  Nsw  or  lenewlng  aubaorlbera  eao 
aeleol »  ptMQi«a  tree. 

" — ^laaa.  We  will  aeod  free  with  eaob  jaarif  subsorlptton  ods  of  the  tolktwtng  eolored  pictures:  (I)  Si — 


alnile  r 


I,'  oloib,  no.^  iWble 
la  price  one  ransllord 


t1  Golden  Pheasant.  It 


of  (be  L*rk,  ISitl ;  (t)  Qladatone,  ISiM; 
turea  trom  magaalna. 

ApadalONsra.   (IJTbenlDeTolnmes.  oloth.  W.OO:  (tlthelourr 
nilDea.KIMj  (4)  tbe4M  colored  ploIures.M.M;  (ft)  Blrda  and  Ni 


(4)  Birth  ol  American  Plas.ltilS;  (t)tOpl<h 


JAITDAKT,  ia«7. 


LB  tour  double  TOlumea,  ball  morooao,  oontalDinc  ITS  plates,  (8.00. 


10  Q_..     _ 

rBBBDABT,  ISBT. 

'1  Amerloan  Blue  Jay. 


19  Red-wiaged  Blaok  Bird, 
n  Cardinal,  or  Red  Bird. 
MABOH,  1B»T. 

fl  Blue  Bird, 
ft  Bam  SwaUov. 
n  Brown  Thrasber. 
H  Japar  ~ 


:  I»9t. 

SI  American  Hald  Baste. 

m  Blng  Plover. 

<B  H^lMd  Duck. 

04  AmerlMn  ATOoet. 

«  CaDTas-baok  Duoh. 

M  Wood  Duok. 

•r  Anhlnga,  or  Snaka  Bird. 

(B  American  Woodcock. 

W  Wblle-wlnEsd  Scoter. 

Tfl  Snowy  Heron,  or  Little  Efiet. 

AOOCST,  IBOI. 

n  SoraRalL 

71  Kentucky  Warbler. 

T4  Bed-breaated  UersanBer 

»  Yellow  Legs. 

n  Skylark. 

7T  Wilson's  Pbalarope. 

TB  Evening  Qroabeak. 

79  Turkey  Vulture. 

SO  Oambara  Partridge. 


_. ■■  Yellow  B 

tct  Bermll  Tbruah. 
n  Song  Sparrow. 


JAKDABT,    1898. 
Ill  Crowned  PIbcod. 
la  Bed-syed  vTrao. 


117  Row  Cockatoo. 

in  UountalD  Partridge. 

VBBKUABT,  im*. 


la  Sawwbet  Owl. 
IH  Black  SwBD. 
1»  Snowy  Plover. 


_j8  Wilson's  Petrel. 

IW  Blu«4ray  QDM-OMetaer. 

140  Amerloao  Cool- 

141  Ivory-billed  Woodpecker. 
141  American  Sparrow  Bawk. 


144  Sealed  Partridge. 


»  Meadow  Lark. 
M  Great  Bomed  OwL 

APBIL,  ISO?. 


n  Purple  Oalllnule. 

M  Smith's  Longapur. 

IB  American  Red  CrossblllB. 

W  CallComla  Woodpecker. 

IT  Pled- billed  Qrebe. 

tt  Bohemian  Wax  Wing. 

la  LoUE-bllted  Marsh  Wren. 

40  Arlsooa  Jay. 

HAT,  1 807. 

41  Screeob  Owl. 
41  Orobard  Oriole. 
41  Karab  Hawk, 

44  Scissor-t^led  Flycataber. 
4t  Black-capped  Chlokadee. 
48  ProthoDotary  Warbler. 

47  Indigo  Blid. 

48  Might  Hawk. 
4t  Wood  Tbruih. 
U  Cat  Bird. 

JDME.  1  SOT. 
ftl  Yeilow-lhroated  VIrea 
U  Amsrlcan  Mocking  Bird. 
ES  Blaok-crowoed  Klgbt  Heron 
M  Ring-billed  Oull. 
H  Lomcer-bead  Shrike. 
BS  Baltimore  Oriels. 
VI  Snowy  Owl. 
C6  Scarlet  Taoager. 


K  Buby-orowned  Kinglet. 

BB  Mourning  Dove. 

W  Whlte-breast»]  Natbatclb 

OCTOBEB.   1807. 


M  Homed  Lark 


B  Wbll«-tronted  Qooee. 


103  Turnstone. 


Iitr  Yellow-billed  TToptc  Bird. 
108  European  Klngflaher. 
ICO  Vermilion  riyeatober. 

110  Lazuli  Bunting. 

DEC^BHBEB,  ISOT. 

111  Mountain  Blue  Bird. 
Ill  English  Sparrow. 

lis  Allen's  BummloR-Blrd. 
114  Qreen-wlnged  Teal. 

lis  E^mlngo. 


e  American  Three-toed  Wood 


140  Boseaie  Spoonbill. 


MAT,  ISOS. 


IM  BaybreaaUd  Warbler. 

IDS  Blaok-DBOked  Stilt. 

IM  PInUll  Duck. 

1B7  Double  Yellow-beaded   Far 

ice  Magnolia  Warbler. 


102  Canada  Ooose 
ISa  Brown  Creeper. 
IM  Downv  Woodpecker. 
IBB  Old  Squaw  Duck 
laO  W bite- raced  a lo<wv  Ibit- 
1ST  Arkanssa  King  Bird. 
IBB  Egga,  Third  Series. 
JDLT,  1B8B. 
l«e  WllsoD'a  Snipe. 

170  Black  Wolt. 

171  Red  Squirrel. 
ITS  Prairie  Hen. 

17)  Bulleraiea.  Fim  S«rI«K 
1T4  Oray  Rabblu 
m ■ — """ 


11»  Rlni-necked  Pheasant 
110  Yellow- brewted  Chat. 

A.  W.  HUHFOBD.  PubllBher,  203  MiobUcan  Ave,,  Chicago. 
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AUOU8T,  IStS. 
nr  WUioo*t  Torn. 
US  Coyote, 
lit  Fox  SqalRvL 
IM  lioon. 

181  BatterfUet,  SeeoBd  SerlM. 
18B  AmerioMi  Rod  Fox. 
lO  LeoM  Ssndpiper. 
IM  Moanuin  Sboeift. 

SBPTEMBBB,  1898. 

Amerioaa  Borring  OulL 


187  Pigmy  Antolope. 

lO  Bed-Bhouldered  Hawk. 

IM  Bauerflles,  Third  Series 

IM  AmertoMi  Or»y  Fox. 

191  Oray  SquirreL 

lit  FedonJ  Sendpiper. 

OCrrOBBB,  1898. 

Ifll  King  Bird  d  Puedlae. 

IM  Poooary. 

IK  BotUe*Doeed  Dolphin. 

196TaftedPufflo. 

197  BuuerfUei,  Fourlh  SeriM 

191  ArmedUla 

199  Red-heeded  Doek. 

too  Qoldea  Rod. 

«     NOVBHBBB,  1898. 

901  Preirle  Shwp-teil  Oronee 

m  Brown  and  Bed  Baft. 

909  Amerioan  OUer. 

904  Amertoaa  Qolden  Plorer 

906Moiha. 

206  Canadian  PoreapJae. 

907  CitpiaaTem. 

90B  Flowering  Almond. 

DBOBMBBB,  1898. 

909  Afrloan  Lion. 
9]0CaoU. 

911  Flying  SquirreL 

912  Hnmming-Blrda. 

918  Silkworm. 

914  California  Vnltnitt. 

919  Amerioan  Qoldeoeya. 
919  Skunk. 

JAHirABTt  1898. 

917  Chimpanaea. 

918  Puma. 

919  liomon. 

220  Amerioan  Mlitle>Q9 
921  Nuts. 

WblppoorwilL 

Snapping  Turtle. 
99«  Sandhill  Crane. 

FBBBUABT,  1898. 

9B  Ginger. 

220  Crab-eating  Opoeeoa. 

927  Oeographio  Turtle^ 

9»  White  fbia. 

9B9lrl8 

980  Duok-hiUed  Pla^ypua. 

981  Cepe  May  Warbler. 
9n  The  Coooanut. 

HABCH,  1890. 

288  Tufted  Tltmouae. 
284  Korthem  Hare. 

Pineapple. 
Hooded  BCerganaer. 
287  doveo. 

289  Common  Ground  Hog. 
289  Common  Mole. 


APBUi,  1899. 

9«1  Nutmeg. 

2tt  Amerioan  Bam  Owl. 

943  Kangaroo. 

944  Hoary  Bat 

tts  NathTille  Warbler. 
946  English  Grapee^ 
247  Swtft  Fox. 
•48  Hyaelnth. 


BIAT,  1899. 

2«  Cedar  Waxwin^ 

259  Hyrax. 

291  Coffee. 

2B8  Bonaparte*B  Gull. 

258  Common  Baboon. 

254  Qrinneirs  Water  Thmah. 
266  Hairy-Tailed  Mole 
256  Cineraria. 

JUKB,  1899. 

297  A  Feather    Changing    from 

Green  to  Yellow. 
2B6  Weetem  Yellow-Throat 

259  MyrUe  Warbler. 

200  Bloe-winged  Yellow  Warbler 
261  Golden-winged  Warbler. 
208  Mourning  Warbler. 
268  Chestnut-aide  Warbler. 
264  Blaok-throatedBlueWarbler. 

8BFTBMBBB,  1899. 

206  Pointer  Dog. 

206  Shells. 

207  Marbles. 

208  Orea. 

209  Minerals. 

270  Water  Lillea. 

271  Yellow  Pevoh* 
278  Beetles. 

OCTOBBB,  1899* 

Forests. 

Grand  Cafion. 

Terraoed  Books,  Yellowstone 

Park. 
Rooster  and  Hen. 
OUWell. 
Polished  Wooda 
Brook  Trout. 
Niagara  Falls. 

KOTBICBBB,  1999. 

281  Lady-SUppev. 

282  Tea. 
288  Towhee. 
294  Canary. 

285  Carolina  Paroquet* 

286  Chipmunk. 

287  PeaOh. 

208  Common  Minerals  and  Valu- 

able Ores. 

DBOKIIBBB,  1899. 

209  Narcissus. 
280  Cooa. 

291  Red-taUed  Hawk. 

208  Maryland  Yellow-Thfoat. 

200  Lyre  Bird. 

294  Cow  Bird. 

206  Wildcat. 

206  European  SquirreL 

JAXUABT*  1900. 

207  Virginia  BaU. 

208  Blue-winged  TeaL 

209  YeUow-h«Mled  Blackbird. 
900  Blaek  SquirreL 

Weasel  (Brndaal. 


274 


977 
278 
279 


Of  tlieVaIl«y. 

FBBBUABTt  1909. 

905  Kllldeer. 

900  cinnamon  ToaX» 

907  Clapper  RalL 

908  Gopher. 

909  Mink. 

810  Carbons. 

811  Uoorioe. 

812  Yellow   Lady-Slipper 

Painted  Gov. 


KABOB(1988. 

818  Peaoook. 

814  Willow  Ptarmifoa. 

815  Stellar^  Jay. 

816  Ruddy  Duel. 

817  Muskrak 

818  Poppy 

819  Primroae. 

880  Copper  and  Lead. 

APRIL,  1909* 

821  Amerioan  Bittern. 
882  Soarlet  Ibia. 
882  Masseaa  Partridge. 
294  Ring-billed  Ousk. 

885  Thyme. 

886  Bloodroot. 

887  Western  Blue  Groftbeak. 

888  Shells 


881 


840 
841 


844 

845 

846 

847 


840 
850 
861 


and 


•  1900. 

Magpie. 

Red-breasted  Nut-hatok 

Purple  Martin. 

Ring-neoked  V(pm> 

Opofwum. 

Genista. 

Digitalis. 

Raven. 

JITinB,1999. 

Wilson's  Thrush. 

Red  or  Wood  Ltlj. 

Common  Sunflsh. 

A  Mountain  RlTsr. 

Inseots. 

Brittany— (Cows). 

Hanresting   In  the   Oreaft 

Northwest. 
Homing  Pigeon* 

SBPTBBIBBB.  1909. 

Swamp  Boee  Mallow. 
Yellow  Ladies*  SUppcnr. 
j  New  England  Aster 
i  Late  Purple  Aster. 
Wild    Yellow  or  Canadian 

Lily. 
Vesper  Sparrow. 
Calico  Bass. 
Mountain  Lake. 
Banana. 

OCTOBBR,  1990. 

858  Oswego  Tea  or  Bee  Balm. 
•K^  I  Fringed  Gentian. 
^*  ]  Closed  or  Blind  Gentian. 
M|>  j  Tall  or  Giant  Sunflower. 
"^  ( Black-eyed  Susan  or  Ox* 
eye  Daisy. 

866  Wild  Columbine. 

867  American  Redstart. 

868  Trout. 

869  Ocean  Wavea. 

860  Domestic  Fowls. 

NOVBUBKB,  1909. 

861  WcAtem  Wlllett. 

862  Buffle-Head. 

808  American  Eared  Grebe. 

804  Louisiana  Tanager. 

806  Luna  and  Polyphemus  Moths. 

806  Prong-Homed  Antelope. 

807  Sensitive  Plant 
Almond   (Leaf,  Flower  and 

Fruit). 

DEOBMBKR,  1900. 

Western  Homed  Owl 

870  Long-crested  Jay. 

871  B*ulvous  Tree -duck. 

878  Red- breasted  Sapsudker. 
878  Promethean    and    Ceoropian 
Moths. 

874  Irish  Setter. 

875  Pitcher  Plant  (Nepenthea). 

876  Mandrake    (Rhiaome, 

Flower  and  Fruit). 


A.  W.  NUMrORD,  Publisher, 

908  MXahlflnan  Atam  Chloaco. 
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JANUABT,  1001« 

877  Hawk  Owl. 

S78  Knot  or  Robin  Snipe. 

879  White-winged  CrossbllL 

880  Townsend's  Warbler. 
861  Water  Shells. 

882  Collared  Lizard. 
888  Fruit:  Apple. 
384  Vanilla  PUnt. 

FBBRUABT,  1901. 

885  American  Rough-legged  and 

Young   Red-tailed  Hawks. 
380  Short<blIled  Dowitcher. 

887  Oreat- tailed  Grackle. 

888  Hooded  Warbler. 
880  LAnd  Shells. 

800  Qila  Monster. 

801  Cassia  Cinnamon  Plant. 
80S  Fruit:  Pomegranate 

MARCH. 

808  Owl  Parrot. 
804  Gray  Parrot. 

886  White  Pelican. 
800  Marbled  Murrelet. 

807  Black  Bear. 

808  Pond  and  River  Shells. 
800  Fruit:  Orange. 

400  Medicinal  Plant:  Pepper. 


APRIL. 


401  Crested  Carrasaw. 

402  Harlequin  Duck. 

403  Canada  Orouse. 

404  Dovekie. 

406  Beaver. 

400  Marine  Shells. 

407  Fruit:  Leraon. 

406  Medicinal  Plant:  Cubebs. 

MAT,  1001. 

400  Audubon's  Oriole. 

410  Marbled  Godwit. 

411  Rusty  Blackbird  or  Grackle. 

412  Surf  Scoter. 
418  American  Elk. 

414  Nautilus  Shells. 

415  Flowers:  Mountain  Laurel, 

Trailing  Arbutus. 
410  Medicinal  Plant:  Hops. 

JUNE,  1001. 

417  Bullock's  OHole. 

418  Sanderling. 

410  Great  Northern  Shrike. 

420  Brandt's  Cormorant. 

421  Buffalo. 

422  Agates. 

423  Flowertf .  Great  Mullein, 

Moth  Mullem. 

424  Medicinal  Plant:  Cocoa  Fmit 


Order  some  of  tliesa  plotiir«s  for  Bird  Dmj  and  Arbor  Day. 

THE  ABOVE  424  PICTURES  ONLY  $4.24 


-  -  The  Children's  Hour  -  - 

A  Sons:  Book  for  the  School  and  Home,  by  Prank  L.  5ealy,  Conductor  of  the 

Newark  nadris^al  Club,  Accompanist  for  Walter  Damrosch 

In  the  New  York  Oratorio  Society,  etc. 

A  NEW  SONG  BOOK 

With  arrangements  from  Abt,  Schumann,  Reinecke,  Mendelssohn,  Fesca,  Peel,  Gade, 
Gluck  and  others ;  melodious  songs  of  pronounced  carrying,  wearing  and  singing  qualities, 
quickly  learned,  and  easily  within  range  of  children's  voices.  Over  5,000  used  in  the 
Newark  Public  Schools. 

Cloth*    17.S  pp.    Price,  50  cents. 


MORE  PICTURES  IN  NATURAL  COLORS 

In  addition  to  the  436  beautiful  plates  in  colors  true  to  nature  which  have  appeared  in 
Birds  and  Nature,  we  have  printed  the  following,  size  7x10,  suitable  for  framing. 

Two  cents  each;  the  twelve  for  20  cents. 


1001  Gold-flnch  Tanager,  Indlffo  Bird.  1007 

1002  Rnffed  Gronae.  1006 

1003  WoodDnck.  1009 

1004  Gray  Sqnirrel.  1010 

1005  Geyser— Old  Faithfnl.  1011 

1006  Golden-eyed  Ducks.  1012 


Red  Fox. 
Lioness  and  Cabs. 
Holland  Water  Scene. 
Lake  Steamer. 
SkatiniT  Scene. 
Mammoth  Caye. 


Irarge  pictures  in  the  colors  of  nature.    Price,  25  cents  each  or  the  3  for  50  cents,  postpaid. 

All  suitable  for  framing. 

1201    Golden  Pheasant,  life  size  18x24  inches.  1202    Sonir  of  the  Lark  (Breton)  18x21  inches. 

1203   Gladstone,  the  Grand  Old  Man,  18x24  inches. 

A.  W.  MUMFORD,  Publisher,       203  fllchigan  Ave.,  Chicago. 
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Quick  Work  at  Long  Distance. 

University  of  WjfxtainZ'—kSpicial  dtlrvtrv  Mier,y~Thejt  is  a  vacancr  at  the  head  of  the 
bnsiness  department.  Man  wanted  April  1.  President  Smiley  thinks  yon  do  not  ha^e  such  men, 
bnt  has  consented  to  let  me  notify  yon.    The  salary  is  $1,200.    He  is  Rroingr  to  Omaha  and  other 

f>laces.    If  yon  ha^e  a  ifood  man  yon  had  better  ha^e  him  telefrraph.— /'ri>/'.  Frank  H,  H,  Robert* 
who  went  there  throngrh  this  agrency  in  1899),  March  22, 1901.    (ReceiTed  March  24.) 

7>/r^aj«i.— Can  yon  take  commercial  department  UniTersity  of  Wyominfr  twelve  hundred, 
berin  April  first?    Telegrraph.— To  Principal  W.  B,  Carkart,  Coeymans,  M.  T.,  March  24. 

TeUgram, — Can  take  commercial  department  UniTersity  of  Wyoming,  begin  April  first, 
tweWe  hnndred.—i/ir.  CarkarU  March  2S. 

Ttltgram,—CKix  send  immediately  Carhart,  s-radnate  Albany  normal,  has  tanght  Albany 
bnsiness  college,  now  principal,  good  man,  thirty -f on r  years*  married,  fine  penman,  all  right.— 
To  President  SmiUy,  March  25. 

TV^^raM.— Come  on  trial,  hundred  dollars  month,  expenses  one  way,  wire  answer.— Pr^f/V//*/ 
.y«i//rr,  March  25. 

TV/itfiraM.— President  Smiley  wires  come  on  trial,  expenses  one  way.  Advise  acceptance.— 
To  Mr,  Carkart, 

Teltgram, — AdTlse  me  regarding  trial,  for  how  long.— jl/ir.  Carhart^  March  26. 

7«//^aM.— Consider  appointment  same  as  permanent.  Naturally  for  rest  of  school  year 
though  not  specified.  They  take  more  risk  than  yon.  Salary  one  hundred  a  month.  If  you  can 
do  the  work  yon  will  stay.— To  MrXarkart^  March  26. 

7«///>'aM.^-Shall  probably  start  for  Laramie  some  time  Thursday.— ifr.  Carhart^  March  26. 

TVA^tfM.- Carhart  telegraphs  he  will  start  Thursday.— To  President  Smiley t  March  26. 

TeUgram, — Send  man  to  Coeymans  to-day  to  take  my  place.  I  go  to-morrow.— ilfr.  Carkart^ 
March  277 

Telegram,— Qvij  Bailey,  Cortland  graduate,  two  years  experience,  will  reach  you  today.— To 
Mr,  Carkart^  March  27. 

XHe  ScHool  Bulletin  Agrencv 

C.  W.  BARDEEN,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


^^^^(|^A^|^%«^^ 


Titc  Orip 
WTca^viiig: 
Needle  . . . 


The  Strongest,  Most  Pliable 

and  Surest  Needle  yet 

offered 

For  Kindergarten  Weaving 

Net  Price  per  Dozen,  60c. 


Kindergarten  Material. 


Lanes  Liquid  Color, 

8-2  6z.  Bottle,  $1.25. 


The  Best,  Cheapest,  Most  Convenlefit  Colof 
for  Children's  Uie. 


J.  L.  HAMMETT  COMPANY, 


70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


352  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass 


A  Tonic  and  Nerve  Food 

Horsf ord's  Acid  Pliospliato 

Nourishes,  strengthens  and  invigorates  the  body, 
restores  the  appetite  and  induces  restful  sleep. 


h%mn  th«  nam«    ''HORSFORD'8''    en  label. 


Summer  Scliool  of  Pecieig^og^y 


CHICAGO  KINDERGARTEN  COLLEGE 
JULY  1st  TO  AUGUST  10th.  1901 


THE  SCHOOL  IS  INTENDED    TO   MEET    THE    NEEDS   OF    KINDERGARTNERS» 
PUBUC  OR  PRIVATE  SCHOOL  TEACHERS  AND  PRINOPALS. 


Address  for  information  fO  E.  Van  Bttren  St,  Chicagro*  HL 


THE  HOLTON  PRIMER 


By  M.AOEUIDE  HOLTON 

SuparotMor  of  Primary  Schools^  Salt  Lake  CUy^  Utah 

Cloth.    112  ptgot.    For  introductiOR,  25c 

JUST  RBADY 

L  It  U  a  Primer  In  fact  as  well  as  in  name,  from  the 
first  pa^e  to  the  last.  The  lessons  Increase  In  dlffi- 
cnlt7  very  slowly. 

2.  The  lessons  are  foil  of  life.  They  hare  dramatic 
qnallty.    They  stimnlate  a  natnral  expression. 

3.  The  lessons  are  varied  In  Interest.  They  aTOld 
monotony. 

4.  The  book  has  a  small  and  natnral  Tocabnlary. 

5.  Bach  lesson  is  short  and  a  logrical  whole. 

6.  There  are  seyeral  lessons  upon  each  Important 
subject. 

7.  Action  lessons  are  frequent.  The  child  Is  asked 
to  do  thlnirst  not  merely  to  set  thing's. 

8.  The  memory  gems  hare  a  definite  relation  to  the 
teat.    They  are  exceptionally  choice. 

9.  The  book  is  fully  illustrated  in  color  and  half-tone. 

10.  The  pictures  illustrate  the  text.  The  book  is  not 
made  up  of  mechanical  stories  written  about  pictures. 

11.  Special  care  has  been  used  in  the  selection  of  the 
type.    It  is  large,  open,  and  e^en -faced. 

Why  Not  Writi  Us? 

RAND,  McNALLY  &  CO. 


CHICAGO 


PUBU8HER8 


NEW  YORK 


Announcoments! 

HOLIDAY  SONGS 

AND 

Every  Day  Songs  and  Games 

By  Emilli  Pouluon. 

This  will  be  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant books  of  the  year. 

Raphia  and  Reed  Work 

By  Elizabeth  8.  Knapp. 

A  timely  and  much  needed  book. 
Both  will  be  published  be- 
fore September. 

MILTON  BRADLEY  CO., 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 
J    Naw  ToKK,  Pbiladblphia, 


11  Bast  16th  St. 

Atlanta, 

168  Peachtree  St. 


1333  Arch  St. 

Sar  Fkancisco, 
122  McAllister  St. 
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The  Review  of  Education. 


Vol.  VH      uImU  >v».  (i3  Chicago,  Junk,  1901. 


No.  I. 


THE  EDITOR'S  HARD  CHAIR  AND  THE  PUBLISHER'S 

STUDY. 


The  Child-Study  Monthly  takes  on 
a  new  dress  with  this  issue.  The  t3rpe  is 
improved ;  the  single  column  makes  way 
for  the  double  and  its  name  becomes 
the  Review  of  Education.  These 
changes  are  generally  desired  by  our  best 
teachers. 

Hon.  Alfred  Bayliss,  State  Superin- 
tendent I^ublic  Instruction  for  Illinois, 
was  for  years  editor  of  the  Educational 
Current,  a  very  important  feature  of  our 
Child-Study  Monthly.  Upon  receiv- 
ing the  announcement  of  the  Review  of 
Education  he  wrote  that  inasmuch  as 
this  idea  came  pretty  near  originating 
with  him  he  thought  he  should  have  a 
complimentary  subscription  for  the  first 
one  hundred  years  of  its  life.  We  replied 
that  we  would  place  him  on  the  free  list 
for  ninety-nine  years,  no  longer.  He 
feels  that  it  will  be  a  very  useful  jour- 
nal. 

As  its  title  implies  the  Review  of  Edu- 
cation will  not  seek  to  compete  with  its 
contemporaries  but  rather  to  supplement 
them.  It  is  not  a  question  whether  it 
will  be  better  than  other  school  journals ; 
it  will  be  different.  Each  issue  will  be 
supplementetd  by  two  of  our  beautiful 
color  bird  pictures  reproduced  from  na- 
ture by  color  photography.  Nothing  in 
the  line  of  supplements  has  hitherto  been 
attempted  to  compare  with  these. 

It  will  contain  extracts  from  leading 
educational  journals  everywhere ;  reviews 
of  the  best  books  and  periodicals ;  special 
contributions  from  well  known  teachers 
and  important  educational  news  from 
each  of  the  states. 

We  present  it  to  you  without  any  apol- 
ogies but  with  a  sincere  desire  that  it 
may   bring  to  the   educators   the  best 


thought  of  their  fellows.  To  this  end 
we  ask  your  co-operation;  we  request 
your  support;  we  invite  your  friendly 
criticism.  If  in  your  reading  you  find 
material  that  you  think  would  be  help- 
ful to  the  teaching  profession  at  large 
we  should  be  pleased  to  have  you  call  our 
attention  to  it.  We  shall  publish  it  if  it 
seems  to  be  what  our  readers  generally 
want.  We  do  not  hold  ourselves  respon- 
sible for  the  personal  opinion  of  any  of 
our  contributors,  but  at  the  same  time  we 
wish  to  have  the  Review  of  Education 
voice  the  best  sentiments  of  those  who  are 
devoting  their  lives  to  school  work. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  have  you  call 
the  attention  of  your  fellow  teachers  to 
its  pages. 

NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

An  association  of  teachers  and  their 
friends  has  located  three  miles  east  of 
Spooner,  Wis.  They  claim  that  they 
have  found  an  ideal  resting  place  among 
the  trees,  flowers,  birds,  wild  flowers  and 
mounds.  A  Chippewa  Indian  village  is 
located  near  by  and  there  is  also  excellent 
fishing  and  hunting.  Spooner  Lake  has 
ten  miles  of  coast  line  and  many  beautiful 
wooden  islands. 

The  action  of  the  Board  of  Education 
of  New  York  City  in  abolishing  the 
teaching  of  "vertical  handwriting"  in  the 
public  schools  is  certain  to  revive  the 
discussion  of  the  comparative  merits  of 
the  new  and  old  systems  of  penmanship. 
It  is  also  apt  to  suggest  an  inquiry  into 
the  advisability  of  dropping  the  vertical 
system  in  other  cities  where  it  was 
adopted  when  the  fad  first  broke  loose 
among  the  educators. 


While  Wisconsin  is  proud  of  her  pos- 
session of  a  governor  who  stands  bravely 
for  right  and  principle  in  defiance  even 
of  the  bosses  of  his  own  party,  Illinois 
is  hanging  her  head  more  and  more  in 
shame  of  a  governor  who  not  only  ig- 
nores the  better  voice  of  his  party  in  order 
to  placate  unscrupulous  bosses,  but  sac- 
rifices the  public  school  interests  to  please 
a  reactionary  element  which  has  political 
strength  on  election  day  but  which  has  no 
sympathy  for  the  public  schools.  All 
friends  of  education  at  public  expense, 
particularly  those  in  rural  districts,  were 
pained  exceedingly  at  Governor  Yates' 
veto  of  the  bill  permitting  school  dis- 
tricts to  consolidate  by  transporting  their 
pupils  to  a  central  school,  a  plan  in  most 
successful  and  satisfactory  operation  in 
nearly  twenty  states.  Governor  Yates  is 
discounting  the  confident  anticipations 
with  which  he  was  elected  and  is  bringing 
himself  and  his  party  into  discredit. 

Here  was  a  measure  warmly  supported 
by  the  whole  public  school  sentiment  of 
the  state ;  the  plan  as  working  elsewhere 
had  been  carefully  investigated  by  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, himself  a  practical  school  man  of 
large  experience  in  country  school  affairs, 
who  earnestly  urged  the  passage  of  the 
bill ;  in  spite  of  opposition  which  scrupled 
at  no  misrepresentation  the  bill  was  sup- 
ported by  a  majority  of  both  houses  only 
to  be  vetoed  by  a  governor  whose  family 
name  and  party  standing  were  considered 
a  guarantee  of  his  devotion  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  commonwealth. 

Flowers  and  other  presents  to  high 
school  .graduates  at  the  coming  com- 
mencement exercises  are  prohibited.  This 
was  the  decision  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion last  night,  when  it  adopted  Superin- 
tendent Cooley's  recommendation  to  this 
effect. 

The  common  schools  in  the  United 
States  employ  400,000  teachers.  Sixty- 
eight  per  cent  of  these  are  women.  The 
average  wages  paid  to  the  men  is  $45.25 
monthly;  to  the  women,  $38.14. 

A  woman  writing  in  the  Educational 
Review  advises  college  women  to  avoid 
the  profession  of  teaching  unless  they 
have  a  special  fitness  for  the  work.  The 
president  of  a  Western  college,  in  speak- 
ing on  this  same  subject,  says  that  college 


women  have  more  executive  ability  than 
college  men.  The  girls  pay  their  bills 
and  keep  their  college  finances  in  much 
better  shape  than  the  boys.  "Why  should 
they  not,"  she  says,  "go  into  work  that 
requires  executive  ability?" 

The  following  firms  will  have  exhibits 
in  the  High  School,  Detroit,  during  the 
N.  E.  A.  You  will  find  this  a  good  place 
to  browse: 

American  Book  Co.,  Educational  Publishing 
Co.,  Holden  Patent  Book  Cover  Co.,  Smith- 
Premier  Typewriter  Co.,  Butler,  Sheldon  & 
Co.,  The  Perry  Picture  Co.,  Silver,  Burdett  & 
Co.,  C.  W.  Bardeen,  A.  Flanagan  Co.,  The 
Hammond  Typewriter  Co.,  Novello,  Ewer  & 
Co.,  Benj.  H.  Sanborn  &  Co.,  Scott,  Fores- 
man  &  Co.,  Maynard,  Merrill  &  Co.,  The 
Practical  Text-Book  Co.,  The  Macmillan  Co., 
Potter  &  Putnam  Co.,  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Pow- 
ers &  Lyons,  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  Herman 
Haustein,  Jos.  Dixon  Crucible  Co.,  The  Morse 
Company,  Thomas  Charles  Co.,  The  Oliver 
Typewriter  Co.,  A.  W.  Mumford,  Alfred  L. 
Robbins-Martin  Co.,  Werner  School  Book 
Co.,  Chicago  Laboratory  Supply  &  Scale  Co., 
Central  Scientific  Co.,  Central  School  Supply 
House,  Chandler  &  Barber,  Wadsworth,  How- 
land  &  Co.,  Arthur  J.  Barnes,  Standard  Table 
Co.  W.  H.  Wheeler  &  Co. 

There  is  too  great  a  lack  in  the  prac- 
tical education  of  our  girls.  Such  a  prac- 
tical phase  of  a  woman's  life  as  the  reali- 
zation and  meeting  of  honest  obligations 
never  enters  into  a  girl's  studies  at  school, 
college,  or,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases, 
even  at  home.  We  go  on  and  let  our  girls 
study  useless  ologies  and  isms,  and  ac- 
cumulate a  vast  amount  of  undigested 
and  unintelligible  information  which 
never,  even  for  a  single  moment,  will 
be  of  the  slightest  use  to  them  in  their 
lives.  But  of  the  practical  things,  yes, 
the  fundamental  principles  which  must 
govern  their  lives,  they  are  taught  either 
nothing  or  little. 

Prof.  Ross  goes  to  the  University  of 
Nebraska. 

Carnegie  has  endowed  the  Scotch 
Universities  to  the  tune  of  $10,000,000. 

The  editing  of  this  periodical,  like 
getting  married,  is  a  problem  in  selec- 
tion. 

The  Ladies'  Home  Journal  says-  wo- 
men are  slower  in  paying  their  bills 
than  men ;  surely  this  does  not  apply 
to  teachers. 


If  you  attend  the  N.  E.  A.  we  hope 
you  will  call  at  our  exhibit  in  the  High. 
School  Building. 

The  June  Review  of  Reviews  gives 
five  pages  and  twelve  pictures  to  a  re- 
port of  the  recent  southern  educational 
conference. 

Albert  H.  Yoder,  formerly  President 
of  the  Vincennes  Lfniversity,  but  more 
recently  editor  of  the  Child-Study 
Monthly^  has  accepted  the  chair  of  Ped- 
agogy in  the  University  of  Washington. 

Supt.  Boone,  Cincinnati,  has  been 
unanimously  re-elected.  It  will  soon 
be  Editor  Boone  also.  The  educational 
press  can  point  with  pride  to  such 
editors  as  Bardeen,  Boone,  Brown  and 
Butler.  So  the  B's  have  it.  Call  them 
the  big  4.  If  you  take  their  magazines 
and  the  Review  of  Education  you 
won't  need  nore. 

Dr.  Walker,  headmaster  of  St.  Paul's, 
does  not  take  kindly  to  Pres.  Harper's 

plan   of  planting  Yankee   colleges  in 
Europe, 

He  says  there  is  a  luster  about  the 
scholarship  of  Eton,  Harrow  and 
Rugby,  not  to  say  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, which   Dr.  Harper  will  find  a 


dangerous   competitor  to    his    branch 
schools. 

Dr.  Walker  has  been  connected  with 
St.  Paul's  twenty-five  years  and  says  he 
never  came  across  a  first-class  American 
boy. 

Dr.  Walker's  criticism  seems  to  be 
that  American  education  abroad  for 
globe  trotters  will  not  be  very  thorough. 

Dr.  J.  P.  Gordy  of  the  University  of 
Ohio  has  been  appointed  to  the  chair 
of  History  of  Education  in  the  New 
York  School  of  Pedagogy. 

The  next  issue  of  the  Review  of 
Education  will  be  devoted  to  extracts 
from  papers  and  addresses  at  the  N.  E. 
A.,  Detroit.  It  will  be  as  good  as  we 
can  make  it. 

Now  that  the  postoffice  department 
has  settled  the  shirt-waist  question  sen- 
sibly, let  it  be  as  wise  in  regard  to 
periodicals  that  offer  premiums. 

We  shall  try  to  make  the  Review  of 
Education  "  as  you  like  it." 

The  three-color  supplement  for  the 
Review  of  Education  is  the  Blue  Jay 
and  Baltimore  Oriole. 

Chicago  has  adopted  free  text-books 
iu  the  first  four  grades. 


IDEAL  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

By  Andrew  S.  Draper, 

President  University  of  Illinois. 


Boys  and  girls  hardly  understand  the 
purposes  of  the  public  schools.  They 
think  very  little  about  the  principles  upon 
which  our  great  school  system,  in  which 
there  are  half  a  million  of  teachers  and 
fifteen  millions  of  pupils,  and  which  costs 
two  hundred  million  dollars  each  year,  is 
maintained.  They  do  not  trouble  them- 
selves over  the  ways  by  which  the  system 
is  to  accomplish  its  purposes  and  justify 
all  it  costs.  Too  many  parents  give  little 
thought  to  the  matter. 

The  impression  of  the  people  who  do 
not  think  very  hard  about  it  is  that  the 
schools  are  to  teach  pupils  to  read  and 
write,  and  use  numbers,  and  know  some- 
thing about  birds  and  flowers,  and  coun- 
tries and    peoples,  and    the    like.    The 


schools  are  to  do  this ;  but  they  are  weak 
indeed  and  they  are  not  worth  what  they 
cost  unless  they  do  a  great  deal  more. 

All  of  our  states  make  laws  requiring 
the  people  to  maintain  schools  for  all  the 
children.  Nearly  all  the  people  would 
do  this  without  any  law.  The  people  of 
each  state  make  laws  in  order  that  if 
there  are  any  who  do  not  want  to  sup- 
port schools,  they  will  be  compelled  to  do 
so.  In  this  way,  throughout  the  coun- 
try, a  school  is  sure  to  be  within  reach 
of  every  home.  Nearly  all  of  the  cities 
and  towns  have  established  high  schools, 
and  many  of  the  states  have  set 
up  great  state  universities.  All  this 
is  to  build  up  self-respecting  character 
and     develop     sound     views     of     life. 


to  train  up  good  citizens  and 
make  the  states  and  the  republic  safe ;  it 
is  not  only  to  give  every  child  an  equal 
chance  with  every  other,  but  to  impel 
every  one  to  make  the  most  of  his  chance. 
That  is  the  ideal  purpose  of  the  schools. 
To  come  near  attaining  it,  the  school 
must  come  near  being  ideal.  We  are 
very  likely  to  judge  of  a  school  by  the 
looks  of  the  schoolhouse.  We  may  make 
a  mistake,  but  we  are  very  likely  to  be 
right. 

If  we  see  a  building  that  is  attractive, 
with  trees  about  it,  and  with  some  green 
sod  and  flower-beds  in  the  summer-time, 
and  with  a  whole  and  bright  American 
flag  floating  over  it,  we  shall  be  likely  to 
find  that  things  are  about  as  they  should 
be  inside.  If  the  building  looks  ugly  and 
the  grounds  are  unkempt  and  the  flag 
ragged,  we  shall  be  likely  to  find  that  the 
schoolhouse  is  dirty  and  unhealthful.  We 
shall  also  be  likely  to  find  that  the  teach- 
er is  lazy  and  the  pupils  listless,  and  the 
work  of  little  account. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  ''GOOD  LOOKS.'' 

There  may  be  cases  in  which  this  is  not 
so.  Clothes  do  not  make  the  man,  it  is 
true,  but  in  normal  business  conditions 
clothes  indicate  the  qualities  of  the  man. 
A  business  man  who  is  cleanly  and  neatly 
dressed  is  probably  a  much  better  and 
stronger  man  than  one  who  looks  shabby, 
because  the  better  man  will  usually  look 
well.  So  a  rickety  and  particularly  a 
dirty  schoolhouse  is  almost  as  certain 
proof  of  a  weak  school,  as  a  four-days'- 
old  beard,  a  dirty  shirt  and  baggy  tious- 
ers  are  conmionly  indicative  of  a  cheap 
kind  of  business  man.  People  who  know 
the  value  of  a  good  school  will  provide  a 
good  home  for  it,  and  in  turn  the  gr-od 
home  will  help  the  school  to  grow  better. 

A  true  teacher,  well  sustained,  will 
make  an  ideal  school;  but  true  teachers 
are  few,  or,  at  least,  they  seem  few  be- 
cause so  many  people  who  are  really  un- 
abel  to  teach  well  want  to  work  at  it  for 
the  pay,  and  are  allowed  to  do  so.  Here 
is  the  greatest  trouble  in  building  up  ideal 
schools. 

THE  IDEAL  TEACHER. 

An  ideal  teacher  must  first  of  all  be  an 
ideal  man  or  woman.  It  is  not  enough 
that  a  teacher  does  not  lie  or  swear  or 
to  teach  school  who  do  not  do  any  of 


those  things,  and  yet  they  do  very  little 
teaching.  No  one  teaches  well  unless  he 
has  the  respect  of  pupils,  and  he  cannot 
have  that  unless  he  is  a  self-respecting 
character.  If  he  is  this,  he  will  be  neat 
in  person,  regular  in  his  mode  of  life, 
honorable  in  his  treatment  of  others,  and 
sincere  in  his  purpose  to  make  the  most 
of  himself  and  do  the  most  he  can  for 
others. 

An  efficient  teacher  will  be  well-i»i- 
formed.  He  will  know  what  has  occurred 
in  the  world,  and  what  is  happening 
every  day.  If  he  knows  only  a  little  about 
numbers  and  geography  and  the  like,  and 
docs  little  but  go  over  the  routine  of 
these  things  year  after  year,  he  will  shriv- 
el up  and  ought  to  blow  away.  He  must 
read  the  newspapers  and  magazines  and 
the  best  books,  and  he  must  travel  and 
see  things  if  he  would  be  of  use  to  a 
school. 

A  teacher  must  not  only  know  all  about 
what  he  tries  to  teach,  but  he  must  know 
how  to  teach.  He  must  have  studied  the 
minds  of  children,  and  the  best  ways  of 
gaining  their  interest  and  of  leading  them 
to  act  for  themselves.  A  true  teacher 
will  like  children,  not  only  the  inordin- 
ately good  ones,  who  too  often  die  young, 
but  the  other  and  more  common  kind, 
who  are  wilful  and  perhaps  ugly  and 
shirk  work  if  they  can,  but  who  generally 
grow  up  and  become  very  decent  men 
and  women,  after  all. 

SYMPATHY  WITH  PLAY. 

A  teacher  must  enter  into  the  life  of 
pupils,  their  work  and  their  sports.  One 
who  only  tolerates  play  because  he  can- 
not help  it  ought  to  be  relegated  to  the 
retired  list  of  the  "Army  of  Martyrs," 
as  teachers  are  sometimes  called.  He 
would  have  no  claim,  however,  to  a  pen- 
sion, for  he  has  never  been  a  good  sol- 
dier in  that  army, 
cheat.    There  are  plenty  of  people  trying 

A  true  teacher  will  be  master  of  the 
school,  and  so  undisputed  a  master  that 
he  will  not  be  afraid  to  let  pupils  have  all 
the  freedom  they  like  so  long  as  it  does 
not  interfere  with  the  work  of  the  school. 
Children  are  not  simpletons.  They  dis- 
like rules  and  hate  watchers  and  keepers, 
but  they  laugh  at  teachers  who  are  "easy" 
or  "soft."  They  respect  and  love  manly 
men  and  womanly  women. 
(To  be  continued.) 


CHILD-STUDY  AND  EDUCATION. 


By  James  Sully,  Ph.D. 


Let  us  candidly  admit  that  a  large  part 
of  the  work  done  by  our  child-study  as- 
sociations is  not  scientific  research.  We 
may,  perhaps,  dignify  it  with  the  name  of 
study ;  not  with  that  of  scientific  investi- 
gation. Taking  down  a  child's  says- 
ings;  asking  him  about  his  preferences 
among  the  heroes  of  history  or  fiction, 
this  and  much  else  of  a  like  kind  does  not 
transform  our  worthy  member  of  a  child- 
study  association  into  a  savant.  The 
sooner  we  all  get  this  absurd  idea  out  of 
our  heads  the  better.  Genuine  scientific 
work  in  the  domain  of  child-observation, 
such  as  Darwin,  Preyer  and  Miss  Shinn 
give  us,  is  skilled  work  of  the  most  spe- 
cial kind  and  presupposes  years  of  care- 
ful preparation. 

I  am  disposed  to  agree  with  Professor 
Miinsterberg  and  with  another  German 
psychologist.  Professor  Stumpf,  of  Ber- 
lin, that  so  much  of  the  statistical  inquir- 
ies which  make  up  so  large  a  part  of  the 
work  of  the  members  of  these  child-study 
societies  is  sadly  wanting  in  scientific  dig- 
nity. Professor  Stumpf  writes  of  the 
answers  to  questions  atx>ut  dolls  sent  out 
by  Professor  Stanley  Hall,  that  even 
when  they  do  not  fail  to  tell  us  anything 
new  they  are  destitute  of  all  interest,  sci- 
entific as  well  as  educational.  The  rela- 
tive numbers  of  preferences  avowed  for 
wax  dolls,  for  paper  dolls,  for  china  dolls, 
and  so  forth,  can,  he  thinks,  at  the  best 
cmly  be  of  interest  to  the  makers  of  dolls. 
I  should  not  go  quite  so  far  as  Professor 
Stumpf,  for  I  can  easily  conceive  of  a 
knowledge  of  children's  preferences  with 
respect  to  doll-material  throwing  light  on 
the  whole  attitude  of  "dollatry,"  which 
is  certainly  a  large  feature  in  child  life 
and  requiring  to  be  studied  if  we  are  se- 
riously bent  on  knowing  this  life.  At 
the  same  time  I  quite  agree  that  this  kind 
of  investigation  borders  on  the  frivolous. 

Yet  from  the  point  of  view  alike  of 
pshychological  value  and  of  benefit  to  the 
observer,  I  am  disposed  to  put  the  me- 
thodical and  prolonged  study  of  an  indi- 
vidual child  far  above  this  statistical  work. 
So  long  as  our  investigations  are  wide- 
ranging,  they  are  apt  to  he  thin  and 
scrappy  in  their  output.    A  child  is  a  liv- 


ing unity,  and  "pace"  Professor  Miin- 
sterberg, we  are  able  to  observe  him  to 
some  extent  as  a  unity.  Those  who  have 
read  Miss  Shinn's  admirable  notes  need 
not  be  told  what  this  methodical  observa- 
tion of  the  whole  child  means.  But  study 
of  a  child  can  be  of  value  when  it  falls 
short  of  this  most  exhaustive  kind  of 
observation.  A  careful  record  of  the 
play  of  a  single  child  accompanied  by  a 
few  general  remarks  on  his  temper,  in- 
telligence, tastes,  etc.,  would  have  for 
the  psychologist  and  for  the  observer 
alike  more  value  than  the  results  of  ques- 
tionnaires addressed  to  large  ntunbers 
of  children. 

It  may  readily  be  thought  that  the 
study  of  an  individual  child  could  tell 
u^  only  of  one  particular  instance  of  the 
young  mind,  and  not  of  the  common 
t3rpe  which  those  who  desire  to  gain 
greater  insight  into  child-nature  are 
thinking  of.  Yet  we  learn  the  typical 
structure  of  a  species  of  plants  through 
careful  study  of  a  normal  individual. 
Children  vary  no  doubt  much  more  than 
plants  of  the  same  species;  yet  it  holds 
good,  as  the  work  of  Preyer  shows,  that 
we  best  approach  the  typical  form  of  a 
child's  mental  development  by  the  con- 
secutive, methodical  observation  of  one 
specimen.  Such  study  of  one  individual 
child  should,  of  course,  be  supplemented 
later  by  a  comparison  of  the  results  with 
those  of  others'  similar  observations. 

Such  a  study  of  one  child — or  a  pair 
of  children  in  their  similarities  and  con- 
trasts— falls  more  naturally  to  the  pa- 
rent than  to  the  teacher.  Its  results 
can  only  be  of  value  when  the  parent 
or  other  dweller  in  the  house  acquires  the 
difficult  art  of  subordinating  the  personal 
interest  in  "my  child"  to  a  scientific  in- 
terest in  the  child  as  such.  Teachers 
who  really  mean  to  reach  any  depth  in 
their  soundings  of  child-nature  should 
also  try  to  follow  out  such  a  continuous 
and  methodical  piece  of  investigation  into 
the  mental  development  of  one  or  two 
children.  The  drawing  up  of  a  schedule 
for  this  kind  of  investigation,  at  once 
close  and  continuous,  and  on  the  other 
hand  of  a  manageable  compass  is,  I  think, 


the  thing  most  needed  just  now  by  our 
child-study  associations. 

Such  work,  in  order  to  be  of  the  high- 
est benefit  to  the  worker,  should  include 
first  of  all  some  finer  exercise  of  the  ob- 
serving faculty  in  the  noting  of  objects 
of  sense— e.  g.,  facial  or  other  move- 
ments, articulate  sounds;  and  secondly 
some  amount  of  interpretation  of  what  is 
seen  or  heard.  With  respect  to  the  form- 
er it  must  be  remembered  that  to  observe 
and  to  record  with  an  approach  to  scien- 
tific precision  say  the  movements  of  ex- 
pression of  an  infant,  makes  a  heavy  de- 
mand on  the  student.  Professor  Stanley 
Hall's  schedule  of  points  to  be  noted  in 
the  bodily  manifestations  of  anger  in  a 
child  could,  I  venture  to  think,  only  be 
worked  out  with  an  approximation  to 
exactness  by  a  particularly  good  observer, 
ready  not  merely  to  seize  the  aspects  of 
an  object  and  changes  in  these  swiftly 
and  neatly,  but  to  attend  at  one  and  tbe 
same  moment  to  a  number  of  such  as- 
pects and  changes.  Tasks  of  this  diffi- 
culty should  be  led  up  to  gradually.  More 
simple  works,  such  as  the  accurate  re- 
cording of  carefully  selected  varieties  of 
facial  movements,,  gestures,  attitudes  of 
body,  or  of  vocal  utterance  would  supply 
a  quite  hard  enough  exercise  in  the  early 
stages  of  training. 

As  to  interpretation,  the  task  of  add- 
ing the  right  meanings  to  a  child's  move- 
ments or  vocal  utterances,  is  often  of  so 
delicate  a  character  that  we  might  well 
shrink  from  entrusting  it  to  young  stu- 
dents. Yet  if  one  is  to  study  child-nature 
at  all  one  must  be  exercised  in  some 
measure  of  interpretation,  and  these  ex- 
ercises in  reading  of  psychical  meaning 
should  certainly  constitute  one  chief  por- 
tion in  the  work  of  our  associations^  The 
student  should  be  invited  to  observe  and 
interpret  some  specific  class  of  move- 
ments, and  this  part  of  his  work  should 
include  critical  reflection  and  some  com- 
parison of  value  of  different  explanations 
which  may  be  offered.  The  nonsense  that 
has  been  talked,  even  in  books,  on  the 
wonderful  emotional  susceptibilities  of 
children  shows  how  little  attention  is 
wont  to  be  devoted  to  the  work  of  careful 
interpretation.  To  decide,  for  example, 
whether  a  look  of  sympathetic  grief  in 
a  child's  face  is  a  genuine  expression  of 
feeling  or  a  more  or  less  mechanical  im- 


itation of  another's  expression  may  tax 
the  powers  even  of  one  familiar  with 
psychological  principles. 

This  training  in  the  finer  observation 
and  interpretation  presupposes  that  the 
observer  is  in  touch  with  a  child  who  has 
not  come  to  a  full  use  of  words.  It  is 
during  the  first  years — especially  the  first 
three — that  the  powers  of  observing 
closely  and  interpreting  wisely  are  put 
to  the  severest  test.  This  is  clearly  illus- 
trated in  the  observations  of  Darwin, 
Preyer,  Miss  Shinn  and  others.  Hence 
the  importance  of  a  methodical  study  of  a 
"mite  of  a  child"  as  a  part  of  a  teacher's 
training  in  psychological  observation  and 
interpretation.  After  some  mastery  of 
language  has  been  attained  there  will,  of 
course,  be  less  call  for  the  finer  sort  of 
observation  and  of  interpretation  alike. 
Yet  it  is  a  serious  error  to  suppose  that 
we  can  get  at  children's  thoughts  and 
emotions  merely  by  listening  to  their 
words.  Language  is  but  one  of  the  ave- 
nues by  which  we  approach  another  mind, 
whether  that  of  a  child  or  of  an  adult. 
The  deeper  and  more  subtle  understand- 
ing of  one  mind  by  another  means  a  good 
deal  more  than  a  scrutiny  of  the  meaning 
of  words.  We  must  remember,  too,  that 
a  child  can  only  very  imperfectly  express 
his  thoughts  and  desires  through  the  me- 
dium of  our  highly  artificial  language. 
Hence  a  considerable  demand  will  be 
made  on  observation  and  interpretation 
even  in  the  case  of  older  children. 

Experimenting  on  a  child's  mind  has 
its  serious  risks.  An  untrained  person  is 
pretty  certain,  when  "teasing"  the  young 
mind,  to  go  wrong  by  overlooking  this 
and  that  influence  which  he  has  intro- 
duced and  the  effect  of  which  makes  the 
meaning  of  the  result  other  than  he  sup- 
poses it  to  be.  To  go  back  to  the  simple 
experiment  of  a  question:  the  supposi- 
tion that  a  child's  answer  to  your  ques- 
tion will  certainly  give  you  his  net  idea 
or  his  unadulterated  feeling  shows  a 
touching  simplicity  of  faith.  When  you 
take  up  the  attitude  of  questioner  he  will 
be  apt  to  take  up  the  attitude  of  one 
who  wants  to  know  what  sort  of  an  an- 
swer you  are  in  pursuit  of,  whether  from 
the  amiable  desire  of  giving  it  to  you, 
or,  as  may  happen  with  the  "contrary" 
sort  of  child,  from  the  less  amiable  wish 
to  baffle  or  "dish"  you.    In  this  way  he 
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may,  without  having  a  clear  intention  to 
deceive  you,  mislead  you  as  to  the  char- 
acter of  his  real  ideas  and  feelings. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  kind  of  interfer- 
ence with  his  experiment  to  which  the 
questioner  of  a  child  is  exposed.  There 
may  be  deeper  lying  forces  at  work  in 
the  young  breast  which  are  strong 
enough  to  defeat  your  end.  It  has  been 
found  as  a  result  of  a  questionnaire  that 
girls  "own  up"  to  fear  more  readily  than 
boys.  Of  course  they  do.  A  girl's  honor 
is  less  at  stake;  she  has  vastly  less  to 
lose  by  a  confession  of  fear  than  a  boy 
has.  The  boyish  instinct  to  look  brave 
at  least,  is  in  itself  an  insuperable  obsta- 
cle to  our  finding  out  with  any  degree 
of  exactness  by  questioning  them  what 
their  fears  are  like. 

In  addition  to  these  sources  of  error 
in  particular  caseSj  there  is  in  much  of 
this  questioning  of  children  a  tendency 
to  induce  in  the  unformed  mind  a  pre- 
cocious habit  of  "introspection,"  of  dig- 
ging up,  so  to  speak,  and  examining  its 
thoughts  and  feelings.  The  development 
of  such  a  habit  must  be  fatal  to  all  our 
attempts  to  get  at  child-nature,  for  the 
very  good  reason  that  this,  in  its  genuine 
and  characteristic  modes  of  working,  has 
ceased  to  be.  A  child  that  has  begun  to 
think  about  his  fears,  his  preferences, 
and  so  forth  as  a  matter  of  importance, 
since  you  care  to  ask  him  about  them, 
has  begun  unconsciously  to  transform 
them,  so  that  you  can  no  longer  get  into 
touch  with  them  in  their  original  form. 
A  child's  mere  conjecture  that  you  are  in 
chase  of  something  in  his  mind  will  suf- 
fice to  destroy  the  perfect  candor  which 
belongs  to  the  unconsidered  utterances  of 
confidential  moments. 

Parents  who  are  quite  innocent  of 
child-study  are  always  experimenting  in 
a  loose  way  on  their  children,  trying  this 
and  that  influence  in  order  to  modify  the 
temper,  to  draw  out  reluctant  action,  or 
to  arrest  some  injurious  impulse.  Now, 
why  should  not  such  educational  experi- 
ments be  carried  out  by  intelligent  and 
properly  trained  parents  more  carefully 
with  something  of  the  definiteness  of 
aim  and  precision  of  method  which  char- 
acterize, say,  the  testing  of  the  color- 
sense  by  Preyer  or  Miss  Shinn?  A  cor- 
respondent sent  me  not  long  since  an  ac- 
count of  an  experiment  which  he  had 


worked  out.  He  noticed  that  his  child, 
an  infant  of  four  weeks,  much  given  to 
crying,  never  did  so  without  moving  its 
arms  also;  and  it  occurred  to  him  that 
if  he  kept  the  arms  quite  still  the  crying  • 
might  be  prevented.  He  carried  out 
the  experiment  by  placing  his  hand  over 
the  child's  two  hands,  which  were  lying 
close  together  on  the  chest,  and  holding 
them  very  gently.  Success  attended  the 
experiment  again  and  again,  the  child 
was  quieted  and  fell  asleep. 

This  simple  kind  of  experiment  has 
probably  suggested  itself  to  others  who, 
like  my  correspondent,  may  be  supposed 
to  have  never  heard  of  the  psychological 
discussions  respecting  the  relation  of 
emotion  to  bodily  movement  or  the  inter- 
esting hypothesis  of  Professors  Lange 
and  James  that  the  bodily  activity  is  the 
life-blood  of  the  passion.  But  with  more 
of  scientific  intelligence  this  sort  of  ex- 
periment might  be  greatly  improved.  It 
would  have  been  well,  for  example,  if 
my  correspondent  had  varied  his,  by  try- 
ing other  restraining  forces  besides  that 
of  his  hands  with  a  view  to  discovering 
whether  the  quieting  down  was  due  mere- 
ly to  arrested  movement  or  was,  in  part  at 
least,  the  effect  of  the  warmth  or  other 
attribute  of  the  paternal  hand.  Such 
simple  experiments  in  the  first  crude 
stages  of  parental  discipline  might,  I  feel 
sure,  when  intelligently  carried  out,  help 
to  give  more  of  a  scientific  basis  to  our 
theories  of  moral  education. 

To  sum  up,  child-study,  though  as  yet 
in  its  crude  infancy,  and  marred  by  some- 
thing of  the  foolishness  and  impulsive- 
ness of  that  state,  has  a  future  before  it 
if  it  will  only  learn  to  recognize  its  short- 
comings and  to  aim  at  a  serious  standard 
of  work  from  which  it  is  at  present  a 
long  way  off.  One  warning  seems  neces- 
sary as  a  last  word  on  the  subject,  a 
warning  which  grows  out  of  Professor 
Miinsterberg's  criticism.  The  parent  and 
the  teacher  must  not  suppose  that  child- 
study,  even  after  it  has  l>een  greatly  im- 
proved, will  meet  all  their  wants  when 
they  take  on  themselves  the  weighty  busi- 
ness of  educating  children.  Much  of  the 
extravagant  talk  of  the  advocates  of  this 
child-study  seem  to  imply  that  the  whole 
problem  of  training  a  child  consists  in 
understanding  its  nature.  That  would 
be  a  fatal  day  for  a  community  in  which 


its  educators  became  wholly  preoccupied 
with  problems  of  child-study.  We  know, 
every  experienced  parent  or  teacher 
knows,  that  the  problem  of  training  is 
often  made  grievously  hard  just  because 
human  nature  is  so  various.    .    .    . 

I  take  it  that  there  is  a  special  behest 
laid  on  us  just  now  to  raise  our  ideals 
in  education.  It  is  not  necessary  to  say 
that  we  have  fallen  on  a  day  of  vulgar 
aims  and  lowered  standards  of  life.  It 
is  enough  to  remind  the  reader  that  the 
air  is  full,  as,  perhaps,  it  has  been  full 
before,  of  the  worship  of  what  is  not 
the  best,  not  the  best  attainable;  full, 
too,  alas,  of  a  cynical  laughter  at  any 
suggestion  of  aspiring  to  this  highest 
moral  level.  The  minds  of  the  young 
ccrnie  at  an  alarmingly  early  age  in  ccm- 
tact  with  the  newspapers  and  magazines 
which  reflect  this  worship  of  the  less 
worthy.  What  chance,  then,  of  our 
(Children  growing  up  so  as  to  help  bring 
about  "a  better  condition  of  things?" 
Shall  we  trust  in  these  days  to  the  pul- 
pit to  neutralize  the  effect  of  the  worst 
features  of  the  popular  temper?  It  may 
suffice  to  say  that  this  would  be  risky. 
If  the  parent  and  teacher  fail  to  hold  up 
the  standard  of  "a  nobler  good"  we  can 


have  no  assurance  that  our  children  will 
ever  get  near  it.  One  cannot  ignore 
the  fact  that  there  is  much  in  the  state 
of  education  at  this  moment  to  make  one 
feel  uneasy  on  this  point.  The  moral 
training  of  the  home,  the  most  vital  of 
influences,  is  apt  in  these  days  to  be 
shirked,  and  where  it  is  undertaken  with 
some  degree  of  seriousness  hardly  es- 
capes the  lowering  effect  of  easy  pop- 
ular standards.  Teachers,  again,  with 
the  pressure  of  the  examined  and  the 
inspector  ever  behind  them,  have  but 
little  time  to  consider  any  more  remote 
end  than  school  success.  It  is  to  be 
added  that  in  this  scientific  age  the  ten- 
dency of  thought  about  education  with 
parents  and  teachers  alike,  will  be  toward 
child-study  rather  than  toward  any 
thoughtful  reconstruction  of  ideals  of 
character. 

Yet  the  conclusion  remains  firm  that 
what  is  needed  before  all  things,  before 
child-study  itself,  right  and  commend- 
able though  it  be,  is  earnest  reflection 
about  the  future  of  our  children,  reflec- 
tion which  shall  lift  itself  above  all  con- 
ventional ideas  of  what  is  good,  and  test 
itself  in  the  full  white  light  of  ethical 
thought. — International  Monthly. 


THE  KINDERGARTEN  AND  THE  SCHOOL.* 

By  W.  N.  Hailmann, 

Superintendent  Schools,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


Modern  society  is  almost  universally 
eager  for  organization,  for  the  closest 
vital  correlation  of  its  members,  for  a 
well-nigh  ideal  subdivision  of  effort  in  a 
steadily  widening  common  purpose,  for 
the  fullest  utilization  of  individual  ex- 
cellence in  special  directions.  Modem 
society  is  clamorous  for  activity,  for  full- 
est efficiency  and  beneficence,  for  unfail- 
ing productiveness,  for  creative  fervor, 
for  individual  vigor  in  the  service  of  the 
general  good;  yet  all  these  things  have 
scarcely  touched  the  school  as  a  whole. 
In  a  number  of  the  essential  features  of 
curriculum,  equipment  and  even  of  meth- 
od, the  school  still  persists  in  a  worship 
of  a  narrow  past ;  its  eyes  still  seem  to  be 
closed  to  the  supremacy  of  the  eternal 


now,  upon  which  modem  society  is  firm- 
ly builded. 

To  Froebel  we  owe  perhaps  the  earliest 
full  formulation  of  the  principles  which 
are  to  guide  the  school  in  complying  in 
its  work  with  the  requirements  of  mod- 
em society.  In  the  first  place,  he  de- 
mands that  the  various  educational  fac- 
tors— ^home,  school  and  community — 
should  be  in  full  harmony  with  each 
other,  organically  interrelated;  that  they 
should,  throughout,  base  their  conscious 
educational  work  upon  a  reverent  study 
of  childhood  and  adolescence,  with  their 
steadily  expanding  experiences  and  as- 
pirations; tfiat  at  every  successive  stage 
of  development  the  pupil  should  find  in 
his  educational  institution  an  ideal  world, 
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affording  him  opportunities  for  the  full 
exercise  of  his  powers  in  rich  experience, 
intense  purpose  and  unhindered  achieve- 
ment, for  the  free  exercise  of  self-activ- 
ity in  continuous  self-expression,  in- 
dividually and  socially.  To  this  end  he 
would  have  the  school  appeal  to  the 
hands  of  the  children,  to  their  eyes  and 
ears  and  organs  of  speech,  to  all  that  of 
them  lives  and  grows,  in  the  gaining  of 
knowledge,  as  well  as  in  the  expression 
of  thought  and  in  the  achievement  of 
purpose,  in  the  establishment  of  attitude, 
in  the  fixing  of  the  character. 

This  he  would  accomplish  in  the  kin- 
dergarten, and  in  the  earlier  years  of  pri- 
mary school  life  through  organized  play, 
gradually  lifted  with  the  help  of  a  rich 
material  and  pictorial  symbolism  into 
actual  work,  practically  adding  to  the  lit- 
erary conventionalism  of  the  school,  the 
workshop  and  the  laboratory,  the  garden 
and  the  studio. 

Froebel  embodied  in  his  kindergarten 
a  lucid  solution  of  the  problems  involved 
in  these  demands.  The  notorious  con- 
servatism of  parents  and  teachers,  how- 
ever, and  their  consequent  slowness  in 
matters  of  educational  development  with 
reference  to  the  requirements  of  social 
progress,  closed  the  school  in  the  begin- 
ning, almost  hermetically,  to  Froebel's 
impassioned  appeals  and  luminous  ex- 
ample. 

Wisely  or  unwisely,  some  of  his  fol- 
lowers, therefore,  recognizing  the  im- 
perviousness  of  the  school,  suggested 
the  establishment  of  connecting  classes, 
which  were  to  bridge  the  apparently  im- 
passable chasm  betweep  the  kindergarten 
and  the  school. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  true,  these 


connecting  classes  vindicated  the  super- 
ior adaptability  of  Froebel's  principles 
and  method  of  primary  instruction.  On 
the  other  hand,  however,  they  confirmed 
conservative  teachers  and  the  even  more 
conservative  public  in  the  illusion  that 
in  organization,  equipment  and  aim,  the 
kindergarten  and  the  school  are  essen- 
tially different  and  must  forever  remain 
distinct  institutions.  In  their  eyes,  the 
kindergarten  sank  to  the  level  of  a  mere 
play  school  and  they  welcomed  the  con- 
necting class  chiefly  as  a  device  for  cur- 
ing children  of  unwelcome  habits  acr 
quired  in  the  kindergarten,  and  of  pre- 
paring them  for  the  legitimate  and  more 
serious  work  of  the  school. 

Even  so  earnest  and  enlightened  an 
advocate  of  the  kindergarten  as  my 
friend  Dr.  Harris  fell  a  victim  to  this  il- 
lusion. In  his  address  c«i  "Kindergarten 
and  Primary  Methods"  at  Nashville,  he 
gave  unstinted  praise  to  the  kindergar- 
ten; to  its  philosophy,  its  aims,  its  de- 
vices, its  success  in  "helping  children  to 
a  conquest  of  nature,"  in  conve)ring  to 
them  "the  treasures  of  experience  of  the 
race  in  solving  the  problems  of  life,"  in 
making  them  "wise  without  the  conceit 
of  wisdom."  But  he  held  thai  all  this 
applies  only  to  what  he  was  pleased  to 
consider  the  symbolic  age  of  childhood,  a 
well  rounded  period,  beginning  at  the  age 
of  4  and  ending  at  the  age  of  7  years; 
that,  at  the  close  of  this  period,  the 
child  enters  more  or  less  suddenly  and 
completely  into  a  new  period,  in  which 
the  symbolic  is  to  be  summarily  dis- 
missed and  to  yield  to  the  exclusive  sway 
of  the  conventional. 

♦From  an  address  before  International 
Kindergarten  Union,  Chicago. 


ARE  THE  SCHOOLS  DOING  WHAT  THE  PEOPLE  WANT 

THEM  TO  DO? 

By  John  Dewey, 

University  of  Chicago. 


The  college  has  undertaken  to  main- 
tain the  continuity  of  culture.  But 
culture  should  not  be  a  protected  indus- 
try, living  at  the  expense  of  the  free- 
dom and  completeness  of  present  social 
communication  and  interaction.  The  sole 
reason  for  maintaining  the  continuity 
of  culture  is  to  make  that  culture  op- 
erative and  determining  in  the  condi- 
tions of  modem  life,  of  daily  life,  of  po- 
litical and  industrial  life,  if  you  will. 

It  is  comparatively  easy  to  divorce 
these  two  functions.  At  one  end  of  the 
scale  we  can  erect  the  culture  college; 
the  college  which,  upon  the  whole,  in  its 
curriculum  and  methods  ignores  the  de- 
mands of  the  present  and  insists  upon  the 
well-rounded  and  symmetrical  education 
of  the  past — an  education  which  is  well- 
rounded  simply  because  the  insistent  de- 
mands of  the  present  are  kept  from  im- 
pinging upon  it.  At  the  other  school 
which  prepares  specifically  and  definitely 
for  the  occupations  of  the  present  day ; 
which  certainly  is  responding  in  con- 
sistent and  obvious  ways  to  the  needs 
of  the  people. 

But,  speaking  for  the  higher  institu- 
tions of  learning  as  a  whole,  it  is  clear 
that  both  of  these  types  of  institutions 
solve  the  problem  by  unduly  simplifying 
it.  This  is  not  to  say  that  each  has  not 
its  own  place.  It  is  only  to  say  that 
that  place  is  not  the  place  of  our  higher 
institutions  of  learning  taken  in  their  en- 
tirety. Their  problem  is  to  join  together 
what  is  here  sundered,  the  culture  factor 
(by  which  is  meant  acquaintance  with 
the  best  that  has  been  thought  and  said 
and  done  in  the  past)  and  the  practical 
factor — or,  more  truly  speaking,  the  so- 
cial factor,  the  factor  of  adaptation  to  the 
present  need  of  the  people. 

Dbubtless,  the  current  implication  is 
that  general  culture  and  professional 
utility  are  quite  independent  of  each 
other.  The  notion  of  absolute  antagon- 
ism is,  doubtless,  wearing  away.  Like 
the  similar  conception  of  a  fixed  and 
obvious  gulf  between  the  elect  and  the 


unregenerated,  it  cannot  stand  the  pres- 
sure of  the  interaction  of  modern  life. 
It  is  no  longer  possible  to  hug  com- 
placently the  ideal  that  the  academic 
teacher  is  perforce  devoted  to  high  spirit- 
ual ideals,  while  the  doctor,  lawyer,  and 
man  of  business  are  engaged  in  the  mer- 
cenary pursuit  of  vulgar  utilities.  But 
we  have  hardly  reconstructed  our  theory 
of  the  whole  matter.  Our  conception  of 
culture  is  still  tainted  with  inheritance 
from  the  period  of  the  aristocratic  se- 
clusion of  a  leisure  class — leisure  mean- 
ing relief  from  participation  in  the  work 
of  a  workaday  world.  If  I  were  to  ven- 
ture into  what  might  appear  to  you  the 
metaphysical  field,  I  think  I  could  also 
show  that  the  current  idea  of  culture 
belcmgs  to  the  pre-biological  period — 
it  is  a  survival  of  the  time  when  mind 
was  conceived  as  an  independent  entity 
living  in  an  elegent  isolation  from  its 
environment. 

We  come  back  to  the  root  of  the  whole 
matter.  To  very  many  the  idea  of  cul- 
ture covers  adequately  and  completely 
that  for  which  the  college  stands.  Even 
to  suggest  that  the  college  should  do 
what  the  people  want  is  to  lay  unholy 
hands  on  the  sanctity  of  the  college 
ideal.  The  people,  the  mob,  the  major- 
ity, want  anything  but  culture — indeed 
they  are  capable  of  anything  but  culture. 
The  college  stands  for  the  remnant.  It 
is  the  fortress  of  the  few  who  are  cap- 
able of  upholding  high  ideals  against 
the  utilitarian  clamor  of  the  many.  To 
ask  that  the  colleges  do  what  the  peo- 
ple want  is  to  surrender  or  compromise 
the  idea  of  culture  by  requiring  the  in- 
troduction of  the  professional  factor — a 
preparation  for  specific  callings  in  life. 

All  this  I  say  frankly  and  emphatical- 
ly I  regard  as  a  survival  from  a  dual- 
istic  past — from  a  society  which  was 
dualistic  practically  and  politically, 
drawing  fixed  lines  between  classes,  and 
•dualistic  intellectually,  with  its  rigid  sep- 
aration between  the  things  Of  matter  and 
of    mind — between   the  affairs    of    the 
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world  and  of  the  spirit.  Social  de- 
mocracy means  an  abandonment  of  this 
dualism.  It  means  a  common  heritage, 
a  common  work,  and  a  common  destiny. 
It  is  flat  hostility  to  the  ethic  of  modem 
life  to  suppose  that  there  are  two  dif- 
ferent ends  of  life  located  on  different 
planes;  that  the  few  who  are  educated 
or  to  live  on  a  plane  of  exclusive  and 
isolated  culture,  while  the  many  toil  be- 
low on  the  level  of  practical  endeavor 
directed  at  material  commodity. 

To  decline  to  recognize  the  intimate 
connection  of  professions  in  modern  life 
with  the  discipline  and  culture  that  come 
from  the  pursuit  of  truth  for  its  own 
sake,  is  to  be  at  least  one  century  be- 
hind the  times.  I  do  not  say  that  the 
engineer,  the  doctor,  or  lawyer,  or  even 
the  clergyman,  or  much  less  the  average 
man  of  commerce,  has  yet  awakened  to 
the  full  necessity  of  this  interdependence 
of  theory  and  practice,  to  the  full  signi- 
ficance of  the  extent  in  which  his  activi- 
ties are  already  dependent  upon  knowl- 
edge of  the  truth  and  the  right  attitude 
toward  truth.  I  do  not  say  that  the  pro- 
fessional classes  are  as  yet  fully  aware 
of  the  dignity  and  elevation  that  thus 
come  to  their  practical  callings  in  life. 
But  this  very  absence  of  clear  and  com- 
plete consciousness  only  makes  the  duty 
of  the  university  the  clearer.  It  is  so  to 
order  its  affairs  that  the  availability  of 
truth  for  life,  and  the  dependence  of 
the  professional  occupation  upon  science 
— upon  insight  into  an  ordered  body  of 
fact,  and  the  possession  of  the  right  at- 


titude of  inquiry — shall  become  patent 
to  all  men. 

To  say  that  the  reality  of  the  present 
university  is  professional  training  would 
perhaps  give  little  less  than  material  for 
misunderstanding.  It  would  seem  to 
mean  that  what  most  would  regard  as 
the  important  and  essential  feature  of  the 
university  was  a  mere  preliminary  or  in- 
cident, and  that  the  reality  is  located  in 
the  schools  of  medicine,  law,  engineering, 
etc.  This,  of  course,  is  not  what  is  meant. 
I  do  mean,  however,  that  the  business 
of  the  university  is  coming  to  be  more 
and  more  the  supplying  of  that  specific 
knowledge  land  that  specific  training 
which  shall  fit  the  individual  for  his  call- 
ing in  life.  Just  how  the  tendency  shall 
work  itself  out  on  the  formal  and  external 
side  is  a  matter  of  comparatively  little 
moment.  The  fact  is  sure  that  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  lines,  dividing  the  uni- 
versity courses  in  science  and  letters  from 
those  of  the  professional  schools,  are 
gradually  relaxing  and  are  bound  finally 
to  fade  away.  All  of  us  have  callings, 
occupations — only  the  luxuriously  idle 
and  the  submerged  idle,  only  the  leisure 
class  of  fashion  and  of  pauperism,  violate 
this  law.  When  education  ceases  to  ig- 
nore this  fact,  when  it  recognizes  it  frank- 
ly and  fully,  and  adapts  its  curriculum 
and  methods  to  it,  the  university  will  be 
coherent  in  itself  and  also  doing  what 
the  people  really  want. — Extract  from 
paper  read  before  the  Association  Har- 
vard Teachers. 


WANTED— A  TEACHER. 

By  James  H.  Canfield^ 

Teachers'  College,  New  York. 


Not  a  pedagogue — the  mere  slave  of 
the  student ;  but  a  teacher,  "one  who  is  a 
combination  of  heart  and  head,  and 
artistic  training  and  favoring  circum- 
stances." One  who  has  that  enthusiasm 
which  never  calculates  its  sacrifices,  and 
is  willing  to  endure  all  things,  if  only 
good  may  come.  One  who  loves  his 
worJc,  and  throws  his  whole  soul  into  it; 
who  makes  it  his  constant  beloved  com- 
panion by  day  and  by  night,  waking  and 


sleeping ;  who  catches  from  its  very  bar- 
renness of  outlook,  an  inspiration  which 
quickens  the  blood  in  the  veins ;  one  who 
faces  its  difficulties  with  an  indomitable 
temper.  One  who  can  change  the  shamb- 
ling and  uncertain  gait  of  the  average 
student  into  firm  and  definite  and  well- 
ordered  activity. 

One  who  can  take  that  nebulous,  filmy, 
quivering  mass  which  a  boy's  family  atrf 
friends  kindly  call  his  brain,  and  gtfe 
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it  clearness  of  outline,  and  toughen  its 
fiber,  and  make  it  lithe  and  sinewy.  One 
who  tries  to  clear  up  a  bewildered  brain ; 
who  has  infinite  patience  and  pity  for 
the  weak ;  who  will  not  suffer  them  to  be 
crowded  to  the  wall ;  who  believes  there 
is  more  glory  in  the  salvation  of  the  one 
stupid  and  slow  than  of  the  ninety  and 
nine  who  need  not  a  master.  .  .  . 
One  who  can  develop  the  spiritual  side 


of  a  boy's  nature,  his  character,  the  man 
in  him,  the  man  of  feeling  and  emotion 
which  can  and  will  dominate  both  mind 
and  muscle.  One  who  in  all  this  will 
do  little  more  after  all  than  help  the  lad 
to  help  himself;  will  do  it  all  through 
him  and  largely  by  him.  One  who  can 
teach  the  boy  how  to  get  life — a  far 
grander  thing  than  to  get  a  living. — ^Edu- 
cational Review. 


EGOISM  AND  ALTRUISM  AS  ORGANIC    FACTORS    IN 

EDUCATION.* 

By  Dr.  Arnold  Tompkins, 

President  Chicago  Normal  School. 


The  most  fundamental,  the  most  per- 
vasive, fact  man  can  discover  in  his  own 
life  is  the  simple  truth  that  he  is  at  war 
with  himself.  Man  can  think  of  himself 
as  other  than  he  is.  He  can  think  of  him- 
self as  he  ought  to  be,  in  contradistinction 
of  what  he  now  is.  Man  sets  up  an  ideal 
and  then  is  drawn  irresistiWy  toward  it. 
Man  cannot  set  up  an  ideal  without  re- 
sponding to  it. 

Because  man  can  set  up  the  ideal  and 
because  he  is  drawn  to  it,  he  does  not 
mount  joyously  to  the  stars  without  ef- 
fort, for  there  is  a  downward  pull  in  hu- 
man life.  Life  is  polarity.  There  could 
be  no  such  thing  as  an  upward  tendency 
in  human  life  if  there  was  no  such  thing 
as  a  downward  tendency  in  it.  Without 
an  up  you  cannot  have  a  down ;  without  a 
hell  you  cannot  have  a  heaven.  What- 
ever there  may  be  of  disappointment,  or 
stress,  or  strain  in  human  life,  comes  like 
a  blessing  to  every  one  who  can  over- 
come it.  Man  has  but  one  single  duty, 
and  that  is,  to  hold  on  to  the  better  self ; 
he  has  but  one  thing  in  life  to  do,  and 
that  is,  to  do  all  that  within  him  lies  to 
realize  his  highest  possibility. 

Self-realization  and  not  self-preserva- 
tion is  the  highest  law  of  life.  Man  has 
but  one  duty,  and  that  is,  to  be  true  to 
his  better  self.  "To  thine  own  self  be 
true,  and  thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to 
any  man."  Man  has  but  one  thing  for 
which  to  labor.  There  is  but  one  North 
star  to  guide  him,  and  that  is,  to  be  true 
to  his  own  nature,  to  be  true  to  the  best 
that  is  in  him. 


We  can  easily  conceive  that  if  man  bv 
nature  is  a  devil,  the  very  best  thing  he 
can  do  is  to  play  the  game  well.  I  am 
sure  none  of  you  will  argue  that  question 
with  me.  But  to  be  true  to  the  self  and 
realize  the  self,  is  all  that  man  has  to  do 
in  this  world.  I  am  sure  that  if  you  could 
find  a  man  who  is  devoting  all  his  ener- 
gies, all  his  powers,  to  realizing  the  best 
that  is  in  him,  you  could  make  no  criti- 
cism on  his  conduct. 

I  comprehend  full  well  the  other  side  of- 
this  question :  that  man  cannot  realize  his 
ideal  by  simply  standing  before  it  and 
admiring  it.  He  must  forget  himself  in 
order  that  he  may  realize  himself.  If  he 
wishes  to  grow  in  kindness,  he  must  not 
do  a  kind  deed  and  then  turn  away  think- 
ing how  that  kind  deed  is  aiding  him  in 
his  development.  He  must  lose  himself 
completely  in  the  one  upon  whom  he  per- 
forms the  kind  deed.  If  the  teacher  says 
to  herself:  "I  latk  sympathy;"  and 
then  gives  the  child  a  toy  and  goes  forth 
saying:  "That  is  good  for  me;  I  am 
growing  in  sympathy.  She  grows  only 
in  selfishness."  Unless  that  teacher 
lose  herself  in  the  child,  she  will 
never  find  herself  there.  If  she  says: 
"I  am  lacking  in  charity ;"  and  gives  the 
widow  her  gift  and  then  goes  home  and 
says :  "I  am  growing  in  charity ;"  she  is 
not  growing  in  charity,  but  is  growing 
more  selfish.  There  are  a  good  many  re- 
ligious people  who  are  always  turning 
in  and  asking:  "How  fares  it  with  thee, 
now,  my  soul  ?"  It  would  be  a  good  deal 
better  if  they  sometimes  forgot  they  had 
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a  soul  and  would  go  forth  to  save  a 
dying  world. 

Never  did  man  rise  to  mortal  sublimity 
or  to  eloquence  in  this  world  in  any  other 
way  than  that  of  self-forgetfulness  in  a 
good  cause.  When  Wilberforce  was  try- 
ing to  free  the  slaves  and  was  asked  why 
he  did  not  pay  more  attention  to  the  sal- 
vation of  his  own  soul  he  replied: 
"Madam,  I  have  been  so  busy  with  the 
welfare  of  these  people  that  I  have  for- 
gotten I  had  a  soul."  You  may  read  the 
history  of  oratory  and  the  biography  of 
sublime  characters  all  down  the  cen- 
turies, and  you  will  find  that  there  is 
always  one  thing  that  marks  these  sub- 
lime characters;  and  that  is,  this  ability 
to  completely  lose  themselves  in  some 
great  problem  of  life. 

Altruism  is  not  merely  personal.  When 
Lincoln  turned  back  to  put  a  little  bird 
in  its  nest,  he  was  exercising  as  general 
an  altruism  as  we  are  when  we  go  forth 
and  supply  the  needy.  When  Charney 
bent  over  the  flower  to  protect  it  from  the 
hail,  taking  the  storm  upon  his  own  back, 
his  sympaSiy  was  a  genuine  case  of  altru- 
ism. When  you  water  the  flower,  when 
you  turn  the  clod  from  the  little  strug- 
gling plant,  it  is  a  genuine  case  of  altru- 
ism. When  a  man  oils  his  machinery  to 
keep  it  from  squeaking,  it  is  true  altru- 
ism. The  farmer  who  leaves  his  machin- 
ery out  to  rust  in  the  inclement  weather 
is  stupid  and  dull.  He  lacks  sympathy 
— ^a  scientific  sympathy.  We  often  com- 
plain of  the  farmer  for  not  taking  better 
care  of  his  implements,  saying:  "How 
improvident  he  is !"  But  that  is  not  the 
only  charge  against  him.  He  is  an  un- 
sympathetic wretch  or  he  would  give 
these  implements,  as  well  as  his  cows  and 
horses,  a  better  housing.  In  short,  man 
cannot  shake  off  the  feeling,  if  he  would, 
that  everything  about  him  has  a  life  akin 
to  his  own. 

The  child  personifies  everything.  This 
is  natural  to  it.  The  savage  explains 
everything — the  river,  the  woods,  the 
mountains,  the  sun,  moon  and  stars — ^by 
putting  a  life  into  them  like  his  own,  and 
the  poet  could  not  write  a  line  on  the  poe- 
try of  nature  except  on  the  assumption 
that  back  of  these  natural  forms  there  is  a 
spirit  akin  to  himself. 


"There  was  a  time  when  meadow,  field 

and  stream, 
The  earth,  and  every  common  sight,  to 

me  did  seem 
Appareled  in  celestial  light." 

This  is  not  only  true  for  children,  sav- 
ages and  poets — ^all  of  whom  should  be 
classed  together — ^but  it  is  true  of  the 
hard-headed,  theoretical  man.  The  old 
farmer  goes  out  at  night  and  runs  his 
head  against  a  post,  and  challenges  the 
post  to  argue  the  right  of  way  with 
him.  I  have  known  ministers  and  phil- 
osophers, who,  when  trying  to  put  up  a 
stovepipe,  to  use  adjectives  upon  that 
stovepipe  which  could  only  be  explained 
upon  the  theory  that  there  is  a  little  bit 
of  kinship  between  the  philosopher  and 
the  stovepipe. 

Altruism  extends  to  truth  itself.  I  be- 
lieve Herbert  Spencer  was  as  altruistic 
in  his  search  for  truth  as  was  Howard 
when  he  devoted  his  time  to  the  English 
prisons.  Emerson  was  distinctly  altru- 
istic. He  would  play  with  the  children 
on  the  street.  They  loved  him.  Biut  they 
had  not  any  use  for  Hawthorne,  because 
he  was  a  shy  man  and  preferred  to  get  be- 
hind the  somber  pines  and  work  out  his 
problems.  But  certainly  he  gave  us  The 
Scarlet  Letter,  the  Mosses  from  an  Old 
Manse,  and  other  stories,  in  an  altruistic 
spirit.  And  so  this  seeking  after  truth, 
this  feeling  of  kinship,  as  it  were,  is  a 
universal  and  a  ftmdamental  fact  of  hu- 
man life. 

I  stated  at  the  outset  that  man  felt  a 
split  in  his  life.  But  there  is  another 
split,  and  that  is  the  split  between  him- 
self and  the  world.  Why,  you  people  who 
swear  by  Froebel — I  do  not  (it  is  not 
Froebel  I  object  to,  but  the  swearing) — 
know  that  he  pleads  for  these  two  unities : 
unity  within  the  man  himself  and  unity 
with  the  world  about  him.  There  is  no 
other  rock  upon  which  to  build  our  peda- 
gogical church. 

Everything  exists  in  something  else. 
One  thing  lives  in  another  thing.  A 
thing  cannot  live  to  itself  alone  any  more 
than  a  person  can.  Talk  to  the  finger, 
and  ask  what  is  good  for  it,  and  it  will 
tell  you  to  consult  the  hand.  Talk  to  the 
hand,  and  ask  whav  is  good  for  its  welfare 
and  it  will  tell  you  that  in  and  through 


the  fingers  its  well-being  is  sustained. 
Thus,  also,  the  plant  lives  through  the 
soil.  The  whole  universe  is  put  under 
tribute  to  the  plant  and  the  universe  is 
what  it  is  by  reason  of  the  plant  life. 
The  whole  world  is  held  together  in  this 
way.  And  this  is  the  larger  principle  of 
which  I  speak,  when  I  say  we  all  must 
live  in  and  through  others,  and  that  other 
things  must  live  in  and  through  us.  The 
whole  world,  the  world  about  us,  in  plant 
and  animal  life  and  in  the  mineral  world, 
is  altruistically  constituted.  And  so  is 
the  social  world. 

In  this  world  of  selfishness  and  avarice, 
where  sharpest  competition  reigns,  even 
there  the  law  of  altruism  works.  In  a 
strange  city  you  may  want  your  watch  re- 
paired. You  walk  down  the  street;  and 
pretty  soon  you  find  a  sign  hanging  out, 
so  plain  that  a  wayfaring  man  tliough  a 
pedagogue  need  not  err.  That  kind  gen- 
tleman put  that  sign  there  in  order  that 
you  might  not  have  to  go  to  extra  trouble 
to  hunt  a  watchmaker.  And  so  you  ride 
your  wheel  down  the  avenue  and  want  to 
do  some  shopping.  You  come  in  front  of 
the  store  and  find  that  the  kind-hearted 
gentleman  who  runs  that  store  has  put  a 
wheel  rack  there  to  protect  your  bicycle 
while  you  do  your  trading.  I  knew  a  lit- 
tle boy  who  felt  that  the  mail  carrier  came 
to  his  house  to  accommodate  him,  and 
that  the  policeman  stood  at  that  danger- 
ous crossing  only  to  protect  him.  The  lit- 
tle boy  always  took  off  his  hat  to  the  mail 
carrier  and  the  policeman ;  and  I  tell  you 
the  little  boy  was  more  nearly  right  than 
are  we.  You  may  go  on  a  fine  train  which 
runs  from  here  to  St.  Louis,  and  you 
will  marvel  at  the  convenience,  the  ac- 
commodation and  the  luxury  that  there 
is  in  it.  How  did  this  happen?  Sup- 
pose it  were  undertaken  by  any  philan- 
thropic body  to  make  comfortable  travel 
between  here  and  New  York  city,  would 
it  ever  have  been  as  convenient  for  your 
comfort  as  it  is  now  ?  I  suppose  it  never 
would  have  been  done.  I  think  that  this 
legitimate  competition  is  a  true  way  of 
altruistic  working.  The  man  who  can 
best  satisfy  my  wants,  who  has  the 
wisest  discernment  in  the  matter  of  se- 
lection, and  who  has  the  courage  and  the 
financial  resource  to  back  his  wisdom, 
is  the  man  who  ought  to  get  my  trade. 


No  business  can  succeed  except  as  it 
comes  over  to  the  individual  for  whose 
trade  it  competes. 

But  once  more.  There  is  never  any 
difference  between  altruism  and  egoism. 
Think  of  the  young  lady  who  stays  at 
home  and  waits  on  her  invalid  mother. 
She  is  sacrificing  her  life  for  her  mother. 
Tell  me,  what  would  happen  if  she  de- 
serted her  mother?  Is  it  not  her  own 
self-respect  and  the  necessity  that  she  is 
under  to  guard  the  integrity  of  her  char- 
acter, that  makes  her  stay  by  her  mother? 
You  say  that  you  pay  your  debts;  you 
must  be  just  and  true  to  other  people. 
I  am  sure  you  ought  to  pay  your  debts. 
But  the  greatest  reason  that  I  can  think 
of  for  paying  your  debts  is  found  in  the 
law  written  upon  your  own  hearts.  I 
don't  owe  it  to  any  certain  man  more 
than  I  owe  it  to  myself  to  pay  the  debt. 

Man  can  love  his  neighbor  just  as  he 
does  himself.  The  measure  of  self-love 
is  simply  this.  If  I  love  myself  as  I 
should,  I  will  do  nothing  to  mar  the  joy 
of  that  self.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  I 
will  do  ever3rthing  that  I  can  to  further 
the  interest  of  my  higher  self.  I  will 
do  nothing  to  hinder  my  neighbor  in 
the  process  of  his  own  realization,  but 
I  will  do  everything  in  my  power  to  aid 
him  in  that  realization.  Thus  interpret- 
ed, man  can  and  ought  to  love  his  neigh- 
bor just  as  he  does  himself.  The  law 
does  not  mean  that  when  you  earn  a 
dollar  you  ought  to  give  it  to  your  neigh- 
bor. Because,  if  that  were  true,  then 
your  neighbor  ought  to  give  that  dollar 
back  to  you.  And  it  would  be  better 
economy  if,  instead  of  shuffling  dollars 
between  you,  you  would  go  ahead  and 
make  some  more  dollars.  It  does  not 
mean  that  if  your  store  and  his  are  on 
fire  that  you  should  go  over  and  save 
his  goods.  For  then  he  would  have  to 
leave  his  store  and  come  over  and  save 
your  goods,  and  the  end  would  be  that 
you  would  both  be  so  mixed  up  that 
both  stores  would  go  up  in  flames. 

Now  I  believe  that  there  is  a  law  which 
governs  this  organic  union  of  altruism 
and  egoism.  Altruism,  pure  and  unal- 
loyed, will  not  work  for  a  moment.  How 
easy  it  is  to  give  a  man  a  dollar!  Yet 
the  law  of  altruism  would  forbid  him  to 
take  it.    The  question  is:  What  is  good 
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for  the  two  at  the  same  time?  Every 
true  and  disinterested  altruistic  service 
in  this  world  is  a  service  not  only  for  the 
other,  but  a  service  in  the  development 
of  the  self.  In  the  harmony  of  this 
world,  it  would  be  a  strange  thing,  would 
it  not,  if  the  two  laws — the  law  for  the 
welfare  of  the  other  and  the  law  for  the 
welfare  of  myself — were  set  over  against 
each  other.  When  you  tell  me  that  I 
ought  to  do  so  and  so  for  the  other,  then 
I  wonder  who  that  other  fellow  is.  If 
it  is  worth  while  for  him  to  realize  him- 
self through  my  efforts,  then  it  is  worth 
while  for  me  to  realize  myself  through 
his  efforts. 

But  I  must  come  quickly  to  the  ques- 
tion :  How  does  this  law  apply  in  educa- 
tion ?  That  is  what  I  came  to  say.  Here 
is  the  last  thing  to  be  said  about  it. 

The  fundamental  craving  of  the  hu- 
man soul  is  for  more  life,  and  that  life 
it  expects  to  receive  by  communion  with 
the  life  above  it.  The  soul  wants  these 
things  to  fill  out  and  to  fulfill  its  life; 
and  here  is  the  fundamental  motive  to 
all  study.  Why  does  man  think?  He 
must  think  as  he  must  breathe  or  die. 
Thinking  is  the  altruistic  process  with 
the  egoistic  meaning.  You  studied  his- 
tory because  you  had  to  have  more  life, 
a  larger  life.  You  studied  the  history  of 
Greece;  and  you  are  Greece  just  to  the 
extent  you  have  mastered  this  history. 
You  are  Greece,  Rome,  France,  Gier- 
many,  you  are  the  whole  thing,  just  to 
the  extent  you  have  mastered  them.  If 
you  have  put  Greece  into  your  life,  or 
Rome,  or  France,  or  Germany,  you  have 
not  any  less  room  for  the  United  States, 
but  more  room.    That  is,  the  fuller  the 


soul  gets,  the  more  room  it  has.     It  is 
infinite  in  its  capacity. 

Now,  why  do  the  pupils  study?  Why 
do  we  teach  things  in  the  schools?  Is 
is  worth  while  to  do  it?  Does  it  pay  to 
do  it  ?  The  reward  is  in  the  doing.  You 
sit  by  the  ocean.  You  hear  the  song  of 
the  waves.  You  do  it  again  day  after 
day,  and  you  know  that  it  is  worth  while 
to  do  it,  for  the  soul  must  peep  into  its 
own  infinite.    There  is  no  other  reward. 

Knowledge  is  its  own  reward.  If  the 
pupil  is  going  to  solve  his  problem  in 
geometry,  will  he  do  it  for  the  chum  that 
sits  by?  I  hope  not.  God  geometrizes 
from  all  eternity,  and  I  would  not  want 
the  child  to  prefer  his  chum  to  the  in- 
finite God.  I  say  that  it  is  a  vicious  doc- 
trine if  I  take  a  trusting  child  and  try 
to  make  him  believe  that  he  is  doing  a 
thing  for  something  he  is  not  doing  it 
for.  You  tell  me  that  a  child  does  things 
for  his  mother.  True;  but  there  is  an 
infinite  deal  of  things  that  a  child  does 
not  do  for  his  mother.  He  does  them 
because  his  own  infinite  life  demands  it 
of  him.  He  may  think  of  his  mother 
and  he  may  not.  I  say  that  it  is  a  vicious 
doctrine  of  altruism  that  a  child  may  not 
be  personal  in  his  motive.  Do  not  ask 
the  child  to  do  things  because  of  his 
chum  or  for  some  other  similar  reason. 
You  will  never  find  him  moved  by  these 
things.  He  is  drawn  by  the  infinite  life, 
and  the  teacher  can  do  no  better  than 
to  put  him  in  touch  with  the  life  he 
craves  at  every  point.  This  is  the  only 
way  the  child  can  grow  and  become  per- 
fect even  as  the  Father  in  heaven  is  per- 
fect. 

*From  an  address  before  the  Chicago  In- 
ternation  Kindergarten  Union. 


AN  ENEMY. 

By  a.  E.  Winship. 


The  teacher  who  is  primarily  a  teacher, 
as  President  Eliot  and  Seth  Low  are 
not,  suffers  more,  sensitively,  from  his 
enemies  than  any  other  class  of  persons. 
Fortunately,  tenure  of  office  is  now  so 
general,  that,  aside  from  superintend- 
ents, teachers  are  not  financially  jeopard- 
ized, but  they  cannot  comfort  themselves 


by  hitting  back,  as  a  clergyman  can ;  for 
though  defeat  is  inevitable  to  a  preacher 
who  is  only  a  preacher,  he  has  the  luxury 
of  freeing  his  mind  in  the  pulpit  and 
froxn  house  to  house,  as  a  teacher  has  not. 
No  tenure  on  earth  could  be  so  taut  as  to 
save  a  teacher  who  should  strike  back. 
One  of  the  highest  salaried  principals 
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in  Boston,  after  years  of  eminently  suc- 
cessful teaching,  spoke  of  a  member 
of  the  board  who  annoyed  him  as  a  "cob- 
bler," and  at  the  next  election  there  was 
not  a  vote  for  his  retention. 

Less  and  less  do  enemies  harm  any 
one,  and  more  and  more  do  they  prove 
helpful.  Cartoons  and  yellow  journal- 
ism have  made  it  so  easy  to  attack  every 
man  that  all  enmity  is  harmless,  and  in 
proj)ortion  to  the  publicity  of  attack  is 
the  friendly  value  of  an  enemy.  The 
v/eakness  of  the  clergy  and  the  teachers 
lies  in  the  fact  that  their  enemies  are 


not  in  the  open.  Cartoons  and  newspaper 
ridicule,  if  they  were  general,  would  place 
them  in  the  class  with  politicians  and  lit- 
erary people,  as  to  the  value  of  enemies. 
Finally,  the  theory  of  evolution  makes 
enemies  a  necessity.  In  no  other  way 
could  there  be  a  survival  of  the  "fight- 
est."  In  every  field  of  human  endeavor, 
as  well  as  in  nature,  it  is  true  that  only 
the  fittest  survive,  those  who  prove  them- 
selves more  fit  than  those  whose  envious 
or  jealous  natures  make  them  serve  as 
an  enemy. — New  England  Journal  of 
Education. 


THE  IDEAL  SCHOOLHOUSE. 

By  Dr.  Wm.  H.  Burnnham. 

Assistant  ProfesEor  Pedagogy  Clark  University. 


A  very  brief  description  of  this  actual 
ideal,  as  we  may  call  it,  would  be  as  fol- 
lows: This  schoolhouse  is  situated  on  a 
slight  elevation,  the  soil  is  natural,  sandy, 
free  from  organic  impurities  and  well 
drained.  No  high  buildings,  noisy,  dirty 
or  ill-smelling  industries  are  near  it. 
There  are  large  grounds  containing  a 
school  garden,  shade  trees,  playground, 
etc.  The  building  is  entirely  of  masonry 
and  steel  construction,  built  of  the  best 
glazed  brick,  and  practically  fire-proof. 
It  is  t\yo  stories  high  and  built  around  a 
large  quadrangle.  At  the  grade  level  a 
granite  damp  course  surrounds  the  build- 
ing. The  outside  walls  contain  an  air 
space,  and  the  outside  faces  are  coursed 
with  hollow  brick,  making  the  walls  im- 
pervious to  moisture.  All  interior  wall 
and  partitions  are  of  solid  brick.  The 
floors  are  framed  entirely  with  steel  gird- 
ers and  beams.  Wide  iron  stairways,  of 
easy  accent,  connect  the  several  floors. 

Heating  and  ventilation  are  by  a  com- 
bination of  the  so-called  plenum  and 
exhaust  systems.  Large  tubular  boil- 
ers in  the  basement  generate  steam  that 
is  circulated  through  vast  coils  of  piping 
placed  between  the  cold  air  room  and  the 
fan  room.  On  the  north  side  fresh  air, 
received  from  a  court  supplied  with  air 
from  above  the  ridges  of  surrounding 
roofs,  is  warmed  by  passing  over  the 
steam  pipes  to  a  temperature  of  about 
70  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and   forced  by 


the  fans  into  the  main  duct,  which  ex- 
tends the  length  of  the  entire  building, 
between  the  ceiling  of  the  basement  and 
the  first  floor;  from  this  it  passes  to 
vertical  shafts,  and  is  introduced  into 
each  room  through  registers  in  the  wall. 
Steam  coils,  controlled  by  thermostats 
regulating  the  temperature,  are  placed 
on  the  exposed  sides  of  recitation  and 
study  rooms  for  use  in  extreme  weather. 
The  humidity  is  also  tested,  and  steam 
mixed  with  the  incoming  air  when  too 
dry.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  feet  of 
air  space  is  provided  for  each  pupil,  and 
thirty-five  cubic  feet  of  fresh  air  is  sup- 
plied each  pupil  per  minute.  Distribu- 
tion of  the  warm  air  and  ventilation  are 
ensured  by  exhaust  fans  placed  near  the 
top  of  the  ventilating  shafts,  and  the 
foul  air  is  drawn  from  each*  apartment. 
The  arrangement  of  the  warm  air  reg- 
isters and  the  foul  air  outlets  in  each 
room  is  made  with  regard  to  the  best 
distribution  of  the  fresh  air,  in  the  reci- 
tation rooms  the  inlets  being  placed 
eight  feet  above  the  floor,  usually  on  an 
interior  wall,  and  the  outlets  near  the 
floor  on  the  same  side.  The  main  hori- 
zontal duct  for  warm  air  extends  under 
the  whole  of  the  assembly  room,  and 
fresh  air  is  introduced  by  a  register  under 
each  seat,  while  the  outlets  are  at  the 
top  of  the  room.* 

*This  method  is  in  successful  operation  in 
the  Colonial  theatre  in  Boston. 
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In  the  basement,  besides  the  heating 
and  ventilating  apparatus,  are  store 
rooms,  play  rooms,  gymnasium,  shower 
baths^  toilet  rooms  and  ventilated  lockers 
for  the  wraps  of  each  pupil.  The  plumb- 
ing is  all  open,  the  sanitaries  of  the  best 
modem  style  and  ventilated  through  a 
special  exhaust  duct.  The  light  in  the 
class  rooms  comes  from  the  left,  or  from 
the  left  and  rear,  and  is  regulated  by 
curtains  of  neutral  gray  green  running 
up  fronl  the  bott<xn  as  well  as  letting 
down  from  the  top.  All  the  exit  doors 
open  outward. 

Especially  noteworthy  are  the  arrange- 
ments for  cleanliness.  The  fresh  air  in- 
troduced to  the  heating  apparatus  is  fil- 
tered through  a  screen  of  cheese  cloth 
so  that  dust  and  other  impurities  are  re* 
moved  before  it  enters  the  fan  room.  The 
school  rooms  are  really  cleaned  every 
day.  There  is  no  sweeping  or  dry  dust- 
ing. The  hardwood  floors  are  cleaned 
every  night  by  a  carpet  brush  dipped  in 
a  special  oil  preparation.  The  oil  makes 
the  dust  adhere  to  the  brush,  and  in  this 
way  it  is  not  stirred  up,  but  removed 
from  the  room,  and  the  floor  is  improved 
each  time  it  is  cleaned  so  that  once  a 
week  it  can  be  washed  thoroughly  with- 
out injury.  At  intervals  the  floors  are 
disinfected.  The  furniture  is  wiped  oflF 
with  a  moist  cloth.  The  chalk  dust  is 
reduced  to  a  minimum  by  the  use  of  the 
best  crayons  and  by  cleaning  the  black- 
boards, and  the  little  dust  made  is  caught 
in  removable  troughs.  Thus  each  morn- 
ing the  children  come  into  a  school- 
house  actually  clean.  There  are  no  free 
text-books  used  promiscuously,  no  slates 
and  no  drinking  cups ;  but  on  each  floor 
is  a  drinking  fountain  where  the  children 
can  drink  from  a  continuous  stream  of 
water  without  the  need  of  cups.  Wire 
matting  at  the  doors,  individual  lockers 
for  wraps  and  the  facilities  for  bathing 
do  much  to  insure  clean  clothing  and 
clean  children. 

Space  is  lacking  to  describe  details, 
but  among  other  special  features  are  the 
following:  Electric  lights  in  all  rooms, 
telephones  connecting  each  room  with 
the  office,  chemical  fire  extinguishers  in 
the  corridors,  adjustable  seats  and  desks, 
special  emergency  rooms,  and  toilet 
rooms  on  each  floor,  and  in  the  play 


rooms  in  the  basement  warmed  plat- 
forms where  the  children  can  sit  and  dry 
their  clothing  in  wet  weather. 

Hygiene  is  regarded  in  grading  the 
school,  in  the  arrangement  of  the  period 
of  study  and  the  like.  Physical  condition, 
as  well  as  scholarship,  is  considered  in 
the  questions  of  promotions,  and  pupils 
with  pronounced  physical  or  mental  de- 
fect are  taught  in  a  special  school.  The 
teachers  devote  half  their  time  to  class 
instruction,  the  other  half  to  helping  their 
pupils  as  individuals.  There  are  out- 
door recesses  for  free  play  and  occasion- 
ally short  pauses  to  relieve  the  strain 
of  work  at  the  discretion  of  the  teacher. 
The  aim,  in  general,  is  to  make  the  con- 
ditions such  that  pupils  may  put  forth 
their  greatest  effort  and  work  at  a  high 
pace  while  in  the  school  room.  Special 
physicians  inspect  the  children  every 
morning;  dentists  examine  their  teeth 
periodically;  experts  test  their  sight, 
hearing  and  general  condition;  and  per- 
haps most  remarkable  of  all,  a  skillful 
engineer  and  an  intelligent  janitor  fiave 
care  of  the  heating,  ventilation  and 
cleanliness. 

Every  feature  of  this  ideal — ^it  should 
be  repeated — is  embodied  in  some  exist- 
ing schoolhouse.  As  it  takes  the  virtues 
of  many  men  to  make  the  ideal  man,  so 
it  takes  many  schools  to  make  the  ideal 
school.  But  if  we  could  bring  together 
and  combine  in  one  all  the  good  features 
found  in  many  schools  scattered  through- 
out the  country;  we  should  have  one  al- 
most ideal  in  hygienic  excellence,  an 
ideal  which,  if  not  perfect,  would  have 
the  merit  of  being  real  and  all  the  in- 
fluence of  concrete  example.  It  is  sur- 
prising how  good  this  composite  school- 
house  is.  Its  excellence  ccmdemns  the 
ordinary  schoolhouse  as  no  words  could. 
It  shows,  too,  the  progress  of  school 
hygiene.  Ten  years  ago  cleanliness  in  a 
school  room,  adjustable  seats  and  desks, 
school  baths  and  the  like  were  vagaries 
of  university  theorists;  now  they  have 
concrete  embodiment  in  the  best  school- 
houses.  It  will,  of  course,  be  argued 
that  the  cost  of  such  a  model  schoolhouse 
makes  an  approximation  to  it  impractic- 
able. The  natural  answer  to  this  objec- 
tion is  that  any  community  that  will 
weigh  the  health  of  the  children  against 
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dollars  and  cents  must  be  the  product 
of  a  perverted  system  of  education.  But, 
if  it  be  necessary  to  argue  the  question 
on  a  financial  basis,  the  economic  value 
of  hygiene  can  easily  be  shown.  Not 
only  does  the  work  of  teachers  and  pupils 
lack  efficiency  when  the  conditions  are 
unsanitary;  and  not  only  when  disease 
IS  prevalent  does  the  community  have  to 
pay  for  services  that  are  not  rendered 
because  the  pupils  are  absent  from  school, 
but  epidemics  are  most  expensive,  and 
acute  or  chronic  disease  among  the  chil- 
dren of  a  family  is  the  one  cause  of  ex- 
pense that  drives  the  sober  workman  to 
despair.  The  citizen  with  economic  per- 
spective will  demand  that  the  conditions 
in  the  school  as  well  as  in  the  home  be 
made  hygienic.  And  if  the  essentials  of 
hygiene  were  considered  first  and  orna- 
mentation second,  the  cost  would  often 


be  no  greater  than  at  present.  It  should 
be  noted  also  that  defective  schoolhouses 
are  very  expensive.  A  most  serious 
waste  of  public  money  is  often  due  to  an 
ignorant  or  criminal  policy  of  building 
schoolhouses  before  devising  the  plan  of 
heating  and  ventilating  them,  of  rejecting 
the  economical  mechanical  system  of 
ventilation  by  fans  because  the  initial 
cost  is  greater  than  that  of  a  natural  sys- 
tem, and,  finally,  of  installing  an  elab- 
orate and  costly  apparatus  for  heating 
and  ventilating  and  entrusting  it  to  an 
ignorant  janitor  or  broken-down  poli- 
tician. 

Just  the  particular  plan  of  school- 
house  described  here  is  not,  of  course, 
suited  to  all  localities,  but  the  same 
principles  —  primary  consideration  of 
ventilation,  cleanliness  and  the  like  — 
are  valid  everywhere. — Wortd's  Work. 


SCHOOL  LIBRARIES 

By  Hon.  Alfred  Bavliss, 

state  Snperintendent,  Illinois. 


A  paragraph  in  section  27,  article  V, 
of  the  school  law  provides  that  school 
directors  "may  appropriate,  for  the  pur- 
chase of  libraries  (and  apparatus)  any 
school  funds  remaining  after  all  neces- 
sary school  expenses  are  paid.'*  There 
is  just  a  faint  suggestion — perhaps  the 
shadow  of  a  shade — of  something  re- 
sembling irony  in  this  language  of  the 
law.  It  may  have  escaped  the  attention 
of  the  directors  of  the  five  thousand 
schools  yet  without  libraries,  but  the 
thousands  of  teachers,  who  by  every 
conceivable  form  of  self-help,  from  a 
pumpkin  pie  sociable  to  a  high-grade  lec- 
ture or  concert,  have  raised  a  little  money 
for  the  book  fund,  have  not  failed  to 
notice  it.  The  children  in  the  districts 
where  the  pupils  give  the  school  room  its 
annual  scrubbing,  and  turn  the  money 
paid  them  by  the  directors  for  it  into  the 
book  fund,  or  the  children  in  the  district 
where  they  cultivated  a  vegetable  garden 
one  year  and  applied  the  proceeds  in  the 
same  way,  could  point  out  the  defect  in 
that  provision,  and  insert  the  right  word 
in  the  right  place.  They  have  learned 
that  a  library  is  a  necessity,  and  not  some- 


thing to  be  provided  after  it  appears 
whether  there  is  going  to  be  a  surplus. 

The  library  is  a  necessity.  The  school 
is  not  furnished  without  it.  After  pro- 
visions have  been  made  for  light,  warmth 
and  ventilation  in  a  school  room,  it  may 
well  be  provided  with  scats  and  desks, 
provided  the  purchaser  does  not  forget 
that  they  are  for  children  of  different 
sizes.  So  much  having  been  done,  the 
library  takes  precedence  of  all  other 
necessities,  even  the  blackboard.  No 
school  is  well  provided  if  it  is  without  a 
library.  It  may  be  questioned  whether 
it  is  a  good  school.  It  most  certainly  is 
not  the  best  possible  school,  and  nothing 
short  of  that  ought  long  to  be  good 
enough  for  any  district  in  Illinois. 

The  activity  on  the  part  of  teachers  in 
providing  ways  and  means  where  there 
have  been  "no  school  funds  remaining," 
has  been,  one  of  the  noteworthy  char- 
acteristics of  the  last  two  biennial  per- 
iods. More  than  203,234  books  have 
been  procured,  most  of  them  by  extra- 
legal methods,  within  the  last  four  years. 
It  is  pleasant  to  note,  also,  that  in  very 
many  cases,  when  the  teachers  and  chil- 
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dren  have  put  their  shoulders  to  the 
wheel,  and  begun  in  earnest  to  help  them- 
selves, Jupiter,  in  the  guise  of  an  intel- 
ligent school  board,  has  come  forward 
with  assistance.  In  many  counties  there 
are  districts  in  which  the  directors  sys- 
tematically appropriate  as  much  money 
without  waiting  to  see  if  there  shall  be 
any  "remaining" — as  the  school  raises 
by  its  own  efforts.  This  work  has  been 
encouraged  by  all  teachers'  associations, 
great  and  small,  and  has  been  promoted 
by  nearly  every  county  superintendent, 
and  by  the  state  department.  The  cru- 
sade for  books  will  be  continued  until 
every  school  in  Illinois  has  its  working 
library  of  reference  books  and  a  collec- 
tion of  good  books  to  read  at  home. 

This  country  has  committed  itself  to 
the  proposition  that  every  child  shall  be 
taught  to  read.  To  that  much  there  is  no 
alternative.  But  merely  to  teach  him 
to  read,  is  to  stop  far  short.  The  power 
to  read  gives  its  possessor  "access  to  the 
universal  mind  of  man."  That  is  a  great 
thing.  But  it  is  putting  in  his  hands 
what,  if  undirected,  may  prove  to  be  a 
means  of  culture  or  degradation,  and 
it  is  almost  as  likely  to  be  one  as  the 
other.  The  power  to  read  is  like  a  lad- 
der. By  its  use  one  may  ascend  to  the 
heights,  or  descend  into  the  dampness 
underground.  No  system  which  gives  a 
child  the  power  to  read  and  omits  to  cul- 
tivate his  taste  and  power  of  selection 
is  sufficient.  The  school  is  as  much 
bound  to  teach  even  young  pupils  to  dis- 
criminate as  it  is  to  teach  them  to  spell 
out  the  words.  More.  That  is  why  a 
collection  of  the  right  kind  of  books  for 
this  purpose  is  part  of  the  working  outfit 
of  a  school.  Some  wisely  directed  read- 
ing is  needed,  too,  to  reinforce  the  train- 
ing of  the  studies.  Books  multiply  ideas. 
They  give  breadth  and  poise  to  the  mind. 
They  enlarge  resources.    They  stimulate 


mental  ambition.    They  educate  the  con- 
science. 

The  systematic  improvement  of  the 
reading  of  the  people  is  second  to  no 
civilizing  agency  in  scope  and  power. 
The  district  school  library,  used  under  the 
guidance  of  an  intelligent  teacher,  may 
be  made  a  fountain — Valclusa-like  in  its 
dimensions,  it  may  be — but  a  source, 
nevertheless — of  life,  of  mental  health 
and  moral  strength.  It  is  demanded  of 
the  schools  that  they  produce  good  citi- 
zens. They  are  for  that  purpose,  and 
can  be  justified  on  no  other  ground.  By 
no  other  agency  can  the  schools  do  so 
much  to  inculcate  the  love  of  liberty, 
truth,  patriotism,  piety,  patience,  rever- 
ence, philanthropy,  fortitude  and  all  vir- 
tues, or  to  subdue  all  passions — to  "hold 
fast  to  the  man  and  to  awe  the  beast," 
as  Emerson  putis  it — as  by  the  right  use 
of  the  right  kind  of  books.  The  text- 
books merely  inform.  Good  literature 
inspires  to  fuller  life. 

I,  therefore,  most  earnestly  recommend 
legislation  to  encourage  the  smaller  dis- 
tricts to  establish  and  aid  them  to  main- 
tain suitable  school  libraries.  Such  legis- 
lation may  well  take  the  form  of  a  small 
annual  appropriation  to  every  district 
which  first  does  something  for  itself, 
whether  by  appropriation  of  district 
funds  by  the  directors  or  by  any  of  the 
means  now  so  much  in  vogue,  or  both, 
and  should,  of  course,  be  conditioned 
upon  the  selection  of  the  books  purchased 
from  an  authorized  list,  and  the  making 
of  specific  provision  for  their  care. 

A  bill  has  likewise  been  introduced  in 
accordance  with  this  idea.  Such  a  stat- 
ute, I  am  sure,  would  be  followed  within 
a  year  by  definite  provision  in  more  than 
half  the  county  institutes  for  instruction 
in  the  selection  and  right  use  of  a  school 
library.      Nothing    is    more    needed. 


ART  AND  EDUCATION.* 

John    E.    Clarke. 


A  country's  art,  like  all  its  other  de- 
velc^ments,  must  be  based  primarily 
upon  the  characteristics  of  its  people. 
Where  all  are  judges  of  art,  great  art- 


ists arise,  just  as  great  warriors  among 
nations  of  soldiers,  so  that  until  the  com- 
mon people  know  the  language  of  art 
and  can  comprehend  the  meaning  of  line 
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and  color  and  form,  the  artist  is  as 
much  out  of  place  and  as  little  to  be 
looked  for  as  a  gjeat  author  would  be 
among  a  people  ignol^nt  of  reading. 

Nor  has  it  ever  been  otherwise.  The 
history  of  art  is  the  history  of  peoples. 
Nor  is  there  anything  little  or  common 
in  the  eyes  of  art.  The  people  that  pro- 
duced great  buildings,  fine  paintings 
and  noble  statues  had  also  the  most  ex- 
quisite household  utensils.  Their  com- 
monest articles,  whose  fragile  beauty 
has  outlasted  the  centuries,  to-day,  with 
subtle  grace  and  perfect  form,  tease  the 
eyes  of  the  artist  and  challenge  in  vain 
our  most  skilled  artisans  to  reproduce 
them.  The  antique  Eastern  dish  of 
burned  clay  is  held  by  the  modem  con- 
noisseur as  of  more  worth  than  its 
weight  in  silver,  yet  it  was  once  in  as 
humble  and  universal  use  as  the  com- 
monest crockery  of  our  kitchens. 

Great  collections,  museums,  art  gal- 
leries, much  as  they  may  contribute  to 
the  self-satisfaction  of  cliques  and  cities, 
will  be  of  the  slightest  possible  value 
and  barren  of  results,  either  upon  the  in- 
dustries of  the  people  or  their  art  cul- 


ture, so  long  as  drawing  is  not  generally 
understood. 

Whoever  succeeds  in  having  all  the 
public  school  children  of  the  country 
properly  trained  in  elementary  drawing 
will  have  done  more  to  advance  the  man- 
ufactures of  the  country  and  more  to 
make  possible  the  art  culture  of  the  peo- 
ple than  could  be  accomplished  by  the 
establishment  of  a  hundred  art  muse- 
ums without  this  art  training.  Just  as 
libraries  are  worthless  to  those  who  can- 
not read,  so  are  art  collections  to  those 
who  cannot  comprehend  them;  just  as 
all  literature  is  open  to  him  who  has 
learned  to  read,  so  is  all  art  to  him  who 
has  learned  to  draw,  whose  eye  has  been 
trained  to  see  and  his  fingers  made  facile 
to  execute.  We  have  begun  at  the 
wrong  end;  -we  asked  for  art  galleries 
when  we  needed  drawing  schools.  But 
the  evil  is  not  irremediable.  Let  draw- 
ing be  generally  taught,  and  our  art  gal- 
leries and  museums,  poor  as  they  are, 
will  at  once  grow  more  and  more  valu- 
able, for  they  will  then  begin  to  be  of 
use. 


COUNTRY  SCHOOLS. 

By  James  Greenwood, 

Superintendent,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Dr.  Baldwin  and  I  passed  through 
Scotland  county,  Mo.,  on  a  lecturing  tour 
during  the  summer  vacation  of  1868. 
Our  plan  was  to  send  out  announcements 
two  or  three  weeks  in  advance,  stating 
that  we  would  be  at  a  certain  church, 
village,  town  or  city  on  a  certain  date, 
and  talk  to  the  people  on  the  "Educa- 
tional Needs  of  Missouri."  The  cir- 
culars were  tacked  up  by  the  postmaster 
or  some  other  person  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  we  always  had  good  audiences, 
even  in  harvest  time. 

We  especially  invited  the  young  men 
and  young  women,  school  directors,  min- 
isters, doctors,  and  especially  those  young 
men  and  women  who  wished  to  become 
teachers,  to  be  present. 

We  spoke  in  the  evening,  except  on 
Sundays,  when  Dr.  Baldwin  preached 
(which   he  called  'T)ushwhackingf')    in 


the  forenoons,  and  I  lectured  on  moral 
education  in  the  afternoons.  For  six 
summers  we  traveled  hundreds  of  miles 
through  the  counties  of  north  Missouri 
during  each  vacation,  talking  to  the  peo- 
ple. I  carried  a  small  hammer,  tacks 
and  nails,  and  I  nailed  up  hundreds  of 
circulars  along  the  public  roads,  so  that 
we  could  be  tracked  by  them  alone.  Some 
of  the  other  professors  traveled  and  lec- 
tured. It  was  on  one  of  these  trips 
through  Scotland  county  that  we  came 
to  a  schoolhouse  where  four  cornfields 
cornered  at  the  intersection  of  two 
roads.  Dr.  Baldwin  sat  in  his  buggy  in 
the  shade  of  the  trees  while  I  went  to  the 
schoolhouse  to  see  the  teacher,  leave  some 
circulars,  and  inquire  if  she  knew  of  any 
young  persons  in  that  neighborhood  who 
intended  to  go  to  school.  The  little  chil- 
dren were  off  some  distance  from  the 
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schoolhouse,  playing  along  the  road  in 
the  shade  of  the  trees,  but  not  so  noisy 
as  thirty  or  forty  youngsters  are  likely 
to  be  at  noon  time.  It  was  nearly  2 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  As  soon  as  the 
children  saw  me  coming  they  hastened 
to  meet  me  before  I  could  get  to  the 
schoolhouse.  I  imagined  that  something 
had  happened  that  caused  the  teacher  to 
dismiss  school,  but  all  the  children  came 
forward,  and  when  one  of  them  said, 
"Mister,  you  won't  go  up  to  the  school- 
house,  will  you?"  I  said,  "Why?"  Then 
several  replied,  "Our  teacher's  beau  came 
to  see  her  last  night,  and  she  sat  up  late, 
and  now  she  is  asleep,  and  we  want  to 
play!"  I  asked  the  teacher's  name  and 
the  name  of  the  schoolhouse,  and  then 
told  them  that  I  would  not  wake  her; 
but  I  walked  to  the  schoolhouse,  entered 
noiselessly,  and  left  a  written  message 
and  package  of  circulars  for  her.  Then 
I  slipped  away  without  arousing  her. 
Poor  girl,  she  had  found  the  duties  of 
the  day  too  exacting  to  keep  awake  dur- 
ing the  hot  noon  hour  in  July!  The 
children  asked  me  "if  I  waked  her,"  and 
I  said,  "No,  she  is  tired  out,  but  you  tell 
her  that  Mr.  Greenwood  called  to  see 
her." 

The  last  country  school  I  visited  was 
in  April,  1899.  The  teacher  had  a  room 
filled  with  children.  When  I  entered  a 
class  of  eight  little  boys  and  girls  were 
reading  in  the  second  reader,  and  they 
read  their  lesson  well.  The  teacher  had 
been  teaching  them  somewhat  beyond 
what  the  grade  teachers  would  under- 
take with  pupils  of  corresponding  attain- 
ments. 

She  asked  me  if  I  would  like  to  hear  a 
grammar  exercise,  and  I  told  her  that  I 
should  be  delighted  to  hear  it.  She  then 
said:  "Class,  what  is  a  noun?"  They 
raised  their  hands  and  the  answer  was 
correct,  according  to  grammar.  Then 
she  called  upon  different  members  of  her 


class  to  name  some  nouns.    Each  men- 
tioned two  or  three  objects  as  noims. 

After  the  questions  and  regies  had 
been  given  I  asked  her  to  let  me  question 
the  class.    She  was  glad  to  do  so.    The 
little  fellows  stood  up  squarely  on  their 
feet  with  heads  thrown  back,  ready  to  be 
questioned.    I  began  with  a  boy  7  years 
old  by  asking  him  if  he  had  ever  seen  a 
noun.    He  said,  "Yes,  sir,  I  saw  one  the 
other  day."     I  said,  "Where  was  it?'* 
He  replied,  "Up  a  tree."    "What  was  it 
doing    up    there?"     "It    was  hopping 
around."  "Well,  did  it  hop  up  or  down?'* 
"It  hopped  up  and  down  both,  and  it 
sometimes  hopped  around."    "What  else 
was  it  doing  besides  hopping  up  and 
down  and  around?"  "It  was  picking  up 
something  every  little  bit."    "What  was 
it  picking  up?"    "I  did  not  know,  but  I 
think  bugs  and  ants."    "What  color  was 
this  noun?"    "It  was  black  and  red  and 
white."    "What  do  you  think  it  was?" 
I  asked.    He  replied,  "I  think  it  was 'a 
sap-sucker,  but  it  may  have  been  a  yotmg 
woodpecker."     After  this  choice  bit  of 
information  had  been  obtained,  all  the 
little  children  in  the  room  wanted  to  tdl 
me  of  nouns  they  had  seen,  but  I  changed 
the  current  of  their  thoughts  into  an- 
other direction  by  requesting  the  teacher 
to  write  her  name  on  the  blackboard, 
which  she  did  in  a  plain  even,  hand.    I 
asked  them,  "What  is  a  noun?"    They 
responded  correctly.    "Now,"  I  said,  as 
the  teacher  stood  near  me,  "which  is 
your  teacher,  the  name  on  the  board," 
pointing  to  it,  "or  Miss  Jackson?"  (for 
that  was  her  name).    "Miss  Jackson  is 
our  teacher,"  they  said.     "Now,  which 
is  the  noun?"     All  said,  "Her  name'^ 
and  thus  they  got  a  clear  glimpse  of  the 
difference  between  an   object  and  the 
name  given  to  an  object,  and  I  left  the 
subject  to  find  its  way  through  the  teach- 
er'? mind. — Educational  Review. 


A  GREAT  NEW  MOVEMENT  IN  EDUCATION. 

By  Walter  H.  Page. 


If  one  were  obliged  to  say  what  sub- 
ject, apart  from  our  great  industrial  ac- 
tivity, is  now  uppermost  in  the  minds  of 
thoughtful  men,  he  would  say  Education. 


It  is  the  season  when  a  very  large  part 
of  the  population  visits  schools  and  col- 
leges, when  gifts  to  them  are  added  up 
and  announced,  and  when  visible  evi- 
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dence  is  given  both  of  the  earnestness 
and  of  the  diffusion  of  interest  in  the 
subject. 

It  would  be  an  impressive  spectacle, 
if  one  could  see  at  a  glance  the  whole 
prodigious  educational  activity  in  the 
laud.  The  colleges  never  before  had  so 
large  an  attendance ;  nor  the  professional 
schools,  except  the  schools  of  theology; 
nor  the  technical  schools;  nor  the  public 
schools.  But  more  impressive  than  the 
mere  magnitude  of  the  work  is  the  un- 
doubted improvement  in  method  and  the 
very  great  extension  of  special  forms  of 
work — ^the  development  of  technical  edu- 
cation for  instance,  and  the  wonderfully 


rapid  extension  of  manual  and  industrial 
training  (as  a  matter  of  mind-culture 
as  well  as  hand-culture).  This  last  in- 
deed is  the  most  striking  single  fact  in 
present  educational  progress.  It  seems 
to  have  been  clearly  demonstrated  that 
pupils  who  are  taught  to  do  things  with 
their  hands  do  better  work  also  with 
their  minds  than  those  who  do  not  have 
manual  training.  The  most  noteworthy 
movement  in  educational  work  in  the  near 
future  seems  likely  to  be  based  on  this 
fact.  It  is  a  movement  straight  toward 
common  sense  and  toward  the  strength- 
ening of  democratic  character. — World's 
Work.  » 


A  NEW  WORK  IN  EDUCATION 


In  the  latest  number  of  The  Educa- 
tional Review,  the  editor  of  that  alert 
periodical  calls  attention  to  the  new  du- 
ties in  the  direction  of  education  that 
are  laid  upon  the  government  of  the 
United  States  by  the  acquisition  of  the 
Philippines  and  Porto  Rico.  It  is  true 
that  these  duties  are  of  the  same  nature 
as  those  imposed  in  Alaska  and  the  In- 
dian territory;  but  they  are  on  so  much 
larger  a  scale  that  the  inadequate  means 
employed  become  more  plainly  inef- 
fective. 

This  question  was  taken  up  at  the  ses- 
sion of  the  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation at  Charleston  last  July,  and  a 
recommendation  was  made  for  the  re- 
organization of  the  Bureau  of  Education 
in  such  manner  as  to  meet  the  new  situ- 
ation. The  association  urged  that  the 
bureau  should  be  erected  into  a  depart- 
ment on  a  plane  with  the  Department  of 
Labor.  This  The  Educational  Review 
regards  as  premature  action,  which  may 
"wisely  be  postponed  until  public  opin- 
ion on  the  subject  is  better  informed  and 
more  clearly  formulated."  All  that  is 
immediately  required,  in  its  opinion,  is 
provision  for  two  divisions  in  the  bureau, 
one  of  statistics  and  reports,  to  do  sub- 
stantially the  wnrk  now  done;  the  other 
of  supervision  and  administration,  to 
take  up  the  general  oversight  of  the 
school  systems  in  Alaska,  the  Indian  ter- 


would  involve  the  appointment  of  an 
assistant  commissioner  for  each  of  the 
divisions  and  a  decent  appropriation  for 
the  salary  of  the  commissioner,  which  is 
now  only  $3,000.  The  total  present  ap- 
propriation for  the  bureau  is  but  $100,- 
000.  The  Review  thinks  that  the  bureau 
could  be  prepared  to  take  up  the  begin- 
ning of  the  new  work  satisfactorily  for 
twice  that  sum. 

Wc  do  not  question  that  this  is  the 
logical  outcome  of  the  situation  created 
by  the  extension  of  the  sovereignty  of 
the  United  States  and  the  assumption  of 
new  responsibilities,  of  which  that  re- 
lating to  schools  is  certainly  among  the 
most  serious.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  proper  dealing  with  the  schools  is  the 
absolute  condition  precedent  to  any  rea- 
sonable and  lasting  solution  of  the  po- 
litical problems  presented  to  us.  It  is 
too  late  in  the  day  to  urge  that  the  agen- 
cies for  doing  this  cannot  be  provided 
without  violating  the  traditions  of  the 
government  as  to  centralization.  No 
government  can  be  conducted  vigorously, 
wisely  and  safely  on  traditions  only, 
when  the  actual  situation  no  longer  con- 
forms to  them.  It  is  as  consistent  to  or- 
ganize the  National  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion so  as  to  handle  the  work  of  educa- 
tion as  it  was  to  create  a  federal  commis- 
sion to  deal  with  questions  growing  out 
of  interstate  commerce.    Our  forefathers 


ritory,  and  the  new  dependencies.    This  did  not  foresee  the  need  of  American 
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schools  in  the  antipodes  any  more'  than 
they  foresaw  American  railways  to  the 
Pacific  coast. 

Nor  can  there  be  any  reasonable  ques- 
tion of  the  advantage — the  imperative 
need,  indeed — of  a  careful  central  super- 
vision and  administration  of  education. 
It  is  true  that  the  conditions  differ  wide- 
ly from  Alaska  to  Luzon  and  from  Porto 
Rico  to  Mindanao,  and  great  respect 
should   be   paid   to   individual   or   race 


characteristics  as  they  develop.  But 
there  is,  nevertheless,  a  science  of  edu- 
cation. That  is  to  say,  there  is  a  body 
of  digested  knowledge  which  is  general- 
ized, which  furnishes  guidance  for  alj 
work,  and  cannot  be  disregarded  in  any. 
The  Bureau  of  Education  has  done  much 
to  promote  the  evolution  of  this  science, 
and,  properly  recognized,  can  do  much 
in  its  application. — New  York  Times  Sat- 
urday Review. 


IS  TEACHING  NARROWING? 

By  Albert  Leonard, 

President  Michigan  Normal  School. 


The  question  whether  teaching  has  a 
narrowing  effect  upon  the  intellectual 
range  and  sympathies  of  those  who  de- 
vote their  lives  to  the  work  of  instruction 
in  school  or  college  is  generally  answered 
in  the  affirmative.  But  there  has  never 
seemed  to  us  any  reason  for  the  belief 
that  the  reflex  influence  of  teaching  is 
more  likely  to  be  narrowing  than  that  of 
law  or  medicine  or  theology.  Some 
teachers,  it  is  true,  even  early  in  their 
career,  show  unmistakable  evidences  of 
arrested  mental  and  professional  de- 
velopment. Others  show  themselves  pe- 
dantic or  Conceited,  with  a  contracted 
intellectual  horizon.  All  this  is  pathetic 
enough.  But  it  remains  to  be  proved  in 
most  cases  that  these  deplorable  effects 
are  due  wholly  to  the  reflex  influence  of 
teaching.  It  is  our  own  conviction  that 
the  real  cause  for  this  narrowness  of  in- 
tellectual sympathy  is  to  be  found  in 
lack  of  capacity  for  growth  and  in  the 
barrenness  of  the  environment  in  which 
the  intellectual  ideals  of  those  teachers 
were  formed  who  show  signs  of  the  nar- 
rowing influence  of  the  teacher's  life. 
For  just  as  there  are  some  minds  that 
are  knowledge-proof,  so  there  are  some 
intellects  that  seem  to  be  devoid  of  that 
state  of  receptivity  that  marks  the  broad- 


ly educated  man.  There  are  teachers  in 
school  and  college  whose  range  of  vision 
seems  never  to  enlarge.  In  spite  of  the 
liberalizing  influence  of  a  course  of  study 
in  a  higher  institution  of  learning,  we 
now  and  then  find  college-bred  teachers 
who  set  up  their  own  narrowness  as  the 
standard  for  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
who  confuse  their  own  small  conceptions 
of  the  significance  of  life  with  the  divine 
revelation  of  the  truth.  Openness  to 
truth,  the  desire  to  know  the  best  that 
has  been  thought  and  done,  freedom  from 
bias,  are  the  invariable  marks  of  that 
largeness  of  character  which  distin- 
guishes the  man  of  culture,  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  among  teachers  there  are 
found  men  and  women  who  have  come 
to  identify  their  own  circumscribed  hori- 
zon with  the  outermost  bounds  of  the 
universe.  That  insufferable  conceit  and 
satisfied  self-assurance  which  now  and 
then  are  found  intensified  in  the  teaching 
profession  can  just  as  easily  be  found  in 
other  vocations,  for  there  are  shriveled 
souls  in  all  professions.  It  has  always 
seemed  to  us,  however,  that  the  con- 
ditions of  the  teacher's  life  are  such  as 
to  bring  a  richer  and  fuller  intellectual 
life  as  the  vears  increase. 


OUR  COLOR  SUPPLEMENT. 

Edward  B.  Clark. 


THE  ROBIN. 

The  golden  rod  many  people  think 
should  be  named  as  the  national  flower 
because  of  its  wide  distribution.  The 
robin  for  the  same  reason  might  be 
named  as  the  national  bird.  The  robin's 
ringing  spring  song,  his  confiding  ways 
and  his  marked  colors  have  made  him 
known  throughout  the  country.  He  has 
the  characteristics  which  make  our  ideal 
American  citizen.  He  is  a  cheerful  and 
patient  laborer,  a  good  husband  and 
father  and  is  brave  in  defense  of  robin 
right. 

The  early  American  settlers  gave  old 
country  names  to  some  of  our  birds  be- 
cause of  fancied  resemblances  to  the 
songsters  they  knew  at  home.  It  was 
in  this  way  that  our  robin  was  named. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  is  not  a  robin, 
but  a  true  thrush.  In  many  ways,  how- 
ever, he  is  unlike  his  brother  thrushes, 
and  sufficient  excuse  might  be  found  to 
put  him  in  another  family.  The  song  of 
the  robin  contains  the  essence  of  good 
cheer.  The  songs  of  the  thrushes  are 
tinged  with  melancholy.  The  robin  is 
our  own  familiar  friend.  The  thrushes 
treat  us  as  strangers. 

The  robin  and  the  bluebird  are  rivals 
for  the  honor  of  being  the  harbinger  of 
spring.  They  both  arrive  early  from 
the  southland  and  it  is  not  a  rare  oc- 
currence to  hear  the  notes  of  both  birds 
before  the  snowdrifts  have  melted  in  the 
fields.  Occasionally  the  robin  remains  in 
the  north  all  winter,  seeking  the  shelter 
of  a  warm,  close-growing  cedar  swamp. 
When  he  stays  his  food  consists  largely 
of  the  cedar  berries,  a  diet  that  is  varied 
slightly  with  the  larvae  of  the  larger  in- 
sects. In  the  summer  earth  worms  form 
the  greater  part  of  his  food,  though  he 
has  a  well-known  weakness  for  fruit. 
This  habit  of  fruit  eating  at  times  gets 
the  robin  into  the  bad  graces  of  the 
farmer.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the 
good  that  the  bird  does  outweighs  the 
evil. 

The  robin's  mate  wears  a  dress  that 
is  a  subdued  color  copy  of  her  husband's 
attire.  Sometimes  the  pair  will  bring 
up  three  broods  of  young  in  a  single  sea- 


son in  the  mud  and  dry  grass  nest  which 
they  fearlessly  place  within  sight  of  our 
windows. 

THE  MEADOWLARK. 

The  scientist  tells  us  that  the  meadow- 
lark,  like  the  robin,  was  not  baptized 
aright.  In  truth,  the  bird  is  not  a  lark 
at  all,  but  a  starling.  Nevertheless  it  al- 
ways will  be  a  meadowlark  to  the  peo- 
ple, for  its  haunts  and  habits  of  life  make 
the  name  fitting. 

In  the  parts  of  the  country  where  the 
meadowlark  is  not  molested  it  is  a  fairly 
familiar  bird.  In  the  spring  while  hunt- 
nig  with  his  mate  for  a  nest  site,  the 
male  meadowlark  stops  work  occasion- 
ally to  mount  a  fence  post  and  utter  his 
clear,  sweet,  whistling  note.  He  sings 
to  his  sitting  mate  until  the  young  ap- 
pear and  then  song  is  forgotten  in  the 
labor  of  providing  for  a  hungry  family. 
An  attempt  was  made  recently  in  the 
Illinois  Legislature  to  put  the  meadow- 
lark on  the  game  list.  The  farmer  mem- 
bers said  that  the  bird  was  too  good  a 
friend  to  be  shot  for  pot  pies  and  the 
bill  never  went  beyond  a  first  reading. 

Meadowlarks  are  hardy  birds  and  some 
of  them  remain  north  in  favorable  lo- 
calities all  through  the  winter.  The 
flight  of  the  bird,  with  its  alternate 
flapping  and  sailing,  makes  it  look  like 
a  miniature  prairie  chicken.  It  is  al- 
most entirely  insectivorous  in  habit. 
The  numbers  of  grasshoppers  destroyed 
by  the  meadowlarks  in  the  course  of  a 
season  are  almost  beyond  computation. 
In  parts  of  the  south  in  winter  the 
meadowlarks  change  their  habits  to  some 
extent  and  the  northern  visitor  often  is 
surprised  to  see  flocks  of  the  birds  feed- 
ing in  the  woods. 

The  meadowlark,  like  its  cousin 
blackbirds,  is  a  walker.  This  character- 
istic, taken  with  the  bird's  striking  col- 
oring, make  easy  its  identification.  It 
nests  upon  the  ground  in  a  place  where 
a  grass  roof  is  obtainable.  The  white 
eggs  with  their  cinnamon  spots  are  laid 
about  the  middle  of  May,  and  a  month 
later  the  young  are  to  be  seen  foraging 
through  the  fields. 
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OF  TREES  AND  NATURE  STUDY. 


By  Julia  E.  Rogers, 

Cornell  University. 


"I  am  sorry  for  you/'  wrote  the  out- 
going teacher  to  her  successor.  "The 
past  year  will  always  be  a  nightmare 
to  me.  Maybe  you  have  more  endur- 
ance than  I.  But  I  warn  you  before- 
hand that  the  H)rrcanian  deserts  and  the 
vasty  wilds  of  wide  Arabia  can  furnish 
no  horde  more  awesome  than  the  little 
savages  you  will  find  in  Room  7.  I 
wish  you  joy  of  them!" 

This  note  introduced  the  new  teacher 
to  her  charge.  She  showed  it  to  me  at 
the  close  of  the  summer  Institute,  and 
asked  me  what  work  she  should  attempt 
in  Nature  Study.  I  said:  "Take 
trees.  A  half-grown  boy  wants  manly 
subjects,  and  he  wants  to  tackle  them 
manwise.  Trees  have  bigness,  and 
strength,  and  a  fine  air  of  lofty  indif- 
ference. These  qualities  challenge  the 
attention  and  admiration  of  boys." 

There  was  a  look  in  her  eyes  that  I 
liked.  "Write  me  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
will  you,  all  about  it?"  She  promised 
gladly,  and  we  separated.  During  the 
next  vacation  I  got  a  letter,  and  I  quote 
from  it: 

"They  weren't  Hyrcanians  at  all," 
she  wrote,  "they  were  just  boys  I  They 
did  take  my  breath  away  at  first,  but  their 
mental  attitude  was  so  natural  and  sincere 
that  we  came  to  an  understanding  at  the 
very  outset.  Blit  they  were  so  rough- 
and-tumbly  in  every  way  that  I  couldn't 
help  worrying. 

One  day  I  was  walking  alone  up  in 
the  hill  country,  and  I  found  an  oozy 
bank  where  a  brook  had  its  beginning. 
It  crept  along  for  some  distance  under 
a  band  of  fresh  green  grass;  then,  sud- 
denly declaring  itself,  it  dimpled  in  the 
sun  as  it  wound  its  way  among  the 
sedges.  Farther  down  it  became  im- 
patient of  obstacles  and  narrow  limits, 
and  flung  itself  grumblingly  over  a 
rocky  precipice.  I  couldn't  go  any 
farther,  but  down  yonder  in  the  valley 
I  saw  it  flowing — deep,  placid  and  de- 
corous, on  its  way  to  join  the  brimming 
river. 

Here  was  my  lesson  spread  out  in  a 


parable.  I  said  to  my  restive  soul,  That 
class  of  yours  is  like  this  brook.  Those 
boys  were  Jamies  and  Harrys  in  the  pri- 
mary room — dear  little  fellows,  in  ruf- 
fled shirt  waists.  They  will  eventually 
turn  into  sedate  Jameses  and  Henrys, 
Just  now  they  are  Jims  and  Hanks — lit- 
tle Niagaras,  as  it  were.  Yon  thrifty 
farmer  makes  this  waterfall  turn  his 
grindstone.  Are  you  bright  enough  to 
take  a  hint?' 

I  remember  that  for  the  first  lesson 
we  platted  the  school  yard,  and  found 
out  what  the  trees  were.  We  did  it  at 
recess  time.  Nobody  was  obliged  to 
come,  but  they  all  did.  Curiosity  soon 
gave  place  to  interest.  Those  who  came 
to  scoff  remained  to  pray.' 

O,  well,  they  began  to  learn  a  new  lan- 
guage— ^the  sign  language  of  the  woods 
— and  they  liked  it.  It  was  a  great  sur- 
prise to  them  to  find  that  the  buds  were 
made  in  summer  for  the  next  season's 
growth,  and  that  you  could  always  tell 
an  oak  from  other  trees  by  the  leaf  scars. 
Those  doubting  little  Thcmiases  had  to 
pull  the  leaves  oflF  before  they  were  con- 
vinced that  the  scars  had  anything  to  do 
with  leaves.  I  let  them  work  out  the  law 
of  leaf  and  branch  arrangement,  and 
learn  that  buds  and  leaf  scars  tell  the  for- 
ester a  truer  story  than  the  leaves  do. 

How  we  did  enjoy  the  study  of  the 
age  of  trees  I  The  new  twigs,  with  their 
leaves  on,  were  an  easy  proposition.  But 
the  little  ridgy  bands  grew  more  and 
more  obscure  on  the  older  wood,  and  we 
couldn't  be  sure  for  more  than  three  or 
four  years  back.  The  hardest  case  was 
a  wily  old  apple  tree  in  a  fence  comer, 
which  utterly  refused  to  tell  her  age! 
After  this  puzzle,  we  went  to  a  boggy  hol- 
low fringed  with  willows.  There  were 
trees  little  and  big,  with  their  varying 
ages  writ  large  on  lusty  stem  and  branch. 
It  was  a  happy  thought  to  go.  It  re- 
stored confidence. 

From  the  willows  we  learned  some- 
thing of  the  natural  preferences  of  trees. 
Alders  and  cottonwoods  were  as  thirsty 
as  the  willows.    This  led  us  to  find  out 
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what  trees  liked  better  the  upland  soil, 
which  grew  best  in  deep  loam — which 
didn't  mind  a  sandy  soil  or  stiff  clay. 

We  learned  why  oaks  cover  a  hillside, 
while  maples  scatter  more,  by  seeing 
acorns  drop  and  roll  down  hill,  and  by 
finding  with  them  the  winged  samaras 
of  distant  maple  trees,  all  sprouting  and 
taking  root. 

Here  on  the  soft  forest  floor  we  sat 
and  talked  of  many  things.  I  had  al- 
ways wanted  to  give  a  lecture  on  Nat- 
ural Selection  I  This  was  my  opportun- 
ity The  dead  and  dying  among  the  liv- 
ing— the  struggle  for  existence — ^had 
ample  proofs  among  leaves,  twigs, 
branches  and  trees.  And  I  could  not 
have  asked  for  a  more  interested,  dis- 
criminating and  intelligent  audience. 

Here  endeth  direct  quotation  from 
that  precious  letter.     It  was  very  long. 


And  people  do  not  read  long  articles  in 
summer. 

The  kinds  of  timber ;  the  uses  of  each ; 
the  meaning  of  the  rings  and  knots  and 
grain  in  wood ;  the  doings  in  the  logging 
camp,  the  saw  mill  and  the  factory; — 
such  weighty  matters  fill^  the  winter 
with  delightful  lessons ;  and  chapters  read 
from  Thoreau,  Burroughs  and  the  "Bal- 
lads of  Robin  Hood"  came  in  to  brighten 
the  end  of  many  a  drab,  unpleasant  day. 

In  the  spring  they  watched  with  de- 
light the  unfolding  of  buds  into  leaf  and 
blossom  and  fruit.  The  miracle  of  re- 
turning spring  aroused  new  feelings.  A 
sense  of  the  majesty  and  mystery  of  life 
touched  each  one. 

To  point  a  moral  would  be  allowable 
at  the  end  of  this  tale.  But  I  think  it 
would  be  presumptuous.  Those  who 
have  read  thus  far  have  found  it. 


EDUCATIONAL  MEETINGS. 


The   New  York  University  Convo- 
cation. 

The  thirty-ninth  University  convo- 
cation is  to  be  held  in  the  Senate  cham- 
ber at  Albany  July  i,  2  and  3.  Monday 
evening  there  are  to  be  short  addresses 
from  Chancellor  Upson,  Vice-Chancel- 
lor Doane,  Regents  Lord  and  McKel- 
way.  The  annual  address  Tuesday 
evening  is  to  be  given  by  President 
William  Herbert  Perry  Faunce,  of 
Brown  University.  At  the  three  main 
sessions  the  theme  for  discussion  is, 
"Present  Tendencies  in  Education" — 
i.  e.,  tendencies  in  education  in  the  United 
States  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth 
century. 

Tuesday  morning  at  9:30  Prof.  El- 
mer Ellsworth  Brown,  of  the  University 
of  California,  is  to  give  the  opening  ad- 
dress on  "Present  Tendencies  in  Sec- 
ondary Education."  Superintendent 
William  H.  Maxwell,  of  New  York  city ; 
George  H.  Locke,  editor  of  the  School 
Review,  University  of  Chicago;  Super- 
intendent Charles  B.  Gilbert,  of  Roches- 
ter; Principal  Fred  Van  Dusen,  of  the 
Ogdensburg  Free  Academy;  Superin- 
tendent A.  R  Blodgett,  of  Syracuse; 
Principal  James  Winne,  of  Poughkeep- 
sie,  and  others  are  to  discuss  this  sub- 


ject. The  opening  address  on  "Present 
Tendencies  in  Higher  Education"  will 
be  given  by  G.  Stanley  Hall,  Qark  Uni- 
versity; President  Stryker,  of  Hamil- 
ton College;  President  Rush  Rhees,  of 
the  University  of  Rochester;  Mr.  Har- 
court,  the  Minister  of  Education  for  On- 
tario; President  Raymond,  of  Union 
University;  A.  E.  Winship,  editor  of 
the  Journal  of  Education,  and  others 
will  speak  on  this  question. 

Wednesday  morning  Dean  John  But- 
ler Johnson,  of  the  College  of  Mechanics 
and  Engineering,  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, gives  the  opening  address  on  "Pres- 
ent Tendencies  in  Technical  and  Pro- 
fessional Education."  He  is  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  President  George  B.  Stewart, 
of  the  Auburn  Theological  Seminary; 
Dr.  Bayard  Holmes,  Secretary  of  the 
Association  of  American  Medical  Col- 
leges ;  Principal  Percy  L  Bugbee,  of  the 
Oneonta  Normal  School,  and  others. 
Convocation  will  close  with  the  report 
on  necrology  by  C.  W.  Bardeen,  editor 
of  the  School  Bulletin, 

The  American  Institute  of  Instruc- 
tion. 

The  American  Institute  of  Instruc- 
tion will  hold  its  seventy-first  annual 
convention  at  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  July  5  to 
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8.  The  programme  will  consist  of  ad- 
dresses by  men  prominent  in  public  and 
professional  life,  and  of  papers  by  ac- 
knowledged experts  upon  topics  which 
are  engaging  the  attention  of  our  fore- 
most educators.  Music  will  be  a  promi- 
nent feature  of  the  various  sessions. 
The  order  of  exercises  will  be  published 
later  and  will  be  mailed  to  any  one  ap- 
plying to  the  secretary.  The  president 
of  the  institute  is  William  F.  Bradbury, 
of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  the  secretary 
Frank  W.  Whitney,  of  Watertown, 
Mass. 

The  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion. 

The  National  Educational  Associa- 
ticm,  organized  in  1857  ^^  ^^e  National 
Teachers'  Association  and  reorganized 
in  1 87 1  under  its  present  name,  will 
hold  its  fortieth  annual  convention  at 
Detroit  July  8  to  12,  1901.  This  asso- 
ciation is  now  the  largest  educational 
organization  in  the  world.  Its  member- 
ship reaches  an  annual  average  of  over 
10,000  members,  of  whom  2,500  are  per- 
manent active  members,  embracing  lead- 
ing educators  of  every  state. 

The  organization  of  this  association 
includes  eighteen  departments,  as  fol- 
lows: The  National  Council;  Kinder- 
garten ;  Elementary ;  Secondary ; 
Higher ;  Normal ;  Superintendence ; 
Manual;  Art;  Music;  Business; 
Child-Study;  Physical;  Science;  School 
Administration;  Library;  Deaf,  Blind 
and  Feeble-Minded ;  Indian  Education. 
At  the  annual  convention  there  are  eight 
general  sessions  of  the  entire  associa- 
tion and  two  sessions  of  each  depart- 
ment— except  the  National  Council, 
which  holds  six  sessions,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Superintendence,  which 
holds  no  session  at  this  time,  since  its 
annual  meeting  occurs  in  February — 
making  in  all  forty-six  separate  sessions, 
each  with  a  carefully  prepared  pro- 
gramme, besides  various  committee 
meetings  and  round-table  gatherings. 
About  150  papers  on  educational  topics 
will  be  presented  by  as  many  of  the 
prominent  educators  of  the  country,  who 
will  be  selected  by  the  president  of  the 
association  and  the  several  department 
presidents.      Each  paper  in  the  depart- 


ment sessions  will  be  open  for  discussion 
by  the  members  present. 

The  president  of  the  association  is 
Prof.  James  M.  Green,  of  New  Jersey; 
the  secretary  is  President  Irwin  Shepard, 
of  Minnesota. 

PROGRAM  OF  GENERAL  SESSIONS. 
Tuesday  Afternoon,  July  9. 

ADDRESSES  OF  WELCOME— 

His  Excellency,  Hon.  A.  T.  Buss,  Governor 
of  Michigan. 

Hon.  Delos  Fali^  state  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic instruction,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Hon.  W.  C.  Maybury,  Mayor  of  Detroit 

President  James  B.  Anghx,  University  of 
Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Superintendent  Wales  C.  Martindale,  city 
schools,  Detroit. 

RESPONSES— 

Hon.  Richard  Harcourt,  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion, Toronto,  Ont. 

Superintendent  R.  G.  Boone,  city  schools,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Note— Active  members  will  meet  at  their  re- 
spective state  headquarters,  or  at  other 
places  to  be  announced  in  the  general  pro- 
gram, at  5:30  p.  m.  Tuesday,  July  9,  to 
select  nominees  for  the  general  Nominat- 
ing committee. 

Wednesday  Morning,  July  10. 

ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 

1.  What  is  a  Fad?— F.  Louis  Soldan,  superin- 

tendent of  city  schools,  St.  Louis,  Mo, 

2.  Is   the   Curriculum    Overcrowded? — ^J.    H. 

Van    Sickle,   superintendent   of  schools, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

3.  How  Early  May  Hand  Work  Be  Made  a 
.      Part  of  School  Work?— Ch as.  R.  Rich- 
ards, director  of  Manual  Training  Depart- 
ment,  Teachers   College,    Columbia   Uni- 
versity, New  York  city. 

Discussion,  by  Wm.  K.  Fowler,  state  super- 
intendent  of   public   instruction,   Lincoln, 
Neb.,  and  Wm.  M.  Davidson,  superintend- 
ent of  city  schools,  Topeka,  Kans. 
Appointment  of  Committee  on  Nominations. 

Thursday  Morning,  July  ii. 

ECONOMICS  AND  EDUCATION. 

1.  Social  Science  and  the  Curriculum — Profes- 

sor Geo.  E.  Vincent,  University  of  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

2.  Common    Essentials    in    Economics — Pro- 

fessor John  Huston   Finley,   Princeton 
University,  N.  J. 

3.  Economics  in  the  Public  Schools — George 

GuNTON,    president,    Institute    of    Social 
Economics,  Union  Square,  New  York  city. 

Evening  Addresses. 

President's  Address— The  Duty  of  the  Nation- 
al Educational  Association  in  Shaping 
Public  Educational  Opinion — ^J.  M.  Green, 
President  of  the  National  Educational  As- 
sociation, Trenton,  N.  J. 
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Progress   in   Education — Bishop  John   Lan- 
caster Spauldinc,  Peoria,  111. 
Some  of  Our  Mistakes — Principal  George  M. 

Grant,     Queen's     University,     Kingston, 

Ont.,  Can. 
Our  National  Flower — Edna  Dean  Proctor, 

South  Framingham,  Mass. 
The  School  and  the  Library — Frederick  M. 

Crunden,  librarian  of  the  Public  Library, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
The    Relation    of    Music    to    Life — Thomas 

Whitney  Surette,  University  of  the  State 

of  New  York,  New  York  city. 

DEPARTMENTS    OF    KINDERGARTEN 
EDUCATION  AND  CHILD  STUDY. 

Joint  Sessions  in  Woodward  Avenue  Baptist 

Church. 

kindergarten  department. 

Miss  Evelyn  Holmes,  Charleston,  S.  C. 
President 

Miss  Caroline  M.  C.  Hart,  Mt.  Wash- 
ington, Md Vice-President 

Miss  Annie  Laws,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.5'^fr^/ary 

CHILD  STUDY  DEPARTMENT. 

Thomas  P.  Bailey,  Jr.,  Chicago,  lU.President 
Miss  Marion  Brown,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Vice-President 

Manfred  J.  Holmes,  Normal,  I11...5'^rr^/ary 

Wednesday  Afternoon,  July  io. 
General  Topic  for  Both  Sessions — Rhythm  of 

Work  and  Play. 


1.  President's     Address — Work    and     Play — 

Thos.  p.  Bailey,  Jr.,  president.  Depart- 
ment of  Child  Study ;  assistant  professor  of 
pedagogy.  University  of  Chicago. 

2.  Work  and  Play  for  the  Kindergarten  Child 

— Mrs.  Alice  H.  Putnam,  superintendent 
of  Chicago  Froebcl  Association,  Chicago, 
111. 

3.  Work  and  Play  for  the  Child  of  the  Ele- 

mentary School — Miss  Charlotte  M. 
PowE,  supervisor  of  primary  grades,  city 
schools,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

4.  Work    and    Play   in   Adolescence — M.   V. 

O'Shea,  professor  of  the  science  and  art 
of  education,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Thursday  Afternoon,  July  ii. 

1.  (Subject    to    be    supplied) — Miss    Evelyn 

Holmes,  president,  Kindergarten  Depart- 
ment, N.  E.  A.;  director.  South  Carolina 
Kindergarten  Training  School,  Charleston, 
S.  C. 

2.  Paper  (to  be  supplied). 

3.  Rhythm  in  the  Kindergarten  with  Illustra- 

tions from  Experience — Mrs.  Ethel  Roe 
Lindgren,  director  in  Chicago  Kindergar- 
ten Institute,  Chicago,  111. 

4.  General  discussion  of  papers  at  both  ses- 

sions. 
Note — A  Parents'  Conference  will  be  held  on 
Friday  afternoon,  July  12,  at  which  many 
distinguished  teachers  will  be  present  and 
take  part  in  the  informal  discussions. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


KANSAS. 

Kansas  state  normal,  summer  session,  Em- 
poria, June  6-Aug.  7.  Address  Pres.  A.  R- 
Taylor,  Emporia. 

Campbell  university,  Holton,  summer  Latin 
school.     Write  D.  H.  Strong,  principal. 

NEW  YORK. 

Chautauqua  Assembly,  Chautauqua,  July  3- 
Aug.  29.  Address  Chautauqua  Assembly,  Gen- 
eral Offices,  Cleveland,  O. 

Champlain  summer  school.  (Roman  Cath- 
olic), Plattsburg,  July  3- Aug.  23. 

Catholic  summer  school  of  America,  Cliff 
Haven,  July  7-Sept.  6.  Secretary's  office,  542 
Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y. 

Columbia  university,  New  York,  July  8- 
Aug.  16. 

New  York  university,  summer  courses,  July 
8-Aug.  16.  Address  Marshall  S.  Brown,  Uni- 
versity Heights,  New  York  city. 

New  York  state  department  of  public  in- 
struction, summer  institute,  Chautauqua.  July 
8-26,  P.  M.  Hull,  conductor;  Thousand  Island 
Park,  July  8-26,  C.  A.  Shaver,  conductor. 

Public  Industrial  Art  School,  Philadelphia, 
summer  session  at  Saranac  Lake.  Address 
J.  Liberty  Tadd,  319  N.  32d  street,  Philadel- 
phia. 

Cornell  University,  summer  school,  Ithaca, 
July  5-Aug.   16. 


Biological  Laboratory  of  the  Brooklyn  In- 
stitute of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Cold  Spring 
Harbor,  Long  Island,  July  3-Aug.  24.  Address 
F.  W.  Hooper,  502  Fulton  street,  Brooklyn, 
or  C.  B.  Davenport,  University  of  Chicago. 
Chicago,   111. 

ILLINOIS. 

Longwood  summer  school,  Longwood,  Chi- 
cago, Aug.  5-23.  Address  9333  Prospect  Ave.. 
Longwood,  Chicago. 

Northern  Illinois  State  normal  school,  De 
Kalb,   June   24-July   26. 

Galesburg.  Kindergarten  normal  school, 
summer  session,  June  3-28.  Radd  A.  Robert- 
son, secretary. 

New  School  of  Methods,  Chicago,  July  17- 
Aug.  2.  Address  American  Book  Company. 
Chicago. 

Armour  Institute  of  Technology,  Chicago. 
June  2- Aug.  2.  Address  dean  of  the  Technical 
College. 

Illinois  Medical  College,  summer  school, 
Chicago.     H.  H.  Brown.  M.  D.,  Secretary. 

Northwestern  University  Women's  Medical 
School,  Chicago,  July  2.  Send  for  catalog 
"W." 

National  summer  school.  Chicago,  July  8- 
20.  Write  Ginn  &  Co.,  378  Wabash  Ave., 
Chicago. 

Standard  School  of  Oratory,  1005  Steinway 
Hall,  Chicago,  July  i.  , 
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Northern  Illinois  State  normal  school,  sum- 
mer session,  DeKalb,  Jtme  24-July  26. 

Illinois  State  Normal  University,  Normal, 
111.,  summer  session,  Jtme  lo-July  19. 

Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  July  9- 

^*  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Summer  School  of  Art,  Ipswich,  Jtily  i- 
Aug.  3.    Address  Arthur  W.  Dow,  Ipswich. 

Amherst  College  Library,  Summer  School  of 
Library  Economy,  Amherst,  July  15-Aug.  16. 
W.  L  Fletcher,  Librarian. 

State  normal  school,  Hyannis,  July  9.  W. 
A.  Baldwin,  Principal. 

The  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music, 
Boston,  July  9-26. 

American  Institute  of  Normal  Methods,  sum- 
mer schools :    Conservatory  of  Music,  Boston ; 
President,  Edgar  O.  Silver,  29  E.  19th  St., 
New  York. 

Harvard  University,  Summer  School  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  Cambridge,  July  5- Aug.  15.  J. 
L.  Love,  clerk. 

Marthas  Vineyard  summer  institute.  Cottage 
City,  July  9,  terms  of  four  and  five  weeks. 
W.  A.  Mowry,  Hyde  Park,  president. 

Dartmouth  College  summer  school,  July  5- 
Aug.  3.     T.  W.  D.  Worthen,  director. 

IOWA. 

State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  summer 
session,  Jime  17-July  2y,  Address  dean  of 
summer  session,  Iowa  City. 

Drake  University,  Des  Moines,  summer 
Latin  school.    Write  Charles  O.  Denny. 

Ott  summer  school  of  oratory,  Des  Moines. 
Address  E.  A.  Ott. 

OHIO, 

Mount  Union  College,  Alliance,  June  25-" 
Aug.  9.    J.  L.  Shunk,  secretary. 

Otterbein  University,  Westerville,  June  18- 
July  30.     T.  J.  Sanders,  president. 

Wooster  University,  summer  school,  Woos- 
ter,  June  i8-Aug.  9.  John  Howard  Dickason, 
Nelson  Sauvain,  principals. 

MICHIGAN. 

University  of  Michigan,  summer  session, 
Ann  Arbor,  June  24-Aug.  9.  Address  E.  H. 
Mensel,  Ann  Arbor. 

Ferris*  summer  school,  Big  Rapids,  May  20- 
Aug.  3. 

Benton  Harbor  College,  summer  session, 
Benton  Harbor,  May  27- Aug.  6.  Principal, 
G.  J.  Edgcumbe. 

Grand  Rapids  Kindergarten  Association, 
Grand  Rapids,  July  5- Aug.  30.  Address  Clara 
Wheeler,  23  Fountain  street,  Grand  Rapids. 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 

University  of  North  Carolina,  June  17-July  6. 

Asheville  summer  school  and  conservatory, 
July  5- Aug.  24.    George  L.  Hackney,  secretary. 

COLORADO. 

Denver  Normal  and  Preparatory  School, 
sunmier  session,  Denver,  June  10- July  12.  Fred 
Dick,  Supt. 

University  of  Denver  summer  school,  June 
I2-July  23.  Address  Herbert  A.  Howe,  dean» 
University  Park. 

Cripple  Creek,  Chautauqua,  and  summer 
normal,  July  8- Aug.  29.  George  J.  Blakeley, 
Siipt.',  Cripple  Creek. 

Denver  Normal  and  Preparatory  School, 
Denver,  summer  term  opens  June  10.  Write 
Fred  Dick,  principal. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Converse  College  state  summer  school  for 
teachers,  Spartanbuiig,  June  20-July  17.  Ad- 
dress State  Supt  J.  J.  McMahan,  Columbia^ 
or  Pres.  B.  F.  Wilson,  Spartanburg. 

Benedict  College  State  summer  school  for 
negro  teachers,  Columbia,  June  20-July  17. 
Address  State  Supt.  John  J.  McMahan,  Colum- 
bia, or  Prof.  Ralph  Osbom,  Columbia. 

OTHER  STATES. 

Fryeburg,  Me.,  school  of  methods,  July  16- 
29.    Address  Rev.  E.  H.  Abbott,  Fryeburg,  Me. 

Phillipsburg,  N.  J.,  High  School,  summer 
extension  courses,  July  i-Aug.  10.  H.  Budd 
Howell,   director. 

Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville,  Tenn., 
June  24.    Address  J.  T.  McGill,  Secretary. 

Claremont,  N.  H.,  summer  institute,  July  8- 
Aug.  2. 

University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  June 
24-Aug.  2.    D.  S.  Kiehle,  conductor. 

Dakota  University,  summer  school  and  in- 
stitute, Mitchell,  S.  D.,  June  I9-J«ly  23.  Ad- 
dress W.  I.  Graham,  Mitchell,  S.  D. 

Virginia  Summer  School  of  Methods,  Staun- 
ton, Va.,  July  1-26.  E.  C.  Glass,  conductor, 
Lynchburg,  Va. 

Valparaiso  College  and  Northern  Indiana 
Normal  College,  Valparaiso,  Ind.,  June  11- 
Aug.  8.    H.  B.  Brown,  president. 

Yale  University  Siunmer  School  of  Forestry, 
Mil  ford.  Pa.  Address  Prof.  H.  S.  Graves, 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  June  14- 
July  26.    Address  H.  G.  Shedd,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Yellowstone  Park,  summer  school.  Address 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Turner,  Burlington,  Wis. 

Summer  School  of  Science  for  the  Atlantic 
Provinces  of  Canada,  Lunenburg,  N.  S.  Ad- 
dress J.  D.  Seaman,  Charlottetown,  P.  E.  I. 
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LIGHTS  TO  LITERATURE  BY  GRADES. 

Rand,  McNally  &  Co. 


It  is  evident  that  School  Readers  in 
use  a  generation  ago  have  had  their  day. 
They  were  scrappy  in  character  and  un- 
pedagogic  in  plan  and  arrangement,  and 
few  teachers  will  regret  their  departure. 
The  reaction  against  the  old-style  School 
Readers  first  showed  itself  in  the  effort 
to  provide  supplementary  reading  mat- 
ter of  a  higher  educational  and  literary 
value  than  that  found  in  the  regular  text- 
books. The  demand  to-day,  however,  is 
for  carefully  graded  elementary  readers 
that  in  themselves  meet  this  growing 
need.  In  other  words,  just  as  we  have 
come  to  believe  that  childhood  is  not 
solely  a  preparation  for  life,  but  quite  as 
much  life  itself,  so  we  have  come  to  see 
clearly  that  school  reading  should  be  not 
so  much  a  preparation  for  literature  as  a 
study  of  literature. 

This  granted,  there  still  remains,  in 
examining  a  new  series  of  readers,  this 
important  question,  how  thoroughly  and 
acceptably  have  the  editors  done  their 
work  ?  The  writer  has  long  been  of  the 
opinion  that  the  best  school  readers  can- 
not be  compiled  by  professors  of  elocu- 
tion or  literature,  but  by  scholarly,  culti- 
vated and  sympathetic  teachers  of  chil- 
dren, who  have  not  only  a  broad  knowl- 
edge of  literature  and  a  deep  love  for  it, 
but  who  have  also  a  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  the  needs  of  the  school,  and 
especially  a  keen  insight  into  child  na- 
ture and  a  loving  sympathy  with  it.  The 
publishers  of  the  series  of  Readers  called 
"Lights  to  Literature  by  Grades"  evi- 
dently recognized  this  idea  in  engaging 
their  corps  of  editors. 

The  kind  of  editorial  work  that  has 
been  done  upon  this  series  of  Readers 
may  be  indicated  by  answering  two  ques- 
tions: 

First,  how  nearly  does  this  series  ap- 
proach the  ideal  series  of  reading  books 
demanded  by  the  best  educational  thought 
of  the  day ;  and, 

Second,  what  would  be  the  educational 
results  for  a  pupil  who  had  studied  these 
books  with  a  skillful  teacher. 

In  answer  to  the  first  question,  the 
books,  mechanically  considered,  meet  all 


reasonable  requirements.  They  are  es- 
pecially strong  in  providing  reading  mat- 
ter of  the  highest  literary  quality.  The 
selections  seem  to  be  very  happily  chosen, 
presenting,  as  they  do,  material  which  has 
a  high  educational  value  and  which  will 
prove  fresh  and  attractive  to  modem, 
wide-awake  children.  The  editors  have 
done  this  most  important  part  of  their 
work  with  rare  judgment  and  fine  dis- 
crimination. The  fact  that  so  many  of 
the  selections  have  a  vital  relation  to  other 
work  of  the  school  and  to  the  life  of  the 
child  gives  them  additional  value. 

The  answer  to  the  second  question  in- 
volves the  test  of  the  books  in  the  class- 
room. The  results  there  must  be  most 
gratifying.  The  study  of  these  books 
will  beget  in  the  pupil  a  true  and  abiding 
love  of  good  literature,  and  it  will  give 
also  a  strong  incentive  to  more  advanced 
work  in  the  secondary  school  and  the 
best  possible  preparation  for  it. 

The  books  for  grades  seven  and  eight 
are  exceedingly  good.  Nothing  better 
has  been  published  or  is  likely  to  be  pub- 
lished. The  notes  on  the  lessons  are  very 
helpful,  and  will  suggest  to  every  pro- 
gressive teacher  the  ideal  method  of 
studying  the  selections.  As  is  well 
said  in  the  opening  note:  **The  reading 
lesson  should  always  be  a  thought  exer- 
cise," 

The  Holton  Primer,  which  is  the  first 
book  of  the  series,  although  the  last  to 
appear,  is  almost  perfect  both  in  subject 
matter  and  in  its  artistic  make-up. 

Many  will  not  feel  quite  satisfied  with 
the  name  given  this  series  of  Readers, 
although  the  objection  may  be  regarded 
as  somewhat  complimentary.  The  title, 
"Lights  to  Literature,"  seems  to  suggest 
the  old  idea  of  preparation  for  literature, 
and  is  somewhat  of  a  misnomer  for  a 
series  whose  basic  idea  is  to  provide  good 
literature  for  schools.  These  books  do 
not  light  children  to  a  literary  haven,  but 
they  rather  lead  them  within  the  verjj 
gates  to  the  great  field  of  literature. 

Wm.  M.  Lawrence, 

Principal  of  the  Ray  School^  Chicago. 
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THE  SCHOOL  AND  SOCIETY. 

By  John  Dewey,  Ph.D.. 

The  Uaiver«ity  of  Chicago  Press. 


This  little  book  contains  four  lectures, 
delivered  to  an  audience  of  patrons  and 
friends  of  the  University  of  Chicago  Ele- 
mentary School,  founded  and  conducted 
under  Professor  Dewey's  direction. 
The  first  three  set  forth  in  terms, 
such  that  he  who  runs  may  read. 
Professor  Dewey's  conception  of  the 
general  aim  and  method  of  Elementary 
Education.  The  last  lecture  is  a  brief 
summary  of  the  outcome  of  the  first  three 
years'  work  of  the  Elementary  School. 
The  subjects  of  the  first  three  lectures 
are :  "The  School  and  Social  Progress," 
"The  School  and  the  Ufe  of  the  Child," 
"Waste  in  Education."  Within  the  limits 
assigned  this  notice  there  is  not  room 
for  an  analysis,  much  less  a  discussion 
of  the  argument  of  these  chapters.  Only 
one  or  two  of  the  more  central  and  dis- 
tinctive ideas  can  be  mentioned. 

One  of  the  most  important  principles 
underlying  this  book  is  Professor  Dew- 
ey's conception  of  the  relation  between 
education  and  instinct.  One  great  line 
of  educational  reformers,  from  Rousseau 
down,  have  cried,  "Back  to  the  child's  in- 
stincts." In  this  Professor  Dewey  heart- 
ily joins.  But  he  insists  that  this  is  just 
the  beginning,  not  the  goal,  of  the  educa- 
tional work.  To  discover  and  appeal  to 
certain  instincts  taken  as  fixed  endow- 
ments of  the  child,  is  to  lay  open  such 
education  to  the  charges  which  its  critics 
have  not  been  slow  to  make — viz.,  that 
it  is  "pandering,"  "hedonistic,"  "back- 
boneless,"  "chaotic."  But  Professor  Dew- 
ey insists  that  when  we  have  found  these 
"natural  instincts"  we  have  just  gotten 
in  sight  of  the  real  educational  problem, 
which  is  to  get  these  separate  and  dis- 
tinct instincts  so  woven  together  into  a 
system  of  mutually  cooperating  and 
checking  activities,  that  no  instinct  shall 
be  left  stark  and  alone  demanding  exer- 
cise and  stimulus  solely  on  its  own  ac- 
count. It  is  just  this  insistence  on  the  de- 
velopment and  systentatization  of  instinct 
which  constitutes  Professor  Dewey's  con- 
tribution at  this  point  and  which  radically 
distinguishes  the  work  of  his  Elementary 
School  from  others  which  it  is  often. 


from  a  superficial  observation,  thought  to 
resemble. 

The  central  idea  with  which  the  book 
deals  directly  is  that  these  instincts  and 
the  process  of  their  development 
are  concerned  with  Social  Activ- 
ities. In  a  word,  life  as  such  is  social 
activity.  Hence  if  the  school  is  to  prepare 
for  life  it  must  be  social  through  and 
through.  This  means  two  things :  ( i )  that 
the  school  must  be  in  closest  connection 
with  the  matrix  of  the  social  life  about  it, 
a  connection  that  has  been  broken  by  the 
rapid  changes  in  our  social  and  industrial 
organization  on  the  one  hand  and  by  cer- 
tain abstractions  of  educational  theory  on 
the  other;  (2)  that  the  school  itself  must 
be  organized  and  conducted  as  a  social 
world.  Now  the  essence  of  a  social 
world  is  a  system  of  interacting,  cooper- 
ating occupations.  Such  occupations  are 
then  the  backbone  of  school  work.  Such 
occupations  are  sewing,  cooking,  weav- 
ing, work  in  woods,  metals,  clays,  etc. 
Thus  all  the  materials  of  school  work — 
mineral,  plant,  animal,  mathematics,  lan- 
guage, history,  art — which  in  the  ordi- 
nary curriculum  are  disconnected  and 
often  meaningless,  here  get  their  mean- 
ing and  value  developed  as  factors  in  the 
process  of  living.  A  fact  of  Botany  is 
not  a  fact  of  plant  life  merely,  but  of  hu- 
man life.  Because  the  whole  meaning  and 
value  of  a  plant  is  found  in  the  role  it 
plays  in  social  life.  It  is  the  vitalizing  and 
humanizing  of  material  so  often  treated 
as  inert,  dead  stuff  that  is  the  character- 
istic thing  in  this  school  on  the  side  of 
the  curriculum.  Thus  is  the  problem  of 
"correlation  of  studies"  solved,  not  by 
subordinating  the  group  of  studfes  to 
some  one,  but  by  tying  them  all  directly 
to  these  activities  of  the  child.  Such  are 
one  or  two  points  of  Professor  Dewey's 
doctrine.  There  are  many,  and  the  num- 
ber is  rapidly  increasing,  who  believe 
that,  young  as  the  work  of  the  school  is, 
it  has  already  indicated  pretty  clearly  the 
direction  which  the  next  great  education- 
al movement  is  to  take. 

A.  W.  Moore. 

The  University  of  Chicago. 
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C.  W,  BARDEEN  CONFESSES  PLAGIARARISM. 

There  is  a  delightful  instance  of  editorial  candor  in  the  June  number  of  the 
School  Bulletin.  It  is  not  every  one  who  cheerfully  would  own  up  to  plagiarism,  but 
we  have  such  a  confession  frankly  made  by  Editor  C.  W.  Bardeen.  Mr.  Bardeen 
is  never  anything  if  not  interesting  He  calls  himself  a  literary  pirate  and  then 
with  a  very  obvious  chuckle  proceeds  to  give  proof  of  the  fact. 

The  editor  of  New  York  Education  in  compounding  his  personal  news  appar- 
ently has  the  habit  of  using  too  much  sugar  to  suit  Mr.  Bardeen's  sturdy  taste. 
It  was  his  brother  journalist's  preference  for  sweets  that  led  the  Syracuse  editor  to 
be  tempted  to  plagiarize.  We  print  Mr.  Bardeen's  confession  with  the  "stolen'' 
article.  We  also  supply  the  deadly  parallel  column.  From  a  reading  of  the  sub- 
ject matter  we  get  a  fair  idea  of  the  editorial  amenities  of  educational  journal- 
ism in  the  Empire  State : 

Upon  receipt  of  the  June  Bulletin  we  rushed  for  our  files  of  New  York  Educa- 
tion and  enjoyed  a  half  hour's  still  hunt   in  the  editor's  hard  chair. 


SWEET     THINGS     BY     COUNTIES— A 

PLAGIARISM. 

(Imitated  fromi  a  contemporary  which  finds 
it  easier  to  get  up  this  sort  of  thing  than  news. 
The  quotations,  changed  only  as  to  the  locali- 
ties and  the  names,  are  all  from  the  first  three 
numbers  of  this  year.) 

Albany. — Com'r  Bonbon  is  to  be  commended 
for  his  enterprise  in  publishing  a  history  and 
directory  of  the  Albany  county  schools.  It 
is  a  valuable  manual,  and  shows  that  Mr. 
Bonbon  has  an  unusual  interest  in  the  work 
entrusted  to  him.  Albany  county  has  some 
good  schools  and  one  first-class  commissioner. 

Allegany, — The  annual  report  of  Sup*t  Trea- 
cle indicates  a  condition  of  progress  that  is 
commendatory. 

Broome. — Some  recent  public  exercises  of 
the  literary  societies  of  Angel  Food  reflect 
great  credit  upon  Dr.  Lollipop's  work  for  the 
young  people  under  his  charge,  and  upon  his 
able  corps  of  assistants. 

Cattaraugus. — ^The  faculty  of  the  Lemon 
Drop  high  schools  are  given  credit  for  the 
progress  of  that  institution  which  is  consid- 
ered one  of  the  best  schools  of  its  class  in  the 
State. 

Cayuga. — Taffy  boasts  of  some  excellent 
schools  and  school  privileges.  Prin.  Jujube 
Paste,  of  the  high  school,  is  a  man  of  ability 
in  his  work,  and  is  supported  by  a  strong  teach- 
ing force. 

Delaware. — Com'r  Chocolate  Cream,  who  is 
serving  his  first  term,  in  the  second  district, 
is  gaining  considerable  recognition  for  the 
ability  and  earnestness  with  which  he  conducts 
the  affairs  of  his  office. 

Dutchess. — In  a -recent  issue  of  his  home 
paper,  Prin.  Gum  Drop  of  Vanilla  Paste  has 
a  well-written  article  upon  the  subject  of 
"Pedagogy  of  the  Present  and  Future."  Mr. 
Gum  Drop  is  a  strong  factor  in  the  educa- 
tional work  of  the  county,  and  an  independent 
thinker  along  educational   hues. 

Erie. — The  largest  enrollment  in  the  Pepper- 
mint   school   has   been    secured    this    winter. 


COUNTIES. 


Fulton. — Com'r  Willis  E.  Leek  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  his  enterprise  in  publishing  a 
history  and  directory  of  the  Fulton  County 
schools.  It  is  a  valuable  manual,  and  shows 
that  Mr.  Leek  has  an  unusual  interest  in  the 
work  entrusted  to  him.  Fulton  County  has 
some  good  schools  and  a  first-class  commis- 
sioner. 

Albany. — ^The  annual  report  of  Supt.  J.  E. 
Massee  indicates  a  condition  of  progress  that 
is  commendatory. 

Albany. — Some  recent  public  exercises  of 
these  societies  reflect  much  credit  upon  Dr. 
Robinson's  work  for  the  young  people  under 
his  charge,  and  upon  his  able  corps  of  asso- 
ciates. 

Cayuga. — The  faculty  of  the  Weedsport 
High  School  are  given  credit  for  the  progress 
of  that  institution,  which  is  considered  one 
of  the  best  schools  of  its  class  in  the  State. 

Cattaraugus. — Salamanca  boasts  of  some  ex- 
cellent schools  and  school  privileges.  Prin. 
T.  S.  Bell  of  the  High  School,  is  a  man  of 
ability  in  his  work,  and  is  supported  by  a 
strong  teaching  force. 

Cattaraugus. — Com'r  S.  R.  Peavy,  who  is 
serving  his  first  term  in  the  second  district, 
is  gaining  considerable  recognition  for  the  abil- 
ity and  earnestness  with  which  he  conducts 
the  affairs  of  his  office. 

Chautauqua. — In  a  recent  issue  of  his  home 
paper,  Prin.  S.  P.  Moran  of  Sinclairville,  has 
a  well- written  article  upon  the  subject  of 
"Pedagogy  of  the  Present  and  Future."  Mr. 
Moran  is  a  strong  factor  in  the  educational 
work  of  the  county,  and  an  independent  thinker 
along  educational  lines. 

Chautauqua. — The  largest  enrollment  in  the 
Brocton  school  has  been  secured  this  winter. 
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Prin.  Pepsin  Gum  is  at  the  head  of  this  insti- 
tution. He  is  thoroughly  imbued  with  pro- 
fessional spirit,  and  is  a  school  man  of  recog- 
nized ability. 

Essex. — There  is  a  snap  and  vigor  about 
Prin.  Caramel's  work  at  Chocolate  that  is 
noticeable. 

Franklin. — Regarding  Sup't  Cough  Drop  of 
Cream  Pufif  a  well-known  school  man  who  is 
intimate  with  him  and  his  work  says:  "He 
is  a  thorough-going,  progressive  school  teacher, 
an  indefatigable  worker,  and  a  strictly  honor- 
able man."  Who  could  ask  for  a  better  com- 
pliment for  a  teacher?  And  especially  when  it 
is  merited. 

FmUoh. — ^The  people  of  Licorice  have  con- 
fidence in  their  school,  and  are  gratified  at  its 
marked  progress  under  the  care  of  Principal 
Jackson   Ball. 

Genesee. — Unstinted  praise  has  been  be- 
stowed upon  ComV  Walnut  Crisp  for  a  very 
successful  teachers'  institute. 

Greene. — Prin.  Hoarhound  of  Raspberry 
Cream  is  fertile  in  ideas  concerning  educa- 
tional matters,  one  of  the  best  of  which  is 
his  plan  of  government. 

Hamilton. — The  work  done  before  the  meet- 
ing by  Sup't  Lozenge  of  Trix  was  as  deeply 
interesting  as  it  was  original,  and  shows  him 
to  be  a  progressive  man  in  the  work. 

Herkimer. — Miss  Maple  Sugar  has  resigned 
her  position  to  accept  a  better  one  at  Burnt 
Almond.  She  is  spoken  of  as  a  teacher  of 
superior  talents. 

Jefferson. — ^Marshmallow  is  fortunate  to 
have  a  corps  of  teachers  possessing  the  educa- 
tional spirit,  and  a  superintendent  that  has  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  how  schools  should  be 
managed. 

Lewis. — Com'r  Spearmint  has  developed  into 
one  of  the  most  efficient  and  painstakmg  offi- 
cials, and  the  schools  are  showing  the  effect  of 
his  good  work. 

LiVf n^j/on.— Christmas  eve.  Prin.  Peanut 
Brittle  of  the  Sirup  schools  led  to  the_  altar 
Miss  Candied  Violet,  until  recently  assistant 
principal.  Both  are  teachers  of  unusual  ability. 
Mrs.  Brittle  is  a  woman  of  rare  womanly  gifts 
and  beauty. 

Madison. — Sup't  Cocoanut  Ball  of  Peach 
S<{uare  has  been  an  educator  of  force  and 
ability,  and  his  resignation  is  a  matter  of  regret 
among  school  men. 

Monroe. — ^The  annual  report  of  Sup't  Lime 
Drop  of  Date  Cream  is  full  of  suggestions, 
and  shows  that  he  is  in  close  touch  with  every 
educational  interest,  and  comprehends  full  well 
the  needs  of  his  schools.  Sup't  Lime  Drop 
is  wide  awake  and  untiring  in  his  devotion  to 
his  work.  (So  much  easier  for  Editor  Soft 
Sawder  to  rattle  on  this  way  than  to  read 
the  report  and  find  out  what  Mr.  Lime  Drop 
really  says.) 

Montgomery. — ^The  advance  of  the  school 
under  Prin.  Fig  Paste  has  been  marked,  he 
being  one  of  the  strongest  school  men  of  the 
county. 

Niagara. — This  is  the  eighth  year  of  Sup't 
Plowed  Field's  incumbency,  and  the  press  of 


Prin.  P.  E.  Marshall  is  at  the  head  of  this 
institution.  He  is  thoroughly  imbued  with  the 
professional  spirit,  and  is  a  school  man  of 
recognized  ability. 

Chautauqua. — There  is  a  snap  and  vigor 
about  Prin.  S.  S.  Travis'  work  at  Sherman 
that  is  noticeable. 

Clinton. — Regarding  Supt  Frederick  H. 
Davis,  of  Plattsburgh,  a  well-known  school 
man  who  is  intimate  with  him  and  his  work 
says:  "He  is  a  thorough-going,  progressive 
school  teacher,  and  indefatigable  worker  and 
a  strictly  honorable  man."  Who  could  ask  for 
a  better  compliment  for  a  teacher?  And 
especially  when  it  is  merited. 

Oneida. — ^The  people  of  Brockport  have  con- 
fidence in  their  school,  and  are  gratified  at  its 
marked  progress  imder  the  care  of  Principal 
Clark. 

Schenectady. — ^Unstinted  praise  has  been  be- 
stowed upon  Com'r  James  Wingate  for  a  very 
successful  teachers'  institute. 

Ulster. — Prin.  Scudder  of  this  institution  is 
fertile  in  ideas  concerning  educational  matters, 
one  of  the  best  of  which  is  his  plan  of  govern- 
ment. 

Washington. — ^The  work  done  before  the 
meeting  by  Supt.  W.  W.  Howe  was  as  deeply 
interesting  as  it  was  original,  and  shows  him 
to  be  a  progressive  man  in  the  work. 

Washington. — Miss  D.  Esther  Hollister  has 
resigned  her  position  in  the  Cambridge  school 
to  accept  a  better  one  at  New  Rochelle.  She 
is  spoken  of  as  a  teacher  of  superior  talents. 

Broome. — Binghamton  is  fortunate  to  have 
a  corps  of  teachers  possessing  the  educational 
spirit,  and  a  superintendent  that  has  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  how  schools  should  be  taught  and 
managed. 

Cattaraugus. — Com'r  Geo.  E.  Waller  has  de- 
veloped into  one  of  the  most  efficient  and 
painstaking  officials,  and  the  schools  are  show- 
ing the  effect  of  his  good  work. 

Cattaraugus. — Christmas  Eve,  Prin.  Bur- 
dette  Phillips,  of  the  Allegany  schools,  led  to 
the  altar  Miss  Mae  Sawin,  until  recently 
assistant  principal.  Both  are  teachers  of  un- 
usual ability.  Mrs.  Phillips  is  a  woman  of  rare 
womanly  gifts  and  beauty. 

Cayuga. — Supt.  Snow  has  been  an  educator 
of  force  and  ability,  and  his  resignation  is  a 
matter  of  regret  among  school   men. 

Dutchess. — ^The  annual  report  of  Supt. 
Edwin  S.  Harris  of  Poughkeepsie  is  full  of 
suggestions  and  shows  that  he  is  in  close  touch 
with  every  educational  interest,  and  compre- 
hends full  well  the  needs  of  his  schools. 
Supt.  Harris  is  wide  awake  and  untiring  in 
his  devotion  to  his  work. 


Erie. — The  advance  of  this  school  under  the 
direction  of  Prin.  Louis  E.  Boutwell  has  been 
marked,  he  being  one  of  the  strong  school 
men  of  the  county. 

Erie. — ^This  is  the  eighth  year  of  Supt.  Henry 
P.   Emerson's  incumbency,  and  the  press  of 
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Banana  Velvet  speak  very  highly  of  the  work 
he  has  done,  and  of  his  general  efficiency. 

Ontario, — Nougat  people  seem  well  satisfied 
that  they  have  in  Prin.  Pop  Corn  Ball  an 
efficient  and  able  superintendent  of  schools. 

Onondaga. — Frequent  mention  of  the  work 
done  in  the  Satin  Chips  high  school  leads  us 
to  feel  sure  that  Sup't  Tutti  Frutti  is  the  right 
man  to  build  up  the  educational  interests  of 
that  town. 

Orange. — It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  have 
looked  through  a  manual  of  the  Fudge  schools. 
Sup't  Cinnamon  B\id  has  charge  of  these 
schools,  and  the  record  of  their  work  is  one  of 
which  to  be  proud. 

Oswego. — There  is  an  enthusiasm  manifested 
in  the  Sugared  Almond  high  school  that  shows 
that  institution  to  be  in  capable  hands  under 
Prin.  Macaroon. 

Otsego. — In  a  somewhat  exhaustive  report 
of  the  conditions  and  accomplishments  of  the 
Rock  Candy  schools.  Sup't  Wintergreen  shows 
very  clearly  he  has  knowledge  of  every  detail 
of  the  school  machinery  of  that  city.  (Our 
contemporary  fails  to  note  that  Sup't  Winter- 
green  had  ceased  to  be  in  charge  of  these 
schools  more  than   six  months  before.) 

Putnam. — Among  the  most  wide-awake 
school  men  in  the  State  is  Sup*t  Black  Walnut 
Sponge.  He  is  proving  his  ability  in  a  marked 
manner,  especially  in  teaching  reading,  spell- 
ing and  English  m  his  schools. 

Cetera  desunt,  only  because  space  fails.  To 
prevent  misapprehension  we  would  say  that 
the  name  of  the  journal  from  which  we  have 
quoted  is  not  The  All-Day  Sucker.  Judicious 
praise  is  always  welcome,  but  to  smear  a  whole 
State  over  every  month  with  Porto  Rico 
molasses  is  nauseating  and  sticky. — June 
School  Bulletin, 


Buffalo  speak  very  highly  of  the  work  he 
has  done,  and  of  his  general  efficiency. 

Erie. — Buffalo  people  seem  well  satisfied  that 
they  have  in  Henry  P.  Emerson  an  efficient 
and  able  superintendent  of  schools. 

Greene. — Frequent  mention  of  the  work  done 
in  the  Catskill  high  school,  from  those  ac- 
quainted with  the  standing  of  the  school,  leads 
us  to  feel  sure  that  Supt.  T.  A.  Caswell  is  the 
right  man  to  build  up  the  educational  interests 
of  that  town. 

Steuben. — It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  have 
looked  through  a  manual  of  the  Coming 
schools.  Supt.  Leigh  R.  Hunt  has  charge  of 
these  schools,  and  the  record  of  their  work 
is  one  of  which  to  be  proud. 

St.  Lawrence. — There  is  an  enthusiasm  mani- 
fested in  the  Canton  high  school  that  shows 
that  institution  to  be  in  capable  hands. 

Tompkins. — In  a  somewhat  exhaustive  re- 
port of  the  conditions  and  accomplishments 
of  the  Ithaca  schools,  Supt.  H.  W.  Foster 
shows  very  clearly  he  has  knowledge  of  every 
detail  of  the  school  machinery  of  that  city. 


Washington. — Among  the  most  wide-awake 
school  men  in  the  State  is  Supt.  Howe.  He 
is  proving  his  ability  in  marked  manner,  espe- 
cially in  teaching  reading,  spelling  and  Eng- 
lish in  his  schools. 

—/««.,  Feb.t  Mch.  New  York  Education, 


OUR  JUNE  CONTEMPORARIES. 


The  Educational  Review  has  an  inter- 
esting table  of  contents  for  its  summer 
number.  The  Yale  College  Curriculum, 
from  1701  to  1901,  is  reviewed  by  John 
C.  Schwab,  as  this  institution  is  about 
to  celebrate  the  two  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  the  granting  of  its  charter. 
William  F.  Magie,  of  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, has  a  paper  on  "The  Ex- 
amination for  the  Degree  of  Ph.D." 
John  Dewey,  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  writes  of  the  "Situation  as 
Regards  the  Course  of  Study."  Wilber 
S.  Jackson,  School  of  Education,  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  has  a  second  paper  on 
"Notes  on  Foreign  Schools"  and  C.  E. 
Seashore,  of  Iowa  State  University,  has 


an  exhaustive  paper  on  "Suggestions  for 
Tests  on  School  Children." 

Education. — Dr.  Richard  G.  Boone, 
Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  will  assume  the  editorship  of  Edu- 
cation with  the  beginning  of  its  twenty- 
second  year  in  September.  The  maga- 
zine will  be  published  as  heretofore,  in 
Boston,  but  by  a  corporation  to  be  known 
as  The  Palmer  Company,  with  F.  H. 
Palmer  as  managing  editor. 

Education  has  attained  its  majority, 
the  June  number  being  the  last  number 
of  its  twenty-first  year.  The  current 
number  contains  a  half  dozen  good  arti- 
cles, two  of  which,  "The  Importance  of 
English  as  the  Vehicle  of  Expression," 
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by  Ethelbert  D.  Warfield,  president  of 
Lafayette  College,  and  "Suggestions 
Upon  the  Reaching  of  English  Grammar 
in  the  Elementary  Schools,"  by  Lincoln 
Owen,  Rice  School,  Boston,  are  full  of 
cogent  reasoning  for  a  more  intelligent 
and  rational  way  of  teaching  the  mother 
tongue  to  our  school  children.  "School 
Gardens,"  by  Henry  Lincoln  Clapp,  of 
the  Mater  George  Putnam  School,  Bos- 
ton, is  concluded  in  this  number.  This  is 
a  practical  application  of  nature  study 
and  we  hope  will  not  be  viewed  with 
alarm  by  the  watchdogs  of  the  three  R's. 

Modem  Methods  and  the  American 
Primary  Teacher  are  good,  continuing 
various  devices  for  making  school  work 
attractive  to  children  and  suggestive  to 
teachers.  Eli  Pickwick,  in  Modern  Meth- 
odsj  begins  a  series  of  illustrated  articles 
on  manual  training  or  sloyd,  the  principle 
tool  used  being  the  knife.  Both  maga- 
zines include  as  a  supplement  a  very 
good  half-tone  9x12  of  Henry  Wads- 
worth  Longfellow.  The  "Art  Studies" 
are  continued  and  a  series  of  industries 
articles  fairly  illustrated  have  been  com- 
menced by  Josiah  B.  Dyer.  The  initial 
one  being  "Quarrying  and  Stone-Cut- 
ting.'; 

Primary  Education  starts  on  its  June 
circulation  with  an  editorial  on  "Do  We 
Know  How  to  Rest?"  The  editor  par- 
tially outlines  her  plans  for  the  coming 
year.  Among  the  most  important  of 
these  we  notice  "Literary  Study  for  Busy 
People"  and  "Some  Phases  of  Art  in  the 
Primary  Schools,"  by  Frank  A.  Parsons. 
The  initial  pages  of  the  series  of  which 
are  given  in  this  number  of  Primary  Edu- 


cation. The  editor  hints  at  another  treat 
for  its  subscribers  in  what  she  calls  "Seat 
Work."  We  hope  the  time  is  near  at 
hand  when  these  misnomers,  such  as  seat 
work  and  busy  work,  may  be  entirely 
dropped. 

The  School  Review,  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  press,  announces  itself  as 
the  "Program  Number"  of  the  National 
Educational  association.  The  program 
of  the  convention  is  given  in  full,  with 
some  valuable  information  concerning  it. 

The  articles  presented  in  this  number 
are:  "The  Obligations  and  Limitations 
of  the  High  School,"  by  Charies  F. 
Thwing,  "The  Development  of  Moral 
Selfhood,"  by  William  L  Crane;  "Col- 
lege-Entrance Requirements  in  English," 
by  Fred  Newton  Scott ;  "The  Science  of 
Meanings,"  by  A.  J.  Bell;  "English  in 
Secondary  Schools:  A  Review,"  by  Al- 
lan Abbott. 

Among- the  editorial  notes  George  Her- 
bert Locke  gives  a  foretaste  of  what  the 
Review  can  promise  its  readers  for  the 
ensuing  year,  and  he  urges  teachers  who 
are  going  to  the  N.  E.  A.  to  attend  the 
sessions  of  the  Library  Department. 

The  issues  of  the  School  Review  sus- 
tains its  high  character. 

The  Ohio  Educational  Monthly  makes 
the  announcement  that  its  next  issue  will 
be  a  "Souvenir  Fiftieth  Anniversary 
Number."  Arrangements  have  been 
made  for  the  publication  of  a  number  of 
special  articles  by  persons  who  have  been 
prominent  in  the  educational  work  of  the 
state  during  the  last  half  century.  One  of 
the  original  board  of  editors  is  still  living 
and  will  contribute  something. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS. 

Anj  volume  noticed  will  be  sent  prepaid,  upon  receipt  of  the  price,  bj  A.  W.  Mumford, 

203  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 


A  HISTORY  OF  THE  AMERICAN 

PEOPLE. 

Francis  Newton  Thorpe,  Ph.  D.,  has  here 
given  an  enjoyable  work  for  busy  men  and 
women  as  well  as  the  best  compendium  of 
American  history  for  the  student  that  has  yet 
appeared.  Professor  Thorpe's  name  is  famil- 
iar to  every  student  of  history  as  the  author 
of  a  number  of  exhaustive,  scholarly  works, 
as  well  as  through  his  work  as  a  lecturer  on 
history.  This  new  book,  however,  is  of  much 
more  general  interest  than  an^  that  he  has  yet 
written,  for  it  fills  a  gap  m  our  literature 
which  the  late  Moses  Coit  Tyler  pointed  out 
— ^the  need  for  a  one  volume  history  of  our 
country  which  is  at  once  exact  in  scholarship 
and  readable  as  literature.  ($1.50.  A.  C.  Mc- 
Gurg  &  Co.,  Chicago.) 

ACADEMIC  ALGEBRA. 

This  is  a  worthy  addition  to  the  scries  of 
mathematical  text-books  prepared  by  Dr.  Wm. 
J.  Milne,  and  very  widely  used  in  our  schools. 
The  treatment  of  the  subject  throughout  is 
based  upon  the  most  modern  presentation  of 
the  science.  It  meets  fully  the  most  exacting  re- 
quirements of  the  entrance  examinations  of  any 
college  or  university  in  the  country.  The  nat- 
ural method  of  mathematical  teaching  has  been 
followed,  the  student  being  led  to  make  the 
proper  inferences,  to  express  these  inferences 
briefly  and  correctly,  and  to  prove  their  truth 
by  the  method  of  deductive  reasoning.  ($1.25. 
American  Book  Co.,  Chicago  and  New  York.) 

CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 

"In  order  that  the  very  object  of  free  gov- 
ernment may  not  be  defeated  and  the  people 
become  their  own  oppressors,  they  must  know 
how  to  exercise  the  rights  of  citizenship  in- 
telligently," and  this  the  authors,  Edward 
Schwinn,  M.  A.,  and  W.  Wesley  Stevenson, 
M.  A.,  undertake  to  teach  in  "Civil  Grovern- 
ment"  It  is  a  text-book  that  will  appeal  to 
pupils  from  the  summaries  and  questions  at 
the  close  of  each  chapter ;  the  concise  yet  com- 
plete text;  the  sketches  of  historical  charac- 
ters; the  supplementary  reading  supplied  in  a 
variety  of  historical  and  political  articles  and 
a  glossary  of  terms  forming  the  last  chapter 
of  the  book.  ($1.00.  J.  B.  Ltppincott  &  Co., 
Philadelphia.) 

COMFORT  AND  EXERCISE. 

Mary  King  has  written  a  tmique  book  which 
we  hope  will  have  a  large  sale.  Our  Ameri- 
can people  need  to  learn  the  lessons  here 
taught.  The  six  chapter  are:  "On  Comfort," 
"Comfort  in  Daily  Life,"  "Comfort  in  Educa- 


tion," "Comfort  in  Dress,"  "Educational  Ex- 
ercise," and  "The  Ideal  Gymnasium." 

The  mechanical  make-up  of  the  book  is  of 
the  highest  order.  ($1.00.  Small,  Maynard 
&  Co.,  Boston.) 

CONCERNING  CHILDREN. 

Charlotte  Perkins  (Stetson)  Gilman.  The 
most  striking  characteristic  of  "Concerning 
Children"  is  its  good  common  sense.  There 
are  no  statistics  and  nothing  technical;  just 
keen  and  clever  observations  of  the  every  day 
life  of  the  child  and  mother.  ($1.25.  Small, 
Maynard  &  Co.,  Boston.) 

DAVID,  THE  BOY  HARPER. 

Mrs.  Annie  E.  Smalley  has  written  the  story 
of  David's  boyhood  and  youth.  In  a  very  in- 
teresting way  she  has  followed  the  life  of  the 
boy  through  his  youth  and  middle  age  until 
he  becomes  a  great  general,  wise  king  and 
godly  man.  (90  cents.  Jennings  &  Pye,  Cin- 
cinnati and  Chicago.) 

"EDUCATIONAL  NUGGETS." 

J.  R.  Howard  has  gathered  together  in  "Ed- 
ucational Nuggets"  bits  of  ore  from  the  rich 
mines  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  Herbert  Spencer, 
Harris  and  Butler.  The  book  contains  many 
fine  extracts  from  the  writings  of  these  men, 
with  title,  author  and  publisher  of  volumes 
quoted  from,  in  the  hope  that  these  briefs  will 
interest  readers  and  make  them  wish  to  read 
the  books  themselves.  To  those  already  famil- 
iar widi  the  various  works  referred  to  the 
book  comes  as  a  special  delight,  giving,  as  it 
does,  the  rarest  gems  of  thought  from  each 
writer.  There  is  a  close  connection,  too,  in 
the  disconnected  paragraphs,  giving  suggestive- 
ness,  inspiration  and  encouragement  for  the 
training  of  right-minded  men  and  women  for 
American  citizenship.  (45  cents.  Fords,  How- 
ard &  Hulbert,  New  York.) 

ESTHER  IN  MAINE. 

Flora  Longfellow  Turknett  has  written  a 
charming  story  for  children.  It  is  the  story 
of  the  visit  and  experience  of  a  little  girl  dur- 
ing a  summer  vacation  at  her  grandparents* 
home  farm  in  Maine.  (90  cents.  Jennings  & 
Pye,  Cincinnati  and  Chicago.) 

FIRST  STUDIES  OF  PLANT  LIFE. 

Cornell  University  has  given  much  attention 
to  nature  study.  Dr.  Atkinson,  professor  of 
botany  in  that  institution,  is  author  of  a  very 
readable  book  called  "First  Studies  of  Plant 
Life."    He  aims  to  bring  the  plant  before  the 
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chad  as  a  living  being,  with  needs  like  his 
own.  {60  cents.  Ginn  &  Co.,  Chicago  and 
Boston.) 

IN  THE  MISTY  REALM  OF  FABLE. 

Mythology,  that  most  attractive  realm  in 
which  children  may  wander,  is  here  presented 
by  Emma  Robinson  Kleckner  in  a  most  de- 
lightful way.  Used  as  supplementary  reading 
in  the  grades,  children  would  even  uncon- 
sdously  imbibe  a  foundation  knowledge  which 
in  high  school  life  would  make  them  recog- 
nize as  friends  the  Greek  and  Latin  gods  and 
goddesses.  The  book  gives  a  foretaste  of  the 
pleasures  to  be  found  in  the  myths  and  legends 
of  old  Greece  and  Rome.  (50  cents.  A.  Flan- 
agan Co.,  Chicago.) 

LEADING    FACTS    OF    ENGLISH    HIS- 

TORY. 

D.  H.  Montgomery  is  the  author  of  this 
edition,  most  of  the  materials  of  which 
were  gathered  by  him  during  his  residence  in 
England.  It  is  a  book  that  will  stimulate 
thought  and  quicken  the  pulse  of  intellectual 
life  by  making  the  pupil  feel  the  full  force  of 
the  great  truth  that  it  is  only  by  knowing  what 
men  have  done  that  we  can  hope  to  understand 
what  they  are  now  doing.  ($1.25.  Ginn  & 
Co.,  Chicago  and  Boston.) 

LIFE  OF  A  BEAN. 

This  little  book  is  written  by  the  students  of 
the  Oswego  Normal  School  and  edited  by 
Mary  E.  Laing.  It  is  intended  for  supple- 
mentary reading  in  the  first  grade.  Such  books 
are  very  much  in  demand.  {15  cents.  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.,  Boston  and  Chicago.) 

LOLAMI,  THE  LITTLE  CLIFF- 
DWELLER. 

Mrs.  Oara  Kern  Bayliss,  author  of  "In 
Brook  and  Bayou,"  has  written  this  beautiful 
story  of  "Lolami."  The  scene  is  laid  among 
the  cliff-dwellers  of  Chelly  canyon,  and  the 
story  recounts  the  experiences  of  a  child  im- 
prisoned in  one  of  these  stone  dwellings  for 
years,  who  finally  escapes.  .      •     ^u 

The  author's  purpose  is  to  describe  in  the 
story  the  location  of  the  cliff-dwellers,  their 
character  and  manner  of  life,  and  especially 
their  homes  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and 
protected  from  their  enemies  by  their  inac- 
cessibility from  without  She  has  been  for 
years  an  interested  student  of  this  strange  race 
of  little  folks,  and  the  story  is  in  all  essential 
particulars  true  to  the  facts  of  their  lives  as 
they  have  been  collected  by  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  and  other  explorers. 

The  beautiful  character  of  Lolami,  his  mis- 
fortunes, and  his  courage  and  skill  in  over- 
coming difficulties  are  told  in  the  charming 
style  that  characterizes  all  of  the  writings  of 
Mrs.  Bayliss.  The  story  is  as  interesting,  and 
will  prove  as  new  to  most  grown  people  as 
it  is  to  the  children. 


It  is  printed  in  large  type,  well  illustrated 
and  substantially  bound,  for  use  as  a  supple- 
mentary reading  book  in  the  schools.  (50 
cents.  Public  School  Publishing  Co.,  Bloom- 
ington,  111.) 

NATURE'S  MIRACLES. 

These  volumes  by  Elisha  Gray  are  made  up 
of  familiar  texts  on  science.  Volume  i  is  de- 
voted to  world  building  and  life,  earth,  air  and 
water;  volume  2,  energy  and  vibration,  sound, 
heat,  light,  explosives;  volume  3,  electricity 
and  magnetism,  history,  theory,  invention  and 
application.  The  author  in  his  preface  to  vol- 
ume 2  says:  "This  volume  deals  with  the 
primal  elements  not  only  of  life,  but  of  ma- 
terial existence  itself.  Without  heat  and  light 
we  cannot  conceive  of  the  physical  universe; 
and  sound  becomes  a  modification  of  these 
without  which  animated  creation  would  soon 
destroy  itself,  and  even  while  it  lived  would 
fail  to  develop,  lacking  the  means  of  com- 
munication. (3  Vols.,  each  60  cents.  Fords, 
Howard  &  Hulbert.  New  York.) 


NEW  METHODS  IN  EDUCATION. 

J.  Liberty  Tadd  has  exerted  a  wide  influ- 
ence among  teachers  generally.  This  late 
book,  "New  Methods  in  Education,"  will  be 
received  gladly  by  his  friends  and  admirers. 
($2.00.    Orange,  Judd  &  Co.,  New  York.) 

ONE    THOUSAND    CLASSICAL    CHAR- 
ACTERS. 

Ivory  Franklin  Frisbee,  Ph.  D.,  has  prepared 
in  this  book  a  concise  account  of  every  name 
of  any  importance  connected  with  classical 
history.  The  study  of  the  classics  is  today 
far  more  comprehensive  in  its  scope,  far 
broader  in  its  purpose,  than  it  ever  was  be- 
fore. The  classical  teacher  feels  that  he  must 
in  studying  any  side  of  his  subject  avail  him- 
self of  every  possible  aid  that  can  be  drawn 
from  the  investigations  of  his  fellow-special- 
ists, in  order  to  give  interest  and  life  to  his 
instruction.  (75  cents.  Hinds  &  Noble,  New 
York.) 

ORAL  LESSON  BOOK  IN  HYGIENE. 

This  book,  by  Henrietta  A.  Merick,  is  in- 
tended for  the  use  of  teachers  in  primary 
grades.  While  it  is  one  of  the  New  Century 
Series  ^of  Physiologies,  it  can  be  used  to  ad- 
vantage with  any  book  or  series  which  may 
be  in  the  school.  It  shows  by  its  suggested 
oral  lessons  for  the  first  three  years  of  school 
life  that  as  much  knowledge  of  the  body  and 
the  laws  of  its  health  as  primary  pupils  are 
able  to  comprehend  can  be  made  intieresting 
as  well  as  of  educational  and  practical  value. 
($1.00.  American  Book  Co.,  New  York  and 
Chicago.) 

PUPPET  CROWN. 

Harold  MacGrath's  "The  Puppet  Crown"  is 
a  romance  pure  and  simple,  written  to  enter- 


tain.  Its  force  is  such  that  it  challenges  com- 
parison with  the  work  of  writers  whose  names 
have  become  immortal.  It  is  as  winning  and 
sweet  as  if  Sir  Walter  Scott  had  written  it. 
($1.50.  Bowen-Merrill  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.) 

PRACTICAL    STUDIES    IN    GRAMMAR. 

In  Samuel  W.  Norton's  "Practical  Studies 
in  Grammar"  theory  and  practice  are  com- 
bined; principles  and  definitions  given  from 
the  outset,  but  with  little  formality ;  abundance 
of  easy  examples  for  illustrations  are  given,  as 
well  as  varied  selections  from  standard  litera- 
ture for  grammatical  and  literary  study.  (40 
cents.    A.  Flanagan  Co.,  Chicago.) 

PRACTICAL  CIVICS. 

In  writing  this  book  for  use  in  advanced 
grammar  grades  and  high  school  classes,  Su- 
perintendent George  Chandler  has  done  a  good 
work.  Qeamess  and  concisement  of  state- 
ment, simplicity  of  diction  and  comprehensive- 
ness of  presentation  are  salient  features.  The 
historical  development  of  our  government  and 
institutions,  and  the  treatment  of  the  powers, 
functions  and  limitations  of  our  government 
as  outlined  in  the  constitution,  are  handled  by 
a  practical  teacher  skilled  in  the  art  of  pre- 
senting such  subjects  to  students.  As  usually 
treated  the  subject  of  Civics  contains  a  vast 
deal  of  statement  in  a  form  beyond  the  men- 
tal reach  of  the  pupils  in  the  grades  in  which 
the  work  is  taught.  (60  cents.  A.  Flanagan 
Co.,  Chicago.) 

PIECES  FOR  EVERY  OCCASION. 

Caroline  B.  Le  Row  has  seen  to  it  that  the 
selections  included  in  this  volume  are  in  har- 
mony with  the  spirit  of  classroom  work,  which 
demand  brevity,  simplicity,  good  sense  and 
sound  morality.  This  is  the  only  compilation 
of  the  kind  in  which  these  matters  are  con- 
sidered as  of  equal  importance  with  elocution- 
ary effect.  Very  few  of  the  pieces  have  been 
published  before.  ($1.25.  Hinds  &  Noble, 
New  York.) 

PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 

B.  F.  Johnson's  "Physical  Culture"  is  a  book 
of  simple,  practical  directions  for  school  and 
home.  No  costly  apparatus,  or  elaborately 
furnished  gymnasium  is  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  ideas  presented.  There  are  talks  to  par- 
ents, to  children,  and  to  teachers;  chapters  on 
breathing,  the  use  of  the  hands,  fingers,  wrists, 
lower  limbs,  and  joints;  talks  on  how  to  be 
straight,  on  food,  drink,  cleanliness,  care  of 
the  hair,  eyes,  ears,  teeth  and  feet.  Qeanli- 
ness  and  purity  of  habits  and  character  also 
come  in  for  a  word  in  this  logical  little  treat- 
ise. (35  cents.  B.  F.  Johnson  Pub.  Co., 
Richmond,  Va.) 

SCHOOL  ARITHMETIC,  PRIMARY. 


«' 


To  steer  carefully  between  the   Scylla  of 
modern  fad  and  the  Charibdis  of  mechanical 


drudgery  and  stupefying  monotony,"  John  M. 
Colaw,  A.  M.,  and  J.  K.  Ell  wood,  A.  M.,  the 
authors,  sa^,  has  been  their  aim  in  writing  the 
primary  "School  Arithmetic"  "To  teach  the 
child — not  arithmetic"  is  the  task  of  the  teach- 
er, and  the  writers  have  outlined  a  practical 
work  suggesting  methods  of  obtaining  the  best 
results.  They  have  taken  into  consideration 
the  conditions  under  which  most  teachers  are 
required  to  work  and  so  have  followed  the 
natural  order  closely.  (35  cents.  B.  F.  John- 
son Publishing  Co.,  Richmond,  Va.) 

STORIES  OF  INDIAN  CHIEFTAINS. 

Mary  Hall  Husted  in  this  little  volume  shows 
the  conflict  between  the  Indian  and  white  man, 
both  in  war  and  peace,  during  the  pioneer  strug- 
gles in  America.  It  begins  with  the  discovery 
by  Columbus,  and  closes  with  a  picture  of  the 
Indian  life  of  today.  (50  cents.  Public  School 
Publishing  Co.,  Bloomington,  111.) 

SCHOOL  ARITHMETIC,  ADVANCED. 

John  M.  Colaw,  A.  M.,  and  J.  K.  Ellwood, 
A.  M.,  have  written  this  book  to  serve  the 
three-fold  purpose  of  a  grammar  school  arith- 
metic, a  high  school  arithmetic  and  an  ele- 
mentary algebra.  The  aim  has  been  through- 
out to  give  the  student  practical  ideas  and 
actual  business  practice,  together  with  the 
proper  development  of  his  reasoning  facul- 
ties. There  is  a  special  chapter  devoted  to 
banking.  Two  sets  of  problems  are  given ;  the 
second  set  to  be  used  in  review  work.  (60 
cents.  B.  F.  Johnson  Publishing  Co.,  Rich- 
mond, Va.) 

STORIES  AND  TALES  FROM  THE  ANI- 
MAL WORLD. 

Emma  M.  C.  Greenleaf  says  in  the  preface 
of  her  book :  "Most  children  like  stories  about 
animals.  What  the  child  likes  the  mother  likes, 
the  teacher  likes.  If  happily  the  teacher,  the 
mother  and  the  child  like  these  stories,  new 
and  old,  all  is  well."  (40  cents.  Educational 
Publishing  Company,  Chicago  and  Boston.) 

STUDIES  OF  ANIMAL  LIFE. 

This  manual,  by  Herbert  E.  Walter,  Wor- 
rallo  Whitney,  and  F.  Colby  Lucas,  consisting 
of  a  series  of  laboratory  exercises  for  the  use 
of  high  schools,  is  the  result  of  seven  years' 
experience  in  high  school  work. 

The  studies  begin  with  one-celled  animals 
and  continue  through  the  development  to  man. 
"A  Teachers'  Book  of  Suggestions,"  accom- 
panies the  manual,  in  which  hints  on  the  ped- 
agogical value  of  each  study  and  suggestions 
for  the  preparation  and  treatment  of  the  ma- 
terial are  given,  "A  Table  of  Classification  of 
the  Animal  Kingdom"  completes  the  manual, 
(so  cents.    D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston.) 

TYPICAL  FOREST  TREES  IN  PHOTO- 
GRAVURE. 

These  trees  are  in  three  series  on  24  cards, 
size  9x12  inches.    Each  plate  gives  a  view  of 
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the  tree;  an  enlarged  view  of  the  trunk,  in 
which  the  characteristics  of  the  bark  are  dis- 
tinctly shown  and  an  enlarged  protograph  of 
the  leaf.  As  these  protogravures  are  made 
from  actual  photographs  taken  directly  from 
nature  they  must  be  accurate.  They  are  beau- 
tifully and  artistically  printed  on  a  fine  grade 
of  paper  and  will  satisfy  the  most  fastidious. 
A  few  concise  notes  are  printed  on  each  card, 
giving  the  habits,  economic  value  and  other 
facts  of  interest.  These  illustrations  will  be 
found  of  great  value  in  the  classroom  and  in 
the  study  of  the  botanist.  (Each  series  40 
cents;  complete  $1.00.  A.  W.  Munford,  Chi- 
cago.) 

THE  TRANSFIGURATION  OF  MISS 

PHILURA. 

Florence  Morse  Kingsley  in  Miss  Philura 
raises  the  question,  "Is  it  a  satire  or  not?" 
The  Brooklyn  Eagle  says  yes :  "A  very  clever 
story  .  .  .a  satire  on  some  of  the  new 
scientists  who  believe  in  the  'all-encircling 
Good,'  and  that  all  one  has  to  do  is  ask,  and, 
if  he  believes  he  shall  receive  those  things 
which  he  seeks.  .  .  .  The  story  is  very 
bright  and  captivating." 

Helen  Wilmans  says  no:  "The  story  of 
Miss  Philura  is  the  most  perfect  thing  in  its 
line  I  ever  got  hold  ol  It  is  the  first  real  hit 
I  have  seen  as  a  story  founded  on  the  new 
idea.  It  illustrates  the  great  truths  I  have 
been  teaching  so  long.  It  shows  how  easy  it 
is  to  make  these  truths  come  into  our  every- 
day lives  and  do  for  us  just  the  things  we  want 
done."  (60  cents.  Funk  &  Wagnalls,  New 
York.) 

THINKING   AND   LEARNING   TO 

THINK. 

J.  B.  Schaeffer,  Ph.  D.„  LL.  D.,  gives  in 
his  "Thinking  and  Learning  to  Think"  many 
valuable  suggestions,  some  of  which  are:  To 
think;  to  learn  to  think  right,  and  to  help 
others  to  learn  to  think;  to  give  encourage- 
ment to  the  conscientious  teacher,  rather  than 
to  criticise  adversely  until  he  is  heartsick 
and  weary;  to  present  a  few  of  the  pedagog- 
ical problems  in  a  clear  way,  and  to  uphold 
present  school  systems  unless  a  better  can  be 
suggested.  As  "Man  is  a  thinking  being, 
whether  he  will  or  no,  all  he  can  do  is  to  turn 
his  thoughts  the  best  way."  The  book  is  val- 
uable as  a  means  to  the  end  sought.  ($1.25. 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia.) 

THE   NEW   ERA. 

E.  O.  Butterfield  has  devoted  thirty  pages 
of  his  song  book,  "The  New  Era,"  to  the 
"New  Idea"  notation,  the  last  125  pages  being 
given  to  music  suitable  for  day  schools,  sing- 
ing schools,  convocations  and  the  home.  The 
author  has  evidently  borne  in  mind  that  the 
best  in  music  is  none  too  good  for  the  Ameri- 
can boys  and  girls,  so  has  striven  to  cultivate 
a  taste  for  good  music,  as  well  as  to  give  songs 
that  are  pleasing  and  bright.    The  result  is  a 


happy  selection  of  music,  neither  too  easy  nor 
too  difficult,  but  of  a  grade  that  a  pupil  can 
and  will  master.  (75  cents.  C.  W.  Bardeen, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.) 

THE   NEW   HIGHER  ARITHMETIC. 

A.  W.  Rich  has  in  this  book  made  an  at- 
tempt to  supply  the  long  felt  need  of  a  good, 
practical  and  suggestive  higher  text  in  arith- 
metic. Not  a  book  of  catch  problems,  or  a 
book  filled  with  curious  or  obsolete  matter  is 
here  presented;  but  a  helpful,  inspiring,  use- 
ful text  book.  A  feature  has  t^en  added 
known  as  "Indicated  Work,"  by  which  the  pu- 
pil is  taught  to  formulate  his  problems  and  to 
express  them  in  clear  and  definite  language. 
(75  cents.    A.  Flanagan  Co.,  Chicago.) 

THE  PERRY  PICTURES. 

The  Perry  Pictures  hardly  need  any  words 
of  commendation.  They  have  made  it  possi- 
ble for  even  the  poorest  child  to  have  repro- 
ductions of  the  most  famous  paintings  of  the 
world,  (i  cent  each.  Perry  Pictures  Co., 
Maiden,  Mass.) 

THE  AENEID  OF  VIRGIL-BOOK  I. 

Archibald  A.  Maclardy,  B.  A.,  has  written  a 
book  by  which  any  one  can  learn  not  only 
about  the  Latin  language,  but  the  language  it- 
self. This  text  will  afford  an  opportunity  for 
occasionally  undergoing  that  best  of  discipline, 
translation  at  sight.  It  further  enables  a  stu- 
dent to  obtain  a  bird's-eye  view,  so  to  speak, 
of  the  scansion  of  whole  verses  and  whole 
paragraphs,  thereafter  to  appreciate  the  mel- 
ody and  artistic  beauty  of  the  rhythm,  and 
finally  to  commit  passages  to  memory  not  only 
with  ease,  but  with  enjoyment.  ($1.50.  Hinds 
&  Noble,  New  York.) 

THE  CHILD :  A  STUDY  IN  THE  EVOLU- 
TION OF  MAN. 

Alex.  F.  Chamberlain  has  written  this  vol- 
ume, which  is  neither  a  treatise  on  embryol- 
ogy nor  an  essay  on  anatomy  or  physiological 
psychology,  but  is  intended  as  a  study  of  the 
child  in  the  light  of  the  literature  of  evolu- 
tion, an  attempt  to  record  and,  if  possible, 
interpret  some  of  the  most  interesting  and 
important  phenomena  of  human  beginnings 
in  the  individual  and  in  the  race.  ($1.50. 
Chas.  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.) 

THE  SECOND  SCHOOL  YEAR. 

Henrietta  M.  Lilley  in  the  "Second  School 
Year"  has  outlined,  according  to  consecutive 
months,  the  work  done  by  second  year  chil- 
dren in  the  California  (Pa.)  State  Normal 
School.  This  little  book  will  be  a  very  valua- 
ble aid  to  teachers  in  planning  their  work  for 
the  school  year.  It  encourages  originality, 
suggesting  outlines  for  methods  of  teaching, 
and  shows  the  correlation  of  subjects  in  the 
school  curriculum.  ($1.00.  C,  W.  Bardeen, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.) 
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WAYS  OF  WOOD  FOLK. 

Some  of  these  sketches  by  William  J.  Long 
originally  appeared  in  the  Youth's  Companion, 
but  are  here  dedicated  to  Plato,  the  Owl,  who 
looks  over  the  author's  shoulder  as  he  writes 
and  who  knows  all  about  the  woods.  This 
little  book  should  be  in  the  library  of  every 
school.  It  contains  fifteen  charming  stories 
of  animal  life,  the  first  of  which,  "Fox  Ways," 
is  the  most  interesting.  (50  cents.  Ginn  & 
Co.,  Chicago.) 

WIGWAM  STORIES. 

Mary  Catherine  Judd's  name  is  very  fa- 
miliar to  us  as  the  author  of  "Classic  Myths," 
which  is  having  an  extensive  sale.  These 
stories,  told  by  and  about  the  Indians,  have 
been  gathered  from  various  sources.  They 
show,  among  other  interesting  facts,  that  the 
love  of  the  beautiful,  and  also  of  the  humor- 
ous, dwells  in  the  heart  of  the  wild  Indian. 
(75  cents.    Ginn  &  Co.,  Chicago  and  Boston.) 


WILDERNESS  WAYS. 

This  little  book,  written  by  Wm.  J.  Long, 
gives  many  interesting  sketches  which  are  the 
result  of  many  years  of  observation  in  the 
meadows  and  fields.  He  treats  the  animals 
purely  as  such;  not  giving  them  human  mo- 
tives and  imaginations,  as  so  many  writers  do. 
(45  cents.    Ginn  &  Co.,  Chicago.) 

WHAT  IS  A  KINDERGARTEN? 

The  author,  George  Hansen,  in  this  work 
propounds  the  question,  "What  is  a  Kinder- 
garten?" and  then  proceeds  to  vigorously  dis- 
cuss the  importance  of  nature  in  its  equip- 
ment and  development.  The  fact  that  the 
author  is  by  profession  a  landscape  artist  en- 
ables him  to  offer  many  valuable  suggestions 
in  the  placing  of  shrubs,  plants  and  trees.  (75 
cents.  D.  P.  Elder  &  Morgan  Shepard,  San 
Francisco.) 
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Educational  Articles  in  the  June  Magazines. 

Working  One*8  Way  Through  College,"  Alice  Katherine  Fallows Century 

The  Story  of  the  States — Colorado,*'  Earl  Mayo Pearson^ s  Magazine 

The  Scottish  University,"  John  Gricr  Hibbon Scridner's  Magazine 

Words  and  Their  History,"  R.  W.  McAlpine St.  Nicholas 

Population  and  the  Isthmian  Canal,"  Prof.  Lrewis  M.  Haupt LippincotVs 

The  Opportunity  of  the  Small  College,"  Herbert  W.  Horwill Atlantic  Monthly 

The  Profit  of  College  E<ducation,"  Presidents  Hadley,  Jordan,  Sherman  and  Thwinjg^. 

Success 

Religion  of  the  College  Student,"  Prof.  Francis  G,  Peabody Forum 

The  Latest  Triumphs  of  Electrical  Invention,"  Prof.  Jos.  S.  Ames Review  of  Reviews 

The  Ideal  School  House,"  Wm.  H.  Bumham World's  Work 

American  Historians  of  To-day,"  Alfred  Mathews The  Criterion 

A  Plea  for  Pure  Science,"  Prof.  Henry  A.  Rowland Popular  Science  Monthly 

A  Girl's  College  Life,"  Lavinia  Hart *. Cosmopolitan 

Poetry  of  the  Chinese,"  Dr.  W.  A.  P.  Martin North  American  Review 

Trade  Routes  and  Civilization,"  Jacques  W.  Redway Gunton's  Magazine 

Alleged  Luxury  Among  College  Students,"  Arthur  T.  Hadley The  World's  Work 

English  Language— Its  Debt  to  King  Alfred,"  Brander  Mathew Harper's 

Study  of  Children,"  Arthur  McDonald Everybody's  Magazine 

Magnificent  Home  of  Learning,"  Victor  Henderson World's  Work 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  LAW  SCHOOL 

OF  ILLINOIS. 
ROSWELL  SHINN,  LL.D.,  Dean. 

62  DEARBORN  STREET, 
CHICAGO 

Offers  unusual  facilities  for  the  .study  of  the  science  of  the 
law  at  a  minimum  cost  and  equips  students  for  the  success- 
ful  practice  of  the  profession. 

It  has  an  unexcelled  faculty  of  eminent  practitioners 
especially  sklilcd  in  the  field  of  their  chosen  subjects,  who 
seek  not  to  obtain  personal  gain  but  to  impart  desired 
knowledge. 

It  is  always  open  for  the  admission  of  students,  and 
has  preparatory  and  post-graduate  courses. 

Correspondence  solicited. 


1    000     WOPCl6     TO  tPELL.  MURK.  USE  MO  DEFINE. 
n«alble  BI>4tBC.  IBs.   SpMilal  prl««a  for  •laia  ■■•. 

Tha  list  !•  Uu  nMlt  ol  Kclnal  upaiiaaE*.  Wordi  alMptltad  bj  taubsi*  In  thtlt 
■poodanc*  and  wprd*  mUaaBd  bj  taachan  dorinr  tIiIU  at  thalr  acbmli.  were  Jotted  dowi 
tbaae<jrlth  a  few  froai  axaiBlaalloa  papara,  nake  the  Uat. 

Tke  arraatVBMDt  la;  The  word  inllad.  Tba  word  marked  according  to  Wabati 
deflnltUm  or  a  aaalenca  In  which  the  word  li  correctly  oaed.  Pagea  o[  ralad  paper  for  pm 
tion  ot  Iroablaaoaia  worda  ar*  added  aa  pan  ot  tha  booh. 

Da^fDad  for  aaa  In  Snmmar  Schoola  and  Initlietaa.  It  li  provlnr  vair  popalai 
adiaacad  claaaa*  la  apalllar,  la  acadamlaa  aad  high  echoola.  It  la  jaal  lb*  book  for  the  Sa 
and  Hlfbth  Qradea.  and  to'  advaBEad  nplla  la  Cowrtiy  Scboala. 

Ilwaalodaadaalaaplratloa  for  the  da;  to  l>«  opeeed.  aa  It  alwayi  waa,  with  a  lesao 

waa  aalTBnally  prepared.— «D  laaplratloa  aol  only  to  " ' — '  " — ' "■"' *" 

InalrBctora,  who,  I  may  coafaaa,  ware  aomatlmea  pat  to 
plajad  bj  tba  atndeati  toward  tbla  part  ot  their  work. 
ncelTa  a  hearty  welcome  by  teachaia  and  papltr      "   ' 


by  tha  woBdarfal  aalnatloa  dl 

. certain  that  thia  aew  book  Hi 

S.  S.  Mclmtirt,  SmfirtaHmJiMI  ef  Sckealt. 


SCHOOL  JOURNAL  COMPANY,  Minneapolis.  Minn. 
SOUTHWESTERN  ^  TEACHERS  ^  ftGENCY. 


We  are  headquarters  for  the 
Perry  penny  pictures.  Send 
your  orders  to  us.  We  will 
send  Free  25  of  these  pictures 
to  any  one  sending  us  one  new 
subscription  with  $1.00  for  the 
'■  Review  of  Education." 


Not  Promises— Actual  Dividends 


EASTERN   CONSOLIDATED 

OIL  COMPANY  STOCK 

will  be  on  sale  a  short  time  longer  only  at 

25  CENTS  PER  SHARE 


NOW  earning  dividends  at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent  monthly,  6  per  cent 

quarterly,  24  per  cent  annually  on  the  investment 

We  have  an  acreage  of  19,8065^  acres  of  the  best  proven  oil  land 
in  California.  Our  Kern  River  property  is  in  the  famous  Section  29. 
The  officers  and  directors  are: 

DEPOSITORY; 

North  American  Trust  Co.,  New  York  City. 

OFFICERSi 

President,  Hon.  Daniel  N.  Morgan,  Former  Treasurer  of  the  United  States. 
Vice-President,  Hon.  Ernest  Cadv,  Former  Lieut.-Governor  of  Connecticut. 

Treasurer,  Edward  K.  Morgan. 

Secretary,  George  W.  Bennett. 

DIRECTORS: 

Hon.  Daniel  N.  Morgan,  New  York  City. 
Hon.  Ernest  Cady,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Hon.  Miles  B.  Preston,  (Ex-Mayor  of  Hartford,  Conn.) 

Hon.  Chas.  J.  Noyes,  (Ex-Speaker  Mass.  House  of  Representatives.) 
L.  A.  CoRBiN,  (of  White,  Corbin  &  Co.,  Rockville,  Conn.) 


California  Manager,  H.  D.  Lombard,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Field  Superintendent,  John  Rommell,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


With  such  a  property  and  such  a  management  it  is  the  best  in 
vestment  on  the  market  today  and  must  constantly  increase  in  value, 
Send  for  prospectus  and  order  blanks  to 

L.  E.  PIKE  &  CO.,  Fiscal  Agents, 

1236  5tock  Exchange  Bldg.,  -  Chicago,  III. 
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6111;  yge  copDer  stock  for  Sale. 

AN  INVESTMENT. 

BETTER  THAN  UNITED  STATES  BONDS. 

BETTER  THAN  RAILROAD  BONDS  OR  STOCKS. 

BETTER  THAN  A  LIFE  INSURANCE  POLICY* 

WHY? 


Because  this  Investment  will  pay  larger  dividends. 

Because  the  continued  Increasing  quantity  of  large  ore  bodies  will 

double  the  par  value  of  the  stock  each  year. 
Because  this  increase  and  multiplication  of  values  will  increase  for 

generations  to  come. 


A  limited  number  of  shares  of  paid-up,  non-assessable  stock  in  an  Illinois  cor- 
poration, having  its  home  office  In  Chicago  and  controlled  by  Chicago  people,  are 
offered  for  sale  at  SO  per  cent  of  their  face  value.  These  copper  mines  cover  an  area 
of  land  equal  to  a  mile  square,  embracing  the  apex  and  sides  of  a  mountain  over 
2,000  feet  In  height. 

Development  work  to  the  extent  of  nearly  7,000  feet  in  tunnels,  shafts,  drifts 
and  winzes,  all  In  copper  ore,  have  been  driven,  exposing  several  million  dollars  of 
ore.  This  Is  located  in  a  climate  favorable  for  mining  operations  the  year  round, 
with  railroad  communication  direct  to  the  mines.  The  title  of  this  property  Is 
perfect  and  the  company  is  entirely  out  of  debt.  The  proceeds  of  the  stock  offered 
for  sale  are  to  be  devoted  to  two  purposes  —  namely: 

First — To  complete  two  tunnels.  No.  1,  to  pierce  the  body  of  ore  at  a  depth  of 
about  1,100  feet ;  and  No.  2,  to  pierce  the  body  of  ore  at  a  depth  of  about  1,800  feet. 
These  two  tunnels  can  be  completed  within  eight  months  from  date ;  and  as  all 
work  is  now  in  ore,  this  development  Is  likely  to  develop  the  largest  body  of  copper 
ore  on  the  continent. 

Second — To  place  In  operation  a  reduction  plant  of  one  hundred  (100)  tons  per 
day.  This  can  oe  in  full  operation  within  six  months.  The  product  of  this 
mill,  together  with  the  high-grade  ore,  shipped  direct  to  the  smelter,  will  produce 
exceedingly  large  dividends,  bringing  the  stock  to  par  within  the  coming  year. 

An  analysis  of  the  low-grade  ore  just  made  Is  as  follows: 

Copper,  10.33  per  cent ;  gold,  $5  per  ton  ;  sliver,  $2.70  per  ton  ;  nickel,  $6  per 
ton ;  cobalt,  $3  per  ton,  making  the  value  of  this  low-grade  ore  upward  of  $47  per 
ton.  There  are  millions  of  tons  of  this  grade  ore  in  sight.  When  we  consider  the 
average  value  of  the  celebrated  Calumet  and  Hecla  copper  mine  ore  is  but  3^  per 
cent,  or  $10.50  per  ton,  and  that  company  having  declared  over  $73,000,000  In 
dividends,  thus  showing  its  ore  to  contain  less  value  than  the  above  analysis  shows 
of  gold,  silver  and  nickel,  and  as  the  Calumet  and  Hecla  twenty-five  dollar  shares 
are  now  selling  at$8SS  per  share,  the  possibilities  of  the  advancement  in  the  value 
of  the  stock  offered  by  roe  are  great.  Adjoining  our  copper  mines,  our  neighbors 
have  taken  out  upward  of  Twenty  Million  Dollars  ($20,000,000),  and  have  devel- 
oped the  vein  on  our  end  lines  to  a  depth  of  1,700  feet.  Our  surface  ore  cropplngs 
on  the  mountain  tops  are  2,300  feet  above  the  surface  workings  of  our  neighbors— 
thus  we  have  over  4,000  feet  In  depth  of  valuable  ore  deposits.  Our  neighbors  are 
producing  over  one  and  a  half  millions  per  year  and  have  only  one  eighth  of  the 
area  that  we  own. 

investigation  as  to  the  ak>ove  statement  being  true  is  solicited  from  any  desirous 
of  making  a  permanent  investment. 

t^OBEt^T  IilHH> 

^anufaetufeif  of  IVIining  |yiaehin«]fy  and    Fi^efl^l  Agant, 

1025  fieiu  Voirk  Liife  fildg.»  Chieago. 
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INDIANA  TRANSPORTATION  OO. 

Midiipn  City  &  Chicago  Linei 

NEW  STEAMER 


MARY 

Makes  two  trips  daily  to 

MicUgan  City  &  Alaska  Beach 

Leaves  dock,  State  St.  Bridge  9.30 
a.  m.  and  8.00  p.  m  daily.    Retam> 
ing  arrives  at  Cbio^o  9.00  a.  m.  and 
6.39  p.  m. 
Daily  Bzcursions  &om  Chicago. 

ROUND  TRIP  75  CENTS 

A  beautiful  boat,  a  cool  breeze  and 

back  in  time  for  supper. 

E.  S.  Craw,  Gen.  Pass.  Agt 

Tel.  Cent.  3162.  No.  i  State  St 

Chicago,  111. 


Chicago  College  of  Law 

AND 

Kent  College  of  Law. 

Law  Department  of  Lake  Porest 
University. 


Atbenasum  Balldlac,  a6  Van  Bnrcn  St., 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Hon.  Thomas  A.  Moran,  LL.  D.,  Dean. 

Both    Dk7   kDd  B*«alaf  comraea  with  camplM* 

Day  S*««l«a*  mn  bald  dBriag  th*  Boralnr  and 
af  tatBoon  lunn. 
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ELMER  E.  BARRBTT,  LL.  B., 
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FIVE  NEW  BOOKS 


FOREST  TREES. 

BY  JULIA  B.  ROQBRSt  Coraell  University.  Ready  ebout  Dec.  ist. 

lame.    About  350  pegee.    Prlcet  $a.    Advance  orders*  $i. 

This  book  will  be  illostrated  with  the  pictures  from  our  Typical  Forest  Trees  in 
Photosrravnre  and  will  be  the  most  beantif nl  and  practical  book  on  trees  ever  published. 
It  will  also  contain  200  drawing^s  and  other  illustrations. 

Miss  Rosters  was  science  teacher  in  the  higrh  schools  of  Des  Moines  and  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa,  and  as  an  institute  lecturer  in  Nature  Study  attained  a  prominent  place  among^  the 
educators  of  the  state.  In  1900  she  was  one  of  Prof.  Bailey's  assistants  in  the  Cornell 
Summer  School  of  Nature  Study,  and  the  two  years  following:  were  spent  in  postgrraduate 
study  in  Cornell  University.  

A  NEW  BOOK  ON  BIRDS. 

BY  EDWARD  B.  CLARK. 
16  Colored  Ptates.  Ready  Nov.  tsU 

We  have  had  so  many  calls  for  an  elementary  bird  book  to  be  illustrated  with  our  color 
plates  reduced  in  sise  that  we  have  decided  to  publish  one. 

Price,  $1.    Orders  receivad  In  advance  of  publication,  79  cents. 


A  Boy^s  Trip  to  Ydlowstonc  Park* 

BY  OUN  D.  WHEELER.  100  Illustrations.  Ready  Oct.  ist. 

This  is  a  charming'  story,  adapted  for  supplementary  reading  in  schools.  No  one  is 
more  capable  than  Mr.  Wheeler  to  write  a  delightful  story  about  this  most  interesting 
region.    Geography  teachers  will  welcome  it. 

Price,  78  cents.    Orders  received  In  advance  of  publication,  50  cents. 


CONSTRUCTION  WORK. 

Its  Relation  to  Number,   Literature,   History  and   Nature  Work. 
By  EDWARD  F.  WORST,  Prin.  Okie  Street  School,  Austin,  III. 

Thii  little  Tolnme  contains  one  hnndred  and  twenty  models  for  conetnictlon  work  In  brietol  boatd,  manila 
paper  and  mimeograph  paper,  with  definite,  dictated  steps  for  making  each  one.  They  are  planned  origl- 
sally  for  work  in  the  primary  grades.  Among  the  articles  made  we  find  baskets  and  boxes  of  Tarions  kinds, 
fnmitare.  trays,  postage  stamp  holders,  thread  winder,  pencil  holder,  comb  case,  cradle,  candlestick, 
Pnrltaa  hat,  Eskimo*s  sled,  bill  holder,  card  recelTor,  wind  mill  and  King  A.lf  red*s  lantern,  etc.,  etc.  Many  of 
the  forms  are  familiar  to  klndergartners  through  their  work  in  card-board  modeling.  Primatr  teachers  will 
doabtless  find  it  Tery  nsefnl.  The  exercises  given  in  the  book  afford  one  means  of  manual  training  developing 
accuracy,  familiarity  with  terms,  opportunity  for  measurement,  etc. 

135  Illustrations.    108  pp.,  8^x8^  In.    79  cents. 


FAMILIAR  BIRDS. 


An  Interesting  Book  on  Familiar  Birds,  by  JOSEPH  QRINNBLL,  President  of  the 

Cooper  Ornithological  Club,  of  California. 

Illustrated  with  16  color  pictures.    Price  $1.00.    Advance  orders,  75  cents. 


A.  W.  MUMFORD,  Publisher,  203  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago. 
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TEACHERS 


* 


attending  the  National  Educational 
Association  Meeting  at  Detroit  will 
find  it  to  their  advantage  before  decid- 
ing definitely  on  their  summer  vaca- 
tion to  consult  the 


Canadian  Pacific  ^itway* 

Side  trip  tickets  will  be  sold  in  Detroit  to 
nearly  all  points  in  Canada  at  a  SINGLE 
FARE  for  the  round  trip ,  from  July  13th 
to  2 2d,  inclusive,  good  to  return  until  Sept. 
ist.  Special  low  rates  will  also  be  in  effect 
to  Buffalo  and  to  lake  and  river  resorts, 
such  as  Niagara  Falls,  Georgian  Bay, 
Lake  Ontario,  Alexandria  Bay,  Thousand 
Islands  of  the  St  Lawrence,  and  other 
famous  watering  resorts. 

For  further  information  apply  to 

A.C.SHAW, 

General  c4genU  Passenger  Department, 

228  South  Clark  Street, 

Chicago^ 
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y^IDL^ND 


QNivnuaixq 

CHICAGO  AND  DIXON,  ILL. 

I  IWU  ^^^  freshman  year's  study  In  the  Chicago  Law  School  gives  a  complete 
l-J^  W  preparation  for  business  life,  and  prepares  for  advanced  standing,  or  second 
year,  leading  to  degrees  of  LL.B.,  and  LL.M.  and  prepares  for  admission  to  the  Bar  In 
all  the  States. 

M  Rr^K^I  M  R  The  major  subjects  are  studied  during  the  first  year,  so  that  the 
■   II^LylV^II  il^  student  can  take  advanced  standing  in  any  medical  college  lead- 


ing to  degree  of  M.  D. 


r\FMT|QTDV/  The  first  year's  work  prepares  the  student  for  the  lat>ora- 
L/LI  1  I  lO  I  K  I  tory  In  technical  and  operative  work:  the  second  year  lead- 
ing to  degree  of  D.D.S. 

DHZSDMZSr^V  The  general  subjects  of  Pharmacy  are  Chemistry,  Botany, 
I  I  l/lrC  I  l/IV-  I  Microscopy  and  others;  prepares  the  student  for  the  second 
year  and  the  State  Board  of  Examination  leading  to  degree  of  Ph.  C. 

PI  II  I  Rl  KINF^^  rCS\  ID^F  including  Bookkeeping,  Business 
I  ULL  DUJiliLJJ  V^V^UKJL  Correspondence,  Business  Arltn- 
metic.  Business  Forms,  Business  Penmanship,  Actual  Business  and  Office  Work. 
Shorthand  and  Typewriting  Course;  the  Elective  system  of  Shorthand  Is  taught, 
simplest,  most  easy  of  acquirement  and  the  most  rapid  system  extant. 

NODM  X I  CC\\  I  R^F  Leading  to  decree  of  B.  Pd.,  and  fitting  for  ex- 
IMVyKI  lAL-  V^V^UrOL  amlnation  for  Second  Grade,  First  Grade  and 
five-year  State  Certificate. 

C\  X^^ir'XI  CDl  IR^F  Leading  to  the  degree  of  A.  B.,  and  bringing 
V-L-'v3JlV^rVL-  V>WUI\JL  the  student  Into  possession  of  a  breadth  of 
culture  that  Is  indispensable  in  a  literary  and  professional  life. 

X  rni  IR^F  IN  ^riFNrF^  The  complete  course  comprehends  Phy. 
r\  V^vy^llJL  Hi  JVylLli^^LJ  slcs.  Botany,  Zoology,  Geology,  As- 
tronomy. Physiology,  Anatomy,  Mineralogy,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Higher  Mathematics, 
Latin  and  German;  leading  to  B.  S.  degree,  to  examination  for  a  teacher's  five-year  or 
life  certificate. 

•:  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  :• 

HOMB  STUDY  COURSBS  in  ''Correct  BttKlisb*'  condacted  by  JoMphine  Tiirck  Baker, 
Editor  of  the  Maffaxine.  *'Correct  Buslislti'^  Law,  Literature  and  History,  Latin,  Greek, 
Hebrew,  French  fGrerman,  Elementary  bciencee,  Philoeophy,  Ethics,  Aesthetics,  and  Log^ic. 
Political  Science,  Political  Economv,  Sociology.  SttuUmis  may  enter  the  regular  UntversOy  Courses 
ai  atfv  time  and  receive  credit  for  work  iu  any  of  the  above  courses.  Extension  conrses  lead  to  B.  S., 
Ph.  B.,  Lit.  Bm  Ph.  D.  Laboratory  work,  comparatiTO  stndy,  class-qnikses  and  lectnres,  nnder 
snperrision  of  specialists,  for  advanced  students.  Special  opporttitilties  are  offered  at  the 
Sfiininer  Seminari  conrses  are  organized  for  this  special  work  which  continue  from  six  to  sixty 
days.  Field  Secretaries  for  the  UnlTersity  are  authorised  under  the  corporate  seal  and  signature 
of  the  Chancellor. 

Board  and  room  In  private  family  $2.50  to  $3.00  per  week.    Club  rate  for  50  to  100, 
$1.25  to  $1.50  for  table  board.    For  Information  for  the  courses,  address 

J.  J.  TOBIAS,  Chancellor,  115  Dearborn  St.,  Ghlcaoo. 


•X- 


: : :  ANNOUNCEMENT : : : 


THE  FACT5  AND  FICTION  LITERARY  BUREAU 

was  organized  in  1 896  as  an  agency  to  secure  for  our  increasing  lists 
of  book  buyers,  a  special  discount  on  periodicals  and  books.  This 
service  soon  extended  into  giving  special  attention  to  the  Manuscripts 
sent  in  by  our  members,  and  from  that  has  grown  our  "Writers' 
School  for  Literary  Criticism  and  Revision,"  including  a  syndicate  de- 
partment for  the  marketing  of  manuscripts.  The  Writers'  School 
affords  its  members  the  following  advantages  and  benefits: 

1 .  Editorial  criticism  on  original  literary  work  by  a  select  faculty 
of  literary  experts. 

2.  Advice  concerning  the  salability  of  manuscripts. 

3.  Experienced  counsel  on  the  special  literary  line  for  which  the 
member  appears  to  be  the  best  fitted. 

4.  Expert  judgment  on  the  evidence  of  literary  talent. 

5.  Directions  as  to  improvement. 

6.  Revisions  and  corrections  ot  manuscript  at  minimum  cost  by 
experienced  and  successful  litterateurs. 

7.  Marketing  of  meritorious  manuscript  at  low  commission. 

8.  Publishing  manuscript  at  special  agreement. 

9.  Permanent  engagement  when  continuous  work  is  available. 

10.  Full  paid  year's  subscription  to  Facts  and  Fiction,  with 
attending  privileges,  as  noted  in  the  "  Special  Application  Blank." 

11.  All  the  advantages  of  the  book-buying  department. 

Write  for  Prospectus. 


Pull  Membership  -  -  $5.00. 

Limited  Membership  '  -  -        1.00. 

Both  memberships  include  privileg'es  of  Book  Buyers'  Department  and  one  full  paidyear'i 

subscription  to  Facts  and  Fiction. 

ADDRESS: 

Facts  and  Fiction  Literary  Bureau, 

CAXTON  BUILDING,     -    CHICAQO. 
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THE  TEACHER'S  TOOL-CHEST 


No  roechanio  could  get  employment  as  a  skilled  work- 
man unless  he  possessed  a  well-stocked  Tool-CkMt.  Let 
this  catalogue  be  kept  at  hand  for  reference  when  you  find 
that  you  need  tools  In  your  trade. 

^V  Those  starred  (*)  are  published  in  The  Standard 
Teachers  Library,  and  may  also  be  had  in  manilla  at  50  cts* 
each.  Those  marked  with  two  stars  (♦♦)  are  In  cloth,  but 
may  also  be  had  in  paper  at  15  cts.  Those  marked  with  a 
dagger  (t)  have  been  chosen  by  the  State  Superintendent  for 
the  New  York  SUte  School  Library.  Tliose  preceded  by  (T) 
are  specified  for  use  in  New  York  trHinlnv  Hnsses. 

Subscribers  to  Birds  ap'>  Nature  or  Review  of  Bduoatloil 

may  order  books  except  Well's  Writing  Books .* 


from  thislistatSSH^  discount  and  they  will  be  sent  prepaid. 
Send  all  orders  to  . 

A.  W.  UUNFORD,  SOS  Mlohliran  Ave.,  Chicago.  lU. 


Books  of  Bof  erence 

(T)  Sonnenschein*s  Cyclopaedia  of  Education i  93.75. 
Knott's  Beady  Reference  Law  Manual,  92.00. 
Bardeen's  Verbal  Pitfalls,  75  cts. 
Lawrence's  Classified  Reading,  $2.00. 

The  History  of  £dacatlon 
t  Williams's  History  of  Modern  Education,  11.50. 
*t  Quick's  Educational  Reformers,  $1.00. 
Bardeen's  Dictionary  of  Educational  Biography ,'^.00. 
— •  Note  Book  of  the  History  of  Education,  50  cts. 
t  Mark's  History  of  Educational  Theories  iu  England.  $1.25. 
Bremner's  Education  of  Women  in  Great  Britain,  $1.50 
Bennett's  History  of  Pedagogics,  50  cts. 
Browning's  Short  History  of  Education,  50  cts. 
Hailmann's  Sketches  from  History  of  Education,  20  cts. 
Uniform  Questions  in  History  of  Education,  25  cts. 
t  Donaldson's  History  of  Education,  Sl.OO. 
Lane's  Elementary  Greek  Education,  50  cts. 
t  Cadet's  Port  Royal  Education,  $1.50 
Milne's  Teachers  Institutes,  Past  and  Present,  25  cts. 
Grant's  Burgh  Schools  of  Scotland,  f3.0a 
Stevens's  High  School  of  Edinburgh,  S2.00. 
Barbera's  Educational  Publications  In  Italy.  25  cts. 
Bardeen's  Educational  Journalism  in  New  York,  40  cts. 

Educational  Journalism— an  Inventory,  25  cts. 

Smith's  Schools  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  93.00. 

Descriptions  of  School  Systems 

t  Zimmern's  Methods  of  Education  in  the  United  States,  91.00. 
Page's  Graded  Schools  in  the  United  States,  $1.00. 
Bramwell's  Training  of  Teachers  in  the  United  States,  91.25. 
Burstairs  Education  of  Girls  in  the  United  States,  91.25. 

♦  t  Bardeen's  Roderick  Hume,  the  New  York  Teacher,  $1.^. 
*  t  Commissioner  Hume,  a  story  of  N.  Y.  Schools,  $1.25. 

*  t  Riddle's  Nicholas  Comenius,  ye  Pa.  Schoolmaster,  $1.50. 

•  tGrasby's  Teaching  in  Three  Continents,  91.50. 
State  Education  for  the  People,  91.^. 
Bennett's  National  Education  in  Europe,  15  cts. 
Arnold's  Reports  on  English  Schools,  $2.00. 

A  Day  of  my  Life  at  Eton,  Sl.OO. 
t  Parsons's  Prussian  Schools,  91.00. 
1  French  Schools,  91.00. 

Biographies  of  Noted  Educators 

Bardeen's  Dictionary  of  Educational  Biography,  92.00. 

*  t  (T)  Quick's  Educational  Reformers,  91.00. 
Hailmann's  Luther,  Bacon,  Pestalozzi,  P^re  Girard,  Diester- 

weg,  and  Frcabel,  20  cts. 
*t  Carlisle's  Memoirs  of  Ascham  and  Arnold,  91.00. 
Heiklejohn's  Life  of  Dr.  Andrew  Bell,  91.00. 


♦  George  Birkbeck,  Pioneer  of  Popular  Education,  $1.J(L 
t  Harris's  Horace  Mann.  50 cts. 

Monroe's  Henry  Barnard,  50  cts. 

Portrait  of  Edward  A.  Sheldon,  for  framing,  $1.00l 

John  Amos  Comenlas 

Portrait  of  Comenius.  for  framing,  $1.00. 
*t  Laurie's  Life  and  Works  of  Comenius,  $1.00. 
The  Orbis  Pictus  of  John  Amos  Comenius,  93.00. 
Butler's  Place  of  Comenius  in  Education,  15  cts. 
Maxwell's  Text-Books  of  Comenius, 25  cts. 
Quick's  John  Amos  Comenius.  15  cts. 

Life  and  Works  of  Pestaloxxl 

Portrait  of  Pestalozzi,  for  framiiii!.  25  cts. 

*tDeGuimps's  Pestalozzi:  his  Aim  and  VVork.9l.6GL 

t  Pestalozzi 's  How  Gertrude  Teaches  her  Children,  91.501 

♦  t  Letters  on  Early  Education,  91.00. 

t  Rooper's  Object  Lessons,  or  Words  and  Things,  50  cts. 
Hoose's  Pestalozzian  Arithmetics,  Parts  I,  11,91.00. 

Froebel  and  the  Klndergrarten 

Aortrait  of  Froebel.  for  framing,  25  cts. 
t  Autobiography  of  Friedrich  Froebel,  91.50. 
Letters  of  Friedrich  Froebel,  91.50. 
Hanschmann's  The  Kindergarten  System,  92.00. 
tShirrefT's  Kindergarten  System,  91.00. 
t  Essays  on  the  Kindergarten,  91.00. 
t  Marenholz-Buelow's  Child  and  Child-Nature,  91.50. 
t  Perez's  First  Three  Years  of  Childhood,  91.50. 
t  Hailmann's  Primary  Helps,  75  cts. 

The  New  Education,  Vol.  VI,  $2.00. 

Meiklejohn's  The  New  Education,  15  cts. 
Kriege's  The  Child  and  Child  Nature,  9l.0a 

School  Law 

*  Bardeen's  Manual  of  Common  School  Law,  91.00. 
Johnson's  School  Law  for  Training  Classes,  50  cts. 
Uniform  Questions  in  School  Law,  Answered,  25  ota. 
Code  of  Public  Instruction,  New  York,  92.5a 
Marble's  Powers  and  Duties  of  School  Officers,  15  cts. 
State  Education  for  the  People,  91.25. 

Harris's  General  Government  and  Education,  15  cts. 

Canfleld's  Rural  Poor  and  Higher  Education.  15  cts. 

Northrop's  High  Schools,  25  cts. 

Emerson's  Latin  in  High  Schools,  25  cts. 

Bardeen's  Effect  of  College>Preparatory  High  School  apt>n 

Attendance  and  Scholarship  in  Lower  Grades,  ISots, 
— -  Continuous  Contracts  for  Teachers,  50  cts. 

Taxpayer  and  the  Township  System,  S%  cts. 

Problems  of  City  School  Management,  25  cts. 

Denominational  Schools,  Discussion  of  1889, 25  cts. 
Cooper's  Compulsory  Laws  and  Enforcement,  15ots. 
Miller's  Education  as  a  Department  of  Government,  15  cts. 
The  Bible  in  the  Public  Schools.  $1.0a 
t  Karoly's  Dilemmas  of  Labor  and  Education,  91.00. 
The  Teacher  and  His  QnaUflcatlons 
Ballard's  Arrows,  or  Teaching  a  Fine  Art,  75  cts. 
Bardeen's  Teacher  as  he  Should  Be,  25  cts. 

Teacher's  Commercial  Value,  25  cts. 

Teaching  as  a  Business  for  Men,  25  cts. 

*  t  Teaching  as  a  Business,  Four  Addresses,  $1.00. 

Continuous  Contracts  for  Teachers,  50  cts. 

*  t  Roderick  Hume,  the  Story  of  a  N.  Y.  Teacher,  91.2S. 

*  t  Commissioner  Hume,  a  Story  of  N.  Y.  Schools,  $1.2Bb 

*  t  Riddle's  Nicholas  Comenius,  ye  Pa.  Schoolmaster,  91  8Ql 
Sheely's  Anecdotes  and  Humors  of  School  Life,  $1.50: 
Ellis's  Tales  Told  out  of  School,  $1.00. 

Hooper's  Fifty  Years  in  the  Schoolroom,  $1.00. 
«tNorthend*s  The  Teacher  and  the  Parent,  9l.0a 
Blodgett's  Relation  of  a  Principal  to  the  Commonliy,  85otf 

♦  t  The  Teacher's  Mentor.  91.0a 
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•tTh«^  Teacher's  Critic,  II. 

*t The  Teacher's  Guide  to  Correct  Speech,  fl.oa 

*  Belpg  to  Self  Calture,  Sl.Oa 
*tHimtingtoii*8  Unconscious  Tuition,  90  cts. 
Hinsdale's  Pedagogical  Chairs  in  Universities,  15  cts. 
tGowdy's  Ideals  and  Programmes,  75  cts. 

Gfay*s  Methods  and  Courses  in  NormAl  Schools,  15  cts. 
t Thomases  Dictionary  of  University  Degn^es.  $1.00. 
Smith's  Honorary  Degrees  in  Colleges,  15  cts. 
t  Kay's  Education  and  Educators,  $2.00. 
Sabin's  "Organization *'  vs.  Originality,  15 cts. 

The  Bdence  of  Edacstlon 

•t(D  Ilerbert  Spencer's  Education,  $1.00. 

t  Qerbart'f  Letures  and  Letters  on  Education.  11.75. 

*t  Rein's  Outlines  of  Pedagogics,  $1.35. 

^^  The  sUndard  text-book  of  the  Herbartian  system. 
tRooper's  "A  Pot  of  Green  Feathers  ",  50 cts. 

C^  A  popular  presentation  of  Herbartian  principles. 
Spinoza's  Amendment  of  the  Intellect,  $1.00. 
•Patrick's  Elements  of  Pedagogics,  $1.00. 
Williams's  Outlines  of  Psychology,  75  cts. 
(T)  Payne's  Science  and  Art  of  Educatiou,  $1.00. 
♦t  Tate's  Philosophy  of  Education,  $1.50. 
Uniform  Questions  in  Philosophy  of  Edmrntion.  Answered' 

.  25  cts. 
Hinsdale's  Schools  and  Studies,  $1.50. 
Harris's  Theory  of  Education,  15  cts. 
Milton's  Small  Tractate  of  Education.  15  cts. 
Harris's  Pedagogical  Investigation,  15  cts. 
Marenholz-Buelow's  School  Workshop,  15  cts. 
Gaintt's  Principles  in  Teaching,  20  cts. 
Maodsley's  S^x  in  Mind  and  Education.  15  cts. 
**t  Huntington's  Unconscious  Tuition.  30  cts. 
Education  as  Viewed  by  Thinkers,  15  cts. 
Beesau's  Spirit  of  Education,  $1.25. 
Mill's  Inaugural  Address  at  SL  Andrews,  25  cts^ 
Craig's  Philosophy  of  Training,  $200. 
Minutes  of  the  International  Congress,  1884,  ^00. 
t  Kay's  Education  and  Educators,  $2.00. 

ChUd  Study 

McMillan's  Early  Childhood,  $1J25. 
tGroszmann's  Manual  of  Child  Study,  50  cts. 
t  Perez's  First  Three  Years  of  Childhood,  $1.60. 
Tiedemann's  Record  of  Infant  Life,  15  cts. 

School  Managr^naent 
*t^T}Landon'8  School  Management,  $1.50. 

*  Buekham's  Handbook  for  Young  Teachers,  75  cts. 
tGowdy's  Ideals  and  Programmes.  75  cts. 

•t  Page's  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching,  $1.00. 

*tI>eGrairs  School  Room  Guide,  $1.5a 

DeGralTs  Primer  of  School  Management.  25  cts. 

BatsdorTs  Management  of  Country  Schools,  20  cts. 

Gill's  Method  and  School  Management,  $1.00. 

Hoosel's  Method  of  Graded  Examinations,  50  cts. 

Wells's  Graded  Schools.  $1.0a 

Uniform  Questions  on  School  Management.  Answered.  25 cts. 

Maxwell's  Examinations  as  Tests  for  Promotion,  15  cts. 

Richardson's  Learning  and  Health,  15  cts. 

Maodsley's  Sex  in  Education,  15  cts. 

Sabin's  "Organization  vs.  Individuality  ",  15  cts. 

Kotelmann's  School  Hygiene,  $1.50. 

Tbe  Art  of  Tcau^hlng 

Fitch's  Lectures  on  Teaching,  $1.25. 

t  Fitch's  Art  of  Questioning,  15  cts. 

t  Landon's  Art  of  Questioning,  50  cts. 

Young's  Art  of  Putting  Questions.  15  cts. 

t  Fitch's  Art  of  Securing  Attention.  15  cts. 

tHoghes^i  How  to  Secure  and  Retain  Attention.  50  cts. 


Hughes's  Mistakes  in  Teaching,  60  cts. 
Pick's  Memory  and  Means  of  Improving  It,  $1.00. 
Southwlok's  Quiz  Book  on  Theory  and  Practice,  $1.00. 
Dime  Question  Book  on  Theory  and  Practice,  10  cts. 

School  Discipline 

Wickersham's  Discipline  as  a  Factor,  50 cts. 
Kennedy's  Philosophy  of  School  Discipline,  15  cts. 
-\ids  to  School  Discipline,  i>er  box,  $1.25. 
Penniman's  Suggestions  in  School  Government,  15fis. ' 
Briggs's  Boys  as  they  are  Made,  25  cts. 
Lyttleton's  Mothers  and  Sons,  the  Problem  of  Home  Train- 
ing, $1.5a 
Sedgwick's  Talks  with  my  Pupils,  $1.00. 

Coarses  of  Study 

Emerson's  Latin  in  High  Schools.  25  cts. 

Kennedy's  Must  Greek  Go  ?    50  cts. 

Lees's  The  Claims  of  Greek,  25  cts. 

Comfort's  Modern  Languages  in  I^ucation.  50  cts. 

Pattee's  Literature  in  the  Public  Schools,  20  cts. 

llardeen's  Effect  of  College-Preparatory  School,  15  cts. 

McCosh's  Essays  on  Higher  Education,  75  cts. 

Northrop's  High  Schools.  25  cts. 

Canfleld's  Rural  Poor  and  Higher  Education,  15  cts. 

t  Harris's  Art  Education,  the  true  Industrial  Education. 50 ots. 

Perrot's  Art  Teaching  in  High  Schools.  50  cts. 

Gray's  Courses  of  Study  in  Normal  Schools.  15  cts. 

Hinsdale's  Pedagogical  Chairs  in  Colleges.  15  cts. 

Harris's  University  and  School  Extension,  15  cts. 

Meiklejohn's  The  New  Education,  25  cts. 

Straight's  Aspects  of  Industrial  Education,  15  cts. 

Briggs's  Industrial  Training  in  Reformatory  Institutions. 

25  cts. 
Marenholz-Buelow's  School  Work -Shop,  15  cts. 
Tbe  Bible  in  the  Public  Schools,  $1.00. 
Hinsdale's  Schools  and  Studies,  $1.50. 
Beck's  Graded  Question  Book,  $1.00. 

Methods  of  Teachlngr 

Hoose's  Province  of  Methods  in  Teaching,  $1.0a 

t  Fitch's  Lectures  on  Teaching, $1.25. 

*  t  DeGraff's  School  Room  Guide.  $1..')0. 

•t  Page's  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching,  $1.00. 

Lilley's  Second  Year  in  School,  $1.00. 

Gowdy's  Ideals  and  Programmes,  75  cts. 

Eclectic  Manual  of  Methods,  $1.00. 

Van  Wie's  Methods  in  Common  Branches,  75  cts. 

Development  Helps,  50  cts. 

Dickinson's  Limits  of  Oral  Teaching,  15  ots. 

liarnard's  Oral  Training,  75  cts. 

t  Hughes's  Mistakes  in  Teaching,  50  cts. 

1  How  to  Secure  and  Retain  Attention.  50  cts. 

t  Fitch's  Art  of  Securing  Attention,  15  cts. 

1  Art  of  Questioning,  15  cts. 

Landon's  Art  of  Questioning,  50  ots. 

Young's  Art  of  Putting  Questions.  15  cts. 

Fitch's  Lectures  on  Teaching,  $1.25. 

Kiddle's  How.  to  Teach,  a  Manual  of  Methods.  $1.00. 

Lind's  Methods  of  Teaching  in  Country  Schools,  $1.00. 

Hart's  In  the  School  Room,  $1.00. 

Bates's  Methods  of  Teachers  Institutes,  75  cts. 

Fowle's  Teachers  Institute.  $1.00. 

Uniform  Exam.  Questions  on  Methods,  Answered,  25  cts. 

Pick's  Memory  and  Means  of  Improving  It,  $1.00. 

Bryant's  Teaching  of  Morality  in  the  Schools.  $1.00. 

Natural  Science 

Wilson's  How  to  Study  Nature  in  Elementary  Schools,  50  ctft. 
Gager's  Current  Errors  in  Science  Teaching,  50  cts. 
t  Harris's  How  to  Teach  Natural  Science.  50  cts. 
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t  Booper's  Object  LeBsont,  or  Wordi  and  Things,  SO  ots. 

Brownell's  InductWe  Manual  of  Laboratory  Physic*,  SOott. 

Hegner'8  Young  Scientist,  75  ots. 

McKay's  100  Home-Made  Experiments,  15  cU. 

Stowell's  Syllabus  of  Physiology,  $1.00. 

Schreber's  Exercise  for  Health  and  Cure,  50  cts. 

Richardson's  Learning  and  Health,  15  cts. 

Kotelmann's  School  Hygiene,  tl.sa 

Maudsley's  Sex  In  Education,  15  ots. 

Bardeen's  Question  Book  of  Stimulants,  Answered,  10  cU. 

Uniform  Examination  Questions  in  Physics,  Key,  25  cts. 

Uniform  Examination  Questions  in  Physiology,  Key,  85  cts. 

Dime  Question  Books  (a)  Physics,  (b)  Chemistry,  (e) 
Geology,  (d)  BoUny,  (#)  ZoOlogy,  (/)  Physiology,  (g) 
Narcotics  and  StimulanU,  (h)  Astronomy.  Each  lOcts. 

Underwood's  Systematic  Plant  Record,  80  cts. 

Hennig's  Anatomical  Manikin,  81.00. 

Goulding's  Flores :  A  BoUnical  Game,  50  cts. 

Palmer's  Physiology  Cards,  50  cts. 

Rooserear*s  Manual  of  Needlework,  00  cts. 

Slngrinff 

Butterfleld's  The  New  Era,  75  cts. 

The  Song  Budget,  15  cts. 

The  Song  Century,  15  cts. 

The  Song  Patriot,  15  cts. 

The  Song  Budget  Music  Series  Combined,  doth,  50  cts. 

The  Song  Gymnast,  50  cts. 

Songs  of  the  Lyceum  League,  90  cts. 

Songs  from  the  Arbor  Day  Manual,  25  cts. 

The  School  Room  Chorus;  85  cts. 

Tilllnghast's  Diadem  of  School  Songs,  50  cts. 

Russell's  Hal?  ^  Hundred  Songs,  85  cts. 

PhiUips's  Song  Life,  50  cts. 

Phyalflftl  Culture 

Kotelmann's  School  Hygiene,  $1.5a 
Preece's  Physical  Culture,  280  Illustrations,  82.0a 
Sohreber's  Exercise  for  Health  and  Cure,  50  cts. 
DeQraff's  Manual  of  Calisthenics,  25  cts. 
Reinhart's  Bodily  Development,  25  cts. 
Richardson's  Learning  and  Health,  15  cts. 
Maudsley's  Sex  in  Mind  and  Education.  15  cts. 
Burnham's  Outposts  and  Guard  Duty,  U.  S.  A.,  50  ots. 
Hennig's  Anatomical  Manikin,  81.00. 

Beadlnff 

t  Farnham's  Sentence  Method  of  Teaching,  50  ots, 

Southwick's  Dime  Question  Book  of  Reading.  10  cts. 

Randall-Diehl's  Practical  Delsarte  Primer.  50  cts. 

Hamilton  D^lamation  Quarterly,  Vol.  1,  $1.0a 

Swett's  Manual  of  Elocution,  81.5a 

*  Teacher's  Guide  to  Correct  Speech,  $1.00. 

t  Bardeen's  Verbal  Pitfalls,  75  cts. 

Hall's  OrthoSpy  made  Easy,  75  cts. 

t  DeQraff's  Practical  Phonics,  75  cts. 

Pocket  Pronunciation  Book,  15  cts. 

Hoose's  Studies  in  Articulation,  50  cts. 
Pooler's  Hints  on  Teaching  OrthoSpy,  10  cts. 
Dime  Question  Book  of  Orthography,  10  cts. 
San  ford's  Limited  Speller,  25  cts. 
Bales's  Diacritical  Speller,  50  cts. 
Uniform  Questions  In  Spelling,  25  cts. 
Blakeley's  Parliamentary  Rules,  25  cts. 
Gore's  Parliamentary  Practice,  50  cts. 

Books  for  Stipplementary  Readlnir 

Wells's  King  Kindness  and  the  Witch.  50  cts. 
Martin's  Stories  of  New  York,  50  cts. 
Prentice's  History  of  New  York  State,  $1.60. 
Binner's  Old  Stories  Retold,  SO  Illustrations,  23  cts. 


Bardeen's  Litvie  Old  Man,  50  ota. 

Hegner's  Young  Scientist,  75  cts. 

Irvlng's  Rip  Van  Winkle,  Ulustrated,  10  ota. 

Burt's  Bees,  a  Study  from  Virgil,  15  cts. 

«t  Bardeen's  Authors*  Birthdays,  Three  Series,  each,  $1^10. 

Pabllo  Umf  Bzereiaea 

•  t  Ballard's  Pieces  to  Speak,  $1.00. 

Boyden's  Primary  Speaker,  $1.00. 

Skinner's  Arbor  Day  Manual,  82.60 ;  music  pages,  25  eta. 

Yawger's  How  to  Celebrate  Arbor  Day,  10  cts. 

Hinckley's  Longfellow  Memorial  Exercise,  10  cts. 

Preece's  Physical  Culture,  Illustrated  edition,  82.00. 

Northend's  Memory  Selections,  8  series,  each  85  ots. 

Boss's  Memory  Gems,  15  cts. 

Thoughts  from  Earnest  Women,  25  ots. 

Education  as  Viewed  by  Thinkers,  Quotations,  15  ots. 

Egbert's  Last  Words  of  Famous  Men,  81.00. 

Hendrlok's  '*  The  Table  Is  Set ",  a  comedy,  15  ots. 

Browne's  '*  Glimpse  of  Orammarland  ",  a  farce,  15  cts. 

The  Song  Gymnast,  60  cts. 

EnffUah 

t  Bardeen's  Outlines  of  Sentence-Making,  00  cts. 

Edwards's  Graded   Exercises  in  English,  Nos.   1-VI.    per 

dozen.  $1.00. 
Morey's  Outline  Work  In  Elementary  Language,  50  ota. 
Weaver's  Pictures  In  Lahguage  Work.  50  cts. 
Emerson's  Composition  and  Criticism,  50  ots. 
The  Bulletin  Composition  Book   15  cts. 
Wilson's  Elementary  English,  35  ots. 
Dime  Question  Book  of  Letter- Writing,  10  ots    . 
A  Primer  of  Letter- Writing,  25  cU. 
Williams's  Topical  Lexicon  of  Synonyms,  $1.25. 

EnirUah  Gnsinm*r 

Reid's  English  Grammar  Simplified,  50  cts. 

Bugbee's  Exercises  in  English  Syntax,  35  cts.  Key,  85  eta. 

Boat's  Grammar  Outlines  for  Regents'  Schools,  50  cU. 

t  Evans's  Manual  of  Grammar,  75  cts. 

Wilson's  Grammar  made  Practical,  75  cts. 

Jewell's  Grammatical  Diagrams,  75  cts. 

Sornberger's  Normal  Languge  Lessons,  50  cts. 

Kiddle's  3,000  Grammar  Questions,  with  Answers,  $1.00l 

Dime  Question  Books,  (a)  Grammar,  (b)  Rhetoric,  10  eta. 

Uniform  Questions  In  Grammar,  Answered,  25  ots. 

Literature 

Primer  of  American  Literature,  75  cts. 
« t  Bardeen's  Authors'  Birthdays,  3  Series,  each,  $1.0a 
Daniels's  Outline  of  English  Literature,  50  cts. 
Hendrick's  Questions  in  Literature,  85  cts. 
Thurber's  English  Routine  in  Schools,  15  cts. 
Harlow's  Early  English  Literature,  75  cts. 
Southwick's  Dime  Question  Book  of  (a)  English,  (d)  Amer- 
ican Literature.    Each  10  cts. 
Pattee's  Literature  In  the  Public  Schools,  20  cts. 
Lowrie's  How  to  obtain  Value  from  a  Book,  25  cts. 
Meese's  Facts  in  Literature,  15  cts. 
The  Regents'  Selections  in  Literature,  25  cts. 
The  same,  with  22  pages  of  Music,  85  ots. 
Northend's  Memory  Selections.  Three  series,  each  25  cts. 
Thoughts  from  Earnest  Women,  25  cts. 
Boss's  Primer  of  Memory  Gems,  15  cts. 
Game  of  Fireside  Authors,  62  cards,  portraits,  35  cts. 
Young  Folks'  Favorite  Authors,  52  cards,  85  cts. 

German 

Meissner's  Easy  Method  of  Learning  German,  $1.25. 
Wheatley's  German  Declensions  Made  Easy,  15  cts. 
German  Self-Taught,  40  cts. 
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^Im's  Child*!  GermaB  Book,  40  cts. 

Sterlinear  Gtennan  Reading-Book,  for  Self-Tuition,  75  o. 

FraiM3k*s  German  Letter-writer,  40  ots. 

TKimxn*s  Conversation  in  4  Languages,  00  ots. 

' Literature  of  Germauj,  40  ots. 

Leasing**  Gemum  Fables,  with  English  Notes,  40  cts. 

Goethe**  Egmont,  with  English  Notes,  40  cts. 

Schiller**  Jungfrau  yon  Orleans,  with  English  Notes,  40  ots. 

Harie  Stuart,  with  English  Notes,  40  cts. 

Der  Neffe  als  Onkel,  with  English  Notes,  40  cts. 

Regents  Selections  in  German  Literature,  10  cts. 
GomXori*s  Modem  Languages  in  Ed*n,  60  ots. 

ITrenclft 

Pldc*s  Memory  and  Means  of  Improring  It,  $1.00. 

Method  applied  to  Acquiring  French,  $*|00. 

Begents  Selections  in  French  Literature.  10  cts. 
Thimm*s  ConTersation  in  4  Languages,  00  cts. 

ItallM& 

MazchetU*s  ItalUn  Beader,  with  English  Notes,  76  ots. 

Idiomatio  Phrases  and  Dialogues,  75>cts. 

Italian  and  English  Commercial  Correspondence,  BO  ots. 

Italian  Self-Taught,  40  cts. 

Thlmm*s  ConTersation  in  4  Languages,  00  cts. 

SpMilsh 

Salvo's  Idiomatic  Phrases  and  Dialogues,  75  cts. 

Spanish  and  English  Commercial  Correspondence,  BOcts. 

Spanish  Self-Taught,  40  cts. 

Begents  Selections  in  Spanish  Literature,  lOcts. 
Other  Modem  Imikg^mf* 

Grammars,  with  Exercises,  Reading  Lessons,  etc.  (a)  Ice- 
lABdio,  (b)  ^Danish  and  Norwegian,  (e)  *Modern  Greek. 
Each  01.25^    Those  starred  have  Keys  at  85  cts. 

Conversation  Books,  (a)  Swedish,  (P)  Danish  and  Nor- 
wegian, (e)  Bussian,  Each,  75  cts. 

Self-Taught  Series,  (a)  Norwegian,  40  ots. ;  (6)  Turkish, 
tl.25;  (<;)  Arabic,  ti.& 

Tarrf  ng's  Elementary  Turkish  Grammar,  02.00. 

Macalpitte*s  Gaelic  Dtetionary.  t8.0a 

Stewart's  Gaelic  Grammar,  $L00l 

AnelMit  lABfaagres 

SnilUi*s  Vocabulary  of  C«sar,  Book  II.,  60  ets. 

Five  Chapters  of  Cesar,  for  Begents  Schools,  10  ots. 

Emerson's  Latin  in  High  Schools,  25  ots. 

Kennedy's  Must  Greek  Go  ?  50  cts. 

Lees*s  Claims  of  Greek,  25  cts. 

Sajee*s  Comparative  Assyrian  Grammar,  18.00. 

Geo^raphj 

W!Ikins*s  Descriptive  Geography,  taught  by  means  of 
Map-Drawing:  (a)  United  SUtes, 75  ots.;  (b)  Conti- 
nents, 75  ots. ;  (c)  Teachers  Manual,  for  both,  $1.50. 

tBardeen's  Geography  of  the  Empire  State,  75  cts. 

Famham's  Oswego  System  of  Teaching  Geography,  SO  cts. 

Qriffln's  Topical  Geography,  with  Methods,  50  cts. 

*  Edwards's  Topical  Questions  in  Geography,  Sl.OO. 

Pardon's  Oral  Instruction  in  Geography,  15  cts. 

Bedway's  School  Geography  of  Pennsylvania,  35  cts. 

Northam's  Conversational  Lessons,  25  cts. 

The  Begents  Questions  in  Geography,  25  cts.  Key  25  cts. 

Uniform  Questions  in  Geography,  Answered,  25  cts. 

Prentice's  Beview  Questions  In  Geography,  15  cts. 

Dime  Question  Book  of  Geography,  Answers,  10  cts. 

Cheney's  Globe  Manual,  for  Schools,  25  ots. 

GoUins's  International  Date  Line,  15  cts. 

Bassett's  Latitude,  Longitude,  and  Time,  25  cts. 

Edwards's  Geographical  Cards,  Box  of  200,  $1.00. 

— —  Geographical  Game,  **  Our  Country  '*,  50  cts. 

-^  Outline  Topic  Cards,  per  dozen,  15  cts. 


Grifflth*8  Outline  Blackboard  Maps,  per  set,  88.00. 
Bllrgi's  Belief  Maps.  Palestine,  tiaOO;  Switzerland  (a)  llx 
17H,  t8.50;  (fi)  28x34,  tiaOO. 

Civics 

Bardeen^s  Civics,  New  York  Edition,  75  cts. 

Edwards's  600  Questions  in  Civics,  in  box,  with  Key,  60 

cts.;  ^  *  the  same  in  book  form,  80  cts. 
Dime  Question  Book  of  Civil  Government,  10  cts. 
Uniform  Questions  in  Civil  Government,  Key,  25  cts. 
t  Northern's  Civil  Government  (a)  New  York,  (b)  Missouri, 

(ff)  New  Jersey,  each,  75  cts. 

*  Nichols's  Government  Class-Book,  Michigan,  81.00. 
Ball's  Instruction  in  Citizenship,  40  cts. 

Shea's  Nature  of  the  American  Government,  75  cts. 

Alden's  Political  Ecdnomy,  75  cts. 

Houghton's  Conspectus  of  Political  Pi^rties  to  1880, 82.0C. 

*  Bardeen's  Manual  of  School  Law,  81.00. 
Knott's  Beady  Beferenoe  Law  Manual,  82.001 

History 

^  Mace's  Working  Manual  of  American  History,  Sl.oa 
Qowen's  Note  Book  of  Early  American  History,  75  cts. 

*  Williams's  Topics  and  Beferences,  $1.00. 
Godard's  Outlines  of  U.  S.  History,  50  cts. 

1.000  Questions  in  American  History,  with  Answers  |'. 
Northam's  Fixing  the  Facts  of  U.  S.  History,  75  ots. 

*  *  Van  Wie's  Outlines  and  Questions,  80  cts. 
Juliand's  Brief  Views  of  C.  S.  History,  85  cts. 

Dime  Question  Books  of  (a)  General,  (b)  United  Sutes  His- 
tory.   Each  10  cts. 

Uniform  Questions  in  U.  S.  History,  Key  25  cts. 

Uniform  Questions  in  Current  Topics,  Answered,  25 ots. 

Edwards's  Historical  Cards  (a)  U.  S.,  (6)  General  History. 
Each  81.0a    (e)  Historical  Game,  60  ots. 

Clarke's  Chart  of  U.  8.  History,  per  dozen,  50  ots. 

t  Hendrick's  History  of  the  Empire  State,  75  cts. 

Beview  Questions  on  Hendrick's  History,  5  ots. 

Prentice*s  History  of  New  York  State,  8L6a 

Martin's  Stories  of  New  York,  60  cts. 

Trainer's  How  to  Teach  U.  S.  History,  81.00. 

Jennings's  Chronological  Tables  of  Andent  History,  $1,001 

MilU's  Tree  of  Mythology,  88.00. 

Arlthmetle 

Benton's  Happy  Method  in  Number,  75  ots. 

tBeebe's  First  Steps  among  Figures,  8L00L 
l^nrhe  only  practical  exposition  of  the  GrubA  Method. 

Hoose's  Pestalozzian  Arithmetics,  1st,  2d  year,  each,  50  cts 

Welch's  Problems  for  Junior  Classes,  50  cts. 

Wood's  Short  Cuts  in  Arithmetic,  75  cts. 

Bradford's  80  Problems  in  Percentage,  25  cts. 

Bassett's  Latitude,  Longitude,  and  Time,  25  cts. 

Granger's  Metric  Tables  and  Problems,  25  cts. 

Button's  Manual  of  Mensuration,  50  cts. 

The  Begents  Questions  in  Arithmetic,  25  cts. :  Key25cts. 

Uniform  Questions  in  Arithmetic,  Answered,  25  cts. 

Dime  Question  Book  of  Arithmetic,  Answers,  10  cts. 

Prentice's  Problems  In  Arithmetic.  20  cts. :  Key.  25  cts. 

Edwards's  Everyday  Business  Problems,  with  Key,  50  cts. 

Sanford's  Word  Method  in  Number,  SO  cts. 

Davis's  Manual  for  Teaching  Fractions,  25  ots. 

Davis's  Fractional  Apparatus,  84. oa 

Cube  Boot  Blocks,  Three  Places.  81.00. 

Bristol's  Honesty  Cards  In  Arithmetic,  50  cts. 

The  Bulletin  Number  Fan,  81.00. 

Hlffher  Mathematics 

Dime  Question  Book  of  Book-Keeping,  Key,  10  cts. 

Uniform  Questions  in  Book-Keeping,  Key,  2.)  cts. 

Book-Keeping  Blank,  Books,  Journal,  Day  Book,  etc,  each, 
15  cts. 
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Wells's  Manual  of  the  Movement  Method.  25  cts. 

Hurritt'8  Penmanship  in  Public  Schools.  SOots. 

t  Harris's  Art  Education,  50  cts. 

Perrot's  Art  Teaching  in  High  Schools,  50  cts. 

Ball's  1000  Questions  and  Aniwers  in  Drawing,  40  cts. 

Regents  Paper  ruled  for  Book-Keeping,  500  sheets,  t2.00. 

Pichael's  Algebra  for  Beginners,  75  cts. 

Uniform  Examination  Questions  in  Algebra,  Key,  25ou. 

Pitcher*8  Outlines  of  Surveying  and  Navigation,  50  cts. 

Smith's  Geometry  Test  Papers,  per  100.  $l.oa 

Penmanship  and  Drawings 

Wells's  Natural  Movement  Method,  Nos.  1  and  2,  per  doz 

84  cts. ;  Nos.  3-6,  00  cts. 
Hotohkiss's  Practical  Lessons  in  Object  Drawing.  50  cts. 
•  Uniform  Questions  In  Drawing.  1802-O,  19»S,  each,$1.0a 
Weaver's  Pictures  in  Language  Work,  50  cts. 

Industrial  Edncatlon 

Twining's  Technical  Education.  $3.0a 

Harris's  Educational  Value  of  Manual  Training.  15  cts. 

1  Art  Education,  the  true  Industrial  Education,  50  cts. 

Straight's  Aspects  of  Industrial  Education.  15  cts. 
Marenholz-Buelow's  School  Workshop,  15  cts. 
Meiklejohn's  The  New  Education,  15  cts. 
Roosevear's  Manual  of  Needlework.  60  cts. 
t  Karoly's  Dilemmas  of  Labor  and  Education.  Sl.OO. 
Meath's  Ph3'sical.  Industrial,  and  Technical  Training.  16.00. 
Briggs'  Industrial  Training  in  Reformatory    Institutions, 
25  cts. 

Boys  as  they  are  Made.  25  cts. 

Geddes's  Industrial  Exhibitions,  25  cts. 

Teachers  Question  Books 

The  Regents*  Questions  to  1882 :  (a)  Arithmetic,  (b)  Key: 
(e)  Geography,  (d)  Key;  (#)  Grammar,  (/)  Key:  (g) 
Spelling.    Each  25  cts.    The  seven  in  one  volume,  92.00. 

The  same,  in  all  subjects  but  without  answers,  1802-3, 1893-4, 
1894-5,  18^-6. 1806-7. 1897-8,  1898-9, 1899-1900.  each,  $1. 

«The  N.  Y.  SUte  Examination  Questions  to  1894,  $1.00.  Tho 
same,  1805, 1806, 1897, 1896, 1899,  each  10  cts.  ^Together 
$1.00. 

The  New  York  Question  Book,  to  March,  1890.  fB:  in  paper  tl. 

The  same,  Supplement  No.  1.  to  June,  1891,  25  cts. 

^'he  same.  Supplement  No.  2.  to  June,  1802,  ^  cts. 


Supplemt^nts  1  and  2.  in  one  volume,  cloth,  91.00. 

•The  same,  Supplements  Nos.  3,  1802-3;  4.  1893-4;  5,  1804-5; 
6,  1895-6;  7.  1896-7;  8,  1897-8;  9,  1898-9;  10,  1800-1900, 
each.  9l.0a 

The  Uniform  Questions  since  June.  1892,  in  (a)  Algebra, 
(6)  American  History;  (f) Arithmetic;  (d)  Art  of  Ques- 
tioning and  History  of  Education:  (e)  Book-Keeping; 
(/)  Civil  Government:  ((^)  Geography;  (h)  Grammar; 
(0  Methods  and  Sdhool  Economy;  (k)  Physios;  (/> 
Physiology;  (m)  School  Law.    Each,  25ot8. 

*Tbe  Buffalo  Examination  Questions,  1892-6, 1896-8;  each,  tl. 

Southwick's  Dime  Question  Books,  each  10  cts. 

Elementaiir  Series  Advanoed  Series 


*  In  one  book.  Cloth,  f  1. 

1.  Physics. 

2.  General  Literature. 
5.  General  History^ 

7.  Astronomy. 

8.  Mythology. 

9.  Rhetoric 


*  In  one  book.  Cloth,  81. 

3.  Physiology. 

4.  Theory  and  Practice. 
6.  U.  S.  History  and  Civil  Gov*t. 

10.  Algebra. 

13.  American  Literature. 

14.  Grammar. 

15.  Orthography  and  Etymology.    11.  Botany. 

18.  Arithmetic,  12.  ZoOlogy. 

19.  Physical  and  Political  Geog.      16.  Chemistry. 

20.  Reading  and  Punctuation.         17.  Geology. 

Extra  volumes,  by  C.  W.  Bardeen,  21.  Temperance  Pbysi 
ology,  22.    Book-Keeping,   23.    Letter-Writing. 
*The  Civil  Service  Question  Book,  $1.5a 
•  Sherrill's  Normal  Question  Book,  11.5a 
Southwick's  Quizzism,  25  cts. 

Quiz  Book  on  Teaching,  with  Answers,  fl.OO. 

Kiddle's  8000  Questions  In  Grammar,  with  Answers,  fl. 

Beck's  Graded  Question  Book,  81.00 

Housel's  Method  of  Graded  Examinations,  75  cts. 

Craig's  Common  School  Question  Book,  f  1.5a 

StillwelPs  Practical  Question  Book,  $1.50. 

Swett*s  Questions  for  Written  Examinations,  $1.00. 

School  Supplies 

The  Hornstone  Slating,  per  gallon,  88.00. 

Tho  Agoiite  Blackboard  Slating,  per  gallon.  taOO. 

HoCully's  Perforated  Erasers,  per  dozen,  ll.oa 

The  Bulletin  Ink- Well  Filler,  tl.25. 

Hennig's  Anatomical  Manikin.  tl.Oa 


Any  of  these  books  except  Wells'  copy  books  will  be  sent 
prepaid  at  33  5^  per  cent  discount  to  subscribers  to  The  Review  of 
Education  or  Birds  and  Nature  if  not  in  arrears. 

Send  all  orders  to 

A.  W.  JWUlWlFORD,  PablisheP, 

CHICAGO. 
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I  want  to  personally  congratulate  you  on  the  success  of  your 
"  Review."    It  is  great.  H ARR  WAGNER, 

July  17,  igoi.  Editor  Western  Journal  of  Education. 

I  think  the  idea  is  excellent.    Such  a  journal  may  be  made  to 
fill  an  important  field  now  entirely  unoccupied. 

Humboldt,  la.,  Aug.  a6,  igoi.  A.  D.  CROMWELL. 

Allow  me  to  congratulate  you  on  the  **  Review  of  Eklucation,'* 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  July  g,  igoi.  J.  W.  BALL. 


The  *'  Review  of  Education  "  makes  a  good  beginning.  It  is 
my  belief  that  you  will  find  plenty  of  readers  for  such  a  paper  as 
you  have  undertaken.  The  editing  of  such  a  magazine  will  be  a 
difficult  task,  but  if  you  will  give  some  individuality  to  the  paper, 
I  believe  that  the  teaching  profession  will  be*  ready  to  give  it  a 
liberal  support.  I  shall  watch  with  interest  the  progress  of  the 
paper,  and  can  assure  you  of  my  readiness  to  serve  you  in  any 
way  in  my  power.  ALBERT  LEONARD. 

Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  July  3,  igoi. 
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This  is  the  fifth  edition,  revised  and 
enlarged.  It  contains  a  new  chapter  on  the 
moral,  religions  and  ssthetic  education  of 
children.  The  book  is  of  unique  interest  to 
the  philologist  and  the  psychologist,  as 
well  as  to  the  teacher. 


Send    for    complete    descriptive    list  of 
Heath^s  Pedagogical  Library,  37  volumes* 
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THE  growing  circulation  and 
influence  of  NEW  YORK 
EDUCATION  outside  of  the 
Empire  State  make  it  imperative 
that  the  scope  of  that  splendid 
educational  journal  be  enlarged, 
and  hereafter  it  will  be  desig- 
nated by  the  name 

....  Amcriceiri    Eciuceitiori .... 

While  the  general  policy  and  essential  characteristics  of  the  maga- 
zine will  not  be  changed,  it  will  be  made  a  journal  of  equal  interest 
to  teachers  everywhere.  The  interests  of  New  York  State  teachers 
will  be  looked  after  with  the  same  fidelity  that  has  heretofore  made 
NEW  YORK  EDUCATION  unique  and  invaluable  to  them. 

A  postal  card  mailed  to  this  office  will  send  you  a  sample  Sep- 
tember number  as  soon  as  it  comes  from  the  press. 

NEW  YORK  EDUCATION.  81  Chapel  St,  flibanu.  N.  Y. 
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Bardeen's  Educational  Journalism  in  New  York,  40  cts. 

—  Educational  Joumallsm—an  Inventory,  26  cts. 
Smitb's  Scbools  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  •3.00. 

Deaoripttons  of  Sohool  Syatema 

t  Zimmem's  Metbods  of  Education  in  tbe  United  Stotes,ll.Oa 
Page's  Graded  Schools  in  tbe  United  States,  $l.oa 
Bramwell's  Training  of  Teachers  In  the  United  States.  11.25. 
Burstall's  Education  of  <3irl8  In  the  United  SUtes,  11.26. 

•  t  Bardeen's  Boderlck  Hume,  the  New  York  Teacher.  11.26. 
•  t  Commissioner  Hume,  a  story  of  N.  Y.  Schools.  $1.25. 

•  t  Blddle's  Nicholas  Comenlus,  ye  Pa.  Schoolmaster,  $1.50. 
•tOrasby's  Teaching  In  Three  Continents,  11.50. 

State  Education  for  the  People,  11.26. 
Bennett's  National  Education  in  Europe,  16  cts. 
Arnold's  Beports  on  English  Schools,  $2,001 
A  Day  of  my  Life  at  Eton.  Il.oa 
i  Parsons's  Prussian  Scbools,  ll.oa 

—  t  French  Schools,  ll.Oa 

Blogmphlea  of  Noted  Bdncators 

Bardeen's  Dictionary  of  Educational  Biography,  $2.00. 

•  t(T)  Quick's  Educational  Beformers.  ll.Oa 
Hailmann's  Luther,  Bacon.  Pestalozzi,  P6re  Qirard,  Dleiter- 

weg,  and  Froebel,  20  cts. 
•t Carlisle's  Memoirs  of  Ascham  and  Arnold,  11.00. 
Meiklejobn's  Life  of  Dr.  Andrew  BeU.  ll.Oa 


•  George  Blrkbeck.  Pioneer  of  Popular  Education,  $1J0. 
t  Harris's  Horace  Mann.  60  cts. 

Monroe's  Henry  Barnard,  50  cts. 

Portrait  of  Edward  A.  Sheldon,  for  framing,  $1.00. 

John  Amoe  Gomesktaa 

Portrait  of  Comenlus.  for  framing,  $1.00. 

•  t  Laurie's  Life  and  Works  of  Comenlus,  $1.00. 
Tbe  Orbis  Pictus  of  John  Amos  Comenlus,  $8^00. 
Butler's  Place  of  Comenlus  in  Education,  16  cts. 
Maxwell's  Text-Books  of  Comenlus,  26  cts. 
Quick's  John  Amos  Comenlus.  16  cts. 

lilf  •  and  Works  of  Peeteloasl 

Portrait  of  Pestalossi,  for  framing.  26  cts. 

•tDeOuimps's  Pestaloszl:  bis  Aim  and  Work,$1.6a 

t  Pestaloxxi's  How  Gertrude  Teaches  her  Children,  $1.80i 

*  t  Letters  on  Early  Education,  $1.00. 

t  Hooper's  Object  Lessons,  or  Words  and  Things,  80  cts. 
Hooee's  Pestalosxian  Arithmetics,  ParU  I,  II,  $1.0a 

Froebel  and  the  Klndorsartoa 

Aortiait  of  Froebel,  for  framing,  26  cts. 
t  Autobiography  of  Prledricb  Froebel,  •1.5a 
Letters  of  Frledrlch  Froebel,  11.501 
Uanschmann's  Tbe  Kindergarten  System,  12.00. 
t  SblrrelTs  Kindergarten  System,  $1.0a 
t  Essays  on  the  Kindergarten,  $1.00. 
t  Marenbolz-Buelow's  Child  and  Child-Nature,  $1.8a 
t  Perez's  First  Three  Years  of  Childhood,  •l.5a 
t  Hailmann's  Primary  Helps,  76  cts. 

The  New  Education,  VoL  VI,  $2.0a 

Meiklejobn's  The  New  Education,  16  cts. 
Krlege's  Tbe  Child  and  Child  Nature,  $1.0a 

Sohool  Iaw 

•  Bardeen's  Manual  of  Common  Scbool  Law,  11.00. 
Johnson's  Scbool  Law  for  Training  Classes,  60  cts. 
Uniform  Questions  In  School  Law,  Answered,  26  cts. 
Code  of  Public  Instruction,  New  York,  $8^5a 
Marble's  Powers  and  Duties  of  School  Officers,  16  cts. 
SUte  Education  for  the  People,  11.26. 

Harris's  General  Government  and  Education,  16  cts. 

Canfleld's  Bural  Poor  and  Higher  Education.  16  cts. 

Nortbrop's  High  Scbools,  26  cts. 

Emerson's  Latin  in  High  Schools,  25  cts. 

Bardeen's  Effect  of  College>Preparatory  High  Scbool  upon 

Attendance  and  Scholarship  In  Lower  Grades,  16  cts, 
—  Continuous  Contracts  for  Teachers,  50  cts. 

Taxpayer  and  tbe  Township  System,  26  cts. 

Problems  of  City  Scbool  Management,  26  cts. 

Denominational  Schools,  Discussion  of  1880, 26  cts. 
Cooper's  Compulsory  Laws  and  Enforcement,  16  cts. 
Miller's  Education  as  a  Department  of  Government,  16  cts. 
Tbe  Bible  in  the  Public  Schools.  $1.0a 
t  Karoly's  Dilemmas  of  Labor  and  EducatU.ii,  11.00. 
The  Teftoher  and  Hla  Qualiflcailona 
Ballard's  Arrows,  or  Teaching  a  Fine  Art,  76  cts. 
Bardeen's  Teacher  as  be  Should  Be,  25  cts. 

Teacher's  Commercial  Value,  26  cts. 

Teaching  as  a  Business  for  Men,  26  cts. 

*  t  Teaching  as  a  Business,  Four  Addresses,  $1.00. 

Continuous  Contracts  for  Teachers,  60  cts. 

•  t  Boderlck  Hume,  tbe  Story  of  a  N.  Y.  Teacher.  $1.2& 

•t  Commissioner  Hume,  a  Story  of  N.  Y.  Schools,  $1.26. 

•  t  Blddle's  Nicholas  Comenlus,  ye  Pa.  Schoolmaster,  11 50. 
Sheely's  Anecdotes  and  Humors  of  Scbool  Life,  $1.50. 
Ellis's  Tales  Told  out  of  Scbool,  $1.0a 

Hooi)er's  Fifty  Years  In  tbe  Schoolroom,  $1.00.  ^ 

•  t  Northend's  The  Teacher  and  the  Parent,  11.00. 
Blod?ett'8  Belatlon  of  a  Principal  to  the  Community,  26ctf 

•  t  Tbe  Teacher's  Mentor.  11.00. 
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Birds  and  Nature  Pictures 

In  Natural  Colors. 

Price:  Two  cents  each  assorted  as  desired;  the  424  for  only  ^4*24;  only  one 
cent  each  assorted  as  desired  to  subscribers  to  Birds  and  Nature  or  Rbvisw  of  Educa- 
tion, if  not  in  arrears;  75  of  these  pictures  and  Birds  and  Naturb  one  year  for  |2.oo. 
See  our  catalogue  for  further  information.     Mark  pictures  desired  and  return  this  sheet 

To  A.  W.  MUMFORD, 

203  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago. 


Date. 


I  enclose for  which  please  send  the  following  order  to 


Name,. 


Street,. 


P.  O. 


Sttte, 


I  Nonpareil. 

t  Retplcndeat  Trofon. 

I  Maadarin  Dock. 

4  Golden  Pheasant. 

5  AnacraUaa  Parrakeet. 

6  Cock  of  the  Rock. 

7  Red  Bird  of  ParadUe. 

8  Yellow-throated  Toacan. 

9  Red-mmped  Tanager. 

10  Golden  Oriole. 

11  American  Blae  Jay. 

II  Swallow>talled  Indian  Roller. 
li  Red-headed  Woodpecker. 

14  Mexican  MoC  Mot. 

15  Kinc  Parrot. 

16  American  Robin. 

17  American  King Ssher. 

18  Blae-monntaln  Lory. 

19  Red-winged  Blackbird, 
ao  Cardinal,  or  Red  Bird. 
at  Blaebird. 

tx  Barn  Swallow, 
ti  Brown  Thraaber. 
24  Japan  Pheaaant. 
%$  Bobolink. 
a6  American  Glow. 

3  Flicker. 
Black  Tern. 
19  Meadow  Lark. 
|0  Great  Horned  Owl. 
|i  Rote  breasted  Grosbeak. 
|a  Canada  Jar. 
il  Parple  Oallinule. 
14  Smith *s  Longspur. 
H  American  Red  Crossbills. 

16  California  Woodpecker. 

17  Pied-billed  Grebe. 
|8  Bohemian  Waxwing. 

19  Long-billed  Marsh  Wren. 

40  Arixona  Jar. 

41  Screech  Owl. 
4X  Orchard  Onaie. 
4i  Marsh  Hawk. 

44  Sdsaor-iatled  Flycatcher. 

45  Black-capped  Chickadee. 

46  Prothonoury  Warbler. 

S  Indigo  Bird. 
Night  Hawk. 
49  Wood  Thmsh. 
fo  Catbird. 
SI  YeUow-Ukroaied  Virao. 


fs  American  Mockingbird. 

5]  Black-crowned  Night  Heron. 

54  Ring-billed  Cull. 

55  Log|er-head  Shrike. 

56  Baltimore  Oriole. 

57  Snowy  Owl. 

58  Scarlet  Tanager. 

g  Raffed  Grouse. 
Black  and  White   Creeping 
Warbler. 
61  American  Bald  Eagle. 
6a  Ring  Plover. 
6i  Mallard  Dock. 

64  American  Avocet. 

65  Canvas-back  Duck. 

66  Wood  Duck. 

SAnhinga,  or  Snake  Bird. 
American  Woodcock. 

69  White-winged  Scoter. 

70  Snowy  Heron,  or  Little  Egret. 

71  Osprey. 
7a  Sora  Rail. 

7i  Kentucky  Warbler. 

74  Rod-breasted  Merganser. 

75  Yellow  Legs. 

76  Skylark. 

77  Wilson *s  Phalarope.' 

78  Evening  Grosbeak. 

79  Turkey  Vulture. 

80  GambePs  Partridge. 

81  Summer  Yellow  Bird. 
8a  Hermit  Thrush. 

8]  Song  Sparrow. 

84  YeUow-biUed  Cuckoo. 

85  Ruby-throated  Hummingbird. 

86  House  Wren. 

g  Phoebe. 
Ruby-crowned  Kin^ct. 

89  Mourning  Dove. 

90  Whito-breasted  Nuthatch. 

91  Black  burnian  Warbler. 
9a  Gold  Finch. 

9i  Chimney  Swift. 

94  Homed  Lark. 

9f  Yellow -bellied  Sapsucker. 

96  Warbling  Vireo. 

97  Wood  Pewee. 

98  Snow  Bunting. 

99  Junco. 

100  Kingbird. 

101  Summer  Tanager. 


loa  White-fronted  Goose, 
lo]  Turnstone. 

104  Belted  Piping  F.over. 

105  WUd  Turkey, 
too  Cerulean  Warbler. 

107  YeUow-biUed  Tropic  Bird. 

J08  European  Kingisher. 

109  Vermilion  Flycatcher. 

no  Laxnli  Bunting. 

Ill  Mountain  Bluebird. 

fix  English  Sparrow. 

iti  Allen*s  Hummingbird. 

114  Green-winged  Teal. 

115  Black  Grouse. 

116  Flamingo. 

117  Verdin. 

118  Bronxed  Crackle. 

119  Ring-necked  Pheasant. 
lao  Yellow-breasted  Chai. 
ixi  Crowned  Pijgeoo. 

laa  Red-eyed  Vireo. 

Ill  Fox  Sparrow. 

124  Bob-wliite. 

lie  Passenger  Pigeon. 

ia6  Short-eared  Owl. 

1x7  Rose  Cockatoo. 

1x8  Mountain  Partridge. 

1x9  Least  Bittern. 

i|0  Bald  Pate  Duck. 

lii  Purple  Finch. 

IS*  Red-bellied  Woodpecker. 

lii  Sawwhet  Owl. 

i|4  Black  Swan. 

ii(  Snowy  Plover. 

i}6  Lesser  Praine  Hen 

IS7  Black  Duck. 

ii8  Wilson's  Petrel. 

119  Blue-Gray  Gnatcatcher. 

140  American  Coot. 

141  Ivory-billed  Woodpecker. 
14X  American  Sparrow  Hawk. 
I4i  Silver  Pheasant. 

144  Scaled  Partridge. 

145  Ovenbird. 

146  American  Three-toed  Wood- 

pecker. 

147  Bartramian  Sandpiper. 

148  Nightingale. 

149  Roseate  Spoonbill. 

150  Dickdsad. 


) 


i$i  Daiky  Groote. 
I5»  Egft,  First  Series. 
151  South  American  Rhea. 
154  Bay-breatted  Warbier. 

1 95  Black.neclced  Stilt. 

156  Pintail  Duclc. 

157  Double  Ydlow-headed  Parrot. 

158  Magoolta  Warbler. 

159  Great  Blue  Heron, 
tte  B(f  s.  Second  Series. 
161  Bmnnich's  Murre. 
16s  Canada  Gooae. 

i6i  Brown  Creeper. 

164  Dowttf  Woodpecker. 

165  Old  Sqoav  Duck. 

166  White-faced  Glossy  Ibis. 

167  Arkansas  Kingbird. 

168  Ens,  Third  Scries. 

169  Wilson U  Snipe. 

170  Black  Wolf. 

171  Red  Squirrel. 
171  Prairie  Hen. 

I7i  Butterflies,  First  Series. 

174  Gray  Rabbit. 

175  American  Ocelot. 

176  Apple  BloMomi. 

177  Wilson *s  Tern. 

178  Coyote. 

179  Fox  Squirrel. 

180  Loon. 

181  Butterflies,  Second  Series. 
181  Amencan  Red  Fox. 

181  Least  Sandpiper. 

184  Mountain  Sheep. 

185  American  Hernng  Gull. 

186  Raccoon. 

187  Ptgmy  Antelope. 

188  Red -shouldered  Hawk. 

189  Butterflies,  Third  Series. 

190  American  Gray  Fox. 

191  Gray  Squirrel. 

19A  Pectoral  Sandpiper. 
191  King  Bird  of  Paradise. 
194  Peccary. 
19$  Bottle-nosed  Dolphin. 

196  Tufted  Puflln. 

197  Butterflies,  Fourth  Series. 

198  Armadillo. 

199  Red-headed  Duck. 
100  Golden  Rod. 

201  Prairie  Sharp-tailed  Grouse. 

aoi  Brown  and  Red  Bat. 

ao|  American  Otter. 

ao4  American  Golden  Plover. 

ao5  Moths. 

X06  Canadian  Porcupine. 

ao7  Caspian  Tern. 

108  Flowering  Almond. 

109  African  Lion. 

210  Cacti. 

211  Flying  Squirrel. 

212  Hummingbirds. 
21]  Silkworm. 

214  California  Vulture. 

215  American  Goldeneye. 

216  Skunk. 

217  Chimpanzee. 

218  Puma. 

219  Medicinal  Plant:  Lemon. 

220  American  Mistletoe. 

221  Nuts. 

222  Whippoorwill 
22|  Snapping  Turtle. 
224  Sandhill  Crane. 

2x5  Medicinal  Plant:  Ginger. 
2i6  Crab-eating  Opossum. 

227  Geographic  Turtle. 

228  White  Ibis. 

229  Iris 

210  Duck-billed  Platypus. 
2)1  Cape  May  Warbler. 
2)2  The  Cocoanut. 
2))  Tufted  Titmouse. 
2)4  Northern  Hare. 
235  Pineapple. 
2)6  Hooded  Merganser. 
237  Medicinal  Plant:  Cloves. 
2)8  Common  Ground  Hog. 
2)9  Common  Mole. 

240  Azalea. 

241  Medicinal  Plant:  Nutmeg. 

242  American  Barn  Owl. 
24)  Kangaroo. 

244  Hoary  Bat. 

245  Nashville  Warbler. 

246  English  Grapes. 


247  Swifl  Fox. 

248  Hyacinth. 

249  Cedar  Waxwlng. 

250  Hyrax. 

^51  Medidnal  Planti  Coflfee. 

I5«  Bonaparte's  GoU. 

2Ji  Common  Baboon. 

%S4  GrinndPs  Water  Thrush. 

25(  Halry-tallod  Mole. 

250  Cineraria. 

&57  A    Feather    Changing    from 

Green  to  Yellow. 
&$8  Wcatem  Ydlow^hroat. 
%$g  Myrtle  Warbler. 
«6o  Blue-winged  YeUow  Warbler. 

261  Golden-winted  Warbler. 

262  Mourning  Warbler. 

263  Chcstaut-sided  Warbler. 

264  Black-throated  Blue  Warbler. 
26s  Pointer  Dog. 

266  Shells. 

267  Marbles. 

268  Ores. 

269  Minerals. 

270  Water  Lilies. 

271  Yellow  Perch. 

272  Beetles. 

27)  Foresu. 

274  Grand  Canon. 

275  Terraced  Rocks,  Yellowstone 

Park. 

276  Rooster  and  Hen. 

277  OU  Well. 

278  Polished  Woods. 

279  Brook  Trout. 

280  Niagara  Falls. 

281  Purple  Ladies'  Slipper. 

282  Medicinal  Plant;  Tea. 

28)  Towhee. 
284  Canary. 

28s  Carolina  Paroquet. 
2S6  Chipmunk. 

287  Peach. 

288  Common  Minerals  and  Valu- 

able Ores. 

289  Narcissus. 

290  Medicinal  Plant:  Coca. 

291  Red-tailed  Hawk. 

292  Maryland  Yellow-throat. 

29)  Lyre  Bird. 
294  Cowbird. 
29|  Wild  Cat. 

296  European  Squirrel. 

297  Virginia  Rail. 

298  Blue-winged  Teal. 

299  Yellow-headed  Blackbird. 
|oo  Black  Squirrel. 

}oi  Weasel  (Ermine). 

302  Medicinal  Plant}  Quince. 

303  Quartz. 

304  Lllv  of  the  Valley. 

305  Killdeer. 

306  Cinnamon  Teal. 

307  Clapper  Rail. 

308  Gopher. 

309  Mink. 

310  Carbons. 

311  Medicinal  Plant;  Licorice. 

312  Yellow  Ladies*  Slipper  and 

Painted  Cup. 

313  Peaoock. 

314  Willow  Ptarmigan. 

315  Stellar's  Jay. 

316  Ruddy  Duck. 

317  Muskrat. 

318  Medicinal  Plant;  Poppy. 

319  Primrose. 

310  Copper  and  Lead  Ores. 

321  American  Bittern. 

322  Scarlet  Ibis. 

323  Mastena  Partridge. 

324  Ring-billed  Duck. 

325  Medicinal  Plant;  Thyme. 

326  Bloodroot. 

327  Westera  Blue  Grosbeak. 

328  Shells. 

329  Magpie. 

3)0  Red-breasted  Nut-hatch. 
3)1  Purple  Martin. 

332  Ring-necked  Dove. 

333  Opossum. 

334  Genista. 

335  Medicinal  Plant;  Digitalis. 

336  Raven. 

337  Wilson*s  Thrush. 
138  Red  or  Wood  Lily. 


15$ 


339  Common  Sun  fish. 

340  A  Mountain  River. 

341  Insects. 

342  Brttuny— (Cows). 

143  Harvesting  in  the  Great  North- 
west. 
344  HoffllBf  Pigeon. 
34$  Swamp  Rose  Mallow. 
346  YeUow  Ladies*  Slipper, 
j  New  England  Aster. 
*^f   }  Late  Purple  Aater. 

348  WUd  YeUow  or  Canadian  LUy. 

349  Vesper  Sparrow. 
3fo  Calico  Baaa. 
351  Mountain  Lake. 
3  $2  Fruitt  Banana. 

353  Oswego  Tea  or  Bee  Balm, 

tea  •!  ^'^^E^^  Gentian. 

*^   I  Closed  or  Blind  Gentian. 

3  Tall  or  Giant  Sunflower. 

I  Black-eyed  Susan  or  Oxcye 
Daisy. 

356  Wild  Columbine. 

357  American  Redatart. 

358  Trout. 

3C9  Ocean  Waves. 
300  Domestic  Fowls. 

361  Western  Willet. 

362  Buflle-Head. 

363  American  Eared  Grebe. 

364  Louisiana  Tanager. 

365  Luna  and  Polyphemus  Moths 

366  Prong-homed  Antelope. 

367  Sensitive  Plant. 

368  Medicinal  Plant;  Almond. 

369  Western  Homed  Owl. 

370  Long-crested  jay. 

371  Fulvous  Tree-duck. 

372  Red-breasted  Sapsucker. 

373  Promethean    and    Secropian 

Moths. 

374  Irish  Setter. 

375  Pitcher  Plant  (Nepenthes). 

376  Medicinal  Plant;  Mandrake, 

377  Hawk  Owl. 

37S  Knot  or  Robin  Snipe. 

379  White- winged  Croasbill. 

380  Townsend's  Warbler. 

381  Water  Shells. 

382  Collared  Lizard. 

383  Fruiti  Apple. 

384  Medicinal  Plant;  VaniUa. 

385  American  Rough4egged  and 

Younc  Red-tailed  Hawka. 

386  Short-biDed  DowUcher. 

387  Great-tailed  Grackle. 

388  Hooded  Warbler. 

389  Land  Shells. 

390  Gila  Monster. 

391  Medicinal  Plant;  Cassia  Cin- 

namon. 

392  Fruit:  Pomegranate. 

393  Owl  Parrot. 

394  Gray  Parrot. 
39$  White  Pelican. 

396  Marbled  Murrelet. 

397  Black  Bear. 

398  Pond  and  River  Shells. 

399  Fruit:  Orange. 

400  Medicinal  Plant;  Pepper. 

401  Crested  Curassow. 

402  Harlequin  Duck. 
40)  Canada  Grouse. 

404  Dovekie 

405  Beaver. 

406  Marine  Shells. 

407  Fruit:  Lemon. 

408  Medicinal  Plant:  Cubebs. 

409  Audubon's  Oriole. 

410  Marbled  Godwit. 

411  Rutty  Blackbird  or  Grackle. 

412  Surf  Scoter. 

413  American  Elk. 

414  Nautilus  Shells. 

415  Flowers:  Mountain  Laurel. 

Trailing  Arbutus. 

416  Medicinal  Plant:  Hops. 

417  Bullock's  Oriole. 

418  Sanderling. 

419  Great  Northern  Shrike. 

420  Brandt's  Cormorant. 

421  Buffalo. 

422  Agates. 

423  Flowers:  Great  Mullein. 

Moth  Mullein. 

424  Medicinal  Plant:  Cocoa  FmlL 


Quick  Work  at  Long  Distance. 

Uiilv«nttsr  of  Wyonriog.— (.S>tfc/a/  dtltverv  ////rr.)— There  is  a  Tacancr  at  the  head  of  the 
bcaiaess  department.  Man  wanted  April  1.  President  Smiley  thinks  yon  do  not  hare  snch  men, 
bnt  has  consented  to  let  me  notify  yon.  The  salary  is  $1,200.  He  is  roinir  to  Omaha  and  other 
places.  If  yon  ha^e  a  ipood  man  yon  had  better  hare  him  teleghraph.— /*rc^  Frank  H,  H,  Robtrti 
(who  went  there  through  this  agency  in  1S99),  March  22, 1901.    (ReceiTOo  March  24.) 

TiUgram^—Cnxk  yon  take  commercial  department  Uoiyersity  of  Wyoming  twelre  hundred, 
begin  April  first?   Telegraph.— To  Principut  W,  B»  Carkart,  Coeymans,  N.  T.,  March  24. 

TtUgram, — Can  take  commercial  department  UniTersity  of  Wyoming,  begin  April  first, 
twelTe  hundred.— 4rr.  Carkart^  March  25. 

TtUgrum.^CMn  send  immediately  Carhart,  graduate  Albany  normal,  has  taught  Albany 
businesscollege,now  principal,  good  man,  thirty-four  years,  married,  fine  penman,  all  right. — 
To  PrttkUui  SmOty,  March  25. 


SmiUy^ 


.—Gome  on  trial,  hundred  dollars  nu>nth,  expenses  one  way,  wire  answer.—. 
25. 


7VZtf)ra«.— President  Smiley  wires  come  on  trial,  expenses  one  wi^.    Adrise  acceptance.— 
To  Mr.  Carhart, 


7VAr^«jiB.— Adrlse  me  regarding  trial,  for  how  long.— JITr.  Carhart^  March  26. 

7//r^a«.— Consider  appointment  same  as  permanent.  Natural! t  for  rest  of  school  year 
though  not  specified.  'They  take  more  risk  than  yon.  Salary  one  hundred  a  month.  If  you  can 
do  the  work  you  will  stay.— To  Mr, Carhart^  March  26. 

7#^/»'a«.— Shall  probably  start  for  Laramie  some  time  Thursday.— JVr.  Carhart^  March  26. 

TVA^am.— Carhart  telegraphs  he  will  start  Thursday.— To  Prtiideni  SmiUy,  March  26. 

T#^tfya«.— Send  man  to  Coeymans  to^ay  to  take  my  place.  I  go  to>morrow.— JVr.  Carhart^ 
March  27; 

TtUgram,—Guj  Bailey,  Cortland  graduate,  two  years  experience,  will  reach  you  today.— To 
Mr,  Carfart^  March  27. 


ScHool  Bt4lletln 

C.  W.  BARDBBN,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 
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The  Education  of  Teachers. 

By  W.  H.   PAYNB,  Ph.D.,   LL.D.,  ChuMellor  Ualverslty  of  Nashville. 

Dr.  Payne  is  a  man  with  a  message— the  sort  of  message  that  compels  attention. 
One  must  hear  him  through,  though  one  may  not  agree  with  him  all  the  way  through. 
He  goes  to  the  rery  core  of  the  matter,  and  having  found  it,  talks  with  us  about  it  face  to 
face  as  a  man  speaketh  unto  his  friend.  There  are  eight  wonderfully  stimulating 
chapters,  erery  one  of  which  one  will  want  to  read  orerand  over  again.  It  is  an  exceed- 
ingly thought-proToking  book. 


*<Tbe  IdnoAtioa  of  Teeohera,  by  W.  H.  Payne,  is  a 
raluabl*  collection  of  ■wayg  on  tho  science  of  edn- 
oatlon.  The  book  oonunanos  instant  attention  and 
all  its  el^t  chapters  are  worth  maoy  peroMkls,  for 
thor  contain  the  result  of  profonnd  tboagrbt  and 
patient  stndv  on  the  knotty  problems  of  the  educa- 
tion of  teachers.  Dr.  Payne,  In  his  chapter  on 
■Teachers  to  be  Educated,  Not  Trained'  says  that 
oTsr  the  entrsnoe  of  erery  normal  school  there 
should  be  this  lesend:  *TeaohlnK:  the  noblest  of 
the  professions,  but  the  sorriest  of  trsdea.'  He 
claims  that  teaoMng  Is  a  spiritual  art  and 
should  be  ranked  with  music,  poetry,  etc,  and  not 
with  the  mechanical  arts;  and  to  gain  the  best  re- 
sults, prlnelples  and  not  rules  should  be  the  aim. 
Be  dearly  sets  forth  that  good  teaching  kindles 
mttiuslaan,  establishes  motire,  fortifles  the  will 
and  inspires  the  soul  to  noble  acting.  Indeed  he 
considers  that  the  hlfrhest  motive  of  the  teachers 
should  be  the  love  of  doing  good.  One  is  tempted 
to  quote  the  whole  book,  eren  to  the  two  splendid 
papers  in  the  appendlz,  the  subjects  of  which  are : 
'The  Unirersal  vocation,'  and  'A  theory  of  Ufe/ 
Dr.  Payne's  style  is  dear  and  oonTindng,  and  the 


book  is  bomtd  to  be  widely  read.  It  has  the  stamp 
of  a  scholar  and  thinker.''— The  Bookseller,  News- 
dealer and  Stationer,  New  Yoiic 

Dr.  Payne's  masterly  equipment  for  his  task,  and 
his  many  years'  experience  in  an  educational  insti- 
tution of  such  high  grade  as  the  Peabody  Normal 
School,  at  Nashrille.  In  addition  to  the  fact  that 
nis  stadenta  are  scattered  throughout  erery  one  of 
the  Southern  and  Southwestern  States,  will  furnish 
an  introduction  and  a  reconunendation  for  his 
book  such  as  a  few  authors  can  hope  or  expect  to 
gain. 

Dr.  Paime  deals  with  his  subject  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, from  the  highest  standpoint,  yet  with  a 
grasp  of  comprehension  and  a  practical  under- 
standing that  render  it  at  once  admirable  in  tone 
and  adapted  to  the  needs  of  all.— News,  Richmond, 
Va. 

"I  hare  Just  reodved  a  copy  of  'Education  of 
Teachers'  by  Dr.  Payne,  from  your  house.  I  am 
charmed  with  it  and  now  think  I  will  place  It  in  the 
hands  of  the  _pedagoglc  class  this  coming  school 
year."-J.  H.  Bayer,  Cumberland  City,  Tenn. 


8mo.    Cloth.    Retail  Price,  $k50. 
THE  B.  P.  JOHNSON  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

Richmond,  Va. 


A  Tonic  and  Nerve  F 
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Horsf ord's  Acid  Pliosphato 

Nourishes,  strengthens  and  invigorates  the  body, 
restores  the  appetite  and  induces  restful  sleep. 

Th«  QMuine  bMrs  th«  nam«    "HORSFOfHyS"    on  lab«l. 


Mr.  Edward  B.  Clark,  a  local  ornlthologUt  and  writer,  hat  written  **  Birds  of  Lakeside  asd  Prairie,'* 
which  A.  W.  Mamford  A  Co.  of  this  citj  will pablish  soon.  Mr.  Clark*s  articles  on  bird  topics  hsTS  attracted 
bird-loTcrs  in  a  wldelj  scattered  territory,  and  it  has  been  this  which  enconraired  him  to  collect  In  book  form 
the  beet  of  his  work.  There  Is  much  new  matter  la  the  Tolnme,  however,  gleaned  from  nnmeroas  tr'pe  In  the 
middle  West,  a  territory  left  ancorered  bj  writers  on  this  subject.  The  book  will  contain  sixteen  colored 
lllnetratione.— Ci^ri^  THhnu,  Sept.  6, 1901. 

Tf)e  University  of  CI)icago. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION. 

FRANCIS  "W.  PARKERt  Diitdtotf  IHLBUR  S,  JACKlWANt  Deaiu 

ProfeMional  School  for  Teachers.  Elementary  School  from  Kinderg-arten  to  Eighth 
Grade,  inclusive,  constituting'  a  Model  School  for  Observation  and  Practice.  Full  equip- 
ment of  apparatus.  Well  selected  Library.  Faculty  of  trained  teachers.  Universi^ 
credit.    For  further  particulars  address 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO,  Dean  d  The  Sdiool  of  Edtscatioo,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

BIRDS  OF  LAKESIDE  AND  PRAIRIE 


GOOD   riAPS 


are  necessary  to  good  teaching.  Our 
maps  are  of  that  kind.  If  you  are 
thinking  of  buying  maps  to  assist 
you  in  your  teaching  of  Geography, 
History  and  allied  subjects,  why  not 
get  the  best  and  latest  maps  made  ? 

Our  illustrated  catalogue  will  tell 
you  at>out  our  new  maps  and  new 
editions.    It  can  be  had  for  the  asking. 

Rand,  McNally  &  Co., 

PUBLISHERS. 

N«wYorfc. 


By  EDWARD  B.  CURK. 

16  Colored  Plates.    Ready  Nov.  1.    Price, 

$1.    Orders  received  in  advance  of 

publication,  75  cents. 

THIS  book  will  contain  field  sketches  of 
bird  life  in  the  great  middle  west.  Mr. 
Clark  for  years  has  been  a  close  student 
of  nature  in  a  section  of  the  country  where 
wild  bird  observers  have  been  many  and  bird 
writers  have  been  few.  The  author  takes 
his  readers  afield  with  him  and  puts  them  in 
close  touch  with  our  feathered  friends  of 
lakeside,  woodland  and  prairie.  The  bird 
byways  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Michiga.n,  Wis- 
consin and  other  great  middle  western 
states  are  thoroughly  explored.  Mr.  Clark 
is  known  to  the  reading  public  through  his 
many  bird  articles  which  have  appeared  in 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  and  in  the  different 
magazines  of  the  country.  He  is  perhaps 
still  more  intimately  known  to  middle 
western  readers  by  the  articles  from  his  pen 
which  have  appeared  several  times  a  week 
on  the  editorial  page  of  the  Chicago  Times- 
Herald,  now  the  Record-Herald.  The 
colored  illustrations  in  "The  Birds  of  Lake- 
side and  Prairie"  will  be  from  our  colored 
plates  slightly  reduced  in  sise.  Mr.  Clark's 
work  is  characterized  by  a  fine  literary  style. 

A.  W.  MUMFORD.  Pablisher. 

203  Michigan  Avb.,  •  Cbicago. 
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The  Review  of  Education. 


Vol.  VII. 


Chicago,  September,  1901. 


No.  2. 


EDITORIAL   COMMENT. 


The  fortieth  annual  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Educational  Association,  at  De- 
troit, was  an  unqualified  success.  Presi- 
dent Green's  program  was  carefully 
thought  out  and  well  sustained;  the  at- 
tendance was  large  and  representative, 
and  there  were  more  papers  than  usual 
that  were  noteworthy.  The  Council  was 
forttmate  almost  beyond  precedent.  Dr. 
Harris'  opening  paper  on  "Isolation  in 
the  School"  was  a  careful  philosophical 
study  which  ought  to  have  been  read 
and  pondered  long  before  it  was  debated. 
Professor  Brown's  thoro  and  well-pro- 
portioned review  of  the  educational  pro- 
gress of  the  year  speaks  for  itself  in  an- 
other part  of  this  issue  of  the  Review. 
The  two  papers  on  "The  Lessons  of  the 
Educational  Exhibits  at  Paris,"  by  Miss 
Anna  Tolman  Smith  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education  and  Deputy  Superintendent 
Howard  J.  Rogers  of  New  York,  may 
fairly  be  described  as  extraordinary  by 
reason  of  their  power  of  exposition  and 
their  philosophic  grasp  of  the  educational 
movements  now  in  progress  the  world 
over.  Mr.  Brereton's  capital  contribution 
to  the  discussion  of  these  papers  only 
heightened  the  interest  in  them  and 
their  topic.  Later  in  the  week  Dr.  G. 
Stanley  Hall  brought  together,  in  an  ad- 
dress called  "The  Ideal  School,"  a  num- 
ber of  his  interpretations  of  recent  in- 
vestigations in  psychology  and  educa- 
tion. Stimulating  and  brilliant  as  the 
address  undoubtedly  was,  it  suffered  from 
an  undue  dogmatism,  and  what  seemed 
to  many  to  be  a  sadly  unscientific  lack 
of  proportion  between  its  facts  and  its 
inferences. 


The  general  sessions  of  the  Associa- 
tion were  all  helpful.  Bishop  Spaulding's 
oration  on  "Progress  in  Education," 
Professor  George  E.  Vincent's  paper  <mi 
"Social  Science  and  the  Curriculum," 
Principal  Grant's  address  on  "Some  of 
Our  Mistakes,"  and  Mr.  Cloudesley  S. 
H.  Brereton's  lucid  and  good-tempered 
setting  forth  of  the  factors  at  work  in 
present  day  English  education,  stood  out 
as  the  most  striking  contributions  of  the 
week.  It  was  a  genuine  pleasure  to  wel- 
come so  well-equipped  and  so  philosoph- 
ical a  student  as  Mr.  Brereton  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  English  education,  and  his 
return  to  the  United  States  will  be  ea- 
gerly looked  for  by  hosts  of  his  new 
friends. 

The  annual  business  meeting  was  the 
best  attended  in  many  years,  nearly  four 
hundred  active  members  being  present. 
This  is  an  excellent  omen,  and  we  hope 
that  the  time  will  come  when  every  ac- 
tive member  at  the  meeting  will  make  a 
point  of  attending  the  business  session. 
The  new  president,  unanimously  nomi- 
nated and  elected  by  acclamation,  is  Pres- 
ident W.  M.  Beardshear  of  the  State 
Agricultural  College  at  Ames,  Iowa,  an 
old  and  popular  member  of  the  Associa- 
tion, who  well  deserves  the  high  honor 
that  he  has  won. 

The  finances  of  the  Association  are  in 
good  condition,  altho  there  was  no  ad- 
dition made  to  the  permanent  fund — 
which  remains  at  $88,000 — during  the 
year.  The  income  from  the  permanent 
fund  was  $3,883.03,  and  the  cost  of  ad- 
ministering it  was  $15.19.  Despite  the 
realtively  small  attendance  at  Charles- 
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ton  a  year  ago,  Treasurer  Greenlee  was 
able  to  report  a  net  balance  for  the  year 
of  $316.37,  and  cash  on  hand  amounting 
to  $4,113.04. — Educational  Review. 


Whatever  defects  may  be  debited 
against  the  N.  E.  A.  from  a  theoretical 
standpoint,  practically  it  is  the  greatest 
professionalizing  force  in  the  educational 
field.  Its  conventions  have  none  of  the 
narrow  spirit  and  odor  of  trades-union- 
ism that  usually  characterize  the  national 
meetings  of  more  closely  organized  as- 
sociations of  people  united  for  the  pro- 
motion of  common  interests.  The  very 
lack  of  organization  seems  to  be  conduc- 
ive to  the  sort  of  breadth  and  expansion 
so  essential  to  the  stimulating  of  enthu- 
siasm and  good  fellowship.  This  fact 
impresses  itself  more  and  more  the 
longer  one  attends  tl^e  annual  conventions 
of  the  N.  E.  A.  Like  the  old  darkey  Dr. 
Mclver  tells  about,  who  was  asked  why 
he  preferred  freedom  coupled  with  want 
to  slavery  with  flesh-pots,  "It  is  de  loose- 
ness ob  dis  liberty  dat  I  enjoys." 

After  all  the  greatest  gain  one  can 
take  along  from  a  national  convention 
is  the  conviction  that  one  is  engaged  in 
a  grand  work,  and  that  one's  co-workers 
are  people  to  be  proud  of.  Detroit  fur- 
nished another  striking  example  of  how 
rich  a  harvest  of  good  things  a  well-con- 
ducted N.  E.  A.  meeting  supplies. 

To  begin  with,  Detroit  is  a  beautiful 
city.  Nowhere  in  America  are  there 
more  charming  residence  streets,  bor- 
dered by  well-kept  lawns  and  flower  gar- 
dens. The  accommodations  for  visitors 
are  all  that  can  be  desired ;  there  are  sev- 
eral fine  parks,  chief  among  them  charm- 
ing Belle  Isle,  and  then  there  is  that  mag- 
nificent river  with  its  rich,  deep  beryl- 
green  color.  Many  of  the  visiting  edu- 
cators yielded  to  the  fascinations  of  a 
trip  on  Detroit  river,  and  the  memory 
of  it  will  remain  forever  associated  with 
the  N.  E.  A.  convention  of  1901. 

The  local  arrangements  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  association  were  perfect 
in  every  way.  Nothing  was  left  undone 
that  could  in  any  way  add  to  the  comfort 
of  the  visitors  and  the  enjoyment  of  the 
occasion.  The  welcome  extended  by 
Governor  Bliss,  State  Supt.  Fall  and 
President  Angell  for  Michigan,  and  by 


Mayor  Maybury  and  Supt.  Martindale 
for  Detroit  was  a  hearty  one.  There 
were  evidences  on  all  sides  that  the  en- 
tertaining state  and  city  were  really 
proud  of  their  visitors,  and  wanted  to 
give  them  a  jolly  good  time.  Mr.  Oli- 
ver G.  Frederick,  who  acted  as  chair- 
man and  executive  secretary  of  the  local 
organization,  deserves  a  special  vote  of 
thanks  for  the  completeness  and  smooth 
running  of  the  machinery  for  taking  care 
of  the  giant  convention. 

The  programs  of  the  general  sessions 
and  of  the  National  Council  of  Educa- 
tion were  in  many  respects  the  most  sat- 
isfactory ever  prepared  for  the  mid-sum- 
mer convention.  At  any  rate  there  were 
several  important  features,  the  signifi- 
cance of  which  is  bound  to  become  more 
manifest  as  the  years  roll  on. — The 
School  Journal, 


Dr.  William  M.  Beardshear,  the  newly 
elected  president  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  was 
born  near  Dayton,  Ohio,  in  1850.  He 
entered  the  army  as  drummer-boy  at 
the  age  of  fourteen,  and  served  later  as 
cavalryman  until  the  close  of  the  war. 
He  was  educated  in  the  rural  schools, 
later  at  Otterbein  University,  and  still 
later  at  Yale.  He  received  his  degree 
from  the  latter  institution  in  1878.  He 
served  as  pastor  in  one  of  the  city 
churches  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  until  1881, 
when  he  was  elected  president  of 
Western  College  at  Toledo,  Iowa,  which 
position  he  held  until  1889,  when  he 
was  elected  superintendent  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  This 
position  he  held  for  two  years,  leaving 
It  in  1891  to  assume  his  present  position, 
that  of  president  of  the  Iowa  State 
College  at  Ames.  In  1887  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  United  States 
Indian  commission  by  President  Mc- 
Kinley.  Dr.  Beardshear  is  a  lecturer 
and  writer  of  note  upon  educational 
and  literary  subjects.  His  charming 
personality  is  well  set  forth  by  Elbert 
Hubbard  in  The  Philistine,  as  follows: 

**I  wonder  if  you  know  Beardshear, 
of  Ames,  Iowa?  There's  a  man  for 
you.  He  is  six  feet  five,  long-armed, 
lank,  lean,  homely — homely  as  Abraham 
Lincoln.  I  do  not  know  Beardshear's 
history  or  pedigree,  but  he  makes  me 
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think,  at  once,  of  the  East  Tennessee 
mountaineers.  Beardshear  is  an  edu- 
cated moonshiner.  A  grave,  silent  man 
is  Beardshear,  but  now  and  again  a 
contagious  smile  pla^s  across  his  fea- 
tures, like  the  vibrating  of  the  leaves 
when  kissed  by  a  summer  breeze.  At 
other  times  Beardshear  seems  shrouded 
in  a  mist  of  melancholy.  Beardshear 
is  a  sun-worshiper — gets  up  at  dawn  to 
see  the  sun  rise;  makes  prayers  to  the 
planets,  and  talks  with  God  as  he  walks 
upon  the  street.  Beardshear  has  noth- 
ing to  conceal.  You  can  sit  in  his 
presence  without  talking,  and  yet  not 
be  embarrassed.  He  is  as  fine  as  Walt 
Whitman.  You  can  speak  the  truth  to 
this  man — he  will  not  misunderstand 
you.  He  will  forgive  to  seventy  times 
seven.  You  are  not  handsome,  dear 
old  Beardshear — I  cannot  tell  a  lie — 
you  have  the  bark  on,  and  your  neck- 
tie is  askew — but  anything  you  want  in 
East  Aurora  is  yours  for  the  asking." 


The  National  Educational  Association, 
which  semi-officially  represents  the  great 
body  of  public  school  teachers  of  the 
United  States,  at  its  fortieth  annual  meet- 
ing in  the  city  of  Detroit  lasj  week  issued 
a  very  significant  platform,  which  we 
should  be  glad  to  see  printed  in  full  and 
widely  circulated.  This  platform  de- 
mands provision  for  free  education  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  all  federal  territories,  including  the 
new  possessions;  it  urges  that  all  such 
public  education  in  United  States  terri- 
tory should  be  placed  under  the  direction 
of  the  Bureau  of  Education ;  the  school- 
house  in  every  state  and  territory  should 
be  the  center  of  the  educational  life  of 
the  community,  the  place  where  literary 
and  social  meetings  may  be  held,  and 
where  the  public  library  should  be 
housed ;  education  should  include  the  de- 
velopment of  the  ethical,  physical  and 
aesthetic  nature  of  the  child  as  well  as  its 
purely  intellectual  nature;  the  system  of 
education  should  include  every  grade  of 
school  from  the  kindergarten  up  to  and 
including  the  university,  open  to  every 
boy  and  girl  of  our  country;  legislation 
respecting  education  should  be  under  the 
general  direction  of  educational  experts, 
and  should  lead  rather  than  wait  upon 


public  sentiment ;  children  should  be  pro- 
tected by  law  from  ignorance  as  from 
abuse,  neglect  and  hunger,  on  which 
ground  compulsory  education  is  defend- 
ed; expert  supervision  of  schools  in 
country  as  in  city  is  needed,  and  the  con- 
solidation of  rural  schools  and  the  trans- 
portation of  pupils,  already  attempted  in 
some  states,  should  be  extended ;  normal 
schools  should  be  maintained  in  all  the 
states,  and  thorough  provision  should  be 
made  to  secure  high  standards  both  for 
school  architecture  and  for  teaching.  We 
do  not  remember  ever  to  have  seen  from 
any  individual  as  complete  and  compre- 
hensive a  statement  of  public  educational 
needs  and  the  methods  of  providing  for 
them  as  is  furnished  by  this  platform. 
With  some  question  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  education  should  be  made  com- 
pulsory, and  with  ja  serious  question 
whether  in  the  older  communities  educa- 
tion should  extend  to  and  include  the  uni- 
versity, we  desire  to  add  our  vote  and 
our  indorsement  of  this  admirable  plat- 
form, and  we  desire  to  lay  special  stress 
upon  the  demand  that  systems  of  educa- 
tion under  federal  control,  and  if  neces- 
sary at  federal  expense,  should  be  main- 
tained in  all  territories  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  direction  of  the  Educa- 
tional Bureau.  If  this  policy  had  been 
pursued  in  Utah,  we  should  not  now  be 
confronted  with  a  Mormon  problem;  if 
this  principle,  modified  to  suit  the  exi- 
gency, had  been  applied  at  the  dose  of 
the  civil  war  to  the  educational  problem 
in  the  southern  states,  we  should  not  be 
confronted  with  the  present  race  prob- 
lem there;  if  it  had  been  pursued  from 
the  beginning  in  our  Indian  reservations, 
we  should  now  have  no  Indian  problem ; 
and  if  it  is  not  pursued  in  Porto  Rico  and 
the  Philippines,  we  shall  have  very  seri- 
ous problems  confronting  us  in  those 
countries,  and  growing  more  serious  as 
the  years  go  on. — The  Outlook. 


Two  subjects  seem  to  have  proved 
most  interesting  at  the  meeting  of  the 
council  of  the  National  Educational  As- 
sociation at  Detroit.  One  was  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  of  fifteen  on  the 
subject  of  a  national  university  at  Wash- 
ington. 

This  body,  of  which  President  Harper 
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of  the  University  of  Chicago  was  chair- 
man, reported  against  the  scheme;  they 
went  further  and  offered  a  resolution 
providing  for  a  non-governmental  insti- 
tution to  be  called  the  Washington  Me- 
morial Institution  to  be  maintained  at 
Washington,  D.  C.  A  good  deal  of  op- 
position to  the  report  was  manifested, 
of  which  President  Baker,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Colorado,  was  perhaps  the 
most  prominent  leader,  and  finally  a  res- 
olution was  adopted  ''that  the  report  of 
the  committee  be  received  and  the  com- 
mittee discharged;  and  that,  while  wt 
express  our  appreciation  of  the  commit- 
tee's efforts,  we  are  not  prepared  to 
abandon  the  declaration,  often  repeated 
in  this  council,  in  favor  of  a  national  uni- 
versity." The  other  subject  was  the  ad- 
dress of  President  Hall,  of  Clark  univer- 
sity, in  which  he  declared  his  opinion 
that  the  higher  education  often  unfitted 
young  women  for  the  duties  of  wives  and 
mothers;  that  girls  should  be  educated 
on  different  lines  from  boys,  and  that  it 
would  be  wise  to  separate  the  sexes  even 
in  the  high  schools.  In  the  discussion 
it  appear^  that  the  easterners  were  gen- 
erally on  Mr.  Hall's  side  and  the  west- 
erners almost  unanimously  against  him. 
— Journal  of  Education. 


The  field  of  education,  in  the  broad- 
est sense  of  this  expressi(Mi,  was  well 
and  thoroughly  covered  by  the  two  hun- 


dred and  sixty-three  persons  who  ap- 
peared on  the  programs  of  the  Natioiial 
Educational  Association  at  the  Detroit 
meeting. 


Interest  in  education  will  attract  peo- 
ple from  the  remotest  oMners  of  the 
earth  to  such  a  meeting  as  that  held  in 
Detroit.  Dr.  J.  B.  Zubiour,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Education  of 
the  Argentine  Republic,  came  from  Bue- 
nos Ayres. 


In  the  United  States  there  are  three 
hundred  Indian  schools,  with  an  attend- 
ance of  twenty-five  thousand  pupils. 


In  the  declaration  of  principles  adopted 
by  the  National  Educational  Association 
there  is  this  paragraph: 

The  National  Educati(Mial  Association 
recognizes  the  principle  that  the  child 
has  the  same  right  to  be  protected  by  law 
from  ignorance  as  from  abuse,  neglect 
and  hunger ;  and  it  therefore  records  with 
approval  that  many  of  the  leading  states 
of  the  Union  have  compulsory  educa- 
tion laws  upon  their  statute  books. 


Colonel  Francis  W.  Parker  is  more 
and  more  interesting  as  an  educational 
inspiration. — Journal  of  Education. 
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SOCIAL  SCIENCE  AND  THE  CURRICULUM. 


BY  PROFESSOR  GEORGE  B.  VINCENT^ 
University  of  Chicago. 


Rotisseau  looked  back  longingly  to  the 
days  when  prehistoric  men  lived  in 
primal  virtue  a  happy  and  blameless  life. 
In  somewhat  the  same  way,  when  we  con- 
front the  complex  and  baffling  problems 
of  to-day  we  think  enviously  of  the  sim- 
ple existence  of  our  primitive  ancestors. 
They  held  neither  convention  nor  insti- 
tute. They  were  innocent  of  round  tables. 
They  solved  the  puzzles  of  life  one  by 
one  as  best  they  could,  but  they  reflected 
little  on  their  aims  and  methods. 

The  education  which  they  gave  their 
children  fitted  them  for  the  life  of  the 
group.  The  simple  sum  of  social  knowl- 
edge was  easiljr  communicated.  The 
primitive  dexterities,  handicrafts,  and 
social  virtues  were  passed  on  chiefly  by 
contact  of  children  with  parents;  where 
each  man  knew  all  there  was  to  know, 
and  could  do  all  that  anyone  did,  educa- 
tion was  relatively  simple. 

But  as  knowledge  and  dexterity  in- 
creased, they  came  to  over-burden  single 
minds;  division  of  labor,  intellectual  as 
well  as  manual,  began.  Primitive  philoS'^ 
ophy  became  the  province  of  the  "medi- 
cine men,"  whose  successors  are  the  phil- 
osophers, theologians,  scientists,  preach- 
ers and  teachei^  of  today. 

With  the  centuries  the  growing  mass 
of  human  knowledge  has  t^en  more  and 
more  minutely  subdivided;  man's  world 
has  been  resolved  into  its  elements.  But 
along  with  this  analysis  has  always  gone 
the  eflFort  to  patch  the  pieces  together, 
to  keep  man's  experience  whole. 

This  great  antithesis  appears  in  our 
current  educational  theory  and  practice. 
On  the  one  hand  we  find  the  constant 
pressure  of  new  subjects  which  clamor 
for  admission  to  the  curriculum ;  on  the 
other  hand,  we  hear  the  cry  for  correla- 
tion, co-ordination,  concentration.  It  is 
urged  that  the  life  of  the  child  must  not 
be  broken  up  into  unrelated  fragments; 
that  all  these  artificially  divided  studies 
must  be  related  and  kept  in  unity  in  the 
child's  growing  mind. 

Still  another  tendency    asserts    itself. 


We  hear  much  in  these  days  of  "the  so- 
cial aspects  of  education,"  of  "the  socio- 
logical basis  of  education,"  of  "the  school 
as  a  community,"  and  of  "school  and  so- 
ciety." 

If  one  may  risk  the  interpretation  of 
vague  movements  of  thought  such  as 
these,  I  venture  to  assert  that  this  social 
tendency  of  education  is  only  another 
aspect  of  the  inevitable  process  by  which 
men  struggle  to  see  things  whole.  The 
conception  of  the  origin  and  development 
of  the  nature  and  end  of  society  sweeps 
into  unity  all  the  fragmentary  knowledge 
of  mankind.  The  socializing  of  educa- 
tion, then,  is  an  effort  to  give  pupils  little 
by  little  a  way  of  looking  at  society, 
which  shall  enable  them  g^dually  to  see 
things  in  their  relations,  to  order  conduct, 
and  to  contribute  something  to  the  stabil- 
ity and  enrichment  of  the  life  they  live 
in  common  with  their  fellows. 

Those  who  cultivate  history,  econom- 
ics, politics,  anthropology,  and  sociology 
and  who  believe  that  social  science  in  a 
large  sense  has  an  all-important  role  to 
play  in  education,  are  naturally  concerned 
to  know  what  relation  these  studies  may 
sustain  to  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  They  know  that  these  subjects 
are  at  present  almost  wholly  university 
pursuits,  out  they  remember  that  certain 
of  the  studies  which  in  recent  years  have 
crept  into  the  high  school  and  the  grades 
have  made  their  way  downward  from  the 
institutions  of  higher  learning.  The  study 
of  science  affords  a  conspicuous  illustra- 
tion. Geology  and  botany,  zoology  and 
physiology,  gradually  lose  their  identity 
as  they  are  traced  through  the  high  school 
down  into  the  grades,  where  they  merge 
into  the  undifferentiated  protoplasm 
called  "nature  study."  This  process  may 
well  serve  as  a  model  to  those  who  are 
anxious  to  see  the  social  sciences  influ- 
ence the  earlier  years  of  the  school. 

And  yet,  I  fancy  that  none  of  these 
social  scientists,  with  all  their  desire  to 
gain  admission  to  the  grades,  wish  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  subjects  now  in- 
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eluded  in  that  interesting  mosaic  known 
as  the  common  school  curriculum.  They 
simply  ask  for  a  larger  interpretation  of 
the  subjects  which  are  now  taught,  or 
perhaps  better,  the  use  of  these  subjects, 
enriched  in  some  degree,  as  vehicles  of 
social  knowledge  and  ideals. 

THE    TEACHERS^    SOCIOLOGICAL    POINT   OF 

VIEW. 

Education  is  essentially  a  socializing 
process.  Every  group  educates  its  mem- 
bers by  many  devices.  This  education  is 
always  going  on.  The  school  is  only  one 
agency  of  this  process,  and  it  must  adjust 
its  aims  and  methods  to  the.  ^^reat  social 
forces  which  are  molding  the  young  in  a 
multiplicity  of  ways.  A  study  of  the  so- 
cial sciences  suggests  to  those  who  con- 
trol the  schools  the  principles  which  must 
be  followed,  as  well  as  the  materials  of 
instruction  and  inspiration  by  which  the 
development  of  the  young  into  socialized 
citizens  may  be  furthered. 

Social  science  has  already  a  place  in 
the  curriculum.  Almost  every  subject 
now  taught  has  its  social  aspects,  and 
these  are  in  many  cases  emphasized.  But 
not  until  the  teacher  looks  at  these  sub- 
jects from  the  point  of  view  of  social  sci- 
ence can  the  curriculum  yield  its  richest 
results  in  knowledge  and  character.  The 
plea  I  have  to  make,  then,  is  not  a  plea 
for  anthropology  in  the  second  or  third 
grade,  nor  a  demand  for  sociology  in  the 
high  school,  but  an  urgent  appeal  for  the 
unifying  of  the  curriculum  by  a  social 
philosophy  concealed  in  the  lower  stages 
from  the  pupils  but  clearly  prese;it  in  the 
mind  of  the  teacher. 

FROM  EXPERIENCES  TO  SCIENCE. 

Let  us  trace  for  a  moment  the  inevit- 
able process  by  which  knowledge  grows 
with  advancing  years  in  the  mind  of  the 
child.  In  the  first  stage  we  have  the  iso- 
lated bits  of  knowledge,  related  here  and 
there,  and  now  and  then  to  the  shifting 
interests  of  the  young  mind;  the  story 
complete  in  itself,  the  fact  or  explanation 
which  solves  the  problem  of  the  moment. 
The  eager  growing  mind  stores  itself 
with  these  fragmentary,  fascinating 
things.  Then  follows  the  stage  in  which 
small  groups  of  these  interesting  images 
are  brought  into  relationship.  The  ex- 
hilaration which  ''omes  with  this  putting 


of  things  together  is  known  to  every 
teacher.  Gradually  the  process  grows 
wider  and  more  definite.  The  smaller 
groups  of  fact  are  merged  in  ever  larger 
and  more  significant  unities  until  finally 
with  the  upper  grades  and  the  high 
school  the  period  of  systematic  reflection 
dawns.  The  early  experiences  of  child- 
hood are  re-read  and  re-interpreted  in 
the  light  of  the  larger  knowledge.  Gener- 
alization in  its  legitimate  form  is  made 
possible  by  the  preparation  of  the  earlier 
years.  It  is  thus  that  nature  study  in  the 
kindergarten  and  in  the  lower  grades  is 
gradually  organized  into  the  "ologies" 
of  high  school  and  college. 

In  similar  fashion^  the  social  scientist 
demands  for  children  the  concrete  knowl- 
edge and  experiences  out  of  which,  in 
due  time,  logical  sciences  and  practical 
wisdom  may  develop. 

PRESENT   INTERESTS   AND  THE   ULTIMATE 

END. 

In  providing  appropriate  materials, 
two  aims  must  be  kept  constantly  in 
mind ;  the  genuine  interests  of  the  child 
at  different  stages  of  his  growth,  and  the 
maturer  view  of  life  toward  which  this 
growth  is  to  be  guided.  The  child's  in- 
terests are  at  first  supreme,  but  even  if 
this  be  granted,  there  are  choices  of  ap- 
propriate fact  and  occupation,  and  these 
choices  must  be  determined  by  the  ulti- 
mate end  in  view. 

The  socializing  movement  is  well  under 
way.  In  kindergarten  and  elementary 
school,  social  materials  have  long  been 
recognized.  The  simple  industrial  pro- 
cesses of  weaving,  clay  modeling,  wood 
working  and  food  preparation  have  been 
utilized,  but  in  rather  too  conventional- 
ized a  way.  We  note  in  Prof.  John  Dew- 
ey's theory  and  practice  the  beginnings 
of  a  movement  back  to  nature,  or  rather 
back  to  primitive  manufacture.  Children 
weave  baskets  rather  than  paper  mats. 
1  hey  mold  pottery  rather  than  balls  and 
cubes.  They  make  looms  and  wagons 
and  houses  rather  than  conventional  ele- 
ments of  carpentry.  They  cook  food  for 
actual  use  instead  of  making  premature 
experiments  in  physics  and  chemistry. 
Thus  manual  training  may  be  socialized 
in  the  sense  that  it  may  be  brought  closer 
to  social  life  and  its  actual  activities  past 
and  present.    In  later  stages  it  becomes 
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inevitably  and  properly  more  convention- 
alizedy  specialized  and  concise. 

About  these  industrial  processes  natur- 
ally gather  ideas  as  to  the  utilizing  of  raw 
materials,  the  working  of  them  into  fin- 
ished products,  the  comparison  of  crude, 
primitive  processes  with  the  highly  or- 
ganized production  of  today.  It  is  im- 
possible to  deal  with  these  topics  without 
grouping  about  them  many  facts  of  social 
and  industrial  history;  thus  the  idea  of 
change  in  human  affairs,  the  ideas  of  or- 
ganized industry  and  of  commerce  grad- 
ually emerge  from  these  activities  and  in- 
terests of  tihe  early  grades. 

It  may  be  remarked  in  passing  that  the 
committee  may  well  question  the  value  of 
economics  in  the  high  school  so  long  as 
the  lower  grades  are  not  supplying  the 
elementary  ideas  which  economic  science 
generalizes  and  arranges  in  logical  form. 

But  in  the  investigation  of  industry 
and  commerce,  great  facts  of  diversified 
natural  conditions  of  mineral  resources, 
of  agricultural  products  of  varying  cli- 
mates of  transportation  by  land  and  sea 
are  inevitably  involved, 

THE  SOCIALIZED  CURRICULUM. 

Geography  is  being  vitalized  by  this 
contact  with  human  life  and  institutions. 
It  is  no  longer  an  isolated  and  dull  pur- 
suit. It  becomes  a  study  of  man's  home, 
the  scene  of  his  conquests.  The  influence 
of  natural  conditions  on  the  industry  and 
life  of  man  beccnnes  a  fascinating  topic. 
The  determining  effect  of  mountain  and 
plain,  of  river  and  pass  on  the  course  of 
history  emerges  from  one  concrete  illus- 
tration after  another.  On  the  other  hand, 
geography  is  only  another  aspect  of  na- 
ture study.  The  lives  of  plant  and  insect, 
bird  and  beast,  take  on  new  meaning 
when  their  stories  are  told  in  relation 
to  their  environment  and  to  mankind. 
The  work  of  Col.  Parker  and  his  staff 
has  demonstrated  the  value  of  socialized 
geography  in  relating  all  the  subjects  of 
3ie  program. 

The  formal  pursuits  of  the  curriculum 
so-called  lend  themselves  readily  to  the 
social  point  of  view.  The  reading  book 
will  .undoubtedly  become  more  and  more 
the  vehicle  of  appropriate  descriptions 
and  anecdotes  which  bear  upon  social 
life.  Much  of  the  old  literature  will  re- 
main, but  some  of  it  is  already  being  re- 


placed by  stories  of  primitive  life,  of  typi- 
cal industrial  processes  and  tales  and 
songs  not  only  of  past  heroism  but  of 
duty  bravely  done  today. 

It  is  needless  to  indicate  the  ways  in 
which  number  work  is  now  related  to 
manual  training,  history,  geography,  na- 
ture study,  and  other  subjects  of  the 
school  program. 

INSTRUMENTS    FOR    ENRICHING   INSTRUC- 
TION. 

But  to  the  study  within  the  school  must 
be  added  the  visiting  of  industries  and 
other  institutions.  As  a  matter  of  course, 
the  teacher  of  nature  study  sends  her 
pupils  afield  for  material  or  accompanies 
them  on  expeditions  into  wood  and  mead- 
ow. A  few  wise  teachers  are  in  the  same 
way  making  the  mill,  the  railway  shop, 
the  factory,  the  power-house,  the  post- 
office,  the  press-room,  the  fire  station, 
definite  means  of  instruction  for  their 
pupils.  There  is  no  more  conunon  blun- 
der than  to  suppose  that  the  every-day 
life  of  the  community  is  understood  or 
interpreted  by  its  citizens.  The  increas- 
ing use  of  stereopticon  and  slides  will 
not  only  enrich  the  study  of  history, 
geography  and  science,  but  will  add  vast- 
ly to  the  means  of  instruction  in  indus- 
trial and  institutional  life.  Sets  of  slides 
will  trace  the  progress  of  iron  ore  and 
coal  into  steel,  of  cotton  plant  and  woo! 
into  cloth,  and  will  show  the  men  and 
machinery  at  work  in  mine  and  mill,  in 
field  and  factory.  The  lantern  will  dis- 
play rural  life  to  city  children,  and  in 
turn  carry  these  urban  pupils  into  the 
country.  The  interests  of  growing  chil- 
dren may  be  easily  guided  in  such  a  way 
that  they  will  appopriate  a  great  mass  of 
material  concerning  the  institutional  life 
of  their  social  group.  This  will  be  of 
value  at  the  time.  It  will  serve  as  a  means 
of  genuine  education,  and  later  on  will 
grive  deeper  insight  into  the  nature  of  so- 
cial forces. 

As  pupils  advance  through  the  upper 
grades  into  the  secondary  school,  history 
and  literature  in  conjunction  with  geog- 
raphy and  science  furnish  the  best  in- 
struments of  social  instruction. 

THE  SOCIAL  SIDE  OF  HISTORY. 

History  enriched  by  some  knewledge 
of  primitive  life,  some     conception     of 
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economic  oganization  and  its  influence 
on  men,  will  become  more  than  the  rec- 
ords of  battles  and  dynasties.  The  idea 
of  social  change,  of  cause  and  effect  in 
history,  may  be  more  and  more  con- 
sciously introduced  and  discussed.  The 
past  must  be  to  a  large  extent  interpreted 
in  terms  of  the  present.  The  characters 
and  deeds  of  Greeks  and  Romans,  of 
Teutons  and  Franks  can  be  understood 
only  by  those  who  have  some  insight  in- 
to the  universal  motives  of  mankind. 
The  attempt  to  imagine  the  past  will  be 
futile  or  feeble  on  the  part  of  those 
whose  activities  and  interests  in  the  pres- 
ent have  been  narrowed  and  formalized. 
The  child  who  has  made  a  basket  or 
woven  a  tiny  blanket  can  reproduce 
more  vividly  the  life  of  the  American 
frontier  than  one  who  has  known  nothing 
of  such  tasks. 

The  annals  of  the  pupil's  own  family 
as  an  aid  to  the  study  of  history  have 
been  almost  wholly  overlooked.  The 
earliest  ideas  of  change  and  continuity  in 
htunan  affairs  the  child  gains  at  the  knee 
of  father  or  mother.  "Tell  me  a  story 
about  when  you  were  a  little  boy"  is  the 
familiar  formula.  The  story  of  life  when 
parents  were  young  is  full  of  fascination 
for  the  child.  The  still  remoter  chronicles 
of  grandfather  and  grandmother  fill  him 
with  wonder  over  tihe  lapse  of  time; 
while  his  small  imagination  fairly  breaks 
down  as  it  tries  to  conceive  the  life  of 
great-grandparents  and  other  dimly  dis- 
tant ancestors.  The  study  of  family  his- 
tories and  reports  upon  them  in  the  school 
may  be  made  points  of  departure  in  the 
lower  grades  for  numberless  excursions 
in  geography,  in  the  history  of  the  west- 
ward migration  of  population  in  the 
United  States,  in  the  means  of  transporta- 
tion, and  in  the  housing  and  the  indus- 
tries of  the  frontier.  Where  the  pupil's 
families  are  quickly  traced  back  over  sea, 
the  longer  journeys  and  the  wider  rela- 
tionships are  full  of  suggestions. 

One  refrains  from  details  which  have 
no  place  in  what  must  be  a  brief  survey 
of  so  wide  a  field.  Enough  has  perhaps 
been  indicated  to  emphasize  the  princi- 
ples involved. 

LITERATURE,     MATHEMATICS,     AND     NAT- 
URAL SCIENCE. 

Literature  as  a  means  of  social  instruc- 
tion has  inexhaustible  possibilities.    The 


conception  of  literature  as  a  product, 
an  expression  of  social  life,  can  be  devel- 
oped. Language  itself  thought  of  as  a 
social  growth  t^ces  on  new  meaning.  The 
interpretation  of  a  piece  of  great  litera- 
ture, the  reading  into  it  of  men's  motives, 
the  asking:  "Is  it  true  to  life?"  start 
fruitful  inquiry  and  illuminating  discus- 
sion. A  careful  reading  with  a  class  of 
one  of  Emerson's  essays  is  a  lesson  in 
psychology,  in  ethics,  in  history,  in  lan- 
guage, in  literature  all  at  once — and  what 
is  noteworthy,  the  pupils  never  sui>^»*K:t 
that  these  profound  names  are  lurking 
beneath  the  delightful  exercise. 

The  value  of  the  problem  in  instruction 
has  been  fairly  recognized  in  mathe- 
matics, physics  and  chemistry,  but  in 
less  exact  subjects  it  has  been  too  much 
neglected.  After  all,  the  real  test  if  not 
the  best  means  of  "correlation"  is  prob- 
lem solving — the  bringing  to  bear  all 
the  necessary  elements  of  knowledge  up- 
on a  given  concrete  situation.  The  pos- 
sibilities of  problem  setting  are  being 
studied.  It  is  not  Utopian  to  set  social 
problems,  to  describe  situations  and  to 
invite  solutions.  The  teacher  with  a 
sand  box  and  a  few  toy  houses  may  set 
the  problem  of  buildmg  a  village  which 
shall  have  houses,  schools,  churches,  fac- 
tories, stores,  etc.,  appropriate  for  a  speci- 
fied population  in  an  environment  and 
with  transportation  facilities  indicated  at 
the  outset.  The  discussions  and  criti- 
cisms involved  in  such  a  task  could  not 
fail  to  be  fruitful.  This  is  only  a  sug- 
gestion of  the  devices  available  for  stim- 
ulating reflection  upon  the  various  as- 
pects of  social  life. 

MORAL  CHARACTER. 

So  far  stress  has  been  laid  upon  in- 
struction, upon  gaining  insight  into  the 
nature  of  social  organization,  but  educa- 
tion is  more  than  instruction.  Unless  the 
pupil  from  all  his  study  of  industry  and 
nature,  of  geography  and  commerce,  of 
history  and  literature,  gathers  appropri- 
ate sentiments,  selects  worthy  types  of 
personality  and  conduct,  comes  to  re- 
spond with  bounding  pulses  to  the  best 
ideals  of  personal  development,  of  social 
service,  of  loyalty  to  country,  of  devotion 
to  righteousness,  the  whole  effort  has 
been  futile.  Knowledge  which  is  not 
transmitted   into  character   is  abortive. 
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Yet  the  problem  of  moral  education  is 
baffling.  The  dogmatic  teaching  of  vir- 
tue is  all  but  hopeless.  Ideals  are  assim- 
ilated from  the  community  in  so  subtle  a 
way  that  it  seems  almost  impossible  to 
control  the  individual's  development.  The 
teaching  of  formal  ethics  comes  at  a  later 
stage  of  reflection,  and  it  is  a  question 
whether  moral  philosophy  in  college  has 
much  effect  upon  character. 

The  real  task  is  to  influence  those  in- 
stinctive unreflective  approvals  and  dis- 
approvals with  which  the  individual 
looks  upon  men  and  conduct.  There  are 
virtues  which  our  times  demand,  which 
it  is  hard  to  cultivate.  A  high  ideal  of 
commercial  honor,  a  passion  for  truth, 
and  tolerance,  an  admiration  for  political 
integrity,  a  deep  sense  of  civic  duty,  are 
not  unhampered  growths  in  a  society 
like  ours. 

TRAINING  FOR  AMERICAN  CITIZENSHIP. 

The  ideal  of  self-government  in  our 
schools  arouses  interest.  The  autocracy 
of  the  school  room  seems  an  ill  prepara- 
tion for  life  in  a  democracy.  The  ex- 
periment of  self-control  is  worth  trying, 
and  there  is  reason  to  hope  for  valuable 
results,  but  we  are  not  surprised  to  learn 
that  the  ethical  standard  of  the  outside 
community  often  dominates  the  school. 
The  "ring^'  or  "machine,"  favoritism, 
gross  partisanship,  wire-pulling,  log-roll- 
ing, often  find  their  way  into  the 
student-government.  To  arouse  feel- 
ing among  the  pupils  against  forms 
of  conduct  which  are  tolerated,  or  secret- 
ly if  not  openly  admired  in  the  outside 
world  is  a  difficult  and  delicate  task. 

But  little  by  little  through  the  years,  if 
the  right  materials  are  gathered,  if  sound 
and  sane  suggestions  come  from  person- 
alities which  inspire  respect  and  affection, 
these  higher  impulses  may  be  strength- 
ened into  stable  virtues.  History  and  lit- 
erature and  life  must  be  searched  for  no- 
ble personalities  and  high  types  of  con- 
duct, and  these  must  be  held  up  for 
admiration  and  emulation  wisely,  per- 
sistently, untiringly.  In  the  earlier  years 
discussion  and  analysis  have  little  place. 


The  emotions  come  without  conscious  re- 
flection. Later,  comparison  and  debate, 
if  they  do  not  degenerate  into  arid  dialect, 
serve  a  useful  pprpose.  But  the  empha- 
sis in  the  socializing  of  education  should 
rest  upon  the  early  stages  where  charac- 
ter is  laid  down  in  emotional  valuations 
of  men  and  morality. 

It  is  in  this  field  of  moral  education 
that  I  would  emphasize  the  plea  which 
Professor  Patten  made  some  years  a^o 
for  contemporary  heroes.  Let  pupils 
search  the  press  and  the  community  for 
high  types  of  conduct.  The  fireman, 
the  railway  engineer,  the  life-saver,  the 
miner,  the  factory  hand,  the  reformer, 
the  philanthropist  of  to-day  should  aid 
the  formation  of  ideals  no  less  than  me- 
diaeval crusaders  or  the  heroes  of  Greece 
and  Rome.  There  are  virtues  universal, 
virtues  of  purity  and  courage,  of  loyalty 
and  self-sacrifice,  admirable  in  all  lands 
and  in  all  ages ;  but  these  virtues  are  in- 
terpreted by  every  people  and  every 
epoch.  The  virtues  of  the  past  must 
be  translated  into  those  of  the  present. 
As  abstract  virtues  they  are  lifeless 
things;  they  must  be  incatnated  in  per- 
sonalities before  they  can  have  power 
over  the  young.  Here  literature  and  life 
lend  their  aid. 

The  great  problem  of  American  educa- 
tion, then,  is  the  problem  of  making  bet- 
ter citizens.  Even  to  state  this  is  to 
perpetrate  a  platitude,  to  obtrude  the  ob- 
vious. But  the  solution  of  the  problem 
lies  in  bringing  the  school  into  closer  re- 
lation with  life.  The  studies  which  have 
been  too  far  abstracted  from  human  ex- 
perience must  be  brought  back  again  into 
contact  with  the  concrete  social  experi- 
ence from  which  they  sprung.  The 
highest  ideals  of  co-operation,  loyalty, 
sacrifice,  which  men  have  wrought  out 
in  the  past  and  present  must  live  again  in 
the  personalities  of  the  young.  Only  ma- 
ture life  can  see  the  full  development  of 
character,  but  the  socialized  school,  under 
the  guidance  of  a  high-minded  teacher 
who  sees  life  whole  may  render  invalu- 
able service. 
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OUR  NATIONAL  FLORAL  EMBLEM. 


BY   EDNA  DEAN   PROCTER^ 
South  Farmington,  Maas. 


If  we  are  to  have  a  national  floral  em- 
blem let  us  choose  one  that  is  continental 
and  worthy ;  one  that  will  vividly  suggest 
America  whenever  its  name  is  heard  or 
its  real  or  pictured  form  is  seen;  one 
whose  story  is  blent  with  our  past  and  is 
in  accord  with  our  greatness  and  our  des- 
tiny. 

A  national  emblem  can  only  be  some- 
tiling  full  of  significance  to  the  country  it 
represents.  The  rose  and  the  lily  are 
dear  to  England  and  to  France  because 
for  centuries  in  camp  and  court,  in  coun- 
cil and  fray,  they  have  been  an  expression 
of  the  national  life.  The  shamrock  thrills 
the  Irish  heart  because  St.  Patrick,  when 
preaching  to  the  chiefs  and  their  clans, 
plucked  a  plant  growing  beside  him  and 
illustrated  by  its  trifoliate  leaves  the  mys- 
terious doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Scotland 
honors  the  thistle  because  it  pricked  the 
foot  of  one  of  the  Danish  invaders  steal- 
ing upon  the  army  at  night,  and  his 
cry  roused  the  camp  and  the  enemy  was 
overcome.  We  all  love  the  trailing  ar- 
butus, the  columbine,  the  golden  rod,  but 
to  choose  one  of  these,  or  any  other 
flower,  as  a  national  emblem,  simply  for 
its  beauty  of  color,  or  for  some  fancied 
meaning  in  its  form,  is  as  incongruous 
and  unworthy  as  it  would  be  to  select 
some  pleasing  song  and  say :  "This  shall 
be  our  national  h)ann."  National  hymns 
are  not  m^de  thus  I  They  are  bom  of 
stress  and  passionate  devotion,  and  con- 
secrated in  the  nation's  hours  of  grief  and 
of  joy.  So  a  national  floral  emblem  is 
not  a  thing  of  unrelated,  arbitrary  choice. 
To  be  truly  symbolic  it  must  have  been 
interwoven  with  the  story  of  the  country 
and  the  people,  and  its  associations  with 
them  must  be  potent  and  enduring. 

One  plant  we  have,  widespread 
enough  and  distinguished  enough  to 
symbolize  our  country,  and  that  is  our 
stately  Maize — ^the  golden  com.  It  is 
wholly  and  absolutely  American.  It 
erows  from  the  lakes  to  the  gulf  and 
from  ocean  to  ocean.  It  was  the  grain  of 
the  primitive  peoples  here — the  aborig- 


inal Americans,  and  with  religious  cere- 
monies of  song  and  dance  and  prayer 
they  invoked  the  blessing  of  their  gods 
upon  its  planting  and  its  harvest;  they 
buried  it  with  their  dead,  and  offered  it 
to  the  sun  iti  their  temples.  It  Isaved  the 
lives  of  the  first  European  settlers  here, 
and  it  has  been  a  vast  factor  in  the  civili- 
zation  of  the  ccMitinent.  From  stalk  to 
blade,  from  tassel  to  golden  ear,  it  is 
sinmlarly  beautiful,  and  it  lends  itself 
with  grace  to  varied  forms  of  decora- 
tion. 

Our  eminent  historian,  John  Fiske, 
says  of  it,  "Maize  is  more  widely  and 
completely  identified  with  the  Western 

hemisphere  than  any  other  plant In 

adopting  it  for  the  national  emblem  we 
do  not  invent  anything  out  of  our  fancy, 
but  simply  recognize  an  existing  fact. 
.  .It  is  (I  believe)  richer  in  aesthetic  sug- 
gestiveness  than  any  other  that  has  ever 
served  as  a  national  emblem."  How  com- 
pletely it  is  identified  with  our  country 
was  shown  to  a  recent  traveler  among 
the  fiords  of  Norway.  Surprised  to  see 
some  stalks  growing  in  the  garden,  she 
said  to  the  inn-keeper's  daughter,  "Why 
do  you  plant  the  maize  when  its  grain  can 
never  ripen?"  "Oh,"  replied  the  child, 
"We  plant  it  to  please  the  Americans  f 
They  smile  when  they  see  it,  and  say 
that  in  their  land  it  grows  like  a  forest, 
and  the  bins  are  filled  with  its  golden  ears 
before  the  snows  can  fall." 

Do  you  say  it  is  "commercial?"  It  is 
commercial,  royally  and  greatly  commer- 
cial, but  this  is  its  least  claim  upon  us  as 
a  national  floral  emblem.  It  is  a  part  of 
the  history  of  the  New  World  and  is  in- 
vested with  the  tradition  and  sentiment 
and  poetry  of  all  the  American  ages. 

Each  state  will  chose  its  device  after 
its  own  heart.  California  will  have  her 
poppy,  Vermont  the  red  clover,  Kansas 
the  golden  rod,  and  so  on  and  on  through 
the  long,  bright  list;  but  for  the  broad 
country  how  can  we  fail  to  choose  the 
unique,  distinguished,  historic,  American 
plant — ^the  Maize,  the  Com? 
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tional Association  at  the  Detroit  Meeting 


AIMS  AND  METHODS  OF  STUDYING  LATIN. 

BY  F.  P.  MOULTON, 
Teacher  of  Ifatin  in  the  High  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 


Free  schools  from  their  very  nature 
are  the  barometer  of  the  nation's  intel- 
lectual life.  They  are  not  alone  the  de- 
positories and  conservators  of  knowledge, 
but  they  should  be  the  levers  of  progress 
and  the  brakes  on  wild  excess. 

In  this  age  of  process  and  expansion 
is  developed  a  yearning  for  the  new  and 
the  temporary,  resulting  in  fads,  which  in 
the  schools,  conducted  by  men  and  wom- 
en of  experience,  are  entirely  inexcusable. 
Change  in  methods  for  the  mere  sake  of 
change,  is  just  as  reprehensible  as  that 
stubborn  unwillingness  to  change  the  old 
for  a  new  and  better  way  is  deplorable. 

Ever  since  Charles  Francis  Adams  de- 
livered that  famous  speech  at  Harvard, 
attacking  the  results  and  aims  of  classical 
study,  opinions  in  regard  to  the  aims  and 
methods  of  studying  Latin  have  been  di- 
vided. Many,  catching  the  new  idea, 
were  ready  to  cast  aside  everything  that 
was  old.  As  usual,  the  new  converts  were 
ready  to  magnify  all  the  sins  of  the  past 
in  order  to  show  an  entire  change  of 
heaiit.  It  became  the  fashion  to  scoff  at 
grammar  and  the  old  fashioned  drill. 
These  ideas  are  all  too  prevalent.  They 
strike  at  the  very  foundation  of  all  higher 
education.  No  wonder  at  the  cry  of  dis- 
tress by  teachers  of  Latin  and  higher 
English  all  over  the  land. 

Grammar  is  the  interpretation  of  lan- 
guage, the  symbols  by  which  the  power 
of  language  is  revealed.  And  it  is  this 
power  of  language  that  we  should  strive 
to  attain.  Do  not,  then,  teach  grammar 
less  than  formerly,  but  better.  To  classi- 
fy thoughts  and  group  clauses  as  "cause," 
'^condition,"  "result,"  etc.,  is  just  as  much 


science  as  to  classify  the  phenomena  of 
nature.  There  is  no  science  of  chemis- 
try only  as  we  make  it  science  by  the  way 
we  learn  it.  There  is  more  science  in 
Latin  taught  scientifically  than  in  physics 
taught  tmscientifically. 

The  great  advantage  in  translating 
Latin  is  that  it  compels  one  to  observe  the 
force  of  grammatical  and  logical  struct- 
ure,  the  effect  of  position  and  arrange- 
ment of  words  and  clauses.  Our  object 
is  not  to  speak  Latin,  nor  primarily  nor 
merely  to  read  Latin  literature.  A  per- 
son bom  in  ancient  Rome,  speaking  the 
Latin  language  from  a  child,  was  no  wiser 
than  a  person  bom  in  America,  speakings 
English.  The  mere  substitution  of  one 
language  for  another  is  not  an  object  of 
importance  educationally.  The  guides  of 
Europe,  speaking  several  languages,  may 
conduct  travelers  to  the  tomb  oi  Virgil,, 
or  Dante,  or  Shakespeare,  but  how  mar- 
velously  different  is  their  power  of 
thought  and  expression  from  that  of  Vir- 
gil, Dante,  and  Shakespeare  themselves  T 

It  is  towards,  if  not  to,  the  higher  ed- 
ucation of  the  forum,  of  eloquence,  of 
literature,  that  we  try  to  educate  our  pu- 
pils by  the  study  of  Latin. 

Thoroughness,  drill,  education  are  the 
aims  of  classical  instruction.  Concentra- 
tion and  development  are  prime  factors  m 
the  consideration  of  methods.  The  first 
year  work,  the  authors  to  be  read,  the  or- 
der in  which  they  should  be  taken,  and" 
what  part  Latin  composition  should  have 
in  classical  training,  and  how  it  may  be 
combined  with  the  regular  work  of  trans- 
lation, are  questions  for  discussion. 
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AGRICULTURE  AS  A  SCIENCE   FOR  THE  ELEMENTARY 

SCHOOLS. 

BY  JOSEPH  CARTER. 
Superintendent  of  Citj  Schools,  Champaign,  111. 


Science  does  not  seem  likely  to  take  a 
permanent  place  in  the  elementary  schools 
under  the  name  of  Nature  Study  as  the 
term  is  now  understood.  Yet  nature 
study  is  so  very  valuable,  and  its  results 
•of  such  high  educational  and  economic 
worth,  that  it  should  be  continued.  How 
-can  this  be  done  ?  Any  science  may  best 
le  taken  up  on  the  side  nearest  the  ex- 
perience of  the  pupil.  No  other^  subject 
is  so  near  the  experience  of  so  many  cliil- 
dren  as  agriculture.  Agriculture  has  at 
its  foundations  very  many  of  the  sciences. 
It  deals  with  nature^ — living  nature.  It 
is  a  subject  about  which  all  lines  of  na- 
ture study  are  easily  correlated. 

The  teacher  might  begin  with  a  win- 
dow garden  and  teach  the  germination  of 
iseeds,  the  development  of  plants,  the  ef- 
fect of  sunlight  on  them,  and  many  other 
things.  Probably  eighty  per  cent  of  our 
pupils  are  in  schools  where  it  is  possible 
to  have  a  garden  out  of  doors  where  not 
only  vegetables,  but  the  larger  fruits — 
apples,  plums,  pears  and  the  like — could 
te  raised.  Here  could  be  studied  manv 
things  that  pertain  to  the  growth  of 
plants — ^the  insects  that  visit  them,  and 
what  insects  are  beneficial  and  what  are 
injurious,  and  also  how  to  destroy  the  in- 
jurious ones.  The  life  history  of  these 
insects  can  be  studied.  This  garden  can 
T)e  made  a  laboratory  where  most  delight- 
ful experiments  can  be  made,  and  where 
knowledge  can  be  gained  at  first  hand. 


Here  the  soil  can  l^e  studied.  Its  origin 
and  nature  can  be  discovered — its  evolu- 
tion from  a  fiery  rock  to  the  fertile  food 
for  plants.  The  birds  will  visit  this  gar- 
den and  they,  too,  can  be  studied. 

Agriculture  is  a  science  whose  study 
takes  people  out  of  doors.  There  is  a 
growing  tendency  in  our  schools  to  adopt 
the  sedentary  life  of  the  literary  man. 
Too  much  we  are  leading  the  children  to 
think  that  wisdom  is  found  only  at  the 
desk  of  the  literary  fellow.  Too  many 
children  there  are  whose  school  training 
is  mainly  an  effort  to  give  them  the  abil- 
ity to  apprehend  what  was  in  the  mind  of 
the  author  of  some  so-called  literary  mas- 
terpiece. We  work  laboriously  to  teach 
them  to  say:  "I  think  thy  thoughts  after 
thee,  O  DeQuincy,"  instead  of  leading 
them  where  they  joyously  can  say,  **I 
think  Thy  thoughts  after  Thee,  O  God." 

The  average  child  comes  to  school  all 
saturated  with  nature — all  alive  to  its 
every  change,  and  eager  for  its  wonder- 
ful and  delightful  story.  Instead  of 
teaching  him  along  the  lines  of  his  ex- 
perience, we  turn  him  in  the  direction  of 
literature  and  myth  and  fairy  mysticism, 
thereby  nullifying  all  the  apperceptive 
capital  he  has  previously  accumulated. 
We  do  not  object  to  this  literary  matter 
in  toto,  but  we  do  object  to  its  being  the 
total  of  his  training,  and  we  think  the 
teaching  of  agriculture  offers  a  satisfac- 
tory supplement  to  it. 


A  PLEA  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  EDUCATIONAL  PHILOSO- 
PHY ON  THE  PART  OF  SCIENCE  TEACHERS. 

BY  N.  A.  HARVEY, 
Chicagro  Normal  School,  President  of  the  Science  Department,  N.  E.  A. 


Educational  philosophy  has  a  particu- 
lar problem  to  solve.  It  seeks  to  deter- 
mine first  of  all  the  laws  of  thought,  ft 
is  a  necessary  assumption  of  all  our  at- 
tempts at  education  that  within  certain 
limits  human  minds  act  alike.  Educa- 
tional philosophy  seeks  to  determine  the 


way  in  which  the  mind  grows,  what  is 
the  aim  of  educational  efforts,  and  to  de- 
termine the  content  of  each  subject,  or 
what  there  is  in  it  that  can  be  used  to 
greatest  advantage  for  the  purpose  of 
education. 

If  there  has  been  one  advance  in  educa- 
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tional  truth  better  demonstrated  than  any 
other,  it  is  that  in  schools  for  general  ed- 
ucation the  knowledge  of  the  facts  re- 
quired is  not  the  chief  value  to  be  derived 
from  a  particular  study.  Just  as  the  ben- 
efit derived  from  the  study  of  algebra  is 
not  to  be  looked  for  in  the  answers  to 
the  problems  that  the  student  so  labor- 
iously solves,  and  the  value  of  the  study 
of  Latin  comes  not  from  the  knowledge 
of  the  historical  facts  that  the  student 
learns  while  reading  the  Latin  language, 
so  the  value  of  the  study  of  science  does 
not  depend  upon  the  knowledge  that  the 
pupil  acquires,  but  upon  the  power  the 
student  acquires  while  gaining  that 
knowledge. 

In  our  work  in  zoology  we  study  the 
structure  and  life  of  animals,  but  if  my 
classes  fail  to  see  and  to  recognize  the 
processes  by  which  the  general  concept 
of  a  group  is  formed;  if  they  fail  to  dis- 
criminate and  compare;  if  they  do  not 
get  into  the  habit  of  analyzing  a  speci- 
men before  them  and  of  examining  it  part 
by  part ;  if  they  do  not  learn  what  is  hi- 
volved  in  a  logical  definition;  and  more 
than  this,  if  they  do  not  carry  this  habit 
of  mind  into  every  subject  in  school,  I 
feel  that  my  work  has  been  a  failure,  no 
matter  how  many  animals  they  have 
studied,  or  how  neat  their  notebooks,  and 


how  artistic  their  drawings.  The  results 
obtained  from  the  pursuit  of  scientific 
subjects  under  the  influence  of  such  a 
conception  as  this  are  likely  to  be  very 
diflferent  from  what  they  would  be  if  it 
wei'e  believed  that  the  knowledge  of  a 
few  animal  forms  or  a  few  experiments 
in  physics  were  the  purpose  of  scientific 
study.  The  teacher  must  look  beyond 
the  mere  facts  of  the  subject  to  the  true 
content  that  furnishes  the  reason  for  its 
introduction  into  the  curriculum. 

The  day  has  gone  by  when  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  facts  of  a  subject  is  consid- 
ered a  sufficient  preparation  for  teaching 
it.  How  much  knowledge  of  mathemat- 
ics, higher  and  lower,  is  necessary  to 
make  a  good  teacher  of  fourth  grade 
arithmetic?  How  much  knowledge  of 
language  and  literature  would  guarantee 
success  in  teaching  third  grade  reading? 
How  many  university  graduates  would 
undertake  a  position  in  the  grades  of  a 
city  school  with  assurances  of  success? 
It  is  only  a  tempting  of  Providence  that 
permits  persons,  too  poorly  prepared  to 
do  grade  work,  to  teach  in  a  high  school. 
The  application  of  pedagogical  principles 
is  as  necessary  in  high  school  work  as  it 
is  in  other  grades,  and  university  meth- 
ods and  models  are  not  always  capable  oi 
universal  application. 


CAUSE  AND  CURE  OF  ART  UNRESPONSIVENESS. 

BY  PROFESSOR  CHARLES  DE  GARMO, 

Cornell  University. 


The  greatest  cause  of  art  unresponsive- 
ness in  children  lies  first,  in  a  false  con- 
ception of  its  function,  and,  second,  in  ir- 
rational methods  of  teaching;  it  is  the  lack 
of  powerful  art  motives  with  which  to  ap- 
peal to  the  young.  The  common  idea 
that  art  is  an  end  in  itself,  a  notion  de- 
rived from  specialists  in  art,  is  most  det- 
rimental to  true  progress,  for  it  removes 
art  from  all  the  activities  of  men  in  their 
attempts  to  meet  the  requisites  for  sur- 
vival. 

These  autotelic  notions  of  art  wholly 
ignore  its  origins  and  its  growth;  they 
take  a  cross-section  of  the  latest  stage  in 
a  development,  and  make  that  the  chief 
means  for  appealing  to  children.  It 
shows  that,  while  in  most  human  and  nat- 


ural sciences  the  potency  of  evolution  is*, 
everywhere  recognized,  in  the  domain  of 
art  instruction  it  is  practically  ignored. 
Teachers,  misled  by  sentimentalists  in  art, 
try  to  secure  appreciation  in  children  by 
feeding  their  minds  on  madonnas,  and 
other  forms  of  romantic  art ;  or  they  at- 
tempt the  same  things  by  emphasizing  the 
artistic  representations  of  other  archaic 
ideals.  All  this  tends  to  create  sentimen- 
tality for  art  in  the  susceptible,  and  indif- 
ference of  youthful  disgust  in  the  prosaic- 
minded. 

Instruction  should  take  account  of  the 
origin  and  development  of  aesthetic  ideals 
and  feelings.  It  should  be  governed  by 
the  laws  of  evolution,  both  in  subject 
and  child. 
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Art  has  many  origins,  chief  among 
which  are  play,  war,  love,  and  the  har- 
monious grouping  of  the  elements  of 
economic  goods.  The  latter  is  seen  in 
such  groupings  among  primitive  people 
in  their  articles  of  dress,  their  implements 
of  war,  their  crude  dwelling  places.  The 
enhanced  utility  of  such  groupings,  and 
the  aesthetic  pleasure  derived  from  them, 
account  in  good  measure  for  aesthetic  en- 
joyment. Since  the  young  recapitulate 
in  some  sense  the  development  of  the 
race,  and  since,  moreover,  like  all  people, 
•old  or  young,  primitive  or  modem,  th^y 
take  the  most  intense  interest  in  that 
which  relates  most  closely  to  life  and  the 
requisites    for   survival,   art   instruction 


should  be  industrial  before  it  is  fine ;  the 
economic  in  art  should  precede  the  auto- 
telic. 

Art  instruction  should  not  be  confined 
to  drawing,  but  should  include  also  paint- 
ing, moulding,  the  arrangement  and  utili- 
zation of  materials  pertaining  to  clothing, 
adornment  and  household.  Art  instruc- 
tion related  to  animal  life  should  be  ex- 
pressive of  animal  emotion,  the  animal  be- 
ing representative  in  varying  states  of 
fear,  anger,  repose. 

When  a  foundation  for  artistic  sense 
has  been  well  laid  by  securing  vividness 
in  motive,  technique  and  appreciation  of 
spiritualized  forms  of  art  will  naturally 
and  easily  follow. 


ECONOMICS  IN    THE    PUBLIC    SCHOOLS. 

BY   PROFESSOR   GEORGR   GUNTON, 
Institute  of  Social  E^conomics,  New  York. 


Economics  is  an  equally  important 
study  with  history  and  is  even  better  as 
a  mental  training.  History  is  chiefly  a 
matter  of  memorizing  and  while  it  is 
important  that  children  should  know  the 
great  epochs  that  have  passed,  it  is  more 
important  that  the  masses  know  what 
determines  wages  and  what  is  the  eflFect 


of  combinations  of  capital  on  the  welfare 
of  the  community.  Intelligent  citizen- 
ship today  demands  a  broader  compre- 
hension of  the  great  public  questions 
than  was  necessary  fifty  years  ago.  It 
is  the  function  of  the  teacher  to  give  the 
elementary  principles  of  economics  to  the 
children  as  simply  as  possible. 


EDUCATION  FOR  THE  TRADES. 

BY   CHARLES  F.    WARNER^ 
Springfield,  Mass. 


The  question  of  education  for  *the 
trades  is  a  part  of  the  larger  question  of 
technical  education  for  which  there  is  an 
increasing  demand  in  this  country.  In 
answer  to  this  demand  the  tendency  has 
"been  hitherto  to  develop  the  higher  de- 
partments of  technical  education,  while 
•comparatively  little  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  question  of  industrial  educa- 
tion of  a  lower  grade.  Those  closely  in 
touch  with  the  industrial  world  are  de- 
manding that  educators  should  give  at- 
tention to  this  important  subject.  Some 
attention  has  already  been  given  to  it, 
"but  largely  through  private  enterprise. 
This  can  never  fully  meet  the  need.  It 
3s  a  question  of  public  education,  and 


while  teaching  for  the  trades  should  never 
be  considered  the  sole  function  of  the 
manual  training  or  technical  high  school, 
such  schools  are  nevertheless  especially 
well  fitted  to  make  a  beginning  in  this  im- 
portant line  of  educational  work — a  be- 
ginning which  may  not  be  called  teaching 
the  trades,  but  teaching  for  the  trades. 
The  development  of  modem  industrial 
methods  has  not  only  caused  the  decay  of 
the  apprentice  system,  but  it  has  changed 
the  character  of  the  trades  themselves,  so 
that  we  have  not  all-round  trades,  but 
highly  specialized  departments  of  the  old 
trades.  Artisans,  as  a  rule,  learn  and 
practice  generally  but  one  of  these  special 
trades.    It  is  clearly  impossible  to  carry 


on  such  special  instruction  in  the  public 
schools ;  but  there  may  be  a  much  greater 
emphasis  placed  upon  the  technical  side 
of  the  work  in  manual  training  schools, 
to  the  end  that  through  an  elective  system 
that  shall  allow  such  specializing  as  is 
practicable  the  higher  public  schools  shall 
very  nearly  make  up  for  the  loss  of  the 
apprentice  system,  and  at  the  same  time 
furnish  the  more  general  education  which 
that  system  could  not  give.  Modern 
mechanical  principles  and  operations  as 


involved  in  the  machine  trades,  broadly 
considered,  may  be  thoroughly  taught,  so 
that  the  way  for  entrance  into  these 
trades  may  be  made  much  shorter  and 
easier  for  the  young  mechanic.  It  should 
be  kept  in  mind,  however,  that  the  man- 
ual training  or  the  technical  high  school 
cannot  specialize  in  the  direction  of  all 
the  trades.  Its  duty  is  to  do  what  it  can 
without  losing  its  high  place  in  a  broad 
and  general  system  of  popular  educa- 
tion. 


EDUCATIONAL  EXPANSION. 

BY  ELMER  E.  BROWN^ 

University  of  California. 


The  characteristic  word  of  progress 
during  the  past  year  has  been  expansion. 
Educational  expansion  has  been  the  ac- 
onnpaniment  of  political  and  industrial 
expansion. 

The  great  accumulators  of  wealth  have 
been  giving  largely  to  educational  insti- 
tutions. Mr.  Carnegie  is  the  most  con- 
spicuous example.  Gifts  for  educational 
purposes  during  1900  aggregated  about 
$23,000,000,  and  for  libraries  $3,000,000 
more. 

These  great  benefactions  have  raised 
anew  the  question  of  liberty  of  teaching. 
It  is  ommionly  believed  that  in  the  Ross 
case  at  Stanford  University  such  liberty 
of  teaching  was  abridged.  But  it  should 
be  remembered  in  all  such  cases  that  a 
university,  like  other  institutions,  must 
take  account  of  the  co-operative  useful- 
ness of  its  members.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  there  is  any  general  or  serious 
danger  threatening  real  and  reasonable 
academic  freedom.  The  discussion  of  sci- 
entific temperance  instruction  has  brought 
forward  the  question  of  freedom  of  teach- 
ing in  another  form. 

New  educational  movements    in    the 


South  are  closely  bound  up  with  political 
and  industrial  changes.  The  negro  is 
making  his  own  contribution  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem,  and  the  Tuskegee 
school  has  been  one  of  the  centers  of  edu- 
cational interest  during  the  year. 

The  movement  toward  the  establish- 
ment of  Roman  Catholic  high  schools  is 
important. 

The  organization  of  American  educa- 
tional systems  in  Porto  Rico  and  the 
Philippine  islands  is  now  fairly  begun. 
The  movement  of  American  teachers  to- 
ward those  islands  is  one  of  the  best 
forms  of  educational  expansion. 

American  education  was  well  repre- 
sented at  the  Paris  exposition,  the  exhibit 
winning  more  awards  than  that  of  any 
other  country  except  France. 

It  is  evident  that  education  is  now 
called  on  to  play  not  only  a  greater  part, 
but  a  relatively  greater  part  than  ever  be- 
fore in  the  progress  of  civilization.  Its 
expansion  is  accompanied  with  more 
thorough  internal  organization,  closer  co- 
operation with  other  agencies,  and  height- 
ened sense  of  responsibility. 


FEDERAL  AND   STATE    INTEREST   IN    HIGHER  EDUCA- 
TION. 

BY  ROBERT  B.  FULTON, 
Chancellor  University  of  MUsiMippi. 

A  review  of  the  development  of  the  cases  the  initiative  lay  in  grants  of  land 
state  systems  of  education,  including  made  by  Congress.  Through  the  stimu- 
schools  of  all  grades,  shows  that  in  most     lus  thus   given   the  newer   states  have 
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been  able  to  make  more  rapid  progress 
than  the  older  states,  especially  in  the 
work  of  higher  education.  Through  the 
co-ordination  and  co-operation  of  schools 
of  all  grades  belonging  to  the  state  sys- 
tems there  has  come  about  an  unprece- 
dented growth  of  the  work  of  the  state 
universities.  The  total  number  of  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  twenty-six  state  univer- 
sities located  in  all  parts  of  the  union  ex- 
cepting the  North  Atlantic  states,  in  1894 
was  14,943  students.  The  same  twenty- 
six  institutions  in  1901  show  a  total 
enrollment  of  29,683  students — an  in- 
crease of  fully  100  per  cent  in  seven 
years.  The  reports  of  the  commissioner 
of  education  show  an  increase  of  about 
19  per  cent,  in  the  total  of  students  at- 
tending all  colleges  and  universities 
throughout  the  United  States  within  the 
same  period. 


The  remarkable  growth  of  the  work  of 
the  state  universities  is  the  natural  result 
of  their  co-ordination  with  the  public 
school  systems  in  the  several  states. 

To  meet  the  requirements  of  the  work 
of  these  institutions  larger  means  will  be 
needed.  A  proper  co-ordination  of  the 
educational  work  of  all  the  states  calls 
for  federal  assistance.  This  should  take 
the  form  of  aid  for  the  more  advanced 
work.  Provision  should  be  made  in 
Washington  for  such  graduate  work  by 
students  from  state  universities  and  all 
the  colleges  of  the  country  as  can  not  be 
thoroughly  done  by  these  separate  insti- 
tutions. 

Congress  should  give  further  aid  to 
educational  work  in  the  states,  and  this 
should  best  take  the  form  of  mainten- 
ance of  mining  or  other  engineering  and 
technical  schools. 


FUNCTION   OF  THE  STATE  UNIVERSITY. 

BY  PRESIDENT  R.  H.  JESSE, 
Universitj  of  Missouri. 


I.  It  should  be  within 

a.  Non-partisan,  but  patriotic  to  the 
state  and  to  the  nation.  The  foundations 
of  these  universities  are  federal  land 
grants.  The  funds  for  their  maintenance 
come  from  their  respective  common- 
wealths. Therefore,  in  the  highest  and 
broadest  sense,  they  should  be  nurseries 
of  patriotism,  but  they  should  shun  parti- 
san politics  as  they  shun  death. 

b.  Non-sectarian,  but  religious.  Each 
should  maintain  one  professor  at  least  to 
lecture  upon  sacred  literature,  natural  re- 
ligion and  practical  morals,  and  to  serve 
as  chaplain  of  the  students.  There  is  no 
reason  why  a  large  state  university  should 
not  maintain  a  faculty  of  theology,  with- 
out which  it  is  not  complete,  and  which 
does  not  belong  necessarily  to  any  denom- 
ination. It  is  a  part  of  their  function  to 
show  that  religion  and  even  theology  may 
be  non-sectarian. 

c.  Free  as  to  tuition  in  all  departments, 
academic  and  professional.  The  distinc- 
tion between  academic  and  professional 
training  is  wholly  artificial.  Free  tuition 
in  any  department  without  high  standards 
of  admission  and  graduation  is  akin  to 
crime. 


d.  Every  inch  a  university.  There  is 
danger  that,  through  eagerness  to  take  in 
new  territory,  to  swell  enrollments,  and 
to  provide  instruction  for  special  classes, 
some  of  these  universities  may  forget  that 
to  deserve  richly  their  titles  is  the  highest 
obligation  they  owe  to  the  people.  The 
main  purpose  is  to  be  from  center  to  cir- 
cumference a  great  university. 

II.  Without,  it  should  take  care  of  the 
state  and  be  a  buttress  of  a  national  uni- 
versity. It  has  been  preached  strenu- 
ously that  the  state  should  care  for  its 
university,  but  scarcely  has  the  idea  been 
broached  that  the  university  should  care 
for  the  state.  It  is  possible  to  do  this  in 
a  variety  of  ways,  in  material,  in  social, 
in  political,  and  in  spiritual  things.  The 
possibilities  in  spiritual  things  have  been 
alluded  to  above.  What  can  a  great  seat 
of  learning  do  for  the  public  good  in 
other  directions? 

a.  Through  the  college  of  agriculture 
or  in  conjunction  with  it  and  other  public 
agencies,  it  should  look  after  the  material 
welfare  of  the  people.  What  has  been 
done  in  this  direction  shows  what  may  be 
done  for  things  material  by  the  scientific 
skill  of  universities.    But  what  has  been 
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accomplished  has  been  mainly  along  the 
paths  prescribed  by  the  United  States  in 
the  Hatch  act,  establishing  agricultural 
experiment  stations.  Except  under  fed- 
eral leadership  our  universities  have  not 
yet  done  very  much  for  the  material  wel- 
fare of  the  people,  when  one  considers 
the  immense  possibilities. 

b.  In  collaboration  with  state  boards, 
bureaus  and  commissions,  the  university 
should  look  after  social  and  economic 
conditions — the  management  of  penal, 
reformatory  and  eleemosynary  institu- 
tions and  municipal  problems  and  meth- 
ods of  taxation.  Revision  of  state  laws, 
and  the  history  of  archaeology  of  the  com- 
monwealth, and  the  problems  of  public 
health  are  parts  of  its  work. 

e.  In  co-operation  with  boards  of  edu- 
cation and  superintendents  of  public  in- 


struction the  university  should  build  up 
the  schools  below  it,  and  should  sustain 
an  attitude  of  sympathy  and  helpfulness 
to  private  and  denominational  college. 

Education  will  not  be  complete  in  these 
United  States  until  we  have  at  Washing- 
ton a  national  university  with  state  insti- 
tutions as  its  buttresses.  Some  day  our 
education  will  conform  to  our  system  of 
government. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  that  the  state 
university,  founded  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment and  supported  by  a  mill  tax 
upon  the  property  of  a  great  conmion- 
wealth,  with  broad  outlook  and  intense 
devotion  to  the  welfare  of  the  people,  can 
be  made  the  best  institution  yet  devised 
by  the  wit  of  man  for  the  promotion  of 
human  progress.  University  mottoes  are 
sometimes  inspiring. 


GIVE  THE  CHILDREN  A  CHANCE. 

BY  N.  COE  STEWART. 
Director  of  Music  in  the  Cleveland  Public  Schools. 


As  a  rule  there  is  some  attempt  to 
teach  music  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
country,  especially  in  the  larger  towns 
and  cities.  But  when  it  is  considered  that 
children  who  go  through  the  schools 
should  be  able  to  sing  the  musical  lan- 
guage at  sight,  and  write  their  own  musi- 
cal thoughts  and  music  they  hear  as  read- 
ily as  they  speak  and  write  the  language 
of  their  birth,  that  they  should  use  their 
voices  intelligently,  making  beautiful 
singing  tones,  making  the  right  quality 
of  tone,  and  singing  with  correct  phras- 
ing in  right  key,  in  perfect  tune,  proper 
rhythm,  with  fine  expression  and  excel- 
lent spirit,  etc.,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
music  standard  is  low. 

The  children  are  competent  and  besides 
doing  as  above  should  develop  not  only 
a  fondness  for  music  and  for  singing,  but 
bceause  of  right  study  of  music  should 
develop  broader  and  better  characters 
and  be  of  more  usefulness  in  the  world. 

The  hindrances  are:  First,  that  there 
is  not  sufficient  appreciation  on  the  part 
of  school  authorities,  of  music's  real  ben- 
efit, hence  they  do  not  require  the  prog- 
ress to  be  measured  by  the  same  standard 
as  other  studies,  and  musical  and  moral 
eflfect  are  both  very  bad  in  consequence. 
Second,  it  is  not  appreciated  that  pupils 


must  grow  in  music  like  any  organic  body 
grows.  There  must  be  first  a  germ.  In 
right  conditions  the  germ  is  awakened. 
It  then  reaches  out  for  good  which  it 
appropriates  to  its  own  use,  and  so  pro- 
ceeds until  matured. 

In  music  attention,  eflfort  and  perse- 
verance are  the  seed.  The  teacher  is  to 
bring  to  the  pupil's  attention  in  a  clear 
and  objective  manner  the  things  the  pu- 
pil is  to  learn  to  know  and  to  do.  When 
a  thing  is  understood  the  pupil  tries  to 
do  it,  but  cannot;  but  if  his  eflFort  has 
been  of  the  right  sort.  Nature  will  for 
each  eflfort  or  practice  give  a  little  ad- 
vancement. Perseverance  in  this  must 
eventually  build  up  the  power  to  do  the 
thing. 

Teachers  who  understand  this  work, 
who  themselves  are  good  musical  scTiol- 
ars,  who  sing  well,  and  who  know  how  to 
teach  and  to  drill  scholars,  are  absolutely 
essential  if  good  work  is  to  be  done. 

Now  shall  the  children  have  all  these 
things,  and  thus  become  better  than  any 
former  generation.  They  need  it;  give 
them  a  chance. 

The  condition  will  soon  come  about  by 
the  law  of  growth  if  all  parties  go  to 
work  to  bring  it  about. 
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GREEK   IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 


BY  ISAAC  N.  JUDSON. 
Teacher  in  the  High  School,  St.  l/ouis,  Mo. 


Although  statistics  show  that  Greek  is 
about  holding  its  own  in  the  secondary 
schools  of  the  country,  still  teachers  of 
Greek  are  liable  to  feel  themselves  on  the 
defensive,  so  constant  and  bitter  are  the 
attacks  made  on  the  study.  The  tend- 
ency at  the  universities,  too,  seems  to  be 
to  put  Greek  among  the  electives  both 
for  admission  and  graduation.  This, 
however,  should  not  discourage  those 
who  believe  in  the  high  educational  value 
of  Greek,  for  students  who  pursue  the 
subject  from  choice  are  bound  to  prove 
themselves  earnest  and  faithful. 

Greek  is  a  very  difficult  language,  and 
perhaps  it  is  better  for  such  as  are  not 
willing  to  work  hard  and  do  not  possess 
by  nature  some  aptitude  for  linguistic 
study  to  leave  it  alone.  It  is  true  that 
the  student  should  not  follow  the  line  of 
least  resistance,  but  he  should  certainly 
pursue  such  studies  as  are  best  adapted  to 
secure  his  development.  It  is  a  difficult 
question,  how  far  teachers  should  urge 
to  the  study  of  Greek  pupils  who  are  pre- 
paring for  a  college  where  it  is  not  re- 
quired;  and  a  still  more  difficult  one,  how 
far  they  should  urge  to  its  pursuit  those 
who  do  not  intend  to  go  to  college. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to 
argue  the  utility  of  Greek.  The  testi- 
mony to  its  educational  value  is  over- 
whelming. Those  who  wish  to  see  mod- 
em languages  put  into  the  place  of  the 
classics  base  their  arguments  on  the  sup- 


posed superior  utility  of  modem  lan- 
guages. Even  if  school  and  colleges  could 
impart  the  power  to  speak  languages — 
which  they  cannot  do — such  an  acquisi- 
tion would  not  possess  a  high  educational 
value. 

The  so-called  natural  method  of  teach- 
ing languages  has  proved  itself  a  failure, 
and  when  applied  to  the  classics  is  an  ab- 
surdity and  means  simply  wasted  time. 
In  learning  Greek  the  essential  point  is 
the  training  of  the  eye,  for  the  object 
sought  is  the  ability  to  translate.  The 
reading  of  the  text  therefore  should  be 
considered  of  the  least  importance.  The 
most  important  points  are:  a  constant 
drill  in  forms  and  syntax,  the  acquisition 
*  of  a  vocabulary,  and  that  the  pupil  be 
trained  to  see  the  meaning  of  a  sentence 
literally,  though  it  may  be  necessary  to 
recast  it  into  good  English.  Reading  at 
sight,  the  formation  and  derivation  of 
words,  and  Greek  in  English  are  also  im- 
portant points. 

The  arrangement  of  a  programme  for 
secondary  schools  is  a  question  of  gjeat 
importance,  especially  when  a  considera- 
ble number  of  pupils  do  not  intend  to  go 
to  college. 

In  teaching  composition  is  it  better  to 
use  sentences  which  illustrate  the  princi- 
ples of  syntax  consecutively,  or  sentences 
and  connected  passages  based  on  the 
text? 


HIGH  SCHOOLS  AND  ATTENDANCE  AT  COLLEGE. 

BY  JAMES  RUSSELL  PARSONS,  JR., 
Secretary  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


The  rapid  increase  in  public  high 
schools  throughout  the  United  States  is 
often  cited  as  a  most  conspicuous  fact  in 
education  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
University  of  the  state  of  New  York  this 
increase  has  been  specially  noteworthy.  In 


1900  there  were  565  public  high  schools, 
as  compared  with  231  in  1890,  a  growth 
in  ten  years  of  more  than  140  per  cent. 
Though,  as  elsewhere,  the  old  academy 
frequently  becomes  the  public  high 
school,  yet  there  were  140  academies  in 
1900,  as  compared  with  only  104  in  1890, 
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an  actual  growth  in  ten  years  of  more 
than  thirty-four  per  cent,  due  largely  to 
the  incorporation  of  the  parochial  schools. 
In  the  state  of  New  York  during  the  past 
decade,  while  the  growth  in  enrollment  in 
the  common  high  schools  has  been  only 
1 6  per  cent,  the  number  of  high  school 
students  and  the  total  net  property  of 
secondary  schools  have  more  than 
doubled.  At  least  25  per  cent  of  all  high 
school  students  now  complete  balanced 
four  year  courses,  and  rapidly  increasing 
nimibers  remain  in  the  secondary  schools 
for  graduate  work. 

This  is  the  record  in  New  York  where 
academies  were  placed  under  the  regents 
of  the  university  in  1784,  and  high 
schools  by  the  original  union  free  school 
act  of  1853.  But  even  this  growth  is  not 
more  remarkable  than  the  correspond- 
ingly rapid  increase  under  the  supervis- 
ion of  the  regents  of  the  university  in 
higher,  including  professional  and  techni- 
cal, education.  In  such  institutions  as  in 
the  public  high  schools  the  students  and 
the  total  net  property  have  doubled  during 
the  past  decade.    The  growth  in  public 


high  schools  is  not  surprising  in  view  of 
the  popularity  of  these  democratic  institu- 
tions, and  of  the  fact  that  advancing  re- 
quirements for  professional  and  other 
degrees,  now  more  imiformly  high  in 
New  York  than  in  any  other  political  di- 
vision of  the  United  States,  force  stu- 
dents into  the  high  schools  to  gain  the 
preliminary  education  necessary  for  ad- 
mission to  college.  Ten  years  ago  many 
institutions  of  higher  education  in  New 
York  received  students  without  any  pre- 
liminary education  worth  mentioning 
which  today  demand  four  years  or  even 
more  of  satisfactory  high  school  work  or 
an  equivalent.  -  It  is  remarkable  that  un- 
der such  conditions  the  growth  in  higher 
education  has  been  so  great.  If  we  ex- 
cept medicine,  where  the  normal  growth 
has  been  checked  temporarily  by  high 
standards,  and  some  of  the  smaller  col- 
leges, which  as  private  institutions  like 
the  old  academies  suffer  in  competition 
with  the  public  schools,  the  growth  is 
very  great  throughout  the  entire  field  of 
higher  education. 


HOW    EARLY    MAY    HANDWORK    BE    MADE   A  PART  OF 

SCHOOL  WORK. 

BY  CHARLES  R.  RICHARDS^ 

Teachers'  CoUege,  Columbia  University. 


Every  consideration  of  child  nature 
points  to  the  inunense  significance  of 
handwork  as  a  feature  of  instruction 
from  the  very  beginning  of  school  life. 
The  real  question  is  not  how  early  should 
handwork  be  introduced  in  the  school, 
but  how  late  should  it  be  extended. 

With  the  child  of  the  early  primary 
grades,  handwork  is  one  of  the  natural 
channels  through  which  the  inner  thought 
and  feeling  find  expression.  Child  life, 
like  all  life,  finds  realization  in  outward 
manifestation  and  action,  but  in  the  early 
years  this  expression  of  the  self  naturally 
tends  towards  forms  that  are  tangible 
and  concrete — ^toward  forms  that  are 
easily  comprehended  and  easily  achieved. 
Such  material  creations  not  only  consti- 
tute a  natural  fulfillment  of  the  inner  life, 
but  they  are,  in  the  early  stages  of 
growth,  one  of  the     principal     avenues 


through  which  the  mind  is  receiving  ideas 
and  developing  capacities. 

Such  natural  expression  through  hand- 
work cannot  take  the  form  of  set  courses. 
It  must  be  a  matter  of  adaptation  to  the 
life  of  each  particular  school.  It  must 
recognize  the  school  and  the  out-of -school 
interests.  It  must  be  a  part  of  life,  and 
not  a  formal  drill. 

Variety  of  materials  and  processes  are 
necessary  to  fully  achieve  this  end.  Free- 
dom and  flexibility  and  appropriateness 
of  task  are  more  important  than  accuracy 
of  form.  Great  accuracy  of  result  is  not 
truth  of  expression  with  the  pupil  of  the 
early  grades. 

Handwork  in  the  early  years  of  school 
must,  to  a  large  extent,  be  a  natural  ex- 
pression of  the  ideas  and  interests  repre- 
sented by  the  other  school  work.  Such 
work  finds  its  first  office  in  the  instinct  to 
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reproduce  the  actual  or  suggested  envi- 
ronment. This  natural  tendency  may  take 
the  form  of  pictured  representation,  as  in 
a  painting  or  drawing  of  natural  forms* 
or  of  constructive  representation,  which 
approaches  one  step  nearer  the  reality,  as 
in  the  making  of  tools,  implements,  and 
buildings  of  the  life  studied. 

Along  with  this  tendency  is  the  grow- 
ing instinct,  for  reality  that  must  be  fed 


through  opportunities  for  making  things 
of  direct  practical  use.  Here  the  oppor^ 
tunities  will  be  found  mainly  in  the  out- 
of-school  life,  in  making  simple  things 
that  have  a  place  in  the  home  or  in  play. 

In  this  latter  work  care  must  be  taken 
to  reach  the  interests  and  conditions  of 
the  particular  child  dealt  with,  rather  than 
the  interests  of  an  ideal  child  embodied 
in  the  imagination  of  the  teacher. 


IDEALS   AND    METHODS   OF    ECONOMIC   TEACHING. 

BY    PROFESSOR    FREDERICK   W.    SPIERS, 
N.  E.  Manual  Training  School,  Philadelphia. 


Professor  Spiers  called  attention  to 
the  need  of  economic  training  for  the 
gjeat  mass  of  citizens  and  that  its  chief 
ideal  was  the  training  of  men  and  wom- 
en to  think  straight  and  to  vote  right 
upon  the  economic  propositions  which 
are  an  ever  increasing  proportion  of  the 
political  issues  in  modem  democracy. 

Regarding  what  economic  studies 
should  be  taught  to  pupils  in  the  high 
schools,  he  said:  "Certain  fundamental 
social  laws  are  as  well  established  as  any 
proposition  in  geometry,  and  it  is  within 
the  pale  of  established  economic  truth 
that  the  secondary  school  must  work,  al- 
though the  student  may  properly  be  al- 
lowed an  occasional  glance  into  the  arena 


wherein  opposing  theories  are  struggling 
for  recognition." 

The  highest  skill  is  demanded  of  the 
instructor  of  economics.  "The  greatest 
danger  of  elementary  instruction  on  this 
subject  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  student 
may  absorb  the  half  truths  of  the  text- 
book as  social  axicnns  and  go  out  into 
practical  life  to  make  application  of  his 
rules  which  would  make  their  author 
shudder.  The  student  of  economics  must 
be  taught  that  the  principles  he  learns 
are  to  be  applied  with  discretion  to  the 
varied  conditions  he  will  meet."  Ideal 
teachers  of  economics  are  far  from  com- 
mon. "If  a  specially  trained,  thorough- 
ly equipped  teacher  cannot  be  obtained, 
omit  the  subject  from  the  curriculum." 


MANUAL  TRAINING   IN   THE   HIGH   SCHOOL. 

BY  GILBERT  B.    MORRISON, 
Principal  Manual  Training  High  School,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Manual  training  is  taking  its  place  as  a 
part  of  the  high  school  curriculum  for 
three  reasons:  i.  It  satisfies  the  popu- 
lar demand  that  our  schools  should  sup- 
ply the  needs  of  practical  life.  2.  It 
broadens  and  strengthens  the  pupil's 
activities  in  such  a  way  that  he  can  do 
more  and  better  academic  work.  3.  It 
reaches  a  much  larger  proportion  of  par- 
ents and  pupils,  causing  an  increased  at- 
tendance and  thereby  actually  decreasing 
the  expense  per  capita.  These  three  rea- 
sons are  embodied  in  the  words  expedi- 
ency, culture  and  economy. 


It  has  been  amply  demonstrated  that  a 
properly  correlated  course  of  manual 
training  does  not  diminish  but  actually 
increases  the  amount  of  academic  work  a 
pupil  can  accomplish  during  his  high 
school  course. 

Manual  training  is  now  passing 
through  the  same  experience  that  the 
working  laboratory  method  of  teaching 
science  passed  twenty  years  ago.  It  had  to 
be  forced  into  the  course  by  a  few  enthu- 
siasts and  to  fight  its  way  to  recognition 
as  an  educational  norm.  Manual  training 
is  now  doing  the  same  thing.  Its  educa- 
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tional  value  does  not  consist  alone  in  the 
mere  act  of  doing,  per  se,  but  in  the  rela- 
tion it  bears  to  mental  and  moral  activi- 
ties. Manual  training  helps  to  keep 
our  schools  in  touch  with  the  spirit  of  a 
prc^essive  age. 

The  two  types  of  high  schools — the 
manual  training  and  the  classical — is  the 
result  of  the  transition  through  which  our 
schools  are  now  passing.  The  result 
will  be  sooner  or  later  the  amalgamation 
of  the  two  types  into  one  which  will  be 
normal  to  the  present  age.  This  normal 
type  is  already  nearly  reached  in  those 
so-called  manual  training  high  schools  in 
which  all  the  ordinary  high  school 
branches  are  incorporated  with  industrial 
art  and  the  mechanic  arts.  The  narrow 
apprentice  school  and  the  narrow  classi- 
cal school  wiU  get  together  and  a  modem 
high  school  win  result.  The  rough  me- 
chanic and  the  pale  faced  classicist  need 
each  other's  influence.  In  a  country  like 
ours,  rich  in  industrial  possibilities  and 
imperative  in  its  manual  and  artistic  re- 
quirements, our  youth  should  be  attracted 
to  them  by  the  proper  high  school  influ- 
ence. 

The  opponents  of  manual  training  at 


first  used  the  "culture"  argument.  They 
are  now  shifting  their  ground  to  the  "ex- 
pense" argument.  This  argument  like 
the  other  must  "stand  examination."  An 
expenditure  of  public  money  is  economi- 
cal to  the  extent  that  it  can  be  utilized  by 
the  taxpayers.  A  school  which  is  not 
attended  by  the  average  boy  is  an  expen- 
sive school.  A  school  which  is  attended 
by  the  average  boy  is  an  economical 
school.  His  father  is  getting  something 
for  his  money. 

A  loaf  of  bread  costing  five  cents, 
which  feeds  one  man,  is  more  expensive 
than  a  loaf  costing  six  cents,  which  feeds 
two  men.  Where  manual  training  has 
been  properly  introduced  the  high  school 
enrollment  has  been  doubled.  While  the 
actal  expense  has  been  somewhat  in- 
creased the  per-capita  expense  has  actual- 
ly diminished.  The  complaint  of  taxpay- 
ers that  high  schools  are  too  expensive, 
must  be  met  by  making  the  schools  so 
good  and  so  evidently  useful  that  they 
will  be  egarded  as  necessities.  The  aver- 
age tax-payer  will  vote  six  mills  for  an 
evident  necessity  when  he  would  refuse 
to  vote  four  mills  for  something  whose 
utility  he  cannot  see. 


MANUAL  TRAINING  IN   RELATION  TO  TRADE  SCHOOLS. 

BY   SUPERINTENDENT   VIRGIL    G.    CURTIS, 
Toledo  Polytechnic  School,  Toledo,  O. 


This  age  is  pre-eminently  industrial, 
but  America  has  been  so  absorbed  with 
agricultural  pursuits,  commercial  enter- 
prises and  the  delving  for  minerals  and 
oils  that  it  has  not  seen  the  advantages 
of  technical  training.  The  progress  of 
our  natural  facilities  will  in  time  bring 
us  to  the  stage  when  we  shall  become  a 
nation  of  manufacturers. 

The  chief  aim  of  all  progressive  na- 
tions is  the  improvement  of  industries 
by  bringing  up     skilled     workmen  and 


placing  them  in  the  departments  of  trade. 
Why  should  we  pay  tribute  to  foreign 
countries  when  we  have  an  army  of  boys 
and  girls  who,  if  well  trained,  would 
make  skilled  workmen  and  build  up  our, 
great  seats  of  industry  and  place  us  in 
the  front  ranks  of  the  manufacturers  of 
the  world?  Our  people  are  hardy  and 
intelligent  and  the  time  is  at  hand  when 
we  should  substitute  industry  for  idle- 
ness and  skill  for  ignorance. 
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NECESSARY  ELEMENTS    IN    WORK   AND    PLAY  AND 

PRACTICAL  CONSEQUENCES. 

BY  C.  GERALDINE  O'GRADY. 

Teachers'  College,  New  York. 


Activity :  co-operation,  to  some  extent ; 
progression,  and  rhythm,  orderly  alterna- 
tion of  activity,  seem  to  be  necessary  ele- 
ments in  all  wholesome  work  and  play. 
Rhythm  is  the  special  point  we  shall  dis- 
cuss at  present.  It  is  observable  in  so 
many  physical  and  natural  conditions  of 
the  world  around  us  and  is  so  much  a 
part  of  our  make-up,  that  it  must  be  con- 
sidered in  all  activity,  whether  of  work 
or  play.  Some  of  it  we  cannot  escape 
from;  but  in  other  cases  it  is  a  variable 
quantity.  Variation  and  spontaneous  im- 
pulse are  also  necessary  elements  in  edu- 
cative work  or  play,  and  the  make-up  of 
children  diflfers  so  much  on  account  of 
mixed  heredity  and  varying  nutrition,  en- 
vironment^ etc.,  that  allowance  for  indi- 
vidual growth  and  diflFering  needs  must 


prevent  our  planning  too  many  stereo- 
typed forms  of  rhythmic  exercise  for 
young  children.  Early  childhood  is  es- 
pecially the  time  of  trial,  experiment  and 
gradual  selection  in  all  activity  and 
growth  in  co-ordinaticHi ;  but  to  allow  for 
this,  activities  must  not  become  stereo- 
typed too  soon.  Many  teachers  are  giv- 
ing too  definite  and  complex  form  of 
rhythmic  exercise  to  the  children.  There 
is  danger  in  the  blind  enthusiasm  and  en- 
ergy with  which  young  teachers  seize  a 
new  idea  and  lose  sight  of  all  others  for 
the  time.  We  need  balance  and  sanity  in 
this  as  in  other  things.  Some  mention 
of  experiments  with  rhythm  and  their  re- 
sults observed  with  children  concluded 
the  paper. 


PROGRESS    IN    EDUCATION. 

BY   BISHOP  JOHN   L.   SPAULDING, 
Peoria,  Illinois. 


Bishop  Spaulding  sketched  the  gjeat 
epochs  in  the  progress  of  education  from 
the  time  of  the  Romans  up  to  the  pres- 
ent. He  then  said,  in  part:  "At  the 
caning  of  the  nineteenth  century  there 
is  an  enthusiasm  such  as  never  before 
existed.  Education  being  a  process  of 
conscious  evolution,  those  who  assist 
and  guide  it  must  themselves  continue 
to  grow.  The  work  accomplished  in 
the  United  States  during  the  last  fifty 
years  in  the  organization  of  a  great  sys- 
tem of  schools  was  never  before  equaled 
in  the  history  of  any  other  people.  In 
our  white  native  people  at  present  illit- 
eracy has  almost  ceased  to  exist.  Our 
progress  in  higher  education  has  been 
even  more  rapid.  The  ntunber  of  col- 
leges has  more  than  doubled  in  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century,  while  the  standards 
for  admission  into  almost  all  of  them 
have  been  raised.  Original  investiga- 
tion along  scientific  lines  has  been  intro- 


duced and  developed  to  a  wonderful  ex- 
tent. In  scientific  and  technical  educa* 
tion,  in  agricultural  and  industrial  edu- 
cation, we  are  making  genuine  and  rapid 
progress.  The  bishop  said  that  the  nor- 
mal schools  of  the  country  had  rendered 
important  service  in  the  past,  but  that 
their  training  alone  is  insufficient,  as 
teachers  should  have  more  than  mere 
professional  skill.  "The  more  compre- 
hensive our  grasp  of  the  power  and 
meaning  of  teaching  becomes,  the  easier 
it  shall  be  to  persuade  the  best  men 
and  women  to  devote  themselves  to  teach- 
ing, for  we  shall  make  them  feel  that 
the  teacher  does  not  take  up  a  trade,  but 
the  highest  art.  Education  is  the  fur- 
therance of  life,  and  instruction  is  edu- 
cation only  when  the  knowledge  ac- 
quired gives  truer  ideas  of  the  worth  of 
life  and  supplies  motives  for  right  liv- 
ing. 
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PHYSIOGRAPHY, 


BY  W.    H.    SNYDER, 

Worcester,  Mass. 


We  Americans  of  all  nations  should  be 
students  of  geography.  Our  isolation, 
extent  of  territory,  commercial  and  ex- 
pansive spirit  make  it  expedient  that  we 
should  acquaint  ourselves  in  all  ways 
possible  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  Al- 
though the  American  is  by  nature  a  trav- 
eler, yet  our  home  geography  extends 
over  such  vast  distances,  and  the  oceans 
so  eflfectually  shut  off  our  shoulder  to 
shoulder  intercourse  with  other  nations, 
that  it  is  only  through  study  that  the  most 
of  us  will  ever  be  brought  to  appreciate 
the  conditions  of  other  peoples.  The^e 
conditions  must  be  appreciated  if  we  are 
ever  to  wisely  take  the  position  for  which 
we  as  a  nation  seem  foreordained.  This 
appreciation  will,  however,  never  be  at- 
tained by  a  purposeless  or  aimless  study. 

Then,  too,  if  ever  geography  is  to  at- 
tain a  commanding  position  in  our  educa- 
tional system,  it  must  show  its  value  as  a 
disciplinary  as  well  as  an  informational 
subject.  The  simple  acquiring  of  in- 
formation does  not  train  citizens.  The 
why  and  the  because  must  play  as  im- 
portant a  part  as  the  behold  and  the  re- 
member. Probably  most  of  us  can  re- 
member when  physics  and  chemistry 
were  taught  entirely  from  books,  and 
consisted  simply  of  a  mass  of  information 
which  was  accepted  on  authority.  During 
the  past  few  years  this  kind  of  presenta- 
tion has  been  superseded  by  a  rational 
method  and,  I  believe,  we  are  destined 
to  see  in  the  near  future  the  same  rational 
method  applied  to  geography.  To  attain 
its  highest  efficiency,  geography  must  be- 
come to  a  considerable  extent  a  labora- 


tory subject,  in  which  actual  work  is 
done,  and  the  principal  use  of  the  text- 
book is  as  a  guide  and  fount  of  reference, 
and  not  as  something  to  be  learned  and 
recited. 

The  government  during  recent  years 
has  gone  to  great  expense  in  making 
contour  maps  of  diflferent  parts  of  the 
country.  How  many  of  our  educated  peo- 
ple even  are  able  to  intelligently  use 
these?  What  does  great  circle  sailing 
mean  to  the  average  student  of  geog- 
raphy? 

The  aim  in  geography  should  be  to  im- 
part a  scientific  knowledge  of  the  surface 
of  the  earth.  This  scientific  knowledge, 
However,  is  not  general  information.  It  is 
the  experimental  knowledge  which  en- 
ables us  to  understand  exactly  what  sort 
of  topography  is  represented  by  a  con- 
tour map,  to  form  a  mental  picture  of  a 
region  when  properly  described,  and  by 
means  of  photographs,  maps,  and  de- 
scription to  be  able  to  appreciate  and  ex- 
plain the  phenomena  discovered.  It  is 
necessary,  therefore,  to  have  a  material 
equipment  for  the  teaching  of  geography. 
There  must  be  an  actuality  about  the  sub- 
ject, not  a  mere  hearsay.  Chicago  by  its 
school  museum,  which  it  has  prepared  to 
move  from  school  to  school,  is  the  first 
city  to  supply  one  of  these  needs.  The 
larger  part  of  the  apparatus  for  this  sub- 
ject has  not  yet  been  invented,  and  it  de- 
volves upon  those  who  are  today  teaching 
the  science  to  construct  and  bring  to- 
gether the  tools.  The  first  decade  of  the 
twentieth  century  will  see  this  done. 


SOME  OF  OUR  MISTAKES. 

BY  PRIN.  GEORGE  M.  GRANT. 
Queen's  University,  Kingrstou,  Ont. 


I.  We  have  undervalued  the  teaching 
profession.  All  history  shows  how  great 
is  this  mistake,  for  teachers  have  deter- 
mined every  permanent  advance  of  the 
thought  and  life  of  humanity.  Aristotle, 
Plato,  Socrates  and  the  Greek  dramat- 


ists were  the  teachers  of  their  time,  and 
Europe  and  America  still  sit  at  their  feet. 
So  in  the  east  with  Guatama  and  Con- 
fucius. Jesus  was  known  simply  as  rabbi 
or  teacher.  What  was  the  characteris- 
tic of  those  gjeat  teachers?      That  they 
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spoke  with  authority,  because  they  had 
mastered  what  they  taught. 

2.  We  have  fancied  that  there  is  a 
royal  road  to  knowledge,  and  so  we  have 
encouraged  intellectual  levity  and  trifling 
in  our  children.  There  is  no  such  road. 
If  we  would  know  any  subject,  we  must 
work.  But  if  strong  drink  has  slain  its 
thousands,  idleness  has  slain  its  ten 
thousands.  The  mission  of  the  school 
is  to  teach  the  young  to  subordinate 
pleasure  to  duty.  Interest  by  inspiring, 
not  by  amusing  them. 

3.  We  have  fancied  that  there  is  a 
royal  road  to  the  making  of  teachers, 
and  so  have  tried  short  cuts.      The  study 


of  psychology  is  good  for  graduate  stu- 
dents, but  useless  for  average  teachers. 
It  deals  with  abstractions  and  each  pupil 
is  a  concrete  being. 

These  mistakes  are  rooted  in  low  ideals 
of  life.  How  shall  we  correct  them? 
Give  such  inducements  to  the  best  men 
to  enter  and  remain  in  the  profession  as 
they  give  in  England.  Honor  teachers 
by  a  right  attitude  to  them  in  the  home, 
as  in  Scotland  and  Germany.  And  as 
the  attitude  of  the  teacher  determines  in 
the  long  run  the  attitude  of  the  public  to 
learning,  let  him  show  that  he  regards  it 
as  an  end  and  not  merely  a  means  to  a 
material  end. 


SOME   RESULTS  OF  HEARING:    TESTS  OF  CHICAGO 

SCHOOL  CHILDREN. 

BY   DR.    D.    P.    MCMILLAN, 
Department  of  Child  Study,  Chicag-o  Public  Schools. 


Despite  the  advent  of  the  book  era  it 
still  remains  true  that  wherever  instruc- 
tion is  imparted,  the  unimpaired  use  of 
the  sense  of  hearing  is  an  almost  indis- 
pensable necessity.  This  means  that  an 
examination  should  be  made  of  the  sense 
of  hearing  of  each  child  in  school  for  the 
detection  of  possible  defects.  A  careful 
examination  of  between  twelve  and  thir- 
teen ears,  which  is  merely  one  of  the 
sensory  tests  being  carried  on  by  the 
Child  Study  Department  of  the  Chicago 
Public  Schools,  reveals  the  startling  fact 
that  the  audiometer  records  of  the  chil- 
dren, a  painstaking  test  for  each  individ- 
ual, shows  that  sixteen  per  cent  of  Chi- 
cago school  children  have  defective  hear- 
ing in  at  least  one  ear,  and  are  greatly 
inconvenienced  unless  they  receive  in- 
dividual attention.  Further,  bet  ween  six 
and  seven  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
have  both  ears  defective.  Nine  and  a 
half  per  cent  have  either  the  right  or  left 
ear  defective  and  so  are  liable  to  be  seri- 
ously handicapped  unless  care  is  taken 
in  so  seating  them  that  they  can  use  the 
good  ear  to  advantage. 

Throughout  public  school  life,  from 
six  to  eighteen  years,  the  largest  number 
of  hearing  defects  are  found  about  the 
age  of  eight.  This  may  be  due  in  a  large 
measure  to  the  increased  exposure  inci- 


dent upon  school  life,  inducing  catarrhal 
and  other  affections  and  marks  the  ina- 
bility of  the  organism  to  readily  adapt 
itself  to  the  new  conditions.  The  years 
of  early  adolescence,  about  the  age  of 
twelve  and  a  half  to  thirten  and  a  half, 
being  the  years  of  accelerated  growth  and 
development,  are  the  years  in  which  the 
smallest  number  of  ear  defects  are  found. 
Only  thirteen  and  a  half  per  cent  of  the 
number  found  at  this  age  showing  dis- 
tinct defects.  A  partial  cause  of  this 
may  be  due  to  the  weeding  out  process 
of  the  more  defective  children  in  the  last 
years  of  the  grammar  grades,  but  more 
probably  the  increased  health  and  growth 
of  this  period,  with  the  decided  enlarge- 
ment of  the  middle  zone  of  the  face  in- 
volving increased  growth  and  tonicity, of 
the  Eustachian  tube,  has  more  to  do  with 
this  marked  improvement. 

At  every  stage  of  school  life,  the  back- 
ward pupils  of  the  Chicago  schools,  that 
is,  those  who  for  some  reason  are  not  in 
the  proper  grades,  are  found  with  a 
greater  number  of  defective  ears  than 
the  bright  children,  i.  e.,  the  group  com- 
posed of  those  at  and  above  grade. 

Besides  delimiting  the  field  of  sense 
impression,  defective  hearing  may  be  an 
indication  of  lack  of  growth,  improper 
growth,  of  injury  or  of  diseased  condi- 
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tion  of  the  child.  This  means  that  de- 
fective hearing  parallels  other  defects, 
motor  sensory  or  of  growth. 

This  was  strikingly  evidenced  in  the 
examination  made  by  the  department  of 
the  600  boys  found  in  the  John  Worthy 
school,  i.  e.,  the  boys  sent  by  the  juvenile 
court  to  the  city  prison. 

Further,  in  marking  defects  of  growth 
and  movement  the  department  has  made 


note  of  defects  of  speech.  This  is  a  gen- 
eral term  on  the  child's  card  used  to  cover 
such  palpable  defects  as  lisping,  stam- 
mering, hesitation  and  imperfect  pronun- 
ciation of  all  vocal  sounds.  It  is  found 
that  sixty-one  per  cent  of  those  having 
such  defects  were  markedly  defective  in 
hearing.  This  may  be  accounted  for  in 
many  cases  by  the  same  reason  that  the 
congenitally  deaf  child  is  a  mute. 


THE  LESSONS  TO  BE  LEARNED  BY  THE  TEACHER  OF 
NORMAL  PUPILS   FROM   EXPERIENCE  IN   TEACHING 

ARITHMETIC  TO  THE  BLIND. 

BY  FRANK   H.    HALL, 
Superintendent  of  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Jacksonville,  111. 


There  are  five  reasons  why  the  blind 
student  often  excels  in  arithmetic. 

1.  The  blind  child  images  groups  of 
objects  and  magnitudes  that  come  to  him 
through  the  senses  more  easily  and  more 
perfectly  than  the  child  with  sight. 

2.  The  blind  child  acquires  unusual 
skill  in  using  the  memory  images  in  his 
possession  in  the  construction  of  new 
mental  material  and  in  discerning  other 
ntmierical  relations. 

3.  The  blind  child's  "ear-mindedness" 
helps  to  perfect  him  in  imaging  when 
symbols  are  presented  to  his  senses; 
hence  to  aid  him  in  seeing  through  math- 
ematical symbols  to  that  for  which  they 
stand. 

4.  The  blind  child's  defect  forces  him 
to  think  in  numbers  rather  than  in 
figures.  So  his  arithmetic  becomes  an  af- 
fair of  the  head  rather  than  of  the  hand. 

5.  The  blind  child's  defect  forces  the 
teacher  to  make  the  transition  from  ear- 
symbols  to  touch-symbols  less  abrupt 
than  is  the  transition  in  the  common 
schools  from  ear-symbols  to  eye-symbols. 

If  the  assumption  that  the  blind  child 
often  excels  his  seeing  companions  in 


number  work  is  warranted  by  the  facts, 
and  if  the  five  reasons  given  account  for 
this  difference  in  the  blind  child's  favor, 
then  the  lessons  for  the  teacher  of  normal 
pupils  are  so  plain  that  he  who  runs  may 
read. 

The  teacher  of  such  pupils  should  train 
the  child  ( i )  in  recalling  memory  images 
of  groups  of  objects  and  of  various  mag- 
nitudes ;  (2)  in  constructing  new  images 
of  magnitude  out  of  fils  memory  images ; 
(3)  in  listening  to  arithmetical  language 
and  interpreting  it ;  (4)  in  doing  a  much 
larger  amount  of  the  so-called  "mental 
work"  and  a  smaller  amount  of  "slate 
work"  than  is  usual  in  the  common 
schools.  (5)  The  teacher  must  accom- 
plish this  mainly  through  oral  instruc- 
tion. She  should  use  books  in  the  early 
years  for  re-viewing — seeing  again — ^that 
with  which  the  pupil  is  already  familiar. 

In  conclusion :  May  we  not  hope  that 
light  may  come  out  of  the  darkness,  and 
voices  out  of  the  silence,  and  strength 
out  of  the  feebleness  represented  in  Sec- 
tion XVI.,  that  shall  contribute  in  no 
small  measure  to  the  solution  of  impor- 
tant educational  problems? 


THE    LIBRARY    AND    THE    SCHOOL    AS    CO-ORDINATE 

FORCES    IN    EDUCATION. 

BY   LIVINGSTONE   MCCARTNEY, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Hopkinsville,  Ky. 

We  have  to  consider  a  two-fold  ques-     iceable  to  the  child  in  the  daily  perform- 
tion :    How  can  the  library  be  most  serv-     ance  of  his  work  in  the  school ;  and,  how 
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can  the  school  life  of  the  child  be  so  or- 
dered as  to  give  him  the  greatest  possible 
command  of  the  contents  of  good  books 
in  his  subsequent  career? 

The  library  is  to  serve  as  an  assistant 
to  the  school.  To  do  this  properly  it 
must  contain  many  himdreds  of  books 
that  are  chosen  because  of  their  connec- 
tion with  the  subjects  upon  which  the 
child  is  working.  These  books  cannot  be 
satisfactorily  chosen  by  librarians  alone, 
neither  can  the  teachers  and  superintend- 
ents of  schools  select  them.  All  three  of 
these  workers*  for  the  child  must  combine 
in  choosing  the  books  that  are  to  be  given 
to  him  from  the  library. 

When  the  books  have  been  properly 
selected  and  placed  on  the  library  shelves, 
the  library  and  the  school  must  co-operate 
in  so  arranging  their  work  and  their  re- 


quirements that  the  child  can  get  the  full 
benefit  of  the  books  under  the  guidance 
of  his  teacher.  This  is  best  accomplished 
by  permitting  the  teacher  to  draw  a  large 
nimiber  of  books  bearing  upon  the  pres- 
ent work  of  her  class,  and  to  retain  them 
for  several  weeks. 

But  the  school  must  also  recognize  the 
fact  that  it  is  expected  to  prepare  the 
child  for  the  future  use  and  enjoyment 
of  library  privileges.  Its  work  must  be 
so  adjusted  to  the  library  privileges  of  its 
city  that  each  pupil  can  spend  much  time 
delving  in  the  books  and  obtaining  a 
knowledge  of  them  at  first  hand.  The 
student  should  gain  a  complete  mastery 
of  a  few  chosen  books  and  a  wide  gen- 
eral knowledge  of  the  books  that  he  has 
not  read,  and  of  their  authors. 


THE  MORAL  ELEMENT   IN   EDUCATION. 

BY  W.  H.  FAUNCE. 

President  of  Brown  University. 


Over  every  true  school  might  well  be 
inscribed  the  sentence  which  we  find  in 
Genesis:  "Let  us  make  man."  That  great 
purpose,  anterior  to  creation,  lies  behind 
all  the  work  of  the  teacher.  Teaching  is 
a  species  of  creation. 

But  the  fact  is,  that  for  the  past  few 
centuries  we  have  tried  in  our  schools  to 
produce  minds  rather  than  men.  We 
have  given  our  whole  strength  to  men- 
tality, often  ignoring  the  physical  basis 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  entire  gamut  of 
desire  and  volition  on  the  other.  Mod- 
em psychology  makes  the  will  central  in 
human  nature.  To  possess  a  will  active, 
and  active  on  the  side  of  righteousness, 
is  more  than  to  carry  in  one's  head  all 
tongues,  ancient  and  modem,  or  to  be 
familiar  with  all  the  sciences  of  the  world. 

Plato  and  Aristotle  shall  rise  up  in  the 
judgment  with  the  men  of  this  genera- 
tion and  shall  condemn  it ;  for  they  aimed 
everywhere  at  the  production  of  moral 
human  beings,  and  we  have  aimed  at 
making  learning  and  remembering  ma- 
chines. We  begin  to  perceive  that  the 
end  of  education  is  volition — (as  Kant 
said,  the  only  good  thing  in  the  universe 
is  a  good  will). 


The  first  requisite  is  character  in  the 
teacher.  No  formal  instruction  in  moral 
duties  can  ever  have  one-thousandth  part 
of  the  influence  which  steadily  flows  from 
a  teacher  by  nature  magnanimous  and 
steadfast.  And  as  we  all  look  back  in 
life,  we  see  that  the  best  our  teachers  did 
for  us  was  to  incarnate. before  our  eyes 
the  simple,  homely  virtues,  which  are  the 
warp  and  woof  of  noble  living. 

Just  because  the  human  personality  is 
a  growth  and  not  a  manufactured  article, 
this  direct  approach  to  its  moral  life  is 
far  more  valuable  than  any  didactic  pres- 
sure. In  carving  a  granite  column  which 
lies  cold  and  passive  under  the  chisel,  we 
need  the  direct  blow  on  blow  which  shall 
shatter  the  surface  into  the  desired  shape. 
But  in  training  a  vine  or  a  blossoming 
shrub,  nothing  is  gained  by  pulling  the 
branches  or  imtwisting  the  tendrils,  or 
forcing  open  the  buds.  We  must  ap- 
proach the  plant  life  by  moistening  the 
roots,  by  bathing  the  leaves  in  light,  by 
nourishing  the  soil,  and  then  letting  na- 
ture do  the  rest. 

To  recur  again  to  our  masters,  the 
Greeks,  they  had  no  ten  commandments 
to  teach  to  their  pupils,  their  religious 
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sanctions  were  feeble  compared  with  ours, 
and  they  could  not  enforce  duty  by  any 
clear  vision  of  a  life  to  come.  Yet  their 
education  was  so  serious  and  noble,  so 
essentially  bound  up  with  moral  action, 
that  at  the  age  of  17  or  18,  when  a  young 
man  received  the  soldier's  spear  and 
shield  in  the  presence  of  the  magistrates, 
he  took  the  memorable  oath  of  the 
Ephebi : 

"I  will  not  dishonor  my  sacred  arms; 
I  will  not  desert  my  fellow  soldier  by 
whose  side  I  shall  be  set ;  I  will  do  bat- 
tle for  mv  religion  and  my  country  wheth- 
er aided  or  unaided.  I  will  leave  my 
country  not  less,  but  greater  and  more 
powerful  than  she  is  when  committed  to 
nie;  I  will  reverently  obey  the  citizens 
who  shall  act  as  judges ;  I  will  obey  the 
odinances  which  have  been  established 
by  the  national  will;  and  whosoever 
would  destroy  those  ordinance,  I  will  not 
suffer  him,  and  I  will  do  battle  for  them 
whether  aided  or  unaided;  and  I  will 
Tionor  the  temple  where  my  fathers  wor- 
shiped ;  of  these  things  the  gods  are  my 
witnesses."  Can  the  average  American 
jouth  take  that  oath  and  keep  it?  And 
if  he  cannot,  is  it  not  irrelevant,  if  not  im- 
pertinent, for  him  to  offer  as  a  substi- 
tute, a  certain  amount  of  Greek,  Latin, 
and  mathematics?  When  pursued  in  le- 
gitimate ways,  modem  athletic  contests 
-not  only  develop  the  physical  powers,  as 
do  gymnastics,  but  they  develop  certain 
moral  qualities  which  exclusive  attention 
to  mental  development  has  led  us  to  ig- 
nore. The  spirit  of  fairness  in  compe- 
tition developed  in  sport  may  be  easily 
transferred  to  the  industrial  arena.  The 
willingness  to  face  heavy  odds  on  the 
gridiron  may  be  carried  into  the  field  of 
battle.  The  spirit  of  generosity  to  a  de- 
feated opponent  and  of  faith  in  a  defeated 
friend  is  the  venr  instinct  of  chivalry, 
and  without  it  lite  will  become  like  na- 
ture, "red  in  tooth  and  claw." 

Some  teachers  who  readily  admit  the 
moral  effect  of  administration  and  of  stu- 
•dent  sport  have  never  yet  fully  recog- 


nized the  power  of  moral  methods  in  the 
class-room.  It  was  said  of  Gibbon,  per- 
haps unjustly,  that  he  wrote  in  a  style 
in  which  it  was  impossible  to  tell  the 
truth.  Any  one  who  compares  Macau- 
lay's  glittering  sentences  with  his  style 
in  correspondence  or  conversation  will 
see  how  far  he  was  willing  to  sacrifice 
truth  to  epigram.  The  influence  of  the 
scientific  spirit  on  literary  and  epecially 
on  oratorical  style  has  been  profound. 
The  orations  of  Webster  are  too  ponder- 
ous for  our  day,  and  the  delight  of  Ev- 
erett in  mere  rhetorical  splendor  is  weari- 
some to  a  generation  which  is  eager  for 
the  fact  and  distrustful  of  verbal  drapery. 
College  writing  ought  to  feel  the  changed 
temper  of  our  time  and  cultivate  the 
virtues  of  simplicity,  directness  and  truth. 
As  flowers  come  before  botany,  and 
stars  before  astronomy,  moral  living 
comes  before  moral  philosophy.  Yet  in- 
evitably the  student  will  come  to  ask  as 
to  the  reason  of  righteousness  and  will 
need  direct  ethical  teaching.  The  theory 
of  ethics  is  still  in  debate  among  philoso- 
phers, but  the  praxis,  the  actual  life  ac- 
cording to  practical  reason,  is  some- 
thing which  may  be  taught  by  Chris- 
tian, Jew  or  agnostic,  and  may  be  taught 
in  the  same  way  by  all  of  them.  There 
can  be  no  valid  objection  to  the  use  of 
brief  treatises  on  moral  conduct  which 
shall  formulate  principles  and  enforce 
them  by  actual  consequences  of  conduct 
as  seen  in  society  and  history.  That  right- 
eousness tendeth  to  life,  and  that  the 
wages  of  sin  is  death,  is  not,  and  never 
can  be,  sectarian  instruction.  It  is  sim- 
ply a  statement  of  moral  gravitation  as 
universal,  as  pitiless,  and  quite  as  im- 
portant for  us  to  appreciate  as  the  law 
of  physical  gravitation.  A  text-book  en 
this  subject  must  describe  the  virtues 
which  are  essential  to  human  beings 
dwelling  together,  must  show  them  in  the 
great  characters  of  history,  and  re-en- 
force them  by  their  results  in  the  social 
organism. 
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THE    RELATION    OF  GEOGRAPHY  TO    OTHER  SCIENCE 

SUBJECTS. 

BY  PROFESSOR  WILLIAM  HARMON  NORTON, 
Cornell  Colleg^e,  Iowa. 


This  paper  presented  the  questions  at 
issue  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  geologist. 
Physical  geography  isnotphysiolography 
as  that  term  is  understood  in  England, 
nor  is  it  general  as  distinct  from  regional 
geography.  It  is  restricted  to  physical 
as  opposed  to  biologic  phenomena.  Of 
its  subdivisions,  geography  of  the  planet 
and  of  the  sea  were  passed  with  brief 
mention.  Under  the  geography  of  the 
air  a  plea  was  made  for  meteorology  as 
an  independent  study  on  account  of  its 
disciplinary  value.  The  geography  of  the 
land  is  the  pith  of  physical  geography, 
and  the  large  or  exclusive  place  it  is  given 
in  recent  text  books  was  shown  by  quota- 
tions from  Davis,  Penck,  Lapparent, 
Boulangier  and  Supan.  Land-forms  is 
the  overlapland  between  geology  and 
geography.  It  was  explored  by  geolo- 
gists and  both  in  instruction  and  research 
they  remain  in  possession  of  the  field. 
They  cannot  be  shut  out  from  the  study 
of  the  earth  as  it  now  is  by  the  claim  that 
this  is  the  exclusive  right  of  geography. 
A  plea  was  therefore  made  for  the  teach- 


ing of  land  forms  under  geology  as  the 
study  which  possesses  the  greater  coher- 
ence, the  easier  approach,  the  better  pre- 
sentation, and  the  wider  view.  Geology 
sets  the  content  which  it  shares  with 
physical  geography  in  proper  perspec- 
tive. 

In  the  teaching  of  geography  larger 
space  should  be  given  to  man  and  his 
work,  but  this  extension  cannot  be 
brought  about  by  discussion,  criticism, 
and  the  writing  of  text  books.  It  awaits 
the  masters  who  will  do  for  the  sciences- 
relating  to  man  what  geologists  are  doing 
for  geomorphology. 

With  a  more  thorough  treatment  of 
physical  geography  introducing  "ad- 
vanced regional  geography,"  with  the  lat- 
ter given  the  place  it  holds  in  German 
schools,  and  with  meteorology  and  geol- 
ogy taught  as  concluding  studies,  the 
earth  sciences  may  form  a  line  of  contin- 
uous study  so  closely  articulated  that  it 
may  well  be  considered  the  vertebral  col- 
umn of  scientific  secondary  instruction. 


THE  RELATION   OF  MUSIC  TO  LIFE. 

BY  THOMAS  WHITNEY  SURETTE. 


It  is  a  commonplace  criticism  to  say 
that  art  is  related  to  life.  We  all  know, 
for  instance,  that  the  rise  of  the  art  of 
landscape  painting  did  not  begin — could 
not  begin — until  men  had  learned  to  love 
nature  and  study  her  as  she  is.  That  in 
an  age  devoted  to  religious  work  and  re- 
ligious thoughts,  when  life  was  merely  a 
preparation  for  getting  safely  into  the 
other  world,  painting  must  of  necessity 
devote  itself  to  the  representation  of 
those  ideas.  They  crowded  men's 
thoughts  and  men  painted  what  they 
thought  most  about. 


The  relation  of  music  to  life  is  equally 
close,  if  not  as  easily  perceived.  I  shall 
take  to  illustrate  this  relationship,  three 
periods  when  three  distinct  modes  of  life 
and  kinds  of  intelligence  were  common. 
First,  the  time  we  call  the  old  regime, 
when  powdered  wigs,  short  clothes,  anj 
the  formalities  reigned  supreme;  second, 
the  time  when  the  republican  idea  was^ 
beginning  to  assert  itself  (at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  nineteenth  century)  ;  and 
third,  our  own  time,  with  its  mechanicaF 
and  industrial  supremacy. 

I  have  selected  three  typical  composi-^ 
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tions  to  illustrate  what  I  want  to  show; 
namely,  the  slow  movement  out  of 
Haydn's  Trio  in  G,  the  first  two  move- 
ments out  of  Beethoven's  Trio  in  B  Flat, 
Op.  98;  and  the  slow  movement  out  of 
Brahm's  Violin  Sonata  in  G. 

Each  of  these  listened  to  by  an  open 
intelligence,  has  salient  signs  both  out- 
ward and  inward,  of  the  times  which  pro- 
duced it. 

In  the  first,  elegant  turns  in  the  mel- 
ody; perfect  clearness  in  the  harmony; 
bowings  and  scrapings  at  all  the  pauses, 
and  a  general  sing-song  perfection,  like  a 
well-tuned  verse  of  one  of  the  older  poets. 
Beethoven's  piece,  on  the  contrary,  has 
the  challenge  in  it  which  man  was  learn- 
ing to  make  to  fate.  It  rumbles  with  the 
prophecy  of  what  was  to  come ;  while  in 
Brahm's  the  complexity  of  modem 
thought,  the  striving  for  inward  rather 
than  outward  beauty,  finds  a  wondrous 
utterance. 


Beyond  these  things,  which  are  patent 
to  any  careful  observer,  there  is,  of 
course,  the  much  more  important  consid- 
eration— what  is  the  use  of  music  in  the 
scheme  of  life.  The  indefiniteness  of  its 
utterance  prevents  its  teaching  us  the 
same  lessons  we  mav  learn  from  the  other 
arts,  but  it  goes  beyond  them  in  this; 
emotion,  feeling,  the  passion,  the  intelli- 
gence of  any  time  or  any  people  speak 
through  it  unhampered ;  instead  of  being 
open  to  Voltaire's  slur  that,  "What  was 
too  silly  to  be  said  was  sung,"  it  catches 
feeling  and  though  at  the  point  where 
words  have  to  cease,  and  carries  them  on 
to  their  very  highest  potency.  In  the  end 
it  will  be  found  that  Carlyle  was  right 
when  he  said,  "See  deeply  enough  and 
you  see  musically,"  and  that  the  idea  of 
the  old  writers  about  the  harmony  of  the 
spheres  was  something  more  than  eu- 
phony. 


THE  SCHOOL  AND  THE  LIBRARY;    THE  VALUE  OF 
LITERATURE  IN   EARLY  EDUCATION. 

BY  FREDERICK  M.   CRUNDEN, 
Librarian  of  the  St.  LK)ui8  Public  Library. 


The  speaker  began  by  referring  to  the 
recent  progress  of  co-operation  between 
school  and  library,  and  the  growth 
among  educators  of  the  conviction  that 
literature  is  an  essential  factor  in  early 
education.  Among  striking  quotations 
given  in  support  of  his  thesis  was  one 
from  a  school  principal,  who  would  take 
a  boy  of  fourteen,  whose  mind  from  earli- 
est years  had  been  fed  on  good  literature 
— ^but  who  had  never  had  an  hour's  in- 
struction in  arithmetic — and  would 
guarantee  to  teach  him  in  six  weeks  all 
the  arithmetic  he  need  ever  know,  and  as 
much  as  he  would  learn  in  six  years  at 
school. 

Mr.  Crunden  gave  an  account  of  the 
co-operative  work  done  in  St.  Louis  by 
the  public  library  and  the  public  schools 
by  means  of  traveling  libraries  and  col- 
lections deposited  in  the  schools.  To 
show  the  value  of  this  work,  he  quoted 
from  reports   made   by  teachers.     The 


general  tenor  of  these  was  that  "the  lit- 
erature furnished  by  the  public  library  is 
of  incalculable  value  to  the  pupils ;"  that 
"it  has  been  helpful  in  all  their  studies ;" 
that  "it  gives  the  pupil  greater  interest  in 
his  regular  work;"  and  that  "it  is  very 
helpful  in  discipline — lessening,  indeed, 
the  need  for  discipline."  They  all  testi- 
fy that  the  children  who  read  most  book? 
are  best  in  their  studies. 

One  principal  says:  "Supplementary 
reading  is  a  misnomer :  in  my  school  it  is 
the  whole  thing,"  And  another  sums  up 
by  saying:  "Supplementary  reading,  es- 
pecially in  the  lower  grades,  is  worth  all 
the  rest  of  the  school  work." 

The  speaker  discussed  the  question, 
What  is  education?  He  plead  for  the 
child's  right  to  joyous  activity.  Pleas- 
ure is  an  essential  element  in  child  life; 
and  there  is  nothing  that  combines  in  so 
high  a  degree  pleasure  and  profit  as  a 
good  book. 
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THE  TEACHER  AS  A  SOCIAL-ECONOMIC  POWER. 


BY  REUBEN  POST  HALLECK, 
Principal  Boys'  High  School,  lA>uitville,  Ky. 


The  tocher  who  is  anti-social  commits 
a  crime  if  he  does  not  immediately  follow 
some  other  vocation.  Those  vested  with 
authority  in  the  educational  field,  whether 
boards  of  education,  superintendents  or 
principals,  who  try  to  rule  their  teachers 
by  the  anti-social  feeling  of  fear,  are  an 
abomination  in  this  new  era,  as  is  the 
teacher  who  tries  to  secure  results  from 
pupils  by  making  them  afraid.  The  slave- 
driver  with  his  lash  did  not  secure  for 
the  South  the  benefits  that  have  come 
from  free  and  willing  labor. 

The  teacher  who  would  be  a  social- 
economic  power  must  learn  and  apply 
certain  social  truths  which  psychology  of- 
fers. The  most  important  of  these  is  sug- 
gestion, together  with  imitation,  its 
corollary.  An  understanding  of  the 
basal  elements  of  sympathy  is  also  neces- 
sary. Psychology  teaches  us  to  dislodge 
an  idea  of  wrong-doing,  not  by  a  "don't" 
idea,  but  by  a  "do"  idea. 

The  sociar  element  must  be  felt  in  the 
studies  of  the  curriculum.  Even  a  study 
as  barren  as  English  composition  becomes 
a  pleasurable  pursuit  when  it  is  carried  on 
in  the  form  of  letters  between  pupils  of 
different  schools.  I  shall  never  forget 
the  thrill  of  pleasure  among  my  pupils 
v/hen  the  first  letter  was  received  ^t  my 
school  from  an  English  schoolboy,  or  the 
eagerness  with  which  it  was  answered. 
I  hope  to  see  an  organized  exchange  of 
letters  between  the  pupils  of  distant 
schools  in  this  country  and  Canada  and 
England.  Each  pupil  will  feel  that  his 
correspondent  is  his  guest.  This  way  of 
teaching  composition  makes  the  pupil  a 
social  being;  it  gives  him  eyes  and  ears 


and  sympathy  and  makes  him  appreciate 
the  common  things  of  life. 

C3iildren  must  be  taught  to  devise  orig- 
inal problems  as  well  as  to  solve  ready- 
made  ones.  A  German  and  an  American 
engineer  started  with  a  large  railroad 
system.  The  German  could  solve  the 
toughest  ready-made  problems  brought 
to  him,  but  he  could  set  no  original  ones. 
He  remained  stationary  while  the  Ameri- 
can advanced  rapidly,  for  he  could  de- 
vise improvements  and  bring  in  problems 
for  the  German  to  solve. 

Finally,  we  may  say  that  when  a 
teacher  has  mastered  the  law  of  sugges- 
tion on  its  social  side,  when  he  has 
brought  into  play  the  intelligent  imitation 
of  the  best,  when  he  has  developed  the 
potential  capacity  for  sympathy,  when  he 
has  influenced  children  to  do  things  for 
others,  when  he  has  ceased  to  tell  them 
that  education  consists  in  know- 
ing where  to  look  for  facts  and 
has  taught  them  to  set  prob- 
lems of  their  own  to  solve,  when  he  has 
impressed  on  them  that  wealth  depends 
not  so  much  on  mere  saving  as  on  the  use 
made  of  that  saving,  when  he  has  made 
them  understand  that  intellectual,  moral, 
and  social  culture  come  in  larger  meas- 
ure, not  so  much  in  learning  by  rote  other 
people's  knowledge  in  those  branches,  as 
in  drawing  knowledge  from  the  living 
well  of  experience,  when  he  has  taught 
them  to  have  increasing  wants,  the  result 
of  high  ideals — then  and  only  then  does 
the  teacher  become  the  needed  social- 
economic  power  and  raise  to  a  higher 
plane  the  world  with  which  he  comes  in 
contact.  There  will  come  to  this  repub- 
lic loss  of  Eden  unless  greater  teachers 
on  the  social  side  restore  us. 


THE  TEACHING  OF  ENGLISH. 

BY  JAMES  H.    HARRIS, 
Orchard  Lake,  Mich. 


A  retrospect  of  the  course  in  Engish 
during  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years  re- 
veals a  progress  that  is  as  revolutionary 


as  it  is  encouraging.  Tis  a  far  throw 
from  the  narrow,  scanty,  circumscribed 
character  of  the  work  in  English  as  it  ex- 
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isted  ten  years  ago  in  our  secondary 
schools  to  the  broad,  rich,  generous,  and 
vitalizing  curriculum  which  we  see  to- 
day. Its  growth  has  been  a  strictly  or- 
ganic one,  and  has  followed  with  striking 
and  scrupulous  fidelity  the  general  laws 
of  organic  development.  From  a  state 
of  almost  pure  potentiality  we  have  seen 
it  emerge  into  a  separate  and  distinctive 
entity,  gradually  but  steadily  dissociating 
itself  from  the  other  subjects,  and  slowly 
but  irresistibly  gaining  recognition  for 
itself  and  for  its  right  to  a  place  in  the 
hierarchy  of  studies. 

Evidences  of  an  undeniable  growth  in 
both  the  social  and  educational  interest 
in  the  subject  of  English  are  found,  ( i ) 
in  the  enlarged  amount  of  work  required 
of  the  pupils,  (2)  in  the  improved  and 
more  scientific  character  of  the  teaching, 
(3)  in  the  increased  amount  of  time  de- 
voted to  the  subject,  (4)  in  the  evolution 
of  a  distinct  class  in  the  educational  world 
whose  work  is  the  performance  of  this 
function,  (s)  in  the  large  number  of  text- 


books constantly  appearing,  and  (6)  in 
current  literature  on  the  subject. 

The  ground  for  this  extraordinary  in- 
terest and  activity  in  this  subject  lies  in 
two  cases :  First,  a  dynamic  appreciation 
of  the  cultural  and  disciplinary  possibil- 
ities of  a  study  of  the  masterpieces  of 
English  literature,  and,  second,  a  keener 
and  more  lively  sense  of  the  value  of  our 
native  tongue  as  an  instrument  of  social 
communication.  Cultivation  of  the  art  of 
expression,  as  a  social  obligation,  has  only 
recently  appealed  to  us,  but  in  it,  philo- 
sophically speaking,  lies,  whether  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  the  impelling 
cause  of  the  interest  and  progress  in  Eng- 
lish. 

The  present  status  of  the  English 
problem  is  distinctly  encouraging.  On 
the  main  principles  of  our  work — its 
character  and  aim — we  are  in  substantial 
unanimity.  Such  differences  as  exist  are 
almost  exclusively  upon  matters  of  detail, 
and  will  gradually  adjust  themselves  to 
the  more  intelligently  conceived  wants  of 
the  social  organism. 


THE  TEXTILE  ARTS  AS  CONSTRUCTIVE  WORK. 

BY  CLARA  ISABEL  MITCHELL, 
Chicago,  111. 


The  important  question  no\i{  under  dis- 
cussion is  the  place  of  constructive  work 
in  the  curriculum. 

Teachers  of  manual  training,  construc- 
tive work,  industrial  art,  or  drawing, 
should  take  the  ground  that  this  work  is 
fundamental  and  should  be  the  center  of 
correlation  of  the  course  of  study. 

The  new  ideal  in  education  is  commun- 
ity life.  Community  life  is  made  of  work 
and  play.  The  forms  of  work  and  play 
which  are  the  school  life,  must  be  such  as 
go  to  build  and  sustain  community  life, 
and  as  such  they  are  social  activities.  All 
constructive  work  in  school,  being  social 
occupation,  is  the  center  of  social  life  and 
interest,  and  hence  should  be  the  center 
of  the  course  of  study.  Being  the  crea- 
tive force  in  community  life,  it  leads  out 


into  all  fields  of  human  knowledge  and 
draws  to  itself  all  that  concerns  hupian 
life.  Knowledge  gotten  through  social  ac- 
tivity is  larger  and  of  more  value  than 
that  gained  under  any  other  ideal ;  first, 
because  it  is  related  and  organized  as  it  is 
gotten;  second,  because  it  is  put  to  im- 
mediate use. 

A  practical  course  of  study  could  be 
planned  by  making  such  occupations  as 
wood-working,  and  metal-wco-king,  tex- 
tile arts,  modeling,  pottery,  cooking, 
house-keeping,  gardening,  printing, 
drawing,  painting,  and  school  govern- 
ment the  center  of  the  course  of  study. 
Science,  geography  and  history  should  be 
grouped  around  these,  mathematics 
growing  out  of  science,  literature  and 
language  out  of  history. 
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VALUE  OF  TRUANT  SCHOOLS. 


BY   MRS.   DWIGHT  GOSS, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


Truant  schools  become  necessary  be- 
cause grades  and  teachers  are  imperfect. 
In  cities  truancy  is  a  sociological  problem. 
Truants  come  largely  from  neighborhoods 
of  poverty  and  immorality,  but  a  truant 
is  not  a  criminal. 

The  principal  causes  of  truancy  are 
physical  and  mental  defects  in  children, 
bad  home  influence,  bad  management  in 
school,  cigarettes,  and  a  desire  on  the  part 
of  boys  to  be  men.  Defective  children 
are  often  required  by  ignorant  teachers 
to  do  work  which  they  are  incapable  of 
doing.  Children  with  physical  defects, 
weak  memories,  hallucinations,  and  bad 
tempers  need  special  care.  Bad  home 
influences  make  truants.  Many  parents 
are  ignorant  and  indifferent,  while  others 
are  criminal,  yet  their  children  need 
school  training  more  than  all  others. 
Sometimes  boys  are  driven  to  truancy  by 
poor  management  on  the  part  of  teachers. 
The  cigarette  habit  causes  truancy,  and 
can  be  met  only  by  teaching  boys  that  it 
unfits  them  for  games  and  sports.  A  few 
boys  become  truants  to  do  something  in 
active  life;  were  they  understood  and 
rightly  managed  they  would  be  good 
students. 

Good  administration  keeps  the  member- 
ship of  a  truant  school  small.  Preventives 
for  truancy  in  the  grades  are  a  good  su- 
perintendent, good  teachers,  pleasant  sur- 
roundings, and  manual  work.  The  super- 
intendent should  have  sjmipathy  and  phil- 
anthropic instincts.  The  principal  should 
be  an  experienced  teacher,  with  firmness 


and  sympathy  for  defective  children  and 
evil-disposed  boys.  Grade  teachers  must 
be  intelligent  enough  to  apply  the  right 
theories  of  her  superiors  to  the  right 
pupils,  or  all  will  suffer.  Ample  play- 
grounds have  a  wholesome  effect  upon 
boys  inclined  to  truancy.  Manual  train- 
ing brings  boys  into  touch  with  the  indus- 
trial world,  for  which  many  of  them  are 
yearning. 

In  truant  schools,  teachers  should  be 
employed  who  have  shown  special  ability 
in  dealing  with  truants  in  the  grades. 
Truant  schools  should  have  pleasant  sur- 
roundings, a  gymnasium,  bath  room,  and 
good  juvenile  literature.  Military  exer- 
cises and  games  are  helpful  to  truants. 
Plentv  of  exercise  will  counteract  and 
sometimes  cure  the  cigarette  habit.  A 
skillful  teacher  will  use  the  "gang"  in- 
stinct to  organize  truants  into  teams  and . 
clubs  for  play  and  study.  Manual  train- 
ing is  an  excellent  character  builder  and 
a  great  teacher  of  moral  law.  The  work- 
shop puts  before  the  truant's  eyes  the 
evils  of  waste  and  false  representations. 
Teachers  in  truant  schools  should  secure 
the  co-operation  of  the  police  and  all  peo- 
ple doing  philanthropic  work  in  the  city. 

Grand  Rapids  sends  as  few  as  possible 
from  the  grades  to  the  city  truant  school, 
and  as  few  as  possible  from  the  city  to 
the  state  schools.  The  parental  school 
system  is  not  in  favor.  An  efficient  truant 
school  is  a  good  investment,  mentally, 
morally,  aiid  financially. 


WHAT  CONSTITUTES  A  BUSINESS  EDUCATION. 

BY  I.  O.  CRISSY, 
State  Inspector  of  Business  Education,  Regents  of  the  University,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  term  business  education  means,  in      ning  and  transacting  it,  or  in  recording  it 
a  broad  sense,  any  and  all  education  that      when  transacted, 
will  aid  one  in  business,  either  in  plan-  Business  education,  therefore,  includes 
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everything  that  adds  to  its  possessor's 
stock  of  knowledgQ,  stimulates  his  facul- 
ties or  increases  his  thought  power.  It 
also  includes  those  things  which  help  to 
develop  the  body  and  the  senses.  In  this 
broader  sense  the  process  of  education 
begins  in  infancy  and  ends  only  with  life 
itself.  The  agencies  for  imparting  it 
may  be  any  of  the  schools,  from  the  kin- 
dergarten to  the  university,  or  they  may 
not  include  any  of  these.  We  find  oc- 
casionally an  individual — call  him  prod- 
igy, genius,  or  what  you  will — who  has 
obtained  his  education  for  business  and 
won  what  the  world  calls  success  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  schools,  and  with  al- 
most every  condition  that  can  be  con- 
ceived of  apparently  against  him.  But 
let  none  make  the  mistake  of  believing 
himself  such  a  genius,  and  therefore  able 
to  make  his  way  without  the  sound  and 
systematic  training  of  the  schools. 

What  constitutes  a  business  education 
depends  very  much  upon  the  point  of 
view.  From  that  of  the  "American  busi- 
ness college,"  which  for  more  than  half 
a  century  monopolized  in  this  country  the 
visible  administration  of  that  education, 
it  implies  such  training  in  the  recording 
of  business  as  will  enable  the  student  to 
**obtain  a  position''  as  junior  bookkeeper 
or  clerk;  arid  this  was  long  the  prevail- 
ing idea  of  a  business  education  in  Amer- 
ica. I  speak  with  no  disrespect  of  the 
American  business  college.  An  institu- 
tion that  has  persisted  so  long,  and  still 
enjoys  a  considerable  prosperity  must 
have  had  real  value. 

Within  the  past  ten  years,  following 
somewhat  the  example  of  continental  Eu- 


rope, there  has  been  established  in  the 
United  States,  largely  through  the  re- 
port of  Professor  James  to  the  American 
Bankers'  Association,  a  distinct  grade  of 
secondary  business  education,  of  which 
the  typical  exponent  is  the  four-year 
commercial  course,  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

This  course  aims  not  only  to  train  the 
youth  in  the  most  improved  methods  of 
recording  business  transactions,  but  also 
to  teach  him  in  a  broad,  general  way  how 
business  originates  and  how  it  is  done. 
Recognizing  that  "Knowledge  is  power," 
it  recognizes  also  that  the  getting  of 
knowledge  by  independent  investigation 
and  study  develops  the  higher  power  of 
thinking.  The  commercial  course  be- 
comes, in  mind  development,  the  peer  of 
any  course  in  the  school  and  the  special 
training  is  grounded  on  a  solid  founda- 
tion of  general  education.  For  business 
education  no  less  than  general  education 
the  hope  of  the  masses  of  the  people  cen- 
ters in  the  high  school.  But  for  such 
as  are  able  to  go  further  the  colleges  and 
universities  of  the  country  are  fast  open- 
ing their  doors. 

I  have  sought  to  show  herein  that  the 
term,  business  education,  is  both  elastic 
and  comprehensive;  that  business  edu- 
cation may  profitably  engage  the  student 
for  sixteen  years  of  school  work,  at  the 
completion  of  which  there  await  him  edu- 
cational honors  equal  with  those  obtain- 
able in  letters  or  science.  I  believe,  too, 
that  education  pays  in  dollars  and  cents, 
no  less  than  in  personal  gratification  and 
better  citizenship. 


WHAT   THE   NORMAL  SCHOOLS   CAN    DO   FOR  THE 
TEACHERS   FROM  THE  LIBRARY  SIDE. 

BY  MISS  IRENE  WARREN. 
Librarian  School  of  Education,  University  of  Chicago. 


The  nbrmal  school,  especially  through 
its  librarian,  can  increase  perhaps  more 
rapidly  than  any  other  institution  the  in- 
telligent use  of  books  and  libraries.  Hun- 
dreds of  teachers  leave  our  normal 
schools  every  year,  each  of  whom  will 
have  in  her  charge  some  dozen  to  forty 


pupils.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the  greatest 
importance  that  these  student  teachers 
learn  to  use  books  and  libraries  to  the 
best  advantage. 

Every  student  recommended  by  the 
normal  schools  as  ready  for  service  should 
have  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  princi- 
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pies  of  library  economy  to  economically 
organize  and  administer  at  least  the  small 
libraries  to  be  found  in  our  average  school 
of  today. 

Every  pedagogic  student  should  know 
the  laws  of  his  own  state  regarding  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  public 
libraries  and  public  school  libraries.  He 
should  also  have  the  opportunity  of  com- 
paring them  with  the  best  of  those  of  oth- 
er states.  There  is  quite  sufficient  legis- 
lation regarding  these  matters  in  a  num- 
ber of  our  states,  but  in  none  is  it  used 
to  its  greatest  advantage  because  the  peo- 
ple are  ignorant  of  its  possibilities. 

The  normal  school  graduate  should 
have  had  indicated  to  him  some  of  the 
many  co-operative  agencies  possible  in 
his  school  work.  The  plans  of  co-opera- 
tion between  the  public  libraries  and  pub- 
lic schools  of  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Milwau- 
kee and  numerous  other  cities  should  be 
carefully  examined.  The  help  the  city 
teacher  can  gain  through  the  children's 
rooms  with  their  attractive  furnishings, 
beautiful  books,  and  enthusiastic  librari- 
ans specially  trained  for  this  line  of  work, 
can  be  studied  in  the  work  at  Pratt  In- 
stitute, Toledo,  Springfield,  and  many 
other  places.  But  few  teachers  assigned 
to  the  so-called  slum  districts  of  our  cities 
have  as  yet  thought  of  the  great  assist- 
ance to  be  gained  through  the  Home  Li- 
brary system  as  conducted  at  the  Carne- 
gie Library,  Pittsburg. 

Nor  is  it  quite  true  that  help  is  pro- 


vided for  the  city  teacher  only,  as  the 
rural  teacher  so  often  thinks.  New  York, 
Wisconsin,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts, 
Iowa,  5ind  many  other  states  and  organi- 
zations have  g^ven  proof  of  the  aid  the 
Traveling  Library  system  has  given  the 
teacher  of  the  villages  and  rural  districts. 
New  York  has  gone  even  farther  and 
shown  that  pictures  and  lantern  slides 
may  be  circulated  in  the  same  manner. 

A  teacher,  armed  with  a  knowledge  of 
these  matters,  is  one  to  gain  the  confi- 
dence of  his  school  board  and  advise  the 
members  intelligently.  He  is  able  to  meet 
the  board's  declaration  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  furnish  sufficient  books  and  pic- 
tures to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  school 
successfully  with  the  information  that 
other  places  have  found  it  possible  and 
practicable  and  give  also  their  plan  of 
work. 

The  normal  school  student  has  not  the 
opportunity  of  going  as  deeply  into  the 
science  of  his  many  subjects  as  has  the 
specialist  of  one.  He  should,  therefore, 
in  his  normal  course  secure  a  knowledge 
of  the  sources  of  material  and  a  founda- 
tion in  bibliography  that  will  make  him  a 
life  student  and  a  competent  guide  to  his 
pupils. 

Truly,  as  a  pamphlet  published  by  the 
Library  Section  of  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association  advocated,  every  school 
having  to  do  with  the  training  of  teachers 
should  offer  some  course  in  the  use  of 
books  and  libraries. 
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OUR  COLOR  SUPPLEMENT. 


THE    BLUEJAY. 

{Cinocitta  crisiaia.) 
BY  EDWARD   B.    CLARK. 


; 


The  Bluejay  is  a  beauty,  but  if  it  be 
true  that  the  only  true  beauty  consists 
an  beauty  of  character,  then  the  Bluejay 
is  a  most  unlovely  creature.  He  looks 
like  a  knight  of  the  olden  time  clad  in 
his  coat  of  steel  blue  mail  with  his  hel- 
met on  his  head.  There  I  am  afraid  the 
resemblance  ceases,  for  while  all  the  an- 
cient knights  were  "in  honor  bound,"  this 
bird  knight  is  very  much  of  a  thief.  The 
Blue  jays  in  the  course  of  a  season  destroy 
Tiundreds  of  the  eggs  of  many  varieties 
•of  our  most  useful  birds.  Accordingly 
he  is  hated  by  the  entire  bird  kingdom 
and  his  appearance  near  the  nest  of  some 
small  songster  is  usually  the  signal  for 
the  gathering  of  all  the  feathered  resi- 
dents of  the  neighborhood.  There  is  a 
tumult  of  voices  and  some  of  the  braver 
of  the  feathered  throng  do  not  hesitate 
to  attack  the  Jay,  but  he  pays  little  heed. 
He  is  after  a  breakfast  of  fresh  eggs  and 
Tie  generally  secures  it. 

The  Bluejay  has  some  good  traits,  the 
most  notable  one  being  bravery.  He 
does  not  hesitate  to  attack  snakes  and 
•cats,  not  only  in  defense  of  his  nest,  but 
«imply  upon  sight.    The  Jay  is  probably 


the  only  one  of  the  smaller  birds  for 
which  Tom  and  Tabby  have  a  wholesome 
respect. 

The  Jay's  voice  is  ordinarily  one  of 
the  harshest  sounds  in  nature.  He  has 
but  one  note  which  by  any  standard  can 
be  accounted  sweet  and  this  note  he  uses 
sparingly.  It  is  a  sort  of  a  liquid  utter- 
ance and  is  confined  almost  wholly  to 
the  courtship  season.  He  stays  with  us, 
in  the  northern  states,  all  through  the 
winter.  It  is  then,  in  the  absence  of  al- 
most all  other  bird  songs,  that  the  harsh- 
er notes  of  the  Jay  are  not  altogether 
displeasing  to  the  bird  lover.  The  Jay 
finds  his  perfect  setting  in  a  winter  day. 
His  coloring  makes  him  seem  like  a  bit 
broken  off  frcwn  the  blue  sky  and  the 
edge  of  a  cold  gray  cloud. 

In  the  eastern  states  the  Jay  is  a  shy 
bird.  He  builds  his  nest  at  a  distance 
from  human  habitations.  The  reason 
is  not  far  to  seek.  The  bird  has  been 
persecuted  there  on  account  of  this  beau- 
ty. In  the  middle  west  the-  Jay  is  a 
doorstep  bird  and  takes  little  pains  to 
conceal  his  homestead. 
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THE   BALTIMORE   ORIOLE. 


1^  ALTIMORE  Orioles  are  in- 
habitants of  the  whole  of 
North  America,  from  Can- 
ada to  Mexico.  They 
enter  Louisiana  as  soon  as 
spring  commences  there.  The  name 
of  Baltimore  Oriole  has  been  given  it, 
because  its  colors  of  black  and  orange 
are  those  of  the  family  arms  of  Lord 
Baltimore,  to  whom  Maryland  formerly 
belonged.  Tradition  has  it  that 
George  Calvert,  the  first  Baron  Balti- 
more, worn  out  and  discouraged  by 
the  various  trials  and  rigours  of  tem- 
perature experienced  in  his  Newfound- 
land colony  in  1628,  visited  the  Vir- 
ginia settlement  He  explored  the 
waters  of  the  Chesapeake,  and  found 
the  woods  and  shores  teeming  with 
birds,  among  them  great  flocks  of 
Orioles,  which  so  cheered  him  by  their 
beauty  of  song  and  splendor  of  plum- 
age, that  he  took  them  as  good  omens 
and  adopted  their  colors  for  his 
own. 

When  the  Orioles  first  arrive  the 
males  are  in  the  majority;  they  sit  in 
the  spruces  calling  by  the  hour,  with 
lonely  querulous  notes.  In  a  few  days 
however,  the  females  appear,  and  then 
the  martial  music  begins,  the  birds' 
golden  trumpeting  often  turning  to  a 
desperate  clashing  of  cymbals  when 
two  males  engage  in  combat,  for  "the 
Oriole  has  a  temper  to  match  his  flam- 
ing plumage  and  fights  with  a  will." 
This  Oriole  is  remarkably  familiar, 
and  fearless  of  man,  hanging  its  beau- 
tiful nest  upon  the  garden  trees,  and 
even  venturing  into  the  street  wher- 
ever a  green  tree  flourishes.  The 
materials  of  which  its  nest  is  made  are 
flax,  various  kinds  of  vegetable  fibers, 
wool,  and  hair,  matted  together  so  as 
to  resemble  felt  in  consistency.  A 
number  of  long  horse-hairs  are  passed 
completely  through  the  fibers,  sewing 
it  firmly  together  with  large  and  irreg- 
ular, but  strong  and  judiciously  placed 


stitching.  In  one  of  these  nests  an 
observer  found  that  several  of  the  hairs 
used  for  this  purpose  measured  two 
feet  in  length.  The  nest  is  in  the 
form  of  a  long  purse,  six  or  seven 
inches  in  depth,  three  or  four  inches 
in  diameter ;  at  the  bottom  is  arranged 
a  heap  of  soft  material  in  which  the 
eggs  find  a  warm  resting  place.  The 
female  seems  to  be  the  chief  architect, 
receiving  a  constant  supply  of  mater- 
ials from  her  mate,  occasionally  reject- 
ing the  fibres  or  hairs  which  he  may 
bring,  and  sending  him  oflf  for  another 
load  more  to  her  taste. 

Like  human  builders,  the  bird  im- 
proves in  nest  building  by  practice, 
the  best  specimens  of  architecture 
being  the  work  of  the  oldest  birds, 
though  some  observers  deny  this. 

The  eggs  are  five  in  number,  and 
their  general  color  is  whitish-pink, 
dotted  at  the  larger  end  with  purplish, 
spots,  and  covered  at  the  smaller  end 
with  a  great  number  of  fine  intersect- 
ing lines  of  the  same  hue. 

In  spring  the  Oriole's  food  seems  ta 
be  almost  entirely  of  an  animal  nature, 
consisting  of  caterpillars,  beetles,  and 
other  insects,  which  it  seldom  pursues 
on  the  wing,  but  seeks  with  great 
activity  among  the  leaves  and  branches. 
Its  also  eats  ripe  fruit.  The  males 
of  this  elegant  species  of  Oriole  acquire 
the  full  beauty  of  their  plumage  the 
first  winter  after  birth. 

The  Baltimore  Oriole  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  features  of  country 
landscape,  his  movements,  as  he  runs 
among  the  branches  of  trees,  differing 
from  those  of  almost  all  other  birds. 
Watch  him  clinging  by  the  feet  to- 
reach  an  insect  so  far  away  as  ta 
require  the  full  extension  of  the  neck, 
body,  and  legs  without  letting  go  his 
hold.  He  glides,  as  it  were,  along  a 
small  twig,  and  at  other  times  moves 
sidewi^e  for  a  few  steps.  His  motions- 
are  elegant  and  stately. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS. 

An  J  Tolnme  noticed  will  be  sent  prepaid,  npon  receipt  of  the  price,  by  A.  W.  Mumford, 

203  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 


A      BRIEF      TOPICAL      SURVEY      OF 
UNITED  STATES  HISTORY. 

The  authors,  Dr.  Oliver  P.  Cornman  and 
Dr.  Oscar  Gerson  of  the  Philadelphia  School 
system,  have  prepared  this  little  work  **in  re- 
sponse to  a  general  demand  for  a  text-book 
which  could  be  employed  in  teaching  United 
States  history  by  means  of  topical  reviews. 
In  order  to  present  the  historical  review  from 
new  and  interesting  points  of  view,  many 
teachers  have  found  it  necessary  to  prepare 
outlines  or  syllabi  of  lectures  that  their  class«9 
may  be  furnished  with  definite  material  for 
study.  The  present  work  is  an  outgrowth  of  a 
series  of  such  notes  prepared  by  the  authors 
for  use  in  their  respective  schools."  The 
marked  features  of  this  book  are;  (i)  It 
reviews  without  repetition;  (2)  It  organizes 
the  knowledge  already  acquired,  bringing  in 
close  relation  the  essential  forces  and  succes- 
sive states  in  the  development  of  great  move- 
ments. This  connecting  of  links  in  the  chain 
of  historical  facts  gives  the  pupils  a  broad 
knowledge  and  a  broad  range  of  view  of  the 
history  of  his  country  and  an  intelligent  at- 
titude toward  its  institutions.  For  systema- 
tizing the  pupil's  knowledge  of  the  relation  of 
izcts  and  classifying  his  views  of  the  influ- 
ence which  have  determined  policies  and 
thereby  rounding  a  boy  into  shape  for  his  fu- 
ture acquisitions  to  be  readily  related  to 
past  history,  this  book  should  accomplish  a 
much  needed  work.  (60  cents.  D.  C.  Heath 
&  Co.,  Boston  and   Chicago.) 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

This,  a  new  edition  of  Allen  C.  Thomas's 
History  of  the  United  States,  has  been  thor- 
oughly revised  and  largely  rewritten  and 
brought  down  to  the  summer  of  1901.  It  is  a 
new  book.  The  maps  are  numerous  and  ac- 
curate. There  are  over  two  hundred  illustra- 
tions, obtained  from  authentic  sources.  A 
valuable  feature  is  the  topical  analysis  printed 
on  the  margin  of  each  page.  At  the  close  of 
each  chapter  there  is  a  concise  summary. 
Professor  Thomas's  earlier  work  received  the 
unqualified  praise  of  historians,  critics  and 
teachers.  The  same  characteristics,  which 
won  for  the  preceding  edition  these  good  opin- 
ions, are  retained.  ($1.00.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co., 
Boston.) 

AMERICA'S    STORY    FOR    AMERICA'S 

CHILDREN. 

While  the  series  does  not  present  an  histori- 
cal romance,  the  personal  and  picturesque  ele- 


ments of  the  stories  will  prove  fully  as  at- 
tractive to  pupils  as  a  romance  and  will  sup- 
plement the  regular  instruction  in  history  m 
an  effective  manner.  Unusual  csire  has  been 
taken  to  have  every  statement  of  fact  historic 
cally  accurate  and  the  black  and  white  illustra- 
tions are  correct.  This  series  of  five  volumes 
is  edited  by  Mara  L.  Pratt.  Three  voliunes 
have  been  issued.  Book  I,  The  Beginner's 
Book,  is  introductory  to  the  series  and  is 
adapted  to  third  and  fourth  year  classes.  Book 

II,  Exploration  and  Discovery:  1000-1609. 
This  volume  tells  of  the  great  discoverers  and 
explorers  from  the  time  of  Leif  Ericson  to 
Henry  Hudson.  Book  III,  The  Colonies,  re- 
cently received  from  the  press,  tells  the  story 
of  the  founding  of  the  first  settlements  on  this 
continent  and  of  the  beginnings  of  the  thirteen 
colonies.  Books  IV  and  V  are  in  press. 
(Book  I,  35  cents;  Book  II.  40  cents;  Book 

III,  50  cents.    D.  C.  Heath  &  Co..  Boston.) 

COLOMBA. 

Colomba  is  perhaps  the  best  of  the  Corsi- 
can  stories  written  by  Prosper.  Merimee,  and  it 
gives  one  of  the  clearest  analyses  of  the  condi- 
tions existing  in  Corsica  that  one  could  pos- 
sibly find.  Sainte-Beuve  says:  "If  you  wish 
to  know  Corsica,  you  are  spared  a  trip  to  it — 
you  have  Colomba."  The  story  is  a  reflection 
of  the  author's  contrasts  of  character,  for  he 
was  both  a  critic  and  courtier,  a  dilettante  and 
diplomat,  a  politician  and  novelist,  a  linguist 
and  literatteur.  This  book,  edited  by  A. 
Guyot  Cameron,  Ph.  D.,  is  in  the  purest  of 
French  and  will  well  repay  a  careful  study. 
(75  cents.     Henry  Holt  &  Co..  New  York.) 

CONSTRUCTION  WORK. 

The  subject  is  treated  in  its  relation  to 
number,  literature,  history  and  nature  work. 
Mr.  Edward  F.  Worst,  the  editor,  through  the 
pages  of  this  book  aims  to  teach  the  child  to 
think  as  well  as  make  and  to  develop  the  mind 
as  well  as  the  ability  to  construct.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  this  work  will  aid  teachers  in  their 
labors  and  become  a  favorite  with  the  little 
children  of  our  common  schools.  (75  cents. 
A.  W.  Mumford,  Chicago.) 

DICKENS  AS  AN  EDUCATOR. 

James  L.  Hughes  has  done  for  Dickens  in 
his  "Dickens  as  an  Educator'  what  Dickens 
did  for  Froebel — understood  him,  was  fully  in 
sympathy  with  him  and  had  the  ability  to  in- 
terpret him.  The  educational  aspect  of  Dick- 
ens*  writing   is,  of  course,   the  leading  topic 
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dealt  with  and  one  is  conscious  anew  of  how 
modern  are  his  ideas  and  how  great  the  love 
and  wisdom  of  his  heart.  To  the  person  who 
has  made  little  of  a  study  of  Dickens,  no  bet- 
ter introduction  to  his  works  could  be  found 
as  the  author  has  gotten  right  to  the  heart  of 
the  man  who  wrote  Parents,  teachers,  tmnis- 
ters—SiH  who  have  to  do  with  childhood  would 
do  well  to  study  "Dickens  as  an  Educator." 
That  he  has  pictured  28  schools  with  masters, 
mistresses  and  pupils  shows  how  intense  and 
earnest  was  his  interest  in  schools  and  their 
relation  to  child-life.  That  Mr.  Hughes  has 
directed  our  attention  to  literature  as  a  source 
of  child-knowledge  is  a  point  of  value  for  the 
general  good.  Although  Dickens  wrote  to  aid 
the  children  of  his  generation  his  work  is  not 
yet  done,  and  in  this  volume  a  wonderful  im- 
petus is  given  to  its  fulfillment.  ($1.50.  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  and  Chicago.) 

ELEMENTS  OF  PLANE  GEOMETRY. 

This  work,  edited  by  Alan  Sanders  of  Cin- 
cinnati, and  intended  for  the  use  of  classes 
in  high  schools,  academies  and  preparatory 
schools,  contains  several  distinctive  features. 
Some  of  the  more  obvious-  steps  of  the  demon- 
strations are  omitted  in  the  propositions  after 
the  first  few,  thus  forcing  the  pupil  to  reason 
for  himself.  Immediately  after  each  proposi- 
tion there  are  introduced  exercises  bearing  di- 
rectly upon  its  principle,  but  involving  varia- 
tions in  its  application  which  require  original 
work  for  their  solution.  All  constructions, 
such  as  drawing  parallels,  erecting  perpendicu- 
lars, etc.,  are  given  before  they  are  required 
to  be  used  in  demonstrations.  Exercises, 
which  may  be  omitted  at  the  discretion  of  the 
teacher,  and  which  involve  the  principles  of 
modem  geometry,  follow  their  proper  propo- 
sitions. Whenever  possible  the  converse  of 
a  proposition  accompanies  the  proposition  it- 
self. Many  exercises,  drawn  largely  from  the 
entrance  examination  papers  of  the  leading 
colleges  and  scientific  schools,  are  given  at  the 
end  of  the  book.  (75  cents.  The  American 
Book  Company,  New  York  and  Chicago.) 

IN   AND  AROUND  THE  GRAND   CAN- 
YON. 

American  interest  in  the  wonderful  Grand 
Canyon  of  Arizona  has  greatly  increased  in 
the  last  few  years,  and  it  is  now  recognized 
as  the  most  stupendous  scene  to  be  found  on 
this  continent.  The  author  of  this  work  has 
for  ten  years  been  exploring  the  many  wild 
and  picturesque  trails  of  the  canyon.  He  has 
followed  carefully  all  possible  traces  of  the 
early  explorers,  and  relates,  often  in  their  own 
fresh,  vivid  words,  the  records  of  their  thrill- 
ing adventures  and  hair-breadth  escapes.  Ad- 
ventures so  wild  that  they  rival  those  we  read 
in  the  most  sensational  fiction,  but  stem  facts, 
taken  from  government  records.  The  author 
himself  met  with  many  perilous  experiences. 
He  finds  the  scenery  magnificent  beyond  de- 
scription, the  Indians  and  their  legends  and 
customs  picturesque,  and  the  life  of  a  traveller 
and  explorer  fascinating  in  spite  of  hard- 
ships.   It  may  be  truthfully  said  that  this  book 


"Will  be  the  standard  with  reference  to  the 
main  features — ^historic,  scenic  and  scientific — 
of,  the  Great  Canyon  of  the  Colorado."  It 
is  the  restilt  of  the  visit  of  ten  years*  of  the 
author's  life  to  this,  one  of  the  most  sublime 
spectacles  of  earth.  This  beautiful  book  con- 
tains 346  pages  and  is  profusely  illustrated. 
Those  who  have  had  the  great  pleasure  of 
listening  to  the  lectures  of  its  enthusiastic  au- 
thor, Grcorge  Warton  James,  will  surely  enjoy 
his  story  as  related  in  these  printed  pages. 
($3.00*.    Little,  Brown  &  Company,  Boston.) 

OVID— SELECTED   WORKS. 

This  very  attractive  edition  of  Ovid's  select- 
ed works  is  edited  by  Frank  J.  Miller,  Ph.  D.^ 
Professor  of  Latin  m  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago. Its  appearance  is  ^ery  opportune,  for 
now  that  teachers  in  secondary  schools  are 
alive  tp  the  need  of  an  easier  and  more  inter- 
esting text  for  supplementary  rapid  reading, 
we  feel  sure  that  this  book  will  meet  with  a 
hearty  reception.  Nevertheless,  it  will  also 
be  welcomed  by  advanced  students.  Instead 
of  the  ordinary,  unsatisfactory  edition  of  se- 
lections, selections  are  given  here  from  the  dif- 
ferent works  of  the  poet,  with  an  analysis  in 
English,  and  with  all  omitted  parts  given  in 
epitome,  each  in  its  proper  place.  The  student 
will,  therefore,  be  able  to  connect  the  long 
array  of  stories  as  written  by  the  poet.  The 
notes  give  abundant  assistance  in  the  transla- 
tion and  syntax  of  difficult  passages,  with 
much  historical  and  archaeological  informa- 
tion. The  vocabulary  and  illustrations  have 
been  selected  particularly  for  this  edition. 
($1.40.  The  American  Book  Company,  New 
York  and  Chicago.) 

PLAIN  USES  OF  THE  BLACKBOARD. 

The  authors.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wilbur  F.  Crafts, 
prepared  this  attractive  little  book  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  that  blackboard  exercises  and 
other  visible  as  well  as  verbal  methods  of 
illustration  are  legitimate  ways  of  teaching 
Bible  truths,  and  also  that  even  blackboard 
exercises  are  practicable.  The  book  is  well 
and  copiously  illustrated  with  diagrams  and 
pictures.  ($1.00.  Jennings  &  Pye,  Cincin- 
nati.) 

STRANGE  PEOPLES. 

This  is  the  first  volume  of  a  series  of  ethno- 
geographic  readers,  edited  by  Dr.  Frederick 
Starr  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  It  is  an 
interesting  reader,  for  everything  from  the 
pen  of  Dr.  Starr  is  interesting,  makes  no  pre- 
tense to  systematic  treatment.  Only  a  few 
people  are  taken,  here  and  there,  almost  at 
haphazard,  to  illustrate  the  marvelous  richness 
of  the  field  for  study  which  even  now  is  pre- 
sented by  the  strange  peoples  of  the  globe. 
(40  cents.    D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston.) 

SYSTEMATIC  METHODOLOGY. 

"This  book  is  intended  for  that  great  and 
growing  body  of  earnest  teachers  and  students 
of  education  who  believe  that  there  is  an  un- 
derlying philosophy  of  teaching.     It  contains 
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littie  that  will  interest  such  as  are  in  search 
of  ready-made  materials  and  attractive  devices 
for  the  use  in  the  classroom,  to  relieve  the 
teacher  from  the  labor  of  thoughtful  prepara- 
tion." The  author,  who  is  Dr.  Andrew  Thom- 
as Smith,  Principal  of  the  State  Normal 
School,  Mansfield,  Pa.,  has  aimed  to  furnish 
a  svstematic  treatment  of  the  problems  of 
teaching.  He  does  not  claim  that  it  is  an  ex- 
haustive treatment,  but  he  believes  it  to  be 
one  without  contradictions,  and  with  sufficient 
emphasis  upon  essentials  to  make  those  who 
master  it  and  who  possess  the  elements  of  a 

S roper  personality  able  to  teach  with  an  intel- 
gent  regard  for  the  rationale  of  their  art. 
He  treats  the  subject  under  three  heads.  Part 
I,  nature  and  development  of  the  mental  fac- 
ulties ;  part  H,  general  philosophy  of  method ; 
part  Hi,  applied  methodology.  ($1.25.  Sil- 
ver, Burdett  &  Co..  New  York  and  Chicago.) 

THE  EDUCATION  OF  TEACHERS. 

This  thought-provoking  book  is  written  by 
Dr.  W.  H.  rayne.  Chancellor  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Nashville.  To  know  Dr.  Payne  is  to 
admire  him. 

Dr.  Payne  is  a  man  with  a  message — the  sort 
of  message  that  compels  attention.  One  must 
hear  him  through,  though  one  may  not  agree 
with  him  all  the  way  through.  He  goes  to  the 
very  core  of  the  matter,  and,  having  found  it, 
talks  with  us  about  it  face  to  face,  as  a  man 
speaketh  unto  his  friend.  There  are  eight 
wonderfully  stimulating  chapters,  every  one 
of  which  one  will  want  to  read  over  and  over 
again.  Teaching,  Dr.  Payne  insists,  is  a  spir- 
itual art,  and  is  to  be  classified  with  music, 
poetry  and  oratory  rather  than  'with  the  me- 
chanical arts — ^the  arts  that  deal  with  matter 
in  its  fixed  and  uniform  relations.  As  teach- 
ing has  to  do  with  spirit,  methods  of  teaching 
should  not  be  fixed,  but  flexible  and  fluid,  and 
in  all  intelligent  and  effective  teaching  princi- 
ples rather  than  rules  should  be  held  at  a  pre- 
mium. When  methods  become  uniform  teach- 
ing becomes  mechanical  and  wooden. 

Dr.  Payne  says  that  while  a  certain  amount 
of  mechanism  is  necessary  in  school  adminis- 
tration, when  a  love  for  the  mechanical  has 
become  a  prevalent  spirit,  the  higher  life  of 
the  school  will  be  destroyed.  Where  masses 
of  children  are  to  be  taught  by  a  comparative- 
ly small  number  of  teachers  too  much  reliance 
is  placed  on  the  mechanics  of  school  adminis- 
tration, and  there  is  many  a  school  system 
highly  organized  as  a  machine  which  provokes 
the  inquiry,  "Can  these  dry  bones  live?" 

There  is  an  appendix  containing  two  valu- 
able papers,  "The  Universal  Vocation"  and  "A 
Theory  of  Light."  ($1.50.  B.  F.  Johnson 
Publishing  Company,  Richmond,  Va.) 

THE    MERCHANT    OF    VENICE:    THE 
LAUREL  CLASSICS. 

The  edition  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice  was 
prepared  to  meet  the  needs  of  young  students. 
The  author,  Mr.  Frederick  Mauley,  has 
avoided  "the  introduction  of  any  matter  cal- 
culated to  weaken  the  interest  of  the  student 
or  to  interfere  with  his  enjoyment  of  the  play 


as  a  great  work  qf  art."  He  truthfullv  says: 
"I  have  done  my  best  to  give  every  aicf  neces- 
sanr  to  the  mastery  of  grammatical  and  ety- 
mological difficulties,  and  to  provide  such  com- 
mentaries as,  in  my  opinion,  might  enable  the 
student  to  form  an  appreciative  judgment  of 
the  play  as  an  example  of  Shakespeare's 
dramatic  art."  Valuable  notes  and  a  glos- 
sary are  appended.  (50  cents.  C  C.  Bircnard 
&  Company,  Boston.) 

THE  STORIES  OF  MY  JFOUR  FRIENDS. 

This  is  a  fascinating  little  book  containing 
one  hundred  pages  and  many  tasteful  illustra- 
tions. There  are  seven  Nature  stories  of 
the  author's  four  friends,  Spring,  Summer, 
Autumn  and  Winter.  They  were  written  by 
Jane  Andrews  and  edited  by  Margaret  An- 
drews Allen.  It  is  an  interesting  book  to  read 
to  a  group  of  children  at  the  fireside.  (45 
cents.    Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston.) 

THE   STORY   OF   A   CHILD. 

This  is  the  first  English  edition  of  this 
story.  It  was  translated  from  the  French  of 
Pierre  Loti  by  Caroline  F.  Smith.  There  is 
an  introduction  by  Edward  Howard  Griggs. 
Mr.  J.  M.  Greenwood,  Superintendent  of  the 
Kansas  City  schools,  says  of  this  work : 

"While  I  have  patched  with  keenest  inter- 
est the  educational  movement  in  this  country 
called  child  study,  I  have  felt  inwardlv  that 
the  observers  or  check-markers  with  all  their 
data  were  not  getting  hold  of  the  real  thing 
itself.  I  have  measured  the  heights  of  many 
children,  weighed  them  wholesale  and  re- 
tail, tested  them  physically  and  mentally  and 
morally  in  many  ways,  asked  them  questions, 
probed  into  the  secret  chambers  of  their  souls 
as  far  as  I  could  go  with  the  permission  of 
the  probed,  yet,  at  the  very  best.  I  could  get 
here  and  there  only  obscure  glimpses  of  that 
agent  we  term  mind.  It  is  true  that  I  could 
see  clearly  enough  the  results  of  mental, 
moral  and  physical  action  interpreted  in 
terms  of  my  own  thoughts  and  feelings,  but 
I  could  never  be  quite  sure  that  the  interpre- 
tation was  not  the  reading  of  myself  mto 
what  possibly  may  have  been  the  child's 
thoughts  and  feelings.  In  other  words,  I  can 
take  one  of  the  best  violins  and  explain  its 
mechanical  construction  as  an  instrument,  but 
that  will  not  tell  one  how  the  most  delightful 
music  can  be  by  a  master  artist  extracted  from 
it.  So  it  has  been  with  our  friends  who  have 
gone  almost  daft  on  child  study.  They^  have 
examined  the  human  machine  and  noted  with 
wonderful  patience  and  not  a  little  parade  of 
learning  many  mechanical  and  psychological 
facts,  great  heaps  of  them,  and  called  these 
fragments  child,  but  these,  as  important  as 
they  are,  are  not  children  any  more  than  long 
measure  is  thought,  or  that  bmter  expresses 
the  love  of  the  cow  for  her  young  calf. 
Thought  cannot  be  better  expressed  in  such 
terms.  Soul  facts  cannot  be  reduced  to  either 
physical  or  chemical  ec^uivalents. 

"It  is  indeed  refreshing  to  turn  from  these 
materialistic  efforts  of  interpretation  and  to 
get  at  the  thoughts  of  a  child  as  the  child 
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itself  thought  and  felt.  The  Story  of  a  Child,' 
by  Pierre  Xoti,  is  indeed  a  most  welcome  and 
appropriate  contribution  to  child  literature  at 
this  time,  and  C.  C.  Birchard  &  Co.  are  en- 
titled to  the  gratitude  of  the  educators  of 
America  for  bringing  out  this  remarkable  vol- 
ume on  child  study.  Pierre  Loti,  that  master 
of  word  painting,  has  given  to  the  world  his 
impression  of  his  own  childhood  from  the  ear- 
liest awakenings  of  his  mind  until  his  four- 
teenth year.  He  has  endeavored  to  reproduce 
the  most  important  childish  feelings,  emo- 
tions, desires  and  aspirations  of  his  life  as 
they  impressed  him.  Here  is  the  man  putting 
his  childish  fancies  into  sentences  in  order 
that  the  reader  mav  see  exactly  how  a  timid, 
sensitive  little  boy  felt  and  acted.  It  is  a  child 
revealing  itself,  and  this  is  the  only  stand- 
point from  which  the  child,  as  a  rational  being, 
can  be  successfully  studied.  It  is  the  only 
book  on  the  subject  that  really  portrays  a 
child  as  the  child  itself. 

There  are  literary  contributions  which  have 
an  interest  about  them  that  always  appeals 
to  the  highest  instincts  of  human  nature,  and 
it  is  in  this  direction  that  'The  Story  of  a 
Child*  appeals  so  strongly  to  one*s  sympathy. 
Pierre  Loti  knows  child  life  as  he  lived  it  and 
felt  it.  What  he  lived  through  is  the  common 
lot  of  all.  The  faith  in  his  mother  unbounded, 
so  pure,  so  trustful,  all  the  nooks  and  c-an- 
nies  in  which  he  built  up  an  outer  and  an 
inner  world,  how  all  these  enter  into  the  very 
fiber  of  one's  nature.  The  book  is  a  mirror 
in  which  each  sees  his  own  reflection — him- 
self. It  is  the  child's  world  with  its  ups  and 
downs.  But  why  go  on?  Who  should  be 
most  benefited  by  reading  this  book?  The 
men  and  women  who  are  engaged  in  teaching 
children.  They  can  read  it  in  the  light  of  all 
facts  of  child-life.  They  ought  to  read  it,  as 
I  have  read  it,  from  cover  to  cover."  ($1.25. 
C.  C.  Birchard  &  Co..  Boston.) 

THE  STORY  READER. 

This  reader  by  Alfred  E.  Logic  and  Claire 
H.  Necke,  assisted  by  Sarah  A.  Milner,  is  the 
latest  addition  to  the  well-known  Eclectic 
School  Readings  and  furnishes  a  series  of 
simple  and  interesting  stories,  carefully  grad- 
ed, attractively  illustrated,  and  well  suited  to 
appeal  to  a  variety  of  interests  in  children. 
Many  of  these  stories  suggest  seat  work,  not  a 
few  can  be  easily  dramatized,  and  some  are 
based  on  the  child's  tendency  to  imitate  the 
social  world  about  him.  Valuable  sugges- 
tions are  printed  in  the  back  of  the  book  to 
guide  the  teacher  in  supplementary  work 
based  on  the  themes  of  the  stories.  The  ma- 
terial here  presented  was  selected  from  a 
much  larger  amount  which  had  been  thor- 
oughly and  carefully  tested  in  the  class-room, 
and  the  book  is  therefore  entirely  practical  in 
plan  and  contents.  (30  cents.  The  American 
Book  Company,  New  York  and  Chicago.) 


THE  XXTH  CENTURY  SHAKESPEARE 
—JULIUS  CAESAR. 

In  the  preparation  of  books  for  the  use  of 
students  one  of  the  most  important  features 
is  the  character  of  the  typography  and  the 
paper.  The  page  should  be  easily  read  with- 
out tiring  the  eyes.  In  this  the  publishers  of 
this  edition  of  Julius  Caesar  have  been  ad- 
mirably successful.  ''It  is  intended  that  this 
shall  be  a  pupil's  rather  than  a  teacher's  edi- 
tion— one  to  aid  the  pupil  in  the  preparation 
of  his  lessons  rather  than  the  teacher  in  the 
formation  of  a  plan  of  recitation."  The  au- 
thor, Mr.  Cyrus  Lawson  Hooper,  of  one  of 
Chicago's  high  schools,  is  eminently  fitted  to 
prepare  the  notes,  which  are  so  necessary  to 
the  welfare  of  the  beginning  student  of  Shake- 
speare. These  notes  are  analytical  and  copi- 
ous. They  are  not  too  extensive.  The  stu- 
dent must  seek  for  himself  by  careful  reading. 
He  is  guided  by  the  notes.  The  introduction 
is  especially  valuable.  In  a  concise  manner 
it  treats  of  "Shakespeare :  His  People  and  His 
Theater.*  "A  Day  in  the  Life  of  an  Aristo- 
cratic Roman;"  "The  Meter  of  the  Play;'*  a 
table  showing  the  "Chronology  from  the 
Times  of  the  Gracchi  to  the  Battle  of  Philip- 
pi."     (30  cents.    Ainsworth  &  Co.,  Chicago.) 

WINSLOW'S    NATURAL    ARITHMETIC. 

The  author  of  this ,  arithmetic  is  Isaac  O. 
Winslow,  M.  A.,  principal  of  the  Thayer 
Street  Grammar  School,  Providence,  R.  I.  It 
is  published  in  three  graded  volumes. 

The  purposes  of  this  series,  as  set  forth  by 
the  author,  are :  i.  To  present  the  subjects  in 
a  spiral  order,  treating  together  the  easier 
principles  of  the  various  topics  and  reserving 
the  more  difficult  until  the  child  has  gained  the 
power  to  apprehend  them  easily.  2.  To  make 
the  work  easy,  the  pupil  being  kept  busy  with 
a  varied  application  of  the  principles  already 
mastered,  instead  of  being  too  rapidly  crowded 
forward  into  greater  difficulties.  3.  To  give 
the  subject  variety  and  interest,  by  basing  the 
problems  upon  facts  and  principles  gathered 
from  the  different  studies,  and  thus  correlating 
arithmetic  with  the  other  branches,  while  add- 
ing distinctly  to  its  vividness  and  attractive- 
ness. 4.  To  develop  genuine  mathematical 
thought,  by  promoting  originality  in  the  pupil's 
work  and  by  developing  fully  each  new  princi- 
ple before  it  is  put  into  practice.  5.  To  give 
prominence  to  the  idea  of  magnitude,  recogniz- 
ing the  psychological  fact  that  all  mathemat- 
ical knowledge  is  a  system  of  relations,  or 
ratios.  These  objects  seem  to  us  to  have  been 
satisfactorily  accomplished  in  the  series,  and 
we  believe  that  teachers  will  welcome  this  sim- 
ple, logical  and  well-graded  course.  (Book  I, 
30  cents;  Book  II,  40  cents;  Book  III,  50 
cents.  American  Book  Company.  New  York 
and  Chicago. ) 
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The  narrative  surpasses  in  retrospective  reach  all  other  records  of  childish 

experience, — JAHES  SULLY, 

Such  testimony  as  this  is,  in  itself,  sufficient  proof  of 

the  greatness  of 

The  story  of  a  Child 

Translated  from  the  French  of 

PIERRE  LOTI  by  CAROLINE  F.  SMITH 

With  an  introduction  by 

EDWARD  HOWARD  QRIQQS 

The  following,  however,  may  be  added  to  show  that  besides  the- 
praise  bestowed  by  the  great  psychologists  of  the  world,  The  Story 
of  a  Child  has  won  the  admiration  of  our  foremost  educators,  literary 
artists  and  scholars: 

An  interesting  and  valuable  translation.  I  am  greatly  pleased  to  see  this 
valuable  work  made  accessible  in  English  and  to  the  teachers  of  our  country. 

William  T.  Harris,  U.  5.  Commissioner  of  Education. 

The  translator  has  made  the  story  read  as  if  it  had  come  straight  from  the 
font.  John  Vance  Cheney. 

" —  the  first  real  work  of  art  in  the  line  of  child  study: — the  most  delicate, 
the  most  true  to  life,  the  most  refreshing  and  inspiring." 

The  New  England  Journal  of  Education. 

There  is  in  Loti's  work  a  delicacy,  a  subtlety  of  understanding,  a  poetic  in- 
stinct, and  the  play  of  a  dainty  and  lively  fancy,  that  lend  to  his  descriptions  a 
quality  that  is  hardly  elsewhere  to  be  found. 

Charles  Dudley  Warner. 

Ttie  translator  has  caught  the  subtle  charm  of  Loti's  style  in  an  amazing 
<iegree.  Edward  Howard  Griggs. 

Beautifully  bound;  Oriental  paper;  Qilt  top;  31a  pages;  $1.25 

C.  C.   BIRCH ARD  &  COMPANY 

^31  Columbus  Avenue  -  -  Boston,  ilass. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  LAW  SCHOOL 

OF  ILLINOIS. 


ROSWELL  SHINN,  LL.D.,  Dean, 

52  DEARBORN  STREET, 
CHICAGO 


Offers  unusual  facilities  for  the  study  of  the  science  of  the 
law  at  a  minimum  cost  and  equips  students  for  the  success- 
ful practice  of  the  profession. 

It  has  an  unexcelled  faculty  of  eminent  practitioners 
especially  skilled  in  the  field  of  their  chosen  subjects,  who 
seek  not  to  obtain  personal  gain  but  to  impart  desired 
knowledge. 

It  is  always  open  for  the  admission  of  students,  and 
has  preparatory  and  post-graduate  courses. 

Correspondence  solicited. 


1     000      WOPdS     TO  SPELL,  MARK,  USE  AND  DEFINE. 
Flexible  Binding,  15e.    Special  prlee*  for  elass  use. 

The  list  it  the  resalt  of  actual  experience.  Words  miMpelled  bj  teachers  la  their  corre- 
•lK>adence  and  worde  mUneed  bj  teachers  darinir  Tlalta  at  their  echooU,  were  jotted  down,  and 
tueae,  with  a  few  from  examination  paper's,  make  the  llet. 

The  arranir^ment  it:  The  word  spelled.  The  word  marked  accordlnir  to  Webster.  A 
definition  or  a  sentence  In  which  the  word  is  correctlj  need.  Pag«s  of  ruled  paper  for  preserra- 
tlon  of  troublesome  words  are  added  as  part  of  the  book. 

Desiirned  for  use  In  Summer  Schools  and  Institutes.  It  is  proTlnir  ^err  popular  with 
adTauced  classe«  in  spelllnirt  in  academies  and  hl^h  schools.  It  is  just  the  book  for  the  Seventh 
and  Eighth  Qrades.  and  f  o'  adranced  pupils  in  Conntry  Schoels. 

It  was  indeed  an  inspiration  for  tne  daj  to  be  opened,  as  it  always  was,  with  a  lesson  that 
was  universallj  prepared,— an  Inspiration  not  only  to  the  student  teachers,  but  as  well  to  the 
instructors,  who,  I  may  confess,  were  sometimes  put  to  shame  by  the  wonderful  animation  dis- 
played by  the  students  toward  this  part  of  their  work.  I  feel  certain  that  this  new  book  will 
receire  a  hearty  welcome  by  teachers  and  pupils.— £.  E.  Mclnttre^  Superimtendtmt  of  School*, 


SCHOOL  JOURNAL  COMPANY.  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

SOUTHWESTERN  ^  TEftCHERS  ^  ftGENCY. 

ThO   SOU'th    Ond    WO^'t    o^^**  better  adTantages  to  aspiring  teachers  than 

any  other  section.   Tbb  South  wssTmsicTBACBBRB 

AoBZfCY,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  does  a  Tery  successful  business  in  that  field.    For  full  information 
write  to  CLr4UD  J.  BELL,  Proprietor. 


TnKni  nCY  complete  Ladies'  Guide 

I  V  H  V  k VM  I      By  Alice  B.  Stockbam,  M.D. 

Prepaid  cloth,  $2.25;  Morocco,  $2.75.  Sample  pages 
free.  500,000sold.  Lizzie  M.  Armstrong  writes:  'uf  I 
knew  I  was  to  be  the  mother  of  innumerable  children 
it  would  haTe  no  terrors  for  me,  so  great  is  my  con- 
fidencein  the  science  of  "Tokology.'*  Always 
saves  pain— often  saves  life. 

STOCKHAM  PUBLISHING  CO.,  66  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago 


TRUE 
MANHOOD 


A  mSDDSl  of 

SEXUAL  SCIENCE 

for  joang  men. 

Bj  e.  R.  Shtphtrd. 
Qlves  knowledge  thst  leads  to  purity  lo  thooght,  word  and 
act,  revealiDg  truths  with  s  chaste  hand.    Endorsed  by  the 
T  M  0.  A.  and  prominent  ministers  and  physicians  erery- 
wbere 

Aiohloon  Baptist:  **It  tells  whst  many  parents  do  not 
know,  and  what  more  are  sfrsld  to  tell.'*  Lerant  cloth, 
839  pp.,  postpaid.  Si. 

STOCKilflM  rUBLISilINO  CO.,  66  rifth  fivf.,  Chicago.. 
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S4.20  FOR  S2.10 

Another  Combination  Offer  that  Means  Something. 


BIRDS  AND  NATURE  one  year $1.50 

Ten  Back  Nnmbera  BIRDS  AND  NATURE 1.50 

60  Colored  PIctnres  from  BIRDS  AND  NATURE i.ao 

The  total  amount  off  value $4.ao 


ALL  FOR 

S2.10 


BIRDS  AND  NATURE*  Monthly;  48*pafes,  8x10  laches;  per  year,  fl^.  A  maffatlae  demoted  to 
aatare,  and  lllastrated  by  colored  photoirniphy.  It  le  the  only  periodical  la  the  world  that  pabllshee  plctaxw 
of  blrde,  aalmala,  laeects,  flowere,  plaats»  etc,  la  aataral  colors.   Bi^ht  fmll-paffe  plates  each  au>atliu 

**  It  ie  oae  of  the  meet  beantlfal  and  laterestlar  psbllcatloas  yet  attempted  la  this  direction.  It  has 
other  attractloas  la  addition  to  Its  beaety,  and  mnst  win  its  way  to  popular  fa^or.  I  wish  the  handsome  little 
aiair>^ite  abnndani  proeperlty.**— CAm,  ir.  Skimntr,  Siate  Supi,^  Albany^  N,  T, 

**  Ton  haTe  certainly  hit  npon  a  method  of  reprodndng  natural  colors  with  remarkable  fidelity  to  natnre.'* 
^Dr,  EtUoit  CotuM, 

**Tonr  mansine  has  certainly  had  a  phenomenal  snocese,  and  U  is  entirely  worthy  of  its  cordial  leosp- 
tlon.*^7.  A,  AOm^  RdUor  ^Tkt  Amk?^ 

**  Most  of  the  plctnree  are  astonishingly  food.  I  like  them  so  well  that  I  shall  pat  them  ap  on  the  walls 
of  my  rastlc  retreat,  *  Slab  Sides.*  ^^Jokm  Bmrromglu, 

^  Whan  one  considers  the  low  price  at  which  yon  eell  B»Di.  the  aamber  and  excellence  of  the  plates  are 
surprising,  and  I  trast  that  year  efforU  to  popalariie  the  stady  of  ornithology,  may  meet  with  the  saccess  It 
so  weU  deeerres.**— F.  M.  Ck^man^  AMtocimU  EdtUr  *^k*  AmA." 


*A.  bonnd  Tolame  of  Bisd*  amd  NaTtraa  may  be  eabetitated  for  the  tea  back  aamtiert. 

A  aample  of  thla  magazine  and  of  The  Review  of  Education  fdr  a  dime  and 
two  pennies  — la  cents  In  stamps.    Send  for  catalogue. 

tL  W.  MUMFORD.  Publisher.  203  Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago. 
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National 
EI66TO11D6  Go. 

Nickeltypers 
Elect  rolypers 
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Engravers  j 


298-306  DEARBORN  ST. 
TELEPHONE  HARRISO  >1  765 

CHICAGO 


The  Review  of  Education 

strikes  us  as  being  about  the  best  edu- 
cational monthly  we  have  ever  seen. 
It  IS  not  of  the  common  sort — such 
papers  are  headed  by  an  all  wise  (?) 
editor  who  is  bound  to  fill  the  editorial 
page  and  all  other  vacant  space  with 
his  own  thoughts.  This  journal  rather 
gives  little  of  editor's  chat,  and  that 
little  is  good.  For  the  remainder  of 
printed  matter,  a  few  well  known  edu- 
cational writers  treat  on  timely 
subjects,  and  from  the  pages  of  the 
principal  journals  of  America  articles 
relating  to  education  are  reproduced. 
Two  colored  supplements  are  given 
each  month,  those  for  June  being  the 
robin  and  the  meadow  lark. — Exchange. 
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MO    MIRErD    DErNTISTS 

PRIUATE  OFFICE  *HMMt  PAINLESS  METMOD 
Prices  Cut  In  Two 

For    fifteen    days    readers    of     this 
magazine  may  take  advantage  of  the 
following    prices    (strictly    cash)    by 
presenting  this  ad: — 
Qold  Crown,  $3.50 

Porcelain  Crown,  $4,00 
OoldFllllnKa,«i.oo 
Best  Matoa,  $4.00 
«lvM-  Hlllncs,  goc 

lO^his  is  positively  a  reduction  of 
50  per  cent. 

Best  material  used,  work  guaran- 
teed for  10  years.  Fillings  inserted 
and  teeth  extracted  without  palo. 

DR.  THOMAS  E.  WALSH,  Dentist 
l67D«8rbornSt.,OblGago 

FOURTH  FLOOR,  N.  E.  COR.  MONROE  ST.,  OPPOSITE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK 

Hanra— 9  U  6. 


FIVE  NEW  BOOKS 


FOREST  TREES- 


BY  JUUA  B.  ROGERS,  Cornell  University.  Ready  ebont  Dec.  ist. 

lamo.    About  350  pnges.    Price,  $a.    Advance  orders,  $1. 

This  book  will  be  illustrated  with  the  picttires  from  onr  Typical  Forest  Trees  in 
Photog^ravure  and  will  be  the  most  beantif  ul  and  practical  book  on  trees  ever  published. 
It  will  also  contain  200  drawing^s  and  other  illnstrations. 

Miss  Rogers  was  science  teacher  in  the  hi^h  schools  of  Des  Moines  and  Cedar  Rapids,. 
Iowa,  and  as  an  institute  lecturer  in  Nature  Study  attained  a  prominent  place  among  the 
educators  of  the  state.  In  1900  she  was  one  of  Prof.  Bailey's  assistants  in  the  Cornell 
Summer  School  of  Nature  Study,  and  the  two  years  following  were  spent  in  postgraduate 
study  in  Cornell  University.  

A  NEW  BOOK  ON  BIRDS. 

BY  EDWARD  B.  CLARK. 
16  Colored  Plates.  Ready  Nov.  ist. 

We  have  had  so  many  calls  for  an  elementary  bird  book  to  be  illustrated  with  our  color 
plates  reduced  in  size  that  we  have  decided  to  publish  one. 

Price,  $1.    Orders  received  In  advance  of  publication,  75  cents. 


A  Boy^s  Trip  to  Yellowstone  Park^ 

BY  OLIN  D.  WHEELER.  100  Illustrations.  Ready  Oct.  1st. 

This  is  a  charmtng*  story,  adapted  for- supplementary  reading  in  schools.  No  one  is> 
more  capable  than  Mr.  Wheeler  to  write  a  delig^htf nl  story  about  this  most  interesting^ 
region.    Geography  teachers  will  welcome  it. 

Price,  75  cents.    Orders  received  In  advance  of  publication,  50  cents. 


CONSTRUCTION  WORK. 

Its   Relation  to  Number,   Literature,   History  and   Nature  Work. 
By  EDWARD  F.  WORST,  Prin.  Ohio  Street  School,  Austin,  111. 

This  little  Tolnme  contalnt  one  hnadred  and  twentj  models  for  constrflction  work  in  bristol  board,  manila 
paper  and  mimeograph  paper,  with  definite,  dictated  etepa  for  maldnir  each  one.  Thej  are  planned  oriffl- 
aallj  for  work  in  the  primary  grades.  Among  the  articles  made  we  find  baskets  and  boxes  of  Tarions  kinds, 
fnmltnre,  trsLTS,  postage  stamp  holders,  thread  winder,  pencil  holder,  comb  case,  cradle,  candlestick. 
Pnritaa  hat^  £skimo*s  sled,  bill  holder,  card  receiver,  wind  mill  and  King  Alfred's  lantern,  etc.,  etc.  M  an j  of 
the  forms  are  familiar  to  klndergartners  through  their  work  in  card-board  modeling.  Primary  teache  rs  will 
doubtless  find  it  rerj  nsefnl.  The  exercises  giren  In  the  book  afford  one  means  of  manual  training  deyeloping^ 
accuracy,  familiarity  with  terms,  opportunity  for  measurement,  etc. 

las  Illustrations.    108  pp.,  5>^x8>^  In.    75  cents. 


FAMILIAR  BIRDS. 


An  Interesting  Book  on  Familiar  Birds,  by  JOSEPH  ORINNELL,  President  of  the 

Cooper  Ornithological  Club,  of  California. 

Illustrated  with  16  color  pictures.    Price  $1.00.    Advance  orders,  75  cents. 


A.  W.  MUMFORD,  Publisher,  203  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago, 
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GLECTRIC-LianTED 
TRAINS 

DAILY  BBTWEEN 

Chicago 

Des  Moines 
Sioux  City 
Omaha 


All  Coupon  Tlck«t  Axents  mH  Tlcketa  via 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Ry. 


t.  A..  MILL&R,  General  PasHnger  Agent, 
Chicago,  Iu.. 


B  i  g  ill  KoQtc 


BEST  LINE  PROM  THP 

North,  Northwest  and  West 

TO 

INDIflNflPOUS 
GINGINNflTI 
LOUISVILLE 

AND  ALL  POINTS 

South  and  Southeast 

For  maps,  rates,  etc.,  address 

W.  J.  LYNCH,  a.  P.  6i  T.  A. 
CINCINNATI 


ONLY  $50.00  TO  CALIFORNIA   AND 

RETURN. 


Qeneral  Convention  BplscoiMil  Church,  Sao 
Francisco,  Cah,  Oct.  a,  1901. 


Toura  In  the  Rocky  llountaina. 

The  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  and  the  Rio 
Grande  Western  offers  to  tonrists  in  Colo- 
rado, Utah  and  New  Mexico  the  choicest 
resorts,  and  to  the  transcontinental  traveler 
the  errandest  scenery.  Two  separate  and 
distinct  routes  through  the  Rockj  Moun- 
tains,  all  through  tickets  available  via 
either.  The  direct  line  to  Cripple  Creek, 
the  greatest  gold  camp  on  earth.  Double 
daily  train  service  with  through  Pullman 
palace  and  tourist  sleeping  cars  between 
Chicago,  St.  lyouis,  Denver,  San  Francisco 
and  lyos  Angeles,  and  Denver  and  Portland. 
The  best  line  to  Utah,  Idaho,  Montana, 
Oregon  and  Washington  via  the  ''Ogden 
Gateway."  Dining  cars  (Service  ala  carte) 
on  all  through  trains.  Write  S.  K.  Hooper, 
G.  P.  &  T.  A.,  Denver,  Colorado  for  illus- 
trated descriptive  pamphlets. 


For  this  meeting  the  Chicago  Great 
Western  Railway  will  on  Sept.  19  to 
27,  sell  through  excursion  tickets  to 
San  Francisco,  good  to  return  Nov.  15, 
1901,  at  the  low  rate  of  {50.00  for  the 
round  trip.  Rates  via  Portland,  Ore., 
S9.00  higher.  Stop-overs  allowed. 
For  further  information  inquire  of  any 
Great  Western  Agent  or  J.  P.  Elmer, 
G.  P.  A.,  Chicago,  111. 
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Midland 


(jNIVERaiTQ 

CHICAGO  AND  DIXON,  ILL. 

I  ZXVX/  ^^^  freshman  year's  study  In  the  Chicago  Law  School  gives  a  complete 
LJ~\  W  preparation  for  business  iife,  and  prepares  for  advanced  standing,  or  second 
year,  leading  to  degrees. of  LL.B.,  and  LL.M.  and  prepares  for  admission  to  the  Bar  in 
ail  the  States. 

M  Pr\|r"|  M  P  The  major  subjects  are  studied  during  the  first  year,  so  that  the 
I  I  L.Ly IV^I  I  1 1^  student  can  take  advanced  standing  In  any  medical  college  lead- 
ing to  degree  of  M.  D. 

r^FNTISTDV  The  first  year's  work  prepares  the  student  for  the  labora- 
L/l— li  I  lO  I  K  I  tory  in  technical  and  operative  work:  the  second  year  lead- 
ing to  degree  of  D.D.S. 

DHZSDMZXr^V  The  general  subjects  of  Pharmacy  are  Chemistry*  Botany, 
I  I  l/~\K  I  Ir^V-  I  Microscopy  and  others;  prepares  the  student  for  the  second 
year  and  the  State  Board  of  Examination  leading  to  degree  of  Ph.  C. 

rULL  BUSINESS  COUI?SC  S^„Ssrft5i»°"S 

metic.  Business  Forms,  Business  Penmanship,  Actual  Business  and  Office  Work. 
Shorthand  and  Typewriting  Course;  the  Elective  system  of  Shorthand  is  taught, 
simplest,  most  easy  of  acquirement  and  the  most  rapid  system  extant. 

MODM  X I  rC\\  I  R^F  Leading  to  degree  of  B.  Pd.,  and  fitting  for  ex- 
liV/Kl  lAL  V^V/UI\JL  amination  for  Second  Grade,  First  Grade  and 
five-year  State  Certificate. 

r\  \^^\r\\  rr\\  IR^F  reading  to  the  degree  of  A.  B.,  and  bringing 
V^L-'VJJIVJAL  V-VyUllJL  the  student  into  possession  of  a  breadth  of 
culture  that  is  indispensable  In  a  literary  and  professional  life. 

X  Cr\\  IR^F  IN  ^(^IFKir^F^  The  complete  course  comprehends  Phy- 
A  V.WUIV3L  UN  JV^lLliV^Lj  sics.  Botany.  Zoology,  Geology,  As- 
tronomy.  Physiology,  Anatomy,  Mineralogy,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Higher  Mathematics, 
Latin  and  German;  leading  to  B.  S.  degree,  to  examination  for  a  teacher's  five-year  or 
life  certificate. 

•:  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  :• 

HOMB  STUDY  COURSBS  in  ''Correct  BuslIIbH"  conducted  by  Josephine  Tnrck  Baker, 
Eklitor  of  the  Maflraxine.  '^Correct  Busltslil  Law,  Literatnre  and  Hletorj,  Latin,  Greek, 
Hebrew,  French  ,Gernian,  Blementary  Sciences,  Philosophy,  Ethics,  Aesthetics,  and  Loiric 
Political  Science,  Political  Economr,  Socioloffj.  Studtmis  may  inter  the  rtgular  Univ*r$t^y  Courses 
at  aiw  time  and  receive  credit  for  work  in  any  of  the  above  courses.  Extension  courses  lead  to  B.  S., 
Ph.  B.,  Lit.  B.,  Ph.  D.  Laboratory  work,  comparatlTe  study,  class-qnUtes  and  lectures,  under 
supervision  of  specialists,  for  advanced  students.  Special  opportttttltles  are  offered  at  the 
Sflininer  SeniKari  courses  are  or^ranixed  for  this  special  work  which  continue  from  six  to  sixty 
days.  Field  Secretaries  for  the  University  are  authorized  under  the  corporate  seal  and  si|rnature 
of  the  Chancellor. 

Board  and  room  in  private  family  $2.50  to  $3.00  per  weel<.    Club  rate  for  50  to  100, 
$1.25  to  $1.50  for  table  board.    For  Information  for  the  courses,  address 

J.  J.  TOBIAS,  Chancellor,  115  Dearborn  St.,  Ghlcaoo. 
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tbt  CMWbooa  ef  3i-«bll> 
tbe  Olibwa 

And  SixtT-Fouf  Pen  Sketches 

By 
AI3ERT  ERNEST  JENKS,  PluD. 

PRICB  91.00 


It  is  a  book  about  which  I  find  it  difficult  to  apeak  in 
moderate  terms,  for  it  is  extraordinary  in  its  truth' — its  faith- 
fulness to  nature.  There  are  few  people  who  appreciate 
Indian  character  as  it  really  is,  and  very  few  who  know  bow 
to  express  that  character  In  written  words.  This  you  have 
done  with  a  fidelity  which  delights  me  as  it  must  delight 
everyone  who  really  knows  Indians. — Geo.  Bird  GritttuU. 


I  have  read  it  with  great  pleasure  and  I  envy  you  your 
store  of  Ojibwa  lore. — Ernest  Seton-Thcmpson. 


I  have  read  it  with  exceeding  gratification.  You  have 
caught  with  exceptional  success  those  elusive  characteristics 
of  Indian  thought  expressed  in  oblation,  fasting,  preparation 
for  warfare,  and  other  peculiar  customs.  I  congratulate  you 
on  your  Success  in  grasping  the  aboriginal  character. — Prof. 
W.J.'McGte,  EAtiohgist-in-Ckerge,  Bwreau  Ethnology,  Washing- 
ton. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  BOOKSELLERS.    Stat  PntfMbr 

tbt  jfMOlCjni  WtOitmn,  fibmm 
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FIVE  GOOD  — — 
EDUCATIONAL  JOURNALS 

At  this  time  teachers  subscribe  for  their  school  papers  for  the  year, 
/ou  can't  do  better  than  to  take  some  of  these : 

I.  The  Review  of  education.  (Formerly  Child-Study  Monthly.)  An 
Kducational  Review  of  Reviews.  lo  cents  a  copy.  $i  a  year. 
It  is  to  the  teacher  what  the  '*  Review  of  Reviews  "is  to  the 
busy  man  — what  the*' Dial*' is  to  the  lover  of  rood  books. 
A  e^ttide  to  the  progressive  teacher's  readiner*  Thb  Rrvikw 
OP  Education  contains  48  pag^es,  8x10  inches,  each  month, 
sttppl^ented  with  two  of  onr  exquisite  color  plates  of  birds. 
Thb  Rbvibw  op  Education  does  not  seek  to  compete  with  its 
contemporaries,  but  rather  to  supplement  them  all. 

2.    N.  E.  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION ; 

Weekly;  $2.50  a  year. 

Teachers  need  the  help  which  the  JOURNAL  can  and  does  give. 
Among  the  prominent  contributors  for  the  coming  year  are  Dr.  Wm. 
T.  Harris*  U.  S.  Com.  of  Education,  I{ichard  G.  Boone,  Ph.  D.,  B. 
A.  Hinsdale,  LL.D.,  N.  C.  Schacffcr,  Ph.  D.,  J.  T.  Prince,  Ph.  D.. 
George  H.  Martin,  Arthur  C.  Boyden,  Will  S.  Monroe,  Aaron  Gove, 
Prof.  C.  M.  Weed,  Sarah  L.  Arnold,  Margaret  E  Schaiienberger. 

AMERICAN  PRIMARY  TEACHER;  $1.00  a  year.    ' 

Our  list  of  contributors  includes  some  of  the  most  prominent 
teachers  in  this  country.  Among  them  we  would  mention  tne  foi- 
lowing:  Sarah  L.  Arnold,  A.  C.  Boyden,  Clarabel  Gilman,  W.  L. 
German,  Pamela  McArthnr  Cole,  D.  R.  Augsburg,  Adelaide  V. 
Finch,  Jean  Halifax,  Ella  M.  Powers,  Lucy  Wheelocic. 

MODERN  METHODS;  $1.00  a  year. 

Our  New  Monthly. 

The  first  number  of  this  paper  was  issued  June  ^97.  It  consistfd  of 
32  pages  devoted  entirely  to  Methods  and  Devices  for  Elementary 
and  Ungraded  Schools,  and  fully  illustrated.  Be  sure  to  examine 
this  new  paper  before  subscribing  for  any  other. 

THE  SCHOOL  BULLETIN;  $1.00  a  year. 

The  school  bulletin  has  just  completeii  its  twenty-third  year. 
It  has  been  edited  from  the  beginning  by  that  prince  of  educational 
editors,  C.  W.  Bardeen,  who  is  the  Dana  of  the  educational  press, 
and  his  paper  is  the  New  Yorl<  Sun  of  School  journals.  Twenty 
thousand  teachers  of  New  York  read  the  BULLETIN  regularly,  if 
you  are  a  New  Yoric  teacher  you  can't  afford  not  to  talte  It  If  you 
szt  a  progressive  teacher  elsewhere,  trv  it. 

Anj  of  these  sent  npon  receipt  of  the  price.    Ten  percent  discount  on  any 
two  or  more  to  the  same  address,  twenty  percent  on  three  or  more. 

A.  W.  MUMFORD,  203  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago. 
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The    Song    Budget     flusic    Series. 

$  1 .50  PER  DOZ.,  $  1 0  PER  HUNDRED. 

1.  The  Song  Budget  Paper,  small  4to,  pp.  76, 15  cts.  Leatherette,  2S  ds. 

2.  The  Song  Century.  Paper,  small  4to,  pp.  87, 15  cts.  Leatherette,  2$  cts. 

3.  The  Song  Patriot.    Paper,  small  4to,  pp.  80,  IS  cts.  Leatherette,  2S  cts. 

4.  The  Song  Budget  Muslo  Series  Combined,  containing  all  three 
off  the  above  in  one  volume,  with  opening  exercises  for  schools  added.  Cloth,  small 
4tD,  pp.  260.    SO  cts. 

The  distinguishing  features  of  the  Song  Budget  Music  Series,  of  whkh  nearly  half 
a  million  copies  have  been  sold,  are  these: 
1st    To  give  a  good  deal  for  the  money. 
2d.    To  give  only  the  best  music. 
3d.    To  give  music  just  as  it  was  written . 
4th.    To  give  only  songs  that  are  strong. 

The  Sentence  Method  of  Teaching  Reading.     By  George  L. 

PARNHAM.    Cloth,  50  cts. 

As  the  word  method  was  a  step  above  the  alphabet  method,  so  the  sentence  method 
b  a  step  beyond  the  word  method.  **The  unit  of  thought  is  the  sentence,"  and  if  the 
Child  considers  the  words  as  units  in  learning  to  read,  he  must  unlearn  his  habits  of 
reading  in  order  to  read  naturally.  Mr.  Famham  shows  how  much  more  easily  child- 
ren  will  learn  to  read,  and  how  much  better  they  will  read,  where  this  method  is  em- 
ployed. Fhe  book  is  In  general  use  all  over  the  country;  extensively  used  in  Chicago 
the  past  year. 

OLD    STORIES    RETOLD 

With  S9  Original  Iliustratrons.   By  PAUL  BlNNER.   Boards,  16mo,  pp.  64.  2S  cts. 

It  is  no  longer  a  question  whether  children  shall  read  fairy  tales.  The  Gradgrinds 
have  been  silenced,  and  it  is  admitted  that  something  else  besides 'facts'' shall  enter 
into  the  education  of  children.  So  the  question  is  now  how  these  fairy  tales  may  be 
most  attracttvely  presented  to  the  child,  and  surely  never  before  have  they  appeared  in 
more  enticing  dress. 

EDUCATIONAL    GAMES 

Historical  Came,  ''Our  Country,"  by  A.  M.  EDWARDS,  for  Home  and 
School.    100  cards,  2Xx3H  inches.    50  cts. 

The  cards  contain  500  questions  and  answers,  and  afford  a  most  interesting  as  well 
as  profitable  game  for  home  and  school. 

Geographical  Game,  **Our  Country,"  by  A.  M.  EDWARDS,  for  Home  and 
School.    100  cards  2Xx3H  inches,  50  cents.    Similar  to  Historical  Game. 

THE    GAME    OF    INDUSTRIES 

Is  an  educational  game  consisting  of  100  cards  and  400  questions  and  answers  on 
the  great  industries  of  our  country.    2^x3  inches,  25  cts. 

LITERATURE    GAME 

By  A.  W.  MUMFORD.  500  questions  and  answers  on  English  and  American  U^ 
endure.    100  cards,  2}(x3  inches,  25  cts. 


.  The  Four  Games  to  One  Address  Prepaid  for  $  1 . 

A.  W.  MUMFORD,  Publisher, 

ao3  Michigan  Avenue,  ....  Chicago. 


Tlit|liieriii!iiPri!iniTii!H!lier 

OccnpiM  a  itold  dUUnctlTftlr  Its  own,  btiag*  drrotod 
•xclartTrty  to  ptlaciplM  aad  oMthods  of  eltmontary 
iastmctloa.  Its  imm»nm  drcalatloa  in  •▼•ry  atato 
afld  territory  la  the  Union  le  dne  to  the  fact  that  it 
contaioe  each  a  larye  amonnt  of  practical  matter 
•ttltable  for  daaeroom  nee.  For  teachers  of  PrlmarT, 
lateraedlate,  and  nncraded  echoole  thle  periodical  U 
iaTalaable.  It  comee  next  to  a  normal  school  conrae 
of  training. 


department  in  which  the  meet  expert 
tuchers  of  the  conntxy  prseent  adTaaoed  and  oTery- 
j-neable  methode  cnt  tMichinir  erery  enbject  de- 
mded  of  the  school.   The  worh  here  prseented  is 


escond  to  none  fonnd  in  hooh«  periodical.  Instltati.  or 
schoolroom.   Ths  articles  are  profnssly  illastrated. 

Devlesi  la  this  department  teachers  of  anrmded 
schools  eepedally  find  mnch  help.  It  fnmishss  the 
teacher  with  innamerable  hinte  as  to  what  to  do  to 
make  school  work  attractirs  and  profitable. 

Thtafs  to  Teach.— This  department  prseente  a 
▼arlety  of  InstmctiTS  material  not  indnded  in  the 
rtfalar  branchea  of  school  woih. 

For  Reprsdactlea.-Jnst  the  thinr  that  erery 
teacher  mast  hare.  Thess  Bzercises  ars  arraagr^d  in 
each  a  way  as  to  saTs  her  the  wear  and  tear  of  prs- 
parinff  them  for  herself. 

Talks  with  Teachers.— Mr.  Winship  allows  tsach- 
ers  to  ask  him  any  qasstions  they  please  about  school 
work,  and  gir^u  teree  and  sensible  adTics. 

Friday  Aftsraeoas.— Here  six  columns  are  doTOted 
reffalarly  to  redutions,  dialo^ee«  exercisee«  etc 

it   U  the  best    Paosr    paMUhed   lor 


Subscription  Price,  fLOO  a  year. 

New  England  Pnblishing  Company, 

211*215  Ptsibertoii  BIdf.,  Ptsiberton  Square, 

BOSTON^  MASS. 


NEW  YORK 


ADOPTION 


••I  beg  to  advise  yoy  that  a  contract 
has  boon  awarded  to  yoy  by  the  Board 
of  Edycatlon/* 

A.  B.  PAUIER,  Sec'y  of  Board, 
New  York. 

The  aboTe  reference  is  to  the  first  three 
Tolnmes  of  onr  Birds  and  Naturs  and  also 
the  168  loose  pictures  illustrating  them. 
These  books  and  pictures  are  not  only 
adopted  for  use  in  the  school  libraries  of 
New  York,  but  are  eztensiToly  used  in 
schools  everywhere.  The  first  three  volumes 
adopted  contain  168  exquisite  pictures  of 
birds  in  natural  colors  produced  by  color 
photography.  The  list  price  per  volume  in 
cloth  is  $1.50,  the  special  price,  $1.15.  I^oose 
pictures  assorted  as  desired,  2  cents  each,  in 
seU  of  168,.  $1.75.    Address 

A.  W.  MUMPORD, 
New  York,  or  aoj  Mlchlcan  Ave.,  Chicago. 


Some  Notable  Books  for  Teachers. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  GENERAL  METHOD.    (75c.) 

AND  THE  METHOD  OF  THE  RECITATION.  ($1.) 

B7  tlM  McMvBKTi  laj  the  fosadatlon  for  the  modera  practical  methoda  which  ara  appliad 
in  datail  to  thajrradaa  in  tha  Spadal  Mathoda  for  Gaoff raphj,  I«ltaratnra  and  Hiatory,  Raadiar 
and  Sdanca.   Tha  lattar  ia  tha  baat  booka  oa  iu  aabjact. 

Sach  childrsa'a  booka  aa  ••OlMale  Storiaa.**  for  tha  Uttla  onaa  (40  eta.)  by  Mra.  McMnrry. 
<«8t«rlaa«f  Indian  dOldrea"  (50  cU.)  bj  Mra.  Hnstad,  aad  ••Roblnaon  Onaaoa  for  Bojt  nnd 
Glrla*'(40cta.)caaba  atad  aa  nuturial  for  applyiar  tha  mathodt  davalopad  ia  tha  McMarrr 
Sariaa  ia  tlia  primary  gradaa.  80  caa  tlia  ••  Slorj  of  Llnooln  "  (35  ctt.,) "  Tha  Storj  of  UljMaa*' 
(SO  eta.)  aad  othara  on  oar  liat. 

''McOORMICKS  SUGGESTIONS 

on  Taachiair  Gaography*'  (50ctt.)  it  lataaMly  practicaL 

Bonga  of  tha  Tree-Top  and  Mandow  it  tha  loag>  daaired  collactlon  of  good  poama  to  taach 
tha  llttla  onea.  All  yoar  faToritaa  for  tha  primary  a radaa  ara  lacladad.  Copy  for  azamlaatloa, 
40  eta.  I«oUunl,  tba  Llttla  OUIT  D«raUar.l>y  Mr^  Alfred  Baylitt,  aad  Wanar  Opera  atorlea 
ara  tha  lataat  and  beat.  They  ara  oa  aaw  tabjaeta  and  will  aatitf y  tha  daaira  for  Talaabla  naw 
anpplamantary  raadinir*   Tha  tehool  edition  of  each  it  50  ett.,  pottagapaid. 


School  and  Home  Education  ($1.25) 

mal  for  taaehart  who  art  maklag*  a  tariont  atady  of  their  profaaaioa,  Oao.  P. 


BaowH, 


it  rood  rtadiag-  for  achool  patroat  aa  walL    It  it 
anion  of  tha  tehool  with  the  home.    Sample  free. 


Ia  the  joamal 

Editor.  Ita  School  and  Home  Department 
atriTiag  to  enconraire  a  mora  tympathetie 
Atk  for  apeclal  termt  to  aaW  tabteribert. 

Stnd/or/uU  44$criptivt  catalog  ^f  aU  omr  pm^ikaiioms. 

THE   PUBLIC   SCHCXJL   PUBLISHING   COMPANY, 

BLOOMINGTON,  ILLINOIS. 
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PRAISB  POR  BIRD5  AND  NATURB. 

Send  the  mag^azine  as  I  wish  to  continue  to  take  it»  ainoe  I  hare  taken  it  from  the  Ttry  firau 
DeKalb,  111.,  July  9. 1901.  Cordially,  A.  J.  Blanchard. 

I  have  taken  the  magazine  ever  since  it  was  published  and  would  not  like  to  do  without  it» 
Plainfield,  III.,  July  3,  1901.  Mary  E.  Cropsey. 

I  am  a  subscriber  to  Birds  and  Naturs  and  think  it  is  an  excellent  journal.    I  would  not 
be  without  it  for  three  times  its  subscription  price. 
Fairmount,  Ind.,  July  31,  1901.  John  R.  I^ittle. 

I  consider  your  mag'azine  as  useful  as  it  is  pretty . 

Geneseo,  N.  T.,  July  20, 1901.  Theodore  A.  Flansburgrh. 

I  don't  know  how  I  ever  did  without  these  books.    They  are  a  constant  source  of  deligrht 
as  well  as  help  in  my  study  of  Birds. 
Waltham,  Mass.,  May  24, 1901.  Miss  M.  h.  Walker. 

I  received  my  last  order  in  fine  condition  and  was  very  much  pleased  with  the  pictures. 
They  are  just  perfect  to  nature. 
Temple,  N.  H.,  May,  1901.  ^  Harry  M.  Fiske. 

We  esteem  your  magfazine,  Birds  and  Naturs,  very  hig^hly.    It  is  in  constant  use  in  our 
family  for  reference. 
Newbury  port,  Mass.,  May  29, 1901.  Mrs.  Horace  Plumer. 

I  am  deligfhted  with  the  contents  of  Vol,  9.    I  have  been  in  Natural  History  work  for 

twenty  years  and  must  say  Birds  and  Nature  surpasses  any  publication  so  far,  for 
the  student  of  nature. 
Tuckerton,  N.  J.,  June  17, 1901.  Dr.  J.  B.  Olmsted. 

TO  THE  REftDER  OF  THIS  MftGftZINE  •  •  • 
Nine  volumes  of  Birds  and  Nature  were  completed  with  the  May 
1901,  number.  These  volumes  contained  illustrations  of  Birds,  Birds' 
Eggs,  Flowers,  Mammals,  Fish,  Insects,  Fruits,  Shells  and  Minerals;  and  the 
text  contained  several  valuable  articles  from  the  pens  of  well-known  writers  and 
educators.  We  shall  continue  to  have  Birds  made  the  chief  attraction, 
and  at  least  four  bird-plates  will  appear  in  each  number.  It  is  our  purpose 
to  publish  a  series  of  illustrations  of  gems  and  ornamental  stones  in  Volume  X» 
beginning  with  the  June,  1901,  number.  The  articles  will  be  written  by  a  high 
authority  on  the  subject. 

Among  the  color  illustrations  of  future  numbers  the  following  may 
be  mentioned: 

OCTOBER,  I90I.  NOVEMBER,  1901.  DECEMBER,  1901. 

Olive-sided  Flycatcher.  Carolina  Wren.  Trivoli  Hummingbird. 

YeUow-bellied  Flycatcher.  Pine  Grosbeak.  Worm-eatinr  Warbler. 

Tree  Sparrow.  BlackpoU  Warbler.  White-eyed  Vireo. 

Black-throated    Green    War-  Field  Sparrow.  Chipping*  Sparrow. 

bier.  Turquoise.  Topaz. 

African  L^ion.  Spider  Monkey.  Rhesus  Monkey. 

Alaskan  Moose.  Hyena.  Asiatic  Camel. 

Polar  Bear.  Giraffe.  Zebra. 
Beryl  (Emerald 

The  preparation  of  the  birds  and  other  animals  for  photographing'  in  colors  will  be 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Frank  M.  Woodruff,  of  The  Chicago  Academy  of  Sciences.  Mr. 
Woodruff  will  also  assist  the  Editor  in  the  selection  of  subjects. 

During  the  publication  of  the  nine  volumes  of  Birds  and  Naturb  the  following  416^ 
colored  plates  have  appeared: 

261  Birds.  10  I^andscapes.  3  Birds'  Eggs  (49  species). 

49  Mammals.  7  Minerals  and  Ores  (48  va-      1  Polished  Wood  Sections  (6 

29  Flowers.  rieties).  varieties). 

18  Medicinal  Plants.  7  Shells  (74  species).  1  Showing  Change  of  Color 

II  Fruits    and    Nuts    (20      5  Fishes.  in  Birds*  Feathers, 
species).                               4  Reptiles  (Turtles   and  Lis- 

10  Insects  (75  varieties.)  ards)  (4  species). 

A.  W.  nunPORD,  Publisher,  203  flichigan  Ave.,  Chicago 


NEW  BOOKS     \ 

Spelling  and  Word- 
Building 

By  KUGENE  BOUTON 
Snperiatendeat  of  Schools,  Pltttlleld,  Matt. 

The  plan  of  the  book  U  original. 

Words  are  taugfht  aa  indlTiduals.  Pic- 

tnrea  tell  their  meaaing*  to  the  eye. 

Word  -  bnildingr    ezerciaea   teach   the 

phonetic  laws  that  control  the  spelling' 

of  regular  English  words.  First  reader 
words  onlj.    Over  250  illustrations. 

(In  Press.) 

Standard  Literature 
Series 

No.  46.    Qrandfather'5  Chair,  Haw- 
thorne.   A  historical  narrative  of  un- 
usual interest  for  boys  and  girls.    Nu- 
merous  illustrations   appropriate    to 
the  story. 

No.  47.    The  Courtship    of    iliies 
Standish  aod  Other  I^oema,  Longfel- 
low.    Thirty- three   complete   poems. 
With  biographical  and  critical  intro- 
duction by  Professor  Wauchope.    Il- 
lustrated. 

No.  48.  (July)  will  be  Some  Famous 
Poets.    Poems  of    (xoldsmith.-Gray, 
Burns,  Cowper,  Wordsworth. 

Gildersleeve-Lodge 
Latin  Series 

Selectioiis  from  the  Elegiac  PoetSt 

by  Jessie  B.  Carter,  Princeton  Uni- 
versity. 

Cicero,  DeOfficiis,  Book  I,  by  F.  E. 
Rockwood,  Bncknell  University. 

Cicero's  Second  Philippic,  by  E.  G. 

Sihler.  New  York  University. 

CaeMU^s  daiiic  War.  VirgU's  Aeneld, 
and  a  new  Latifl  Bxerclse  Boole  will 
soon  be    added   to   the   Preparatory 
Series. 

Maury's  Elementary 
Geography 

Revised  and  enlarged.    120  pages. 
Study  begins  at  pupiPs  home.    The 
earth  as  a  unit  and  as  the  home  of 
man.    Homes  and   peoples  in  color, 
full  pages.    Colored  continental  re- 
lief maps.  The  numerous  illustration s 
from     photographs.      Each     picture 
teaches  a  definite  idea. 

1 

University  Publishing  Co. 

NEW  YORK         BOSTON          NEW  ORLEANS 
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NEW  GEOGRAPHIES 

The  Kand-McNally  Geographies  have  been  revised  by  Professor 
Charles  K.  Dryer  of  the  Indiana  State  Normal  School.  There  are 
ninety  pages  of  new  matter,  many  new  maps  and  illustrations  and  a 
special  section  on  "  The  Industries  of  the  United  States." 

Why  not  examine  them? 


THE  HOLTON  PRIflER 


•• 


LIGHTS  TO  LITERATURE  SERIES*' 


By  n.  Adelaide  Holton 

Supenriftor  of  Primarj  SchooU»  Minneapolis,  Idinn. 

doth*  iia  pages.  P6r  liitrodiictioo»  Js  cents 

The  ^^ton  Primer  is  the  most  attractive  of  them  all.    Please  accept  my 
congrat      "^  ns  upon  what  in  my  opinion  is  the  bestprimer  now  on  the  market. 
^^^  H.  B.  HATDEN, 

J^ock  J.     ^^///.,  Au£^,  12,  igor.  Supt.  of  Schools. 

^h 


Lig'i^^to  Literature  Readers 


% 

For  nearly  a  yea  ^  have  been  using*  your  '*  L^ights  to  I^iterature  Readers." 
The  good  opinion  I  formed  of  them  at  the  outset  has  been  strengthened  month  by 
month.  At  first  our  teachers  were  afraid  that  the  books  were  "  too  hard  for  the 
grade,"  but  this  fear  has  now  entirely  dUappeared.  The  selections  are  so 
attractive  and  hare  so  strong  an  inherent  interest  that  the  children  are  led  to 
attack  all  difficulties  bravely  and  to  conquer  them  easily.  Our  teachers  are  now 
unanimous  in  praising  the  series.  WM.  M.  I^AwRENCE,  Principal, 

The  Ray  School,  Chicago. 


RAND,  McNALLY  &  CO.,  Publishers 

CHICAGO       NEW  YORK 


GOOD  nAP5 

Good  maps  are  necessary  to  good  teaching.  Our  maps  are  of  that 
kind.  If  you  are  thinking  of  buying  maps  or  globes  to  assist  you  in 
your  teaching  of  Geography,  History  and  allied  subjects,  why  not  get 
the  best  and  latest  ? 

Our  illustrated  catalogue  will  tell,  you  about  our  new  maps  and  new 
editions.    It  can  be  had  for  the  asking. 


RAND,  McNALLY  &  CO.,  Publishers 
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Kotelmann's  School  Hygiene,  9l.5a 

The  Art  of  Teaehlng 
Fitch's  Lectures  on  Teaching,  91.25. 
t  Fitch's  Art  of  Questioning,  15  cU. 
tLandon's  Art  of  Questioning,  50  cts. 
Young's  Art  of  Putting  Questions.  15  cts. 
t Fitch's  Art  of  Securing  Attention,  15  cts. 
tHoghes's  How  to  Secure  and  Retain  Attention,  50  cts. 


Hughes's  Mistakes  in  Teaching,  00  cts. 
Pick's  Memory  and  Means  of  Improving  It,  91.00. 
Southwick's  Quiz  Book  on  Theory  and  Practice,  91.00. 
Dime  Question  Book  on  Theory  and  Praotioe,  10  ots. 

School  DlsolpUna 

Wickersham's  Discipline  as  a  Factor,  sacts. 
Kennedy's  Philosophy  of  School  Discipline,  15  cts. 
Aids  to  School  Discipline,  per  box,  91.25. 
Penniman's  Suggestions  in  School  Government,  15  cts. 
Briggs's  Boys  as  they  are  Made,  25  cts. 
Lyttleton's  Mothers  and  Sons,  the  Problem  of  Home  Train- 
ing, 91.6a 
Sedgwick's  Talks  with  my  Pupils,  91.0a 

Oonnea  of  Study 

Emerson's  Latin  in  High  Schools,  25  cti. 

Kennedy's  Must  Greek  Go  ?   60  cts. 

Lees's  The  Claims  of  Greek,  25  cts. 

Comfort's  Modem  Languages  In  Education,  60  ots. 

Pattee's  Literature  in  the  Public  Schools,  20  cts. 

Bardeen's  Effect  of  College-Preparatory  School,  15  oti. 

McCosh's  Essays  on  Higher  Education,  75  cts. 

Northrop's  High  Schools,  25  cts. 

Canfleld's  Rural  Poor  and  Higher  Education,  15  cts. 

t  Harris's  Art  Education,  the  true  Industrial  Education,60ots. 

Perrot's  Art  Teaching  in  High  Schools,  50  cts. 

Gray's  Courses  of  Study  in  Normal  Schools.  15  ots. 

Hinsdale's  Pedagogical  Chairs  in  Colleges,  15  cU. 

Harris's  University  and  School  Extension,  15  cts. 

Meiklejohn's  The  New  Education,  25  cti. 

Straight's  AspecU  of  Industrial  Education,  15  cU. 

Briggs's  Industrial  Training  in  Reformatory  Institutions. 

25  cts. 
Marenholz-Buelow*s  School  Work-Shop,  15  cts. 
The  Bible  in  the  Public  Schools,  $1.0a 
Hinsdale's  Schools  and  Studies,  9I.5a 
Beck's  Graded  Question  Book,  9l.0a 

H ethoda  of  Teaching 

Hoose's  Province  of  Methods  in  Teaching,  9l.oa 

I  Pitch's  Lectures  on  Teaching,  $1.25. 

*  t  DeGraff's  School  Room  Guide,  91.6a 

•t  Page's  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching,  91.0a 

Lilley's  Second  Year  in  School,  $1.00. 

Gowdy's  Ideals  and  Programmes,  75  cts. 

Eclectic  Manual  of  Methods,  91.00. 

Van  Wie's  Methods  in  Common  Branches,  75  cts. 

Development  Helps,  50  cts. 

Dickinson's  Limits  of  Oral  Teaching,  15  ots. 

Barnard's  Oral  Training,  75  cts. 

t  Hughes's  Mistakes  in  Teaching,  60  cts. 

tHow  to  Secure  and  Retain  Attention,  50  ots. 

t  Fitch's  Art  of  Securing  Attention,  15  oto. 

1  Art  of  Questioning,  15  cts. 

Landon's  Art  of  Questioning,  50  oti. 

Young's  Art  of  Putting  Questions,  15  cU. 

Fitch's  Lectures  on  Teaching,  91.25. 

Kiddle's  How  to  Teach,  a  Manual  of  Methods,  9l.0a 

Lind's  Methods  of  Teaching  in  Country  Schools,  9l.0a 

Hart's  In  the  School  Room,  9I.oa 

Bates's  Methods  of  Teachers  Institutes,  76  oU. 

Fowles Teachers  Institute. 9l.0a 

Uniform  Exam.  Questions  on  Methods,  Answered,  25  cts. 

Pick's  Memory  and  Means  of  Improving  It,  9l.oa 

Bryant's  Teaching  of  Morality  in  the  Schools.  $1.0a 

Natural  Science 

.  Wilson's  How  to  Study  Nature  In  Elementary  Schools,  60  eta. 
Gager's  Current  Errors  In  Science  Teaching,  60  cts. 
t  Harris's  How  to  Teach  Natural  Science.  50  oU. 


A.  W.  MUMFORD,  Publisher,  203  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago, 
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CHICAGO  AND  DIXON,  ILL. 

I  7\\Y/  ^^^  freshman  year's  study  In  the  Chicago  Law  School  gives  a  complete 
I— /«  VV  preparation  for  business  life,  and  prepares  for  advanced  standing,  leading  to 
degrees  of  LL.B.,  and  LL.M.,  and  prepares  for  admission  to  the  Bar  in  all  the  States. 

IVI  F^r\|/^|  M  F^  The  major  subjects  are  studied  durine  the  first  year,  so  that  the 
*   I  l^Lyl V^l  I  1 1^  student  can  take  advanced  standing  in  any  medical  college  lead- 


ing to  degree  of  M.  D. 


r\FMT|CTOY/  The  first  year's  work  prepares  the  student  for  the  labora- 
L^l— I  1  I  lO  I  rC  f  tory  In  technical  and  operative  work;  the  second  and  third 
years'  study  leading  to  degree  of  D.D.S. 

DHZXDMZXr^V  The  general  subjects  of  Pharmacy  are  Chemistry.  Botany. 
r^l  ir^rCI  ir^Vs^  i  Microscopy  and  others;  prepares  the  student  for  the  second 
year  and  the  State  Board  of  Examination  leading  to  degree  of  Ph.  C. 

rULL  BUSINESS  COURSE  'AS^SsS^-'A^'LV,^. 

metic.  Business  Forms,  Business  Penmanship.  Actual  Business  and  Office  Work. 
Shorthand  and  Typewriting  Course;  the  Elective  system  of  Shorthand  Is  taught, 
simplest,  most  easy  of  acquirement  and  the  most  rapid  system  extant. 


NODM  X  I  CCS\  I  R^F  Leading  to  degree  of  B.  Pd.,  and  fitting 
liVyKI  lAL  V^V^UIAJL  amlnatlon  for  Second  Grade,  First  Gra 
five-year  State  Certificate. 


for  ex- 
Grade  and 


r\  X^^ir^XI  rr\\  IR^F  Leading  to  the  degree  of  A.  B..  and  bringing 
v^L-'v3JIv^/aL  V.Vy^l\JL  the  student  into  possession  of  a  breadth  of 
culture  that  Is  indispensable  in  a  literary  and  professional  life. 

A(^C\\  IP^F  IM  ^r"IFMr"F^  The  complete  course  comprehends  Phy- 
V^V/UI\JL  II  i  JV>ILMV>LJ  sics.  Botany,  Zooi^^gv,  Geology,  As- 
tronomy.  Physiology.  Anatomy,  Mineralogy,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Higher  Mathematics. 
Latin  and  German;  leading  to  B.  S.  degree,  to  examination  for  a  teacher's  five-year  or 
life  certificate. 

•:  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  :• 

HOMB  STUDY  COURSES  in  ''Correct  Bnffltsli;"  Law,  Literature  and  History,  Latin,  Greek, 
Hebrew,  French  .German,  liilementarj  Sciences,  Philosophy,  Ethics.  Aesthetics,  and  Loffic. 
Political  Science.  Political  Economv,  Sociolorj.  Studeftts  may  enter  the  regular  Universtty  Courses 
at  aw  ttme  and  receive  credit  for  work  in  any  of  the  above  courses.  Eztenslun'conrses  lead  to  B.  S., 
Ph.  B.,  Lit.  B.,  Ph.  D.  Laboratorr  work,  comparative  Atady,  class*qniss«»s  and  lectures,  nnder 
saperrision  of  specialists,  for  advanced  students.  Special  opportunities  are  offered  at  the 
Snmmer  Seminar;  courses  are  orifanized  for  this  special  work  which  continue  from  six  to  sixty 
days. 

Board  and  room  in  private  family  $2.50  to  $3.00  per  week.    Club  rate  for  50  to  100, 
$1.25  to  $1.50  for  table  board.    For  information  for  the  courses,  address 

J.  J.  TOBIAS,  Chancellor,  115  Dearborn  St.,  Ghlcaoo. 
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Quick  Work  at  Long  Distance. 

Uitlveralty  of  Wyoarinf.— (.S/tfrM/  delrverv  leUir,)—T\iw  it  a  Tmcaacr  at  the  head  of  the 
btislaeM  department.  Man  wanted  April  1.  President  SmlleT  thinks  yon  do  not  have  such  men, 
bnt  has  consented  to  let  me  notify  yon.  The  salary  is  fl«200.  He  is  §[oinff  to  Omaha  and  other 
places.  If  yon  have  a  food  man  yon  had  better  haTe  him  teleffraph.— ^ri;/!  Frank  H,  H.  Rohttit 
(who  went  there  through  this  agency  in  1899),  March  22, 1901.    (Received  March  24.) 

Ttf/r^aM.— Can  yon  talce  commercial  department  UniTersity  of  Wyoming  tweWe  hnndred, 
begin  April  first?    Telegraph.— To  Principal  Wi  B,  Car  hart,  Coeymans,  M.  Y.,  March  24. 

TtUgram,-~CdM.  take  commercial  department  UniTersity  of  Wyoming,  begin  April  first, 
twelTe  hnndred.—4/r.  Carkart,  March  25. 

Teltgram.—C^n  send  immediately  Carhart,  rradnate  Albany  normal,  has  taught  Albany 
business  college,  now  principal,  good  man,  thirty-four  years,  married,  fine  penman,  all  right.— 
To  PreaitUni  SwUUy^  March  "SL 

TtUfram,— Come  on  trial,  hnndred  dollars  month,  expenses  one  way,  wire  answer.— Prrift/oi/ 
SmOeyf  March  25. 

Tel^am, — President  Smiley  wires  come  on  trial,  expenses  one  way.  Advise  acceptance.— 
To  Mr.  Carhart, 

Tel4gram,~'k&^iwt  me  regarding  trial,  for  how  long.— ifr.  Carhart^  March  26. 

7tf/f^aM.— Consider  appointment  same  as  permanent.  Naturally  for  rest  of  school  year 
though  not  specified.  They  take  more  risk  than  yon.  Salary  one  hnndred  a  month.  If  yon  can 
do  the  work  yon  will  stay.— To  Mr, Carhart,  March  26. 

7r/i^aM.— Shall  probably  start  for  lAramie  some  time  Thursday.- 1/r.  Carhart^  March  26. 

TV/iyrant.— Carhart  telegraphs  he  will  start  Thursday.— To  President  Smiley,  March  26. 

Telegram,— S%nA  man  to  Coeymani  to^ay  to  take  my  place.  I  go  to-morrow.— ^r.  Carhart^ 
March  277 

■ 

TV/tf^aiw.— Guy  Bailey,  Cortland  graduate,  two  years  experience,  will  reach  you  today.— To 
Mr,  Carhart^  March  27. 

Xhe  School  Bcilletfn  Agency 

C.  W.  BARDBEN,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Birds  of  Song  and  Stery 

By  EUZABETH  and  JOSEPH  QRINNELL 

16  Colored  Plates.    Ready  Not.  1.    Price,  fl.OO. 
Orders  rcceired  in  adTance  of  publication,  75  cents. 

These  authors  are  well  known  as  lovers  of 
birds  and  as  interesting  writers  on  bird  life. 
They  not  only  have  made  the  feathered 
king^dom  a  subject  of  out  door  study  for  many 
years  bnt  they  have  been  explorers  in  the 
great  field  of  general  literature  for  the  pur- 
pose of  finding  all  that  it  holds  pertaining  to 
our  bird  friends.  The  habits  of  every  feath- 
ered friend  of  the  dooryard  and  of  the  deep 
woods  are  known  to  Mr.  and  Mrs  Grin  o  ell 
just  as  intimately  as  are  the  legends  and  the 
folklore  of  other  ages  touching  the  same 
bird.  The  title  **Birds  of  Song  and  Story," 
is  an  eminently  fitting  one  for  the  book,  for 
in  a  few  words  it  describes  thoroughly  its 
scope.  There  is  a  charm  about  the  writings 
of  both  these  authors  that  will  appeal 
strongly  to  all  lovers  of  good  literature  and 
especially  strongly  to  all  who  love  at  once 
to  read  the  printed  page  and  the  book  of 
nature.  Artistically,  "Birds  of  Song  and 
Story  V  will  be  made  as  nearly  perfect  as  it  is 
possible  that  any  book  may  be. 

A.  W.  MUMFORD.  Publisher 
ao3  Midilgan  Ave,  -  Chlcmg o 


NEW  YORK 


ADOPTION 


«*l  beg  to  advise  you  tlist  a  contract 
has  iieen  awarded  to  you  by  the  Board 
of  Education." 

A.  e.  PAUlERt  Sec'y  of  Board, 
New  York. 

The  above  reference  is  to  the  first  three 
volumes  of  our  Birds  and  Nature  and  also 
the  168  loose  pictures  illustrating  them. 
These  books  and  pictures  are  not  only 
adopted  for  use  in  the  school  libraries  of 
New  York,  but  are  extensively  used  in 
schools  everywhere.  The  first  three  volumes 
adopted  contain  168  exquisite  pictures  of 
birds  in  natural  colors  produced  by  color 
photography.  The  list  price  per  volume  in 
cloth  is  $1.50,  the  special  price,  $1.15.  LK>ose 
pictures  assorted  as  desired,  2  cents  each,  in 
sets  of  168,  $1.75.    Address 

A.  W.  MUMFORD,  Publisher, 
ao3  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago, 
II3S  Broadway,  New  Yorlc. 


Greatest  of  all  Tonics 

Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate 

It  removes  Mental  Depression,  Intense  Weariness 
and  loss  of  Nerve  Power — 

Invigorates  the  Entire  System. 


The  Young  Idea 

Is  a  Study  lo  Story 
of  tb^  Uvio«  World. 

Who  will  say  that  the  story  It  not  a  factor  in  eda- 
catlon?  Paaclaatlaff  facts  told  in  choice  laoffnatre 
make  a  deep  aad  lastlnflr  impression.  We  can  ^rasp 
bnt  one  thon^ht  at  a  time  ;  for  this  reason  all  onr 
articles  are  short,  and  embrace  one  llTe  subject ;  yet 
not  too  short  to  oe  choppy.  Thousands  of  teachers 
and  pnpils  read  '*  The  Yonnff  Idea  *'  every  month.  It 
is  a  Masaxlne  of  Character,  Study,  Travel,  Field  Ob- 
serratlons  in  Nature,  and  questions  of  the  hoar. 
Price,  50c  a  year ;  30c  in  club  lots.  For  $1.50  we  will 
send  eleven  copies  five  months.    Correspond  with 

JAneS  B.  HUGHBS 
4  Aabl^urtoo  Placet      Bostoot  fAaaa* 


GOOD   HAPS 


are  necessary  to  good  teaching*.  Our 
maps  are  of  that  kind.  If  you  are 
thinking  of  buying  maps  to  assist 
you  in  your  teaching  of  Geography, 
History  and  allied  subjects,  why  not 
get  the  best  and  latest  maps  made? 

Our  illustrated  catalogue  will  tell 
you  about  our  new  maps  and  new 
editions.    It  can  be  had  for  the  asking. 

Rand,  McNally  &  Co., 

PUBLISHERS. 

Chicago.  New  York. 


WILLIAM  Mckinley, 

HIS  LIFE  AND  WORK, 

BY 

Gen.  Charles  H.  Grosvenor. 

Prasldent**  life  long  Frf  and,  Oomnide  in  war  *nd  Colletfue 
in  Oongrei.  Wu  near  his  side  with  other  freat  men  when  nla 
^ee  were  closed  In  death.  Followed  the  bier  to  the  National 
Capitol  and  to  Canton.  The  General  reoairce  a  share  of  the 
proceeds  of  his  book  to  be  deroted  to  a  MoKlnley  Monument 
Fund.  Thus  erenr  subscriber  becomes  a  contributor  to  this 
fund.  Millions  of  ooples  will  be  sold.  Erenrbodj  will  buj  it. 
Order*  for  the  asklnf.  Nobodjr  will  refuse.  Eleffant  PhotograT- 
ure  Portrait  of  President  McKinley's  last  picture  taken  at  the 
White  House.  Ton  can  easibr  and  quickly  clear  91,000  taking 
orders.  Order  outfit  quick.  Chance  to  prore  success,  secure 
yearlj  contract  and  beoooie  Manager.  Outfit  free.  Send  Ho  in 
stamps  to  pajr  expense  of  wiapplng,  packing  and  mailing  ele- 
gant prospectus.  Taking  10  to  60  orders  daily.  60,000  ooples 
will  be  sold  in  this  rldnity.    Address, 

THE  CONTINENTAL  ASSEflBLY, 

Corcoran  Bldg,,  Opp.  U.  S.  Trossury. 
Wsshlofton,  D.  C. 

BIRDS  OF  LAKESIDE  AND  PRAIRIE 

By  EDWARD  B.  CLARK. 

16  Colored  Plates.    Ready  Nov.   1.    Price, 

$1.    Orders  received  in  advance  of 

publication,  75  cents. 

THIS  book  will  contain  field  sketches  of 
bird  life  in  the  g'reat  middle  west.  Mr. 
Clark  for  years  has  been  a  close  student 
of  nature  in  a  section  of  the  country  where 
wild  bird  observers  have  been  many  and  bird 
writers  have  been  few.  The  author  takes 
his  readers  afield  with  him  and  puts  them  in 
close  touch  with  our  feathered  friends  of 
lakeside,  woodland  and  prairie.  The  bird 
byways  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Wis- 
consin and  other  great  middle  western 
states  are  thoroughly  explored.  Mr.  Clark 
is  known  to  the  reading  public  through  his 
many  bird  articles  which  have  appeared  in 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  and  in  the  different 
magazines  of  the  country.  He  is  perhaps 
still  more  intimately  known  to  middle 
western  readers  by  the  articles  from  his  pen 
which  have  appeared  several  times  a  week 
on  the  editorial  page  of  the  Chicago  Times- 
Herald,  now  the  Record- Herald.  The 
colored  illustrations  in  *'The  Birds  of  I^ake- 
side  and  Prairie"  will  be  from  our  colored 
plates  slightly  reduced  in  size.  Mr.  Clark's 
work  is  characterized  by  a  fine  literary  style. 

A.  W.  MUMFORD.  Pablisher. 

203  Michigan  Ave.,  -  Chicago. 
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FROM  HERE  AND  THERE. 


We  may  endure  politics  (as  we  mis- 
name waste  and  corruption  in  municipal 
afiFairs)  in  our  city  halls,  and*say  broadly 
that  we  can  measure  the  evil  in  dollars. 
Not  so  as  to  the  administration  of  the 
public  schools.  Corruption  there  means 
not  only  waste;  it  means  poison;  it 
means  that  the  very  sources  of  our  citi- 
zenship are  rendered  putrid.  We  may 
pay  for  good  streets,  lights,  sewers, 
water,  and  police  service,  and  get  bad 
streets,  lights,  sewers,  water,  and  police 
service,  because  of  inefficient  or  corrupt 
administration;  and  yet  the  body  social 
and  politic  may  remain  fairly  wholesome 
and  thriving.  We  may  not  permit  either 
inefficiency  or  corruption  to  taint  the  ad- 
ministration of  our  public  schools  without 
finding  that  the  whole  theory  of  free  pub- 
lic school  education  as  one  of  the  main 
reliances  of  "government  of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  for  the  people,"  has  utterly 
failed. 

The  function  undertaken  to  be  per- 
formed by  these  schools  is  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  the  activities  of  our  munici- 
pal government.  This  is  true  even  from 
the  point  of  expenditure.  In  Boston,  for 
the  year  ending  January  31,  1900,  out  of 
payments  from  regular  department  ap- 
propriations of  $12,919,483.23,  the  school 
committee  had  $2,813455.22,  while  the 
street  department,  the  next  most  expen- 
sive, had  $2,117,146,  and  the  police  de- 
partment, the  third  in  order,  had  $1,640,- 
510.83.  No  argument  is  necessary  to 
show  that  it  is  more  important  to  have 
good  teachers  than  it  is  to  have  good 
street  builders  or  good  policemen. 

If,  as  has  been  so  often  said,  free  public 


scHools  lie  at  the  very  base  of  enduring: 
democratic  institutions,  it  is  not  enough^ 
merely  to  furnish  these  schools;  the  at- 
tendance must  also  be  general,  especially 
the  attendance  of  the  children  of  the  bet- 
ter classes,— of  those  who  have  some 
legitimate  claim  to  social  standing.  The 
public  schools  can  never  do  their  proper 
and  essential  work  in  a  democratic  soci- 
ety if  the  public  school  teachers,  as  a 
class,  fail  to  command  intellectual  and  so- 
cial respect.  Their  social  status  is  nearly 
as  important  as  their  educational  effi- 
ciency. It  is  obvious  that  if  public  school 
teachers  are,  or  are  supposed  to  be,  the 
creatures  and  appointees  of  politicians  of 
the  class  who  have  been  so  prominent  in 
the  administration  of  our  larger  cities ;  if 
intelligent  and  conscientious  parents  be- 
come imbued  with  the  idea  that  the  teach- 
ers in  these  schools  are  there,  not  because 
of  their  intellectual  merit  and  moral  char- 
acter, but  because  of  willingness  to  assist 
in  the  political  advancement  of  the  class 
who  have  constituted  so  large  a  part  of 
our  boards  of  aldermen  and  common 
councils,  an  exodus  is  certain  to  follow ; 
the  schools  will  cease  to  be  really  public 
schools.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  schools 
should  remain  fairly  good,  and  the  great 
majority  of  the  teachers  conscientious 
and  reasonably  ^cient ;  the  very  appear- 
ance of  evil  must  be  avoided. — George 
W.  Anderson  in  The  Atlantic, 


Professor  Tufts,  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  in  an  address  before  the  senior 
class  of  that  institution,  has  expressed  a 
fear  that  the  university  may  develop  into 
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a  kind  of  normal  school.  /'Of  all  the 
young  men  and  women  who  have  grad- 
uated from  the  university,"  said  Profes- 
sor Tufts,  "about  one-half  are  engaged 
in  teaching."  This  condition  of  affairs 
Professor  Tufts  regards  as  undesirable. 
He  thinks  that  the  university  should  pre- 
pare men  and  women  for  the  active  strug- 
gles of  business  and  professional  life.  He 
is  sorry  to  see  that  so  many  graduates 
show  a  preference  for  academic  pursuits. 
He  is  afraid  that  the  university  will  come 
to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  fitting  school 
for  teaching  positions  and  not  as  the 
alma  mater  of  successful  lawyers,  physi- 
cians, clergymen,  and  financiers. 

This  fear  is  perhaps  well  grounded. 
It  would  be  unfortunate,  indeed,  if  the 
university  should  forsake  its  wide  mis- 
sion as  an  epitome  of  all  professions  and 
occupations  and  of  all  possible  human  ac- 
tivities and  should  confine  itself  to  the 
narrow  field  of  training  men  and  women 
for  the  office  of  teaching.  The  university 
should  have  a  more  vital  connection  with 
the  actual  life  of  the  age.  The  training 
of  the  young  is  no  doubt  an  important 
function  of  society,  but  that  a  university 
should  send  half  of  its  graduates  into 
that  profession  seems  an  unfortunately 
one-sided  development. 

From  another  point  of  view,  however, 
the  drift  toward  teaching  is  not  alto- 
gether a  matter  of  regret.  The  majorit>' 
of  the  young  teachers  go  of  necessity  into 
high  schools.  And  that  high  school 
teachers  should  have  a  college  education 
hardly  admits  of  denial.  The  efficacy  of 
our  high  schools  will  be  greatly  increased 
when  the  teachers  have  the  benefit  of  col- 
lege training.  Especially  in  the  country 
the  preparation  of  most  teachers  is  at 
present  lamentably  deficient.  No  one 
will  be  sorry  to  see  college  graduates  tak- 
ing the  places  of  their  inadequately  in- 
structed rivals.  The  effect  upon  the  com- 
munity will  be  good.  But  at  the  same 
time  one  cannot  help  hoping  that  college 
instruction  will  be.  of  such  a  kind  as  to 
leave  its  recipients  with  the  feeling  that 
they  are  prepared  to  do  other  things  be- 
sides pass  on  the  knowledge  they  have 
acquired. — Exchange, 


en  to  Eighteen,"  published  in  the  Ladies' 
Home  Journal,  says : 

"The  child  who  runs  for  a  day  over  an 
ocean  ship  has  laid  in  a  store  of  observa- 
tions worth  more  than  much  teaching  of 
mechanical  invention  and  means  of  trans- 
portation. A  few  weeks  spent  in  mak- 
ing a  little  garden,  planting  seeds,  caring 
for  the  tender  growth,  gathering  and  util- 
izing such  produce  as  may  come,  will 
bring  the  child  nearer  to  the  great  Na- 
ture-mother than  much  school  work  and 
even  many  excursions  for  Nature-study. 
It  is  play,  work,  love,  that  educate :  spon- 
taneous self-expression,  action  compelled 
by  inner  or  outer  forces,  relations  to  oth- 
er individuals. 

"Yet  it  is  true  that  where  one  child 
has  the  interest  and  opportunity  to  run 
about  an  ocean  steamer,  a  thousand  chil- 
dren never  see  one.  While  one  child 
may  have  a  garden,  the  waifs  and  vic- 
tims of  the  city  can  only  see  flowers 
hedged  in  by  iron  railings,  and  often 
guarded  by  a  green  expanse  with  its  signs 
warning  them  to  keep  away.  It  is  in- 
deed this  limitation  of  experience  that 
justifies  our  attempts  at  conscious  educa- 
tion. It  is  because  we  cannot  wait  for 
Nature  and  accept  the  chances  of  experi- 
ence, because  life  is  brief  and  the  individ- 
ual must  start  with  the  capital  of  other 
lives,  that  we  need  to  assist  and  supple- 
ment Nature  in  developing  the  individual. 

"Our  task  would  be  comparatively  easy 
if  the  development  of  personality  pro- 
ceeded in  a  straight  line — ^if  it  were  such 
a  process  as  could  be  represented  by  a 
step-by-step  advance  in  one  direction. 
But  this  is  exactly  what  is  never  true. 
Growth  is  most  irregular.  Now  one  ele- 
ment springs  suddenly  into  active  being:, 
and  now  another.  A  brief  time  of  rapid 
advance  is  apt  to  be  followed  by  a  long 
period  when  the  elements  unfolded  may 
have  time  quietly  to  establish  themselves. 
In  Dr.  Oppenheim's  study  of  "The  De- 
velopment of  the  Child"  these  irregulari- 
ties in  physical  growth  are  brought  out 
in  the  clearest  fashion;  but  our  interest 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  same  law  holds 
completely  with  reference  to  mental  and 
moral  development." 


Edward  Howard  Griggs  in  an  article 
on  "The  Education  of  a  Child  from  Elev- 


The  London  chamber  of  commerce  has 
completed  preparations  for  a  vigorous 
winter  campaign  in  the  interests  of  high- 
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er  commercial  education.  Nearly  200 
evening  lectures  on  business  topics  have 
been  arranged  for  city  clerks  and  school 
teachers.  Spanish,  French  and  Italian 
chambers  of  commerce  are  co-operating 
with  the  London  chamber  of  commerce 
in  the  organization  of  modern  language 
classes  and  are  offering  prizes  for  the 
most  successful  students. 

Some  of  the  most  prominent  business 
men  of  England  are  among  the  lecturers. 
For  example,  Sir  Robert  Giffen  is  to  lec- 
ture on  "Foreign  Exchange" ;  Col.  Hen- 
ry M.  Hozier,  chairman  of  Lloyds,  is  to 
lecture  on  "Marine  Insurance" ;  the  chair- 
man of  the  London  stock  exchange  is 
to  lecture  on  "The  Telegraphic  Lines  of 
the  Empire."  Kenric  B.  Murray,  secre- 
tary of  the  chamber  of  commerce,  said 
to-day  to  the  correspondent  of  The  Daily 
News: 

"The  commercial  education  provided 
by  the  schools  is  usually  inefficient  and 
scxnetimes  it  is  entirely  absent.  We  have 
invited  the  teachers  of  the  London  board 
school  to  attend  the  lecture  classes  in 
the  hope  of  remedying  this  condition. 

"We  desire  to  establish  a  high  stand- 
ard of  examination  providing  assurances 
to  holders  of  our  certificates  of  being 
thoroughly  competent.  The  Spanish 
chamber  of  commerce  has  outlined  a 
course  of  the  most  comprehensive  char- 
acter, providing  not  only  for  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  language,  but  for  spe- 
cial acquaintance  with  commercial  terms. 
Students  passing  in  this  course  will  be 
qualified  to  represent  English  houses  in 
Spanish  speaking  countries  or  Spanish 
houses  in  England. 

"English  merchants  are  awakening  to 
the  importance  of  higher  commercial  edu- 
cation which  will  permit  of  their  employ- 
ing our  students  in  preference  to  for- 
eigners."— The  Chicago  Daily  News. 


The  death  of  Professor  Le  Conte  Sat- 
urday, July  6,  1901,  in  the  Yosemite  Val- 
ley, removes  another  scientist  of  the  first 
rank  from  the  roll  of  university  teachers. 
The  Le  Conte  family,  with  other  exiled 
Huguenots,  settled  at  New  Rochelle,  N. 
Y.,  rather  more  than  two  centuries  ago. 
Five  of  the  family,  Professor  Le  Conte, 
his  father,  uncle,  brother,  and  cousin, 
won  distinction  during  the  last  century  in 


the  cultivation  of  various  branches  of  sci- 
ence. Professor  Le  Conte  was  bom  in 
Georgia  in  1823,  and  after  a  few  years 
devoted  there  to  the  practice  of  medicine 
he  became  a  pupil  of  Agassiz  at  Harvard 
in  1850.  Short  terms  of  service  as  a 
teacher  of  science  in  three  southern  col- 
leges from  1852  onward  ended  with  his 
appointment  in  1869  to  the  chair  of  Geol- 
ogy and  Natural  History  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  which  he  held  until  his 
death.  Professor  Le  Conte's  scientific 
interest  was  many-sided.  His  numerous 
publications  are  concerned  with  geology, 
biology,  optics,  education,  art,  philoso- 
phy, theology,  and  aeronautics.  Among 
his  best  known  works  are  his  "Elements 
of  Geology"  and  *'Evolution  and  its  Re- 
lation to  Religious  Thought."  Like  his 
somewhat  older  contemporaries,  the  late 
Asa  Gray,  of  Harvard,  and  James  D. 
Dana,  of  Yale,  Joseph  Le  Conte  was  no 
less  thoroughly  a  Christian  man  than 
a  man  of  science,  and,  like  them,  counted 
for  much  in  clearing  the  air  of  doubts 
concerning  the  compatibility  of  science 
and  religion.  Indeed,  to  this  day  we 
know  no  better  work  for  one  to  read  who 
is  thoughtful,  studious,  and  perplexed  by 
the  incongruity  between  scientific  and 
theological  theories  than  "Evolution  and 
Its  Relation  to  Religious  Thought." 
Others  have  since  more  fully  developed 
his  thought,  but  the  germs  of  modem 
evolutionary  theology  are  nearly  all  to 
be  found  in  this  unpretentious  treatise. — 
The  Outlook. 


The  election  of  the  Hon.  Charles  R. 
Skinner  for  the  third  time  as  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  of  the  state 
of  New  York  is  the  most  satisfactory 
item  of  educational  intelligence  we  have 
to  chronicle  at  this  time.  During  his  six 
years  as  the  chief  educational  officer  of 
the  state  of  New  York,  Mr.  Skinner  has 
met  in  every  respect  the  requirements 
of  an  educational  position  that  is  easily 
the  most  responsible  and  most  powerful 
in  the  United  States.  His  unanimous 
election  for  a  third  term  is  a  high  honor, 
and  it  stands  to  the  credit  of  the  present 
legislature  that  the  splendid  record  made 
by  Mr.  Skinner  outweighed  all  political 
considerations  in  the  choice  of  the  head 
of  the  public  school  system  of  the  Em- 
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pire  state.  In  the  administration  of  the 
educational  affairs  of  the  state,  Mr.  Skin- 
ner has  at  all  times  displayed  signal  abil- 
ity as  an  executive,  a  clear  insight  into 
educational  conditions,  and  unquestioned 
integrity.  In  entering  upon  his  third 
term  Mr.  Skinner  will  have  more  fully 
than  ever  the  loyalty  and  co-operation  of 
the  educational  forces  of  the  state^  and 
it  is  safe  to  predict  that  the  next  three 
years  will  show  a  steady  progress  toward 
better  things  in  educational  thought  and 
practice  in  New  York.  The  election  of 
Mr.  Skinner  for  the  third  time  will,  we 
hope,  become  a  precedent  that  will  be 
more  generally  followed  in  New  York 
and  in  other  states  than  has  been  the 
case  in  the  past.  The  two-term  principle 
in  the  election  of  state  superintendents 
and  other  educational  officers  chosen  by 
the  people  is  one  of  the  most  serious 
hindrances  to  educational  progress  we 
have  to  contend  with,  and  the  abolition 
of  this  custom  ought  to  be  brought  about 
in  all  sections  of  the  United  States.—: 
Journal  of  Pedagogy, 


The  movement  now  on  foot  in  Lx)ndon 
to  provide  a  new  building  for  the  Parkes 
Museum  calls  attention  to  the  interesting 
character  of  that  institution.  It  was 
founded  twenty-five  years  ago  for  the 
teaching  of  sanitary  science,  and  has 
come  to  have  an  important  function  in  re- 
lation to  practical  sanitation  in  London 
and  other  parts  of  Great  Britain.  Indeed, 
some  of  its  2,500  members  are  found  on 
every  continent. 

Its  exhibits  illustrate  private  and  do- 
mestic hygiene  as  well  as  that  of  differ- 
ent trades  and  of  public  institutions.  It 
deals  with  sanitation  in  respect  to  meth- 
ods of  construction,  building  materials, 
water  supply,  sewerage,  heating,  lighting, 
and  ventilation.  Builders  and  owners  can 
there  see  not  only  a  variety  of  sanitary 
appliances  and  study  the  qualities  of 
different  materials  and  processes  with 
reference  to  sanitary  results,  but  they  can 
see  precise  examples  of  what  is  required 
by  public  regulations  on  these  subjects. 

The  museum  also  carries  on  specialized 
investigations  in  sanitary  science,  has  a 
valuable  library  and  reading-room,  and, 
perhaps  most  important  of  all,  conducts 
courses  of  lectures  calculated  to  prepare 


sanitary  inspectors  and  others  dealing 
with  sanitary  questions  for  their  duties. 
Some  of  its  educational  efforts  are  like- 
wise directed  toward  preparing  school 
teachers*  to  give  elementary  instruction 
on  these  subjects. 

The  demand  for  such  an  institution  as 
this  in  the  modem  city  is  obvious.  It  fills 
a  place  which  is  not  and  scarcely  can  be 
filled  by  public  administrative  agencies. 
A  counterpart  of  the  Parkes  Museum 
would  be  a  valuable  institution  in  this  or 
any  other  large  American  town. — The 
Chicago  Tribune. 


Bishop  Henry  B.  Whipple,  the  senior 
bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  of  America,  died  September  16, 
at  his  home  in  Faribault.  Minnesota.  He 
was  consecrated  first  Episcopal  bishop  of 
Minnesota  in  1859  at  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia, and  assumed  the  duties  of  this  of- 
fice soon  after  the  admission  of  the  ter- 
ritory to  statehood. 

"His  claims  to  recognition  were  not 
based  upon  theological  grounds,  nor  to 
eminence  as  a  preacher,  but  rather  on  the 
broad  foundation  of  humanity.  He  was 
best  known  for  two  things:  First,  for 
his  great  and  steadfast  friendship  for  the 
Indians;  and,  secondly,  for  the  upbuild- 
ing of  the  Episcopalian  institutions  of 
learning  at  Faribault. 

"His  zeal  and  earnestness  in  behalf  of 
the  Indians  was  something  pathetic.  His 
first  and  last  thoughts  were  always  of  the 
savages.  Some  years  ago,  while  serious- 
ly ill  and  while  grave  apprehensions  were 
felt  as  to  his  ultimate  recovery,  he  sent  a 
message  to  N.  Megarge,  then  at  White 
Earth  agency,  saying  he  was  sick,  and 
ordered  the  same  instructions  sent  to  the 
old  chief,  Wabashaw,  at  Redwood  Falls. 
Not  a  word  was  said  about  the  white 
clregyman ;  they  seemed  to  have  no  part 
in  his  thoughts." 


Dr.  F.  Smedley,  a  prominent  apostle — 
or  pope  or  something  or  other — of  "child 
study,"  has  made  the  tremendously  im- 
portant discovery  that  the  average  large 
pupil  is  brighter  than  the  average  small 
one.  To  reach  this  valuable  conclusion 
the  doctor  examined  over  seven  thousand 
pupils  of  the  public  schools.  Just  what 
he  examined  them  on  or  in  and  how  he 
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got  his  averages  is  not  stated ;  but  he  got 
his  conclusion,  and  that  was  doubtless 
what  he  went  after. 

But  the  question  that  is  puzzling  us  is, 
what  is  he  going  to  do  about  it?  Does 
this  discovery  indicate  that  the  small 
boy  ought  to  be  fattened  up  before  start- 
ing him  to  school,  or  may  we  take  it  as 
authority  for  putting  the  large  boy  upon 
a  course  of  "anti-fat"  preparatory  to 
sending  him  as  grist  to  the  public 
school  mill?  Does  it  mean  that  we 
should  have  separate  schools  for  the  fats 
and  the  leans,  or  only  that  we  should 
put  them  upon  different  courses  of  study  ? 
The  learned  doctor  should  have  enlight- 
ened us  as  to  the  point  in  his  conclusion. 

He  should  also  have  examined  seven 
thousand  men  to  let  us  know  whether 
this  relative  mentality  is  a  constant  or  a 
variable,  and  whether  or  not  the  average 
large  5oy  has  a  tendency  to  grow  up  into 
the  average  small  man  and  vice  versa, 
or  whether  the  bright  boys  make  the  dull 
men  and  the  dull  boys  the  bright  ones; 
otherwise  we  are  liable  to  get  confused 
about  such  men  as  Napoleon,  Pope,  Gk>ld- 
smith,  Heine,  Pestalozzi,  Aristotle,  Soc- 
rates, St.  Paul,  Shakespeare,  Hawthorne, 
Hamilton,  John  C.  Calhoun,  Alexander 
Stephens  and  others. — The  Western 
Teacher, 


"Now,  play  is  as  much  a  need  of  the 
man's  nature  as  of  the  boy's,  and  if  work 
is  to  keep  its  freshness  of  interest,  its 
spontaneity,  and  its  productiveness,  it 
must  retain  the  characteristics  of  play; 
it  must  have  variety,  unconsciousness  of 
self,  joy.  Activity  it  cannot  lose,  but  joy 
too  often  goes  out  of  it.  The  fatal  ten- 
dency to  deadness,  bom  of  routine  and 
repetition,  overtakes  the  worker  long  be- 
fore his  force  is  spent,  and  blights  his 
work  by  sapping  its  vitality.  Real  work 
always  sinks  its  roots  deep  in  a  man's 
nature,  and  derives  its  life  from  the  life 
of  the  man;  when  the  vitality  of  the 
worker  begins  to  subside,  through  fa- 
tigue, exhaustion  of  impulse,  or  loss  of 
interest,  the  work  ceases  to  be  original, 
vital,  and  genuine.     .  .     It  is  of  the 

highest  importance,  therefore,  that  a  man 
keep  himself  in  the  most  highly  vitalized 
condition  for  the  sake  of  productiveness. 

"No  one  can  keep  in  this  condition 


without  the  rest  which  ccnnes  from  self- 
forgetfulness  and  the  refreshment  which 
comes  from  joy;  one  can  never  lose  the 
capacity  for  play  without  some  sacrifice 
of  the  capacity  for  work.  .  .  •  The 
old  delight  of  the  playground  must  be 
called  back  by  the  man,  and  must  be  at 
the  command  of  the  man.  The  boy*s 
play  in  a  real  sense  creates  the  man: 
the  man's  play  re-creates  him  by  a  re- 
vitalizing him,  refreshing  him  and  restor- 
ing to  him  that  delight  in  activity  for  its 
own  sake  which  is  the  evidence  of  fresh 
impube. 

"This  is  the  true  meaning  of  recrea- 
tion; it  involves  that  spiritual  recupera- 
tion and  reinforcement  which  restore  a 
man  his  original  energy  of  impulse  and 
action.  Recreation  is,  therefore,  not  a 
luxury,  but  a  necessity;  not  an  indul- 
gence, but  a  duty." — Hamilton  W.  Mabie 
in  Work  and  Culture. 


Is  it  not  a  curious  commentary  on  our 
outdoor  habits  that  we  are  familiar  with 
excursions  where  the  participants  go  out 
botanizing,  geologizing  but  we  never  hear 
of  excursions  for  geographizing?  Let 
us  try  to  make  the  thing  and  the  word 
more  common  ten  years  hence  than  it  is 
now.  Let  us  become  accustomed  to 
studying  the  geographical  features  of  our 
home  district ;  let  us  learn  to  carry  maps 
on  our  railroad  journeys;  let  us  try  to 
take  the  best  advantage  of  our  many  geo- 
graphical opportunities.  Let  us  make 
geographizing  a  popular  form  of  recrea- 
tive study.— /ourna/  of  School  Geogror- 
phy. 


H.  C.  C,  in  a  letter  written  to  The 
Outlook,  says: 

In  your  issue  of  May  25  you  credited 
Andrew  Carnegie,  on  account  of  his  offer 
of  ten  million  dollars  to  the  Scotch  uni- 
versities, with  having  given  the  largest 
amount  ever  contributed  by  any  individ- 
ual to  the  cause  of  free  education. 

This  is  a  mistake.  Some  ten  years  ago 
Senator  Leland  Stanford  and  his  wife 
devoted,  not  a  part,  but  the  whole  of 
their  large  fortune  to  founding  the  Le- 
land Stanford  Junior  University  at  Palo 
Alto,  California,  and  since  the  senator's 
death  this  has  been  confirmed  by  Mrs. 


Stanford,  so  that  the  trustees  have  now 
in  their  hands  and  subject  to  their  ad- 
ministration property  of  the  estimated 
value  of  thirty  million  dollars.  Not  all 
of  this  is  productive,  so  it  does  not  at 
present  produce  a  revenue  commensu- 
rate with  its  value,  but  it  does  yield,  even 
now,  in  round  numbers,  six  hundred 
thousand  dollars  per  annum.  Of  this, 
four  hundre'd  thousand  are  applied  to 
the  expenses  of  the  University,  and  the 
remainder  to  the  gradual  erection,  on  a 
well-considered  and  comprehensive  plan, 
of  what,  when  finished,  will  comprise  as 
complete  an  outfit  of  university  buildings 
as  any  in  the  world,  fully  equipped  with 
the  best  of  modem  appliances.  Great  ad- 
vance has  already  been  made  in  these. 
The  student  roll  is  already  about  sixteen 
hundred.  Tuition  is  absolutely  free, 
there  being  no  charges  except  the  imma- 
terial entrance  fee  of  ten  dollars  and  the 
usual  small  charges  for  material  actually 
used  by  the  students  in  some  of  the 
courses. 


Any  man  who  would  ridicule  our  pub- 
lic schools  or  seek  to  depreciate  the  splen- 
did work  that  the  teachers  are  doing,  is  a 
person  devoid  of  discernment  and  lack- 
ing in  knowledge.  The  school  teachers 
of  America  do  more  work  for  less  pay 
than  any  other  class  of  persons  with 
equal  intelligence  that  can  be  named. 
And  the  love,  loyalty,  patience  and  devo- 
tion shown  in  their  work  by  many  public 
school  teachers  is  worthy  of  our  highest 
esteem.  And  the  teaching  timber  is  con- 
tinually improving — I  know  that.  I  am 
quite  aware  that  the  school  room  that 
does  not  now  have  many  traces  of  beauty 
and  attempts  at  harmony,  is  exceptional. 
I  know,  too,  that  patience  and  kindness 
are  now  to  be  found  where  once  was 
force  approaching  brutality.  The  world 
is  getting  better. 

However,  the  man  who  would  say  that 
the  public  schools  of  America  approach 
perfection,  has  a  very  crude  intellect. 
The  teachers,  for  the  most  part,  know 
this,  but  they  are  cabined,  cribbed,  con- 
fined by  grocers,  butchers,  busy  doctors 
and  the  lawyers  who  compose  the  school 
board.  The  "Board"  very  rarely  con- 
tains a  man  who  either  thinks  or  feels. 
In  fact,  the  only  thing  to  which  he  usu- 


ally responds  is  the  crack  of  the  party 
lash.  *  *  *  The  salvation  of  the 
school  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  average 
school  trustee  never  visits  the  school  at 
all,  and  knows  blessed  little  about  what 
is  being  done  there.  So  while  the  trus- 
tee does  not  meddle,  yet  his  ponderous  m- 
ertia  is  there,  and  this  has  to  be  consid- 
ered —Elbert  Hubbard  in  The  PhiltsHne, 


"Our  existing  school  system  consists 
in  lumping  together  masses  of  school  diil- 
dren  in  what  are  called  classes  and  stuffing 
into  their  heads  collectively  a  quantity  of 
knowledge  based,  not  upon  the  individual 
bent  of  each  child,  but  upon  a  fixed  code 
and  curriculum.     The  principle  is  to  set 
forty  or  fifty  children  doing  and  think- 
ing precisely  the  same  thing.     The  result 
is  inevitable.     There  is  a  top  of  the  class 
and  a  bottom  of  the  class.     Those  who 
reach  the  former  are  regarded  as  the  clev- 
er ones ;  those  who  remain  at  the  latter 
are  looked  upon  as  dunces.     The  classi- 
fication   is    wholly    unfair    and    grossly 
idiotic.     All  that  it  really  reveals  is  the 
perniciousness  of  a  system  which  creates 
stupid   children   by   forcing  upon   their 
brains  subjects  for  which  they  are  not  re- 
ceptive.    The   fool   of  the    Latin   cfass 
might  distinguish  himself  in  natural  his- 
tory, but  the  pedagogue  goes  on  stuffing 
him  with  syntax  and  grammar,  regard- 
less of  the  fact  that  his  mind  is  absorbed 
in  beetles,  and  that    he    never    attends 
school  without  a  pocketful  of  mice.     Not 
only  must  this  method  of  teaching  'en 
bloc'  be  abolished  altogether,  but  teach- 
ing in  itself,  as  we  understand  the  term, 
should  be  rigorously  avoided.     Every  en- 
couragement ought  to  be  given  to  pu- 
pils to  think.     There  should  be  less  read- 
ing and  more  reflection.     The  pernicious 
custom  of  learning  by  rote  ought  to  be 
inscribed  upon  the  penal  code.     Hanging 
would  be  too  light  a  punishment  for  the 
teacher  who  destroyed  the  minds  of  his 
charg:es  by  making  them  commit  'Casa- 
bianca'  to  memory." — Harold  E.  Gorst: 
Quoted  in  Current  Literature. 


Jane  A.  Stewart  in  an  article  on  the 
"Work  of  the  National  Educational  As- 
sociation," published  in  the  Normal  In- 
structor,  writes  as  follows : 

"One  of  the  signs  of  the  times  is  the 


encouraging  growth  of  the  high  school. 
In  ten  years,  1889- 1899,  the  total  enroll- 
ment has  increased  from  205,000  to  580,- 
000,  a  percentage  of  increase  far  ahead  of 
that  of  the  population.  Of  all  the  sec- 
tion meetings,  none  has  been  so  well  at- 
tended as  that  of  secondary  education. 
There  was  earnest  endorsement  of  the 
declaration  of  President  G.  Stanley  Hall, 
that  the  high  school  should  be  made  the 
dominant  factor  in  education.  Undoubt- 
edly before  long,  as  Superintendent  Pease 
of  Omaha  affirmed,  every  high  school  will 
be  compelled  to  recognize  three  elements 
of  its  work.  There  will  be  the  traditional 
high  school,  with  its  academic  work  as 
of  old,  to  give  a  somewhat  liberal  educa- 
tion; there  must  be  a  business  or  com- 
mercial side  to  the  work,  for  this,  more 
than  anything  else,  is  being  called  for; 
and  there  must  be  a  manual  training  de- 
partment. For  business  educafion  no 
less  than  for  general  education,  the  hope 
of  the  masses  centers  in  the  high  school. 
"In  the  normal  department,  the  key- 
note was  sounded  for  more  education  for 
coming  high  school  teachers." 


The  School  Bulletin  has  just  completed 
its  twenty-seventh  year.  This,  of  itself, 
is  a  sufficiently  important  event  to  in- 
vite comment.  It  has  been  edited,  from 
the  beginning,  by  that  prince  of  educa- 
tional editors,  C.  W.  Bardeen,  who  is 
the  Dana  of  the  educational  press,  and 
the  Bulletin  is  the  New  York  Sun  of 
school  journals.  Mr.  Bardeen  is  the 
dean  of  the  editors  of  school  journals  in 
America.  He  is  the  new  president  of 
the  Educational  Press  Association.  We 


clip  the  following  from  the  September 
number  of  the  School  Bulletin: 

"It  is  customary  to  make  a  formal  bow 
to  one's  readers  when  entering  upon  a 
new  volume,  but  the  editor  of  the  School 
Bulletin  has  done  it  so  often  that  the  mo- 
mentousness  of  the-  occasion  is  not  op- 
pressing. To  issue  a  journal  every 
month  for  twenty-seven  years  is  some- 
thing of  a  record,  and  for  the  same  man 
to  issue  an  educational  journal  for  that 
period  without  a  break  is  a  record  that 
has  never  before  been  made.  Still  there 
is  fair  prospect  that  the  record  will  be 
considerably  longer,  and  he  will  not  take 
time  to  dwell  upon  it." 


Mr.  Cooley,  Superintendent  of  Chicago 
schools,  and  his  school  management  com- 
mittee are  now  laying  plans  to  weed  out 
incompetent  principals  and  unsatisfactory 
teachers.  The  teachers  are  very  much 
pleased  to  know  that  the  weeding  out 
process  is  to  apply  to  the  principals  as 
well  as  to  themselves.  Let  the  good  work 
go  on. 


Dr.  A.  R.  Taylor,  president  of  Kansas 
State  Normal  School,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  new  industrial  school  at 
Decatur,  111.,  with  salary  of  $5,000  a  year. 
This  institution  was  recently  given  nearly 
$1,000,000  by  James  Milliken. 


Superintendent  F.  H.  Hall  for  the  third 
time  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of 
the  School  for  the  Blind  at  Jacksonville, 
111.  This  school  has  prospered  under  his 
management. 
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THE  IDEAL  SCHOOL  AS  BASED  ON  CHILD  STUDY.* 


BY  DR.  G.  STANLEY  HALL, 
President  of  Clark  University. 


I  shall  try  in  this  paper  to  break  away 
from  all  current  practices,  traditions, 
methods,  and  philosophies,  for  a  brief 
moment,  and  ask  what  education  would 
be  if  based  solely  upon  a  fresh  and  c<Mn- 
prehensive  view  of  the  nature  and  needs 
of  childhood.  Hitherto  the  data  for  such 
a  construction  of  the  ideal  school  have 
been  insufficient,  and  soon  they  will  be 
too  manifold  for  any  one  mind  to  make 
the  attempt ;  so  the  moment  is  opportune. 
What  follows  is  based  almost  solely, 
point  by  point,  upon  the  study  of  the 
stages  of  child  development,  and  might, 
perhaps,  wkhout  presumption  be  called 
a  first  attempt  to  formulate  a  practical 
programme  of  this  great  movement. 

The  school  I  shall  describe  exists  no- 
where, but  its  methods,  unless  I  err,  are 
valid  everywhere.  Although  many  of 
its  features  exist  already,  and  could  be 
pieced  together  in  a  mosaic  from  many 
lands  and  ages,  it  is  essentially  the  school 
invisible,  not  made  with  hands.  But 
as  there  is  nothing  so  practical  as  the 
truly  ideal,  although  my  school  today  ex- 
ists nowhere,  it  might  be  organized  any- 
where to-morrow. 

Beginning  with  the  deep  philosophy  of- 
ten embedded  in  words,  "school,"  or 
"schole,"  means  leisure,  exemption  from 
work,  the  perpetuation  of  the  primeval 
paradise  created  before  the  struggle  for 
existence  began.  It  stands  for  the  pro- 
longation of  human  infancy,  and  the  no 
whit  less  important  prolongation  of  adol- 
escence. It  is  sacred  to  health,  growth, 
and  heredity,  a  pound  of  which  is  worth 
a  ton  of  instruction.  The  guardians  of 
the  young  should  strive  first  of  all  to  keep 
out  of  nature's  way,  and  to  prevent  harm, 
and  should  merit  the  proud  title  of  de- 
fenders of  the  happiness  and  right  of 
children.  They  should  feel  profoundly 
that  childhood,  as  it  comes  fresh  from 
the  hand  of  God,  is  not  corrupt,  but  illus- 
trates the  survival  of  the  most  consum- 
mate thing  in  the  world ;  they  should  be 
convinced  that  there  is  nothing  else  so 


worthy  of  love,  reverence,  and  service  as 
the  body  and  soul  of  the  growing  child. 

Practically,  this  means  that  every  in- 
vasion of  this  leisure,  the  provision  of  a 
right  measure  of  which  is  our  first  duty 
to  youth,  has  a  certain  presumption 
against  it,  and  must  justify  itself  by  con- 
clusive reasons.  Before  we  let  the  peda- 
gogue loose  upon  childhood,  not  only 
must  each  topic  in  his  curriculum  give 
an  account  of  itself,  but  his  inroads  must 
be  justified  in  the  case  of  each  child. 

I.  The  kindergarten  age  is  from  two 
or  three  to  six  or  seven.  Here,  before 
the  ideal  school  can  be  inaugurated,  we 
need  some  work  of  rescue  from  the  sjrm- 
bolists.  Now  the  body  needs  most  atten- 
tion, and  the  soul  least.  The  child  needs 
more  mother,  and  less  teacher;  more  of 
the  educated  nurse,  and  less  of  the  meta- 
physician. We  must  largely  eliminate, 
and  partly  reconstruct,  the  mother-plays, 
while  transforming  and  vastly  enlarging 
the  repertory  of  the  gifts  and  occupa- 
tions. We  must  devel(^  the  ideal  nursery, 
playgrounds,  and  rooms,  where  light,  air, 
and  water  are  at  their  best.  The  in- 
fluences of  the  new  hygiene  have  been 
felt  least  here,  where  they  are  needed 
most.  The  neglect  of  these  basal  princi- 
ples suggests  that  we  have  still  among  us 
those  whose  practice  implies  a  belief  that 
any  old  place  is  good  enough  to  hatch  out 
beautiful  souls,  provided  only  Froebelian 
orthodoxy  of  doctrine  and  method  is 
steadfastly  maintained.  In  place  of  a 
magic  mong^ering  with  them,  the  cubes, 
spheres,  cylinder,  and  also  the  top,  soap- 
bubble,  doll,  dances,  marches,  circus,  and 
scores  of  other  free  plays  and  games ;  and 
in  place  of  two  or  three  fish,  insects,  ani- 
mals, plants,  several  score  must  be  pro- 
vided, and  a  museum  and  catalogue 
raisonne  of  toys  must  be  at  hand.  Eat- 
ing bread,  milk,  fruit,  with  some  simple 
table  manners,  and  using  paper  napkins, 
sometimes  do  wonders  for  these  human 
larvae.  Feeding  brightens  the  minds  and 
saves  the  disposition;    a    full    stomach 


•An  abstract  of  an  article  printed  in  The  Forum. 
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opens  the  mouth,  and  good  courses  of 
lessons  could  be  derived  from  the  viands 
themselves. 

The  kindergarten  should  fill  more  of 
the  day,  and  should  strive  to  kill  time. 
Part  of  the  cult  here  should  be  idleness 
and  the  intermediate  state  of  reverie.  We 
should  have  a  good  excuse  to  break  iilto 
these,  and  at  this  age  children  should 
be  carefuly  shielded  from  all  suspicion 
of  any  symbolic  sense.  Thus  in  play  and 
in  play  only,  life  is  made  to  seem  real. 
Imitation  should  have  a  far  larger  scope. 
Children  should  hear  far  more  English 
and  better,  and  in  the  later  years  the  ear 
should  be  trained  for  French  or  German. 
Color  should  never  be  taught  as  such. 
The  children  of  the  rich,  generally  pre- 
maturely individualized  or  over-individ- 
ualized, especially  when  they  are  only 
children,  must  be  disciplined  and  sub- 
ordinated ;  while  the  children  of  the  poor, 
usually  under-individualized,  should  be 
indulged.  We  should  lose  no  syllabic  of 
the  precious  positive  philosophy  of 
Froebel,  the  deepest  of  all  moderp  educa- 
tional thinkers ;  but  we  must  profoundly 
reconstruct  every  practical  expression 
that  he  attempted  of  his  ideas,  and  must 
strive  to  induce  at  least  a  few  college- 
trained  men  and  women  to  turn  their  at- 
tention to  the  kindergarten,  thus  making 
the  training  schools  feel,  what  they  have 
hitherto  known  so  little  of,  the  real  spirit 
and  influence  of  modem  science.  Teach- 
ers should  study  every  child,  not  neces- 
sarily by  any  of  the  current  technical 
methods.  They  should  learn  far  more 
than  they  can  teach,  and  in  place  of  the 
shallow  manikin  child  of  books  they 
should  see,  know,  and  love  only  the  real 
thing.  After  this  metempsychosis,  the 
kindergarten  should  be,  and  should  be- 
come, an  integral  part  of  every  school 
system. 

II.  The  age  of  about  seven  or  eight  is  a 
transition  period  of  the  greatest  interest 
for  science.  Tfien  most  children  have  less 
chewing  surface  by  three  or  four  teeth; 
there  is  a  year  or  more  of  increased  dan- 
ger to  the  heart ;  the  breath  is  shorter  and 
fatigue  easier ;  lassitude,  nervousness, 
visual  disorders,  and  cough  are  somewhat 
more  imminent;  and  the  blood  is  more 
often  impoverished.  The  brain  has  prac- 
tically finished  for  life  its  growth  in 
weight  and  size ;  and  all  work  and  strain 


must  be  reduced.  Some  important  cor- 
ner in  its  time  of  development,  not  yet 
fully  understood,  is  turned. 

III.  At  eight  or  nine  there  begins  a 
new  period,  which,  for  nearly  four  years, 
to  the  dawn  of  puberty,  constitutes  a 
unique  stage  of  life,  marked  off  by  many 
important  differences  from  the  period 
which  precedes  and  that  which  follows 
it.  During  these  years  there  is  a  de- 
creased rate  of  growth,  so  that  the  body 
relatively  rests;  but  there  is  a  striking 
increase  of  vitality,  activity,  and  power 
to  resist  disease.  Fatigue,  too,  is  now 
best  resisted,  and  it  is  amazing  to  see  how 
much  can  be  endured.  The  average  child 
now  plays  more  games  and  has  more 
daily  activity,  in  proportion  to  size  and 
weight,  than  at  any  other  stage.  It 
would  seem,  as  I  have  proposed  elsewhere 
with  ground  for  the  theory,  as  though 
these  four  years  represented,  on  the  re- 
capitulation theory,  a  long  period  in  some 
remote  age,  well  above  the  simian,  but 
mainly  before  the  historic,  period,  when 
our  early  forebears  were  well  adjusted  to 
their  environment. 

However  this  may  be,  child  nature  sug- 
gests very  plainly  that  this  period  should 
be  mainly  devoted  to  drill,  habituation, 
and  mechanism.  The  age  of  reason  is  only 
dawning,  and  is  not  yet  much  in  order; 
but  discipline  should  be  the  watchword 
here.  Writing,  and  even  reading,  for  in- 
stance, should  be  neglected  in  our  system 
before  eight,  and  previous  school  work 
should  focus  on  stories,  the  study  of  na- 
ture, and  education  by  play  and  other 
activities.  Now  writing  and  reading 
should  be  first  taught  with  stress.  Their 
nascent  period  is  now  beginning.  If  we 
teach  them  before,  we  are  apt  to  make 
the  average  child  a  bad  writer  for  life 
by  precocious  over-emphasis  on  the  finer 
muscles.  Modem  studies  show  that  the 
zigzag  of  the  eye  back  and  forth  along 
the  printed  line  is  as  dangerous  as  is  the 
too  early  wigwag  of  the  pen.  At  best 
the  strain  laid  upon  these  tiny  muscles 
is  dangerous. 

Verbal  memory  is  now  at  its  very  best, 
and  should  be  trained  far  more  than  it 
is.  We  are  now  educating  the  automatic 
bases  of  both  mind  and  morals,  and  habits 
are  never  so  easily  formed  or  made 
stable.  Manual  training  and  games 
should  be  extremely   diverse,    manifold, 
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and  thorough.  It  is  the  time  to  break 
in  the  human  colt,  which  is  by  nature 
in  some  sense  the  wildest  of  all  wild  ani- 
mals. If  the  piano  or  any  other  musical 
instrument  is  to  be  learned,  this  is  the 
time  for  drill,  especially  on  scales  and 
exercises.  Names,  even  technical  ones, 
come  now.  Drawing,  too,  should  now 
come  into  prominence,  beginning  in  its 
large  and  perfectly  free  form  before 
writing,  and  only  near  the  end  of  the 
period  becoming  severely  methodic  and 
accurate.  Art  training  should  not  result 
in  intimidation,  but  first  everything 
should  be  drawn — ^battles,  fires,  ship- 
wrecks, and  railroad  accidents,  with 
plenty  of  human  figures  and  action,  and 
no  angles,  straight  lines,  or  regular 
curves,  which  have  come  very  late  in  the 
history  of  the  race.  This  would  make 
drawing,  as  it  should  be,  a  real  expres- 
sion of  the  child's  soul,  and  the  child 
would  copy  what  he,  and  not  what  the 
adult,  sees. 

The  mother  tongue  will  be  the  vehicle 
of  nearly  all  the  work  of  this  period ;  but 
it  will  be  on  the  short  circuit  from  ear 
to  mouth,  which  existed  for  unknown 
eons  before  writing  or  reading,  and  not 
chiefly  on  the  long  circuit  and  biologically 
very  recent  brain-path  from  eye  to  hand. 
Teachers  praise  written  work  in  home 
and  at  school — compositions,  essays,  class 
work;  but  all  these  appeal  to  new  and 
undeveloped  powers  of  nerve  and  muscle. 
It  is  because  we  try  to  establish  good 
English  upon  these  foundations,  so  pre- 
carious at  this  stage,  that  we  have  so  much 
and  so  just  complaint  of  bad  English.  We 
ruin  both  handwriting  and  idiomatic 
speech  by  precocity.  The  child  should  live 
in  a  world  of  sonorous  speech.  He 
should  hear  and  talk  for  hours  each  day ; 
and  then  he  would  lay  foundations  for 
terse  and  correct  English,  and  would  keep 
read-writing,  as  it  should  forever 
be,  subordinate  to  hearing  and  speaking. 
He  would  write  as  he  speaks,  and  we 
should  escape  the  abomination  of  bookish 
talk.  At  this  stage  written  wprk  should 
be  required  far  less  than  at  present. 

Further,  to  secure  these  ends,  we  must 
first  lay  less  stress  upon  correct  spelling 
— which  is,  after  all,  of  far  less  impor- 
tance than  we  think — and  also  upon  cor- 
rect, adult  Addisonian  syntax.  Good 
grammar  is  too  much  to  expect  yet.     We 


must  strive  first  for  utterance  and  ex- 
pression, which  may  be  homely  if  only 
vigorous  and  adequate.  Hence,  much 
that  we  call  slang  has  its  place,  and  is 
really  a  revival  of  English  in  its  most 
formative  stage.  The  boy  is  not  totally 
depraved  because  he  loves  the  speech  of 
Chimmie  Fadden,  of  Mr.  Ade,  or  of  "The 
Qiarwoman,"  because  such  language  is 
fresh  from  the  mint  where  all  words  were 
made.  Our  end  is  the  cultivation. of  ex- 
pression, which  must  bring  out  clearly 
and  strongly  what  is  in  the  boy's  soul. 
This  expression  must  be  of  a  kind  at 
least  no  less  effective  for  other  boys  than 
for  us.  A  training  that  gives  the  power 
of  writing  or  even  talking  upon  any 
subject  or  upon  none  in  particular  is  bad 
and  vicious.  Children  have  no  right  to 
write  unless  it  is  upon  some  subject  that 
they  know  and  upon  which  they  feel 
strongly. 

At  this  stage  arithmetic,  so  greatly 
overdone  in  American  schools,  should  be 
mechanized  with  plenty  of  mental  exer- 
cises, and  later  with  rules  and  processes 
for  written  work,  with  only  little  attempt 
at  explanation.  The  elements  of  geom- 
etry, especially  on  the  constructive  side, 
and  the  metric  system  should  come  early, 
and  the  rudiments  of  algebra  later.  This 
is  the  stage,  too,  for  beginning  one  or 
two  foreign  languages.  These  should 
always  first  be  taught  by  ear  and  mouth. 

As  to  the  dead  languages,  if  they  are 
to  be  taught,  Latin  should  be  begun  not 
later  than  ten  or  eleven,  and  Greek  never 
later  than  twelve  or  thirteen.  Here  both 
object  and  method  are  very  different. 
These  languages  are  taught  through  Eng- 
lish, and  the  eye-hand  circuit  should  have 
much  more  prominence.  Word  matching 
and  translation  are  the  goal.  The  chief 
reason  why  the  German  boy  of  fifteen  or 
sixteen  in  Unter  Secunda  does  so  easily 
here  what  seems  to  us  prodigious  is  be- 
cause he  is  taught  to  study ;  and  the  teach- 
er's chief  business  in  class  is  not  to  hear 
recitations,  but  to  study  with  the  boys. 
One  of  the  best  of  these  teachers  told 
me  that  the  boy  should  never  see  a  dic- 
tionary or  even  a  vocabulary,  but  the 
teacher  must  be  a  "pony."  The  pupil 
should  never  be  brought  face  to  face 
with  an  unknown  sentence,  but  every- 
thing  must  be  carefully  translated  for 
him ;  he  must  note  all  the  unknown  words 
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from  the  teacher's  lips  and  all  the  special 
grammatical  points,  so  that  home  study 
and  the  first  part  of  the  next  lesson 
will  be  merely  repetitions  of  what  the 
teacher  had  told  and  done. 

The  modern  school  geography  should 
be  reduced  to  about  one-fourth  or  even 
one-eighth  of  its  present  volume.  Our 
geographies  do  not  respect  the  unity  of 
the  child's  mind.  Their  facts  are  con- 
nected neither  with  each  other  nor  with 
the  nascent  stages  of  growth.  The  inter- 
est in  primitive  man  and  animals  cul- 
minates from  nine  to  ten;  that  in  trade 
and  governmental  parts  of  geography 
comes  from  sixteen  to  twenty.  The 
geographies  of  the  last  two  or  three  years 
have  mitigated,  but  by  no  means  healed, 
these  evils. 

The  hand  is  in  a  sense  never  so  near 
the  brain  as  now;  knowledge  never  so 
strongly  tends  to  become  practical;  mus- 
cular development  never  so  conditions 
mental.  Muscle  training  of  every  kind, 
from  play  up  to  manual  work,  must  now 
begin.  Instead  of  the  Swedish  or  other 
curriculized  and  exactly  finished  objects 
made,  we  should  have  a  curriculum  of 
toys  at  first  and  of  rude  scientific  appa- 
ratus later,  where  everything  will  focus 
more  upon  the  ulterior  use  of  the  object 
than  upon  the  process  of  making  it. 
All  these  things  will  be  chosen  from  the 
field  of  the  child's  interests. 

Singing  will  be  prominent  in  the  ideal 
school  at  this  age;  but  far  more  time 
will  be  given  to  rote  singing  than  to 
singing  from  notes,  especially  at  first. 
Music  is  the  language  of  the  feelings 
just  as  speech  is  of  the  intellect.  It  is 
as  absurd  to  teach  notes  to  children  before 
they  can  sing  well  as  it  would  be  to  teach 
them  reading  before  they  can  speak.  The 
object  of  musical  education  in  the  public 
school  is  to  express  and  train  the  emo- 
tions, and,  through  these,  the  will  and 
character,  to  preform  joys  and  conduct, 
and  not  to  make  musicians. 

Reason  is  still  very  undeveloped.  The 
child's  mind  is  at  a  stage  when  there  is 
little  in  it  that  has  not  been  brought  in 
by  way  of  sense.  We  must  open  wide 
the  eye-gate  and  the  ear-gate.  "Show," 
"demonstrate,"  and  "envisage"  should  be 
our  watchwords,  not  "explain."  We  can 
easily  make  casuists  and  prigs,  but  we 
jeopardize  thereby  the  ultimate  vigor  of 


reason.  Hence  we  should  explain  very 
little.  Even  with  respect  to  morals  and 
conduct  the  chief  duty  of  the  child  at  this 
age  is  to  obey.  In  most  cases  to  try  to 
explain  brings  self-consciousness  and  con- 
ceit. 

In  fine,  this  is  the  age  for  training, 
with  plenty  of  space  and  time,  however, 
for  spontaneity  and  voluntary  action. 
The  good  teacher  is  a  true  pedotrieb,  or 
boy  driver.  He  needs  some  method,  but 
much  more  matter.  He  or  she  finds 
relatively  little  sentiment  but  much 
selfishness  bound  up  in  the  hearts  of  chil- 
dren at  thii  a^e.  One  of  the  chronic 
errors  of  too  fond  mothers  and  of  mod- 
em teachers  is  to  overestimate  the  capac- 
ities of  children,  especially  boys,  at  this 
age  for  sympathy  with  adult  feelings  or 
interests.  The  world  we  live  in  is  not 
theirs.  We  are  "Olympians,"  and  can 
enforce  our  will  because  we  are  stronger. 
We  must  be  tolerated  and  respected,  and 
must  be  treated  with  all  the  forms  of 
respect  and  obedience  that  we  require; 
but  the  interest  of  children  at  this  age  is 
almost  exclusively  in  each  other,  and  in 
each  other's  ways,  not  in  adults.  This 
breaks  out  suddenly,  but  just  later. 

Just  before  this  period  ends,  boys  and 
girls  in  the  ideal  school  will  be  chiefly, 
though  not  exclusively,  placed  under  the 
care  of  teachers  of  their  own  sex.  At 
the  close  of  this  period  the  ideal  child, 
ideally  trained,  will  be  first  of  all  helpful 
and  active  in  body  and  mind;  will  read 
and  write  well;  will  know  a  great  deal 
about  the  different  aspects  of  nature  in 
his  home  environment ;  will  not  be  book- 
ish, but  will  already  know  a  few  dozen 
well-chosen  books;  will  understand  and 
read  simple  French  and  German ;  and  will 
perhaps  have  had  a  good  start  in  Latin 
and  Greek.  Some  buds  of  specialization 
will  have  begun  to  bourgeon.  This  child 
will  be  able  to  play  several  dozen  games ; 
will  know  something  of  a  number  of 
industries ;  and  will  be  able  to  make  sev- 
eral dozen  things  that  he  is  interested 
in.  He  will  be  respectful,  though  not 
particularly  affectionate,  and  will  take 
pleasure  in  obeying  those  he  likes,  and 
perhaps,  more  in  disobeying  those  he  dis- 
likes. He  will  have  attempted  a  num- 
ber of  organizations  for  teams,  and  will 
have  formed  a  few  societies,  but  all  will 
have  been  transient.     He  will  have  some 
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acquaintance  with  most  of  the  story  roots 
and  literary  monuments  of  the  world, 
perhaps  two  or  three  score  in  number. 
He  will  sing,  and  will  draw  almost  any- 
thing, not  well,  but  intelligibly  and  with- 
out affectation. 

Lastly,  the  ideal  teacher  at  this  age 
will  be  the  captain  of  the  child's  soul; 
will  be  able  to  do  some  things  with  his 
or  her  body  that  the  child  cannot ;  will  be 
able  to  answer  most  of  the  questions  sug- 
gested by  the  field,  the  forest,  the  beach, 
the  street,  and  their  denizens;  will  sug- 
gest plays  and  umpire  games ;  will  per- 
haps know  a  little  of  coaching,  but  will 
be  a  stem  disciplinarian,  genial  withal, 
but  rigorous  and  relentless  in  his  exac- 
tions, and  intolerant  of  all  scamped  work ; 
will  love  occasional  excursions  and  ex- 
peditions; will  perhaps  sing,  play,  and 
draw  a  little;  will  be  able  to  do  some- 
thing expertly  well ;  and,  a^  perhaps  the 
culminating  quality,  will  have  a  reper- 
tory of  the  greatest  stories  the  human 
race  has  ever  told  or  heard. 

IV.  Adolescence  is  a  term  now  ap- 
plied to  a  pretty  well-marked  stage,  be- 
ginning at  about  thirteen  with  girls  and 
a  year  later  with  boys,  and  lasting  about 
ten  years,  to  the  period  of  complete  sex- 
ual maturity.  It  is  subdivided  into 
pubescence,  the  first  two  years;  youth 
proper,  from  sixteen  to  twenty  in  boys 
and  perhaps  fifteen  to  nineteen  in  girls; 
and  a  finishing  stage  through  the  early 
twenties.  The  first  stage  is  marked  by 
a  great  increase  in  the  rate  of  growth  in 
both  height  and  weight.  It  is  a  period 
of  greater  susceptibility  to  sickness  for 
both  sexes ;  but  this  vulnerability  is  due 
to  the  gjeat  changes,  and  the  death  rate 
is  lower  in  the  early  teens  than  at  any 
other  age.  It  is  the  time  when  there  is 
the  most  rapid  development  of  the  heart 
and  all  the  feelings  and  emotions.  Fear, 
anger,  love,  pity,  jealousy,  emulation, 
ambition,  and  sympathy  are  either  now 
bom  or  springing  into  their  most  intense 
life.  Now  young  people  are  interested 
in  adults,  and  one  of  their  strong  pas- 
sions is  to  be  treated  as  if  they  were 
mature.  They  desire  to  know,  do,  and 
be  all  that  becomes  a  man  or  woman. 
Childhood  is  ending,  and  plans  for  future 
vocations  now  spring  into  existence,  and 
slowly  grow  definite  and  controlling. 

There  is  often  a  new  and  exquisite 


sensitiveness  to  every  breath  of  criticism, 
praise,  or  blame.  All  are  anxious  to 
know  whether  they  are  inferior  or  super- 
ior to  others.  There  may  be  observed 
both  a  new  diffidence  and  a  new  self- 
assertion.  The  largest  percentage  of 
criminals  is  found  in  the  later  teens, 
and  at  this  time  most  conversions  occur 
also.  Both  pleasure  and  pain  are  vastly 
intensified.  Pugnacity  becomes  very 
strong,  as  does  the  instinct  for  showing 
oflF.  The  large  muscles  and  then  the 
small  develop  rapidly,  but  are  at  first  un- 
enduring  and  clumsy.  The  heart  and 
arteries  are  suddenly  enlarged,  and  the 
blood  pressure  is  increased.  Blushing  is 
greatly  developed.  Nature  puts  body 
and  soul  on  their  mettle. 

It  is  the  age  when  the  majority  leave 
school  forever  and  begin  life  for  them- 
selves. The  apex  of  the  runaway  and 
tmancy  curve  is  here.  It  is  the  age  of 
spring  fever,  when  previous  life  seems 
dead,  and  the  soul  would  moult  it  and 
be  done  with  it.  It  is  the  most  vulnerable 
and  difficult  of  all  periods  after  infancy, 
the  severest  test  of  parent,  teacher,  and 
pedagogical  methods.  It  is  the  point 
where,  in  the  sequential  history  of  the 
race,  education  has  begun  in  every  in- 
digenous race,  and  from  which  it  widens 
up  toward  the  university  and  down  to- 
ward the  kindergarten,  just  in  proportion 
as  civilization  advances  and  the  mass  of 
culture  material  g^ows. 

First  of  all,  the  drill  and  mechanism  of 
the  previous  period  must  be  gradually 
relaxed,  and  an  appeal  must  be  made 
to  freedom  and  interest.  Individuality 
must  have  a  far  longer  tether.  We  must 
and  can  really  teach  nothing  that  does 
not  appeal  to  interests  deep  enough  to 
make  it  seem  of  almost  supreme  value 
in  the  world.  We  can  no  longer  coerce 
and  break,  but  must  lead  and  inspire. 
To  drill  merely  is  now  to  arrest.  Each 
individual  must  be  studied  and  made  a 
special  problem,  if  his  personality  is  to 
come  to  full  maturity.  Hence,  there 
must  be  a  wide  range  of  elective  study 
for  those  who  continue  at  school. 

In  the  ideal  school  system,  the  sexes 
will  now,  for  a  time  at  least,  pretty 
much  part  company.  They  are  begin- 
ning to  diflFer  in  every  cell  and  tissue*, 
and  girls  for  a  time  need  some  exemp- 
tion from  competition.     They  have  more 
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power  than  boys  to  draw  upon  their 
capital  of  physical  energy  and  to  take 
out  of  their  system  more  than  it  can 
afford  to  lose,  for  the  individuals  of  one 
generation  can  consume  more  than  their 
share  of  vigor  at  the  expense  of  posterity. 
In  soul  and  body  girls  are  more  con- 
servative; males  vary,  differentiate,  and 
are  more  radical.  Reproduction  requires 
a  far  larger  proportion  of  body  and  f tmc- 
tion  in  females.  Now  the  leaders  of  the 
new  education  for  girk  recommend  train- 
ing them  for  self-support,  assuming  that 
if  wifehood  and  motherhood  come  those 
who  have  received  such  a  training  can 
best  take  care  of  themselves.  This  as- 
sumption is  radically  wrong  and  vicious, 
and  should  be  reversed.  Every  girl 
should  be  educated  primarily  to  become 
a  wife  and  mother,  and,  if  this  is  done 
wisely  and  broadly,  the  small  minority 
who  remain  single  will  with  this  train- 
ing be  best  able  to  care  for  themselves. 

A  third  conclusive  and  far-reaching 
principle  is  that  at  no  stage  of  life  is  the 
power  to  appreciate  and  apprehend  so 
very  far  ahead  of  the  power  to  express. 
Hence  we  should  let  up  on  examinations ; 
we  should  cast  our  bread  upon  the  wa- 
ters, knowing  that  it  will  be  found  after 
many  days,  because  so  sensitized  is  the 
soul  now  that  nothing  is  lost.  Mental 
and  moral  teaching  and  influences  sink 
at  once  too  deep  to  be  reproduced  in  ex- 
aminations of  the  present  type  without  in- 
jury to  both  mind  and  will.  There  is 
nothing  in  .the  whole  environment  to 
which  the  adolescent  nature  does  not 
keenly  respond. 

Yet  another  change  is  well  defined. 
Whereas  previously  the  pupil  could  work 
with  some  skill  and  accuracy,  now  body 
and  mind  are  both  again  so  plastic  and 
unformed  that  they  are  clumsy,  and  pre- 
cision and  finish  cannot  be  bought  ex- 
cept at  too  great  a  price.  The  teacher's 
cue  is  now  to  graft  the  soul  all  over  with 
buds  and  scions,  and  not  to  try  to  gather 
a  harvest.  The  mind  has  laid  aside  its 
power  to  finish  and  elaborate.  It  can 
rudely  assimilate  everything  by  turns,  but 
nothing  well.  The  fundamental  system 
of  the  body,  which  consists  of  the  large 
muscles  and  not  the  small,  and  which 
therefore  makes  coarse  massive  move- 
ments, and  not  exact  ones,  has  now  its 
innings;  and  the   fundamentals  of  the 


soul,  which  are  instinct  and  intuition,  and 
not  pure  intellect,  are  now  in  season.  We 
must  lay  new  and  larger  foundations. 

But,  more  specifically,  what  do  these 
changes  involve  in  the  ideal  school  of  the 
future?  The  transition  from  the  gram- 
mar to  the  high  school  in  this  cotmtry 
corresponds  far  better  than  the  European 
system  to  the  need  of  changed  environ- 
ment at  the  age  of  fourteen;  and  this 
constitutes  a  rare  opportunity  which  has, 
however,  been  thrown  away. 

For  all  these  problems  as  a  class,  high- 
school  teachers  care  less  than  those  of 
any  other  grade,  if  indeed  they  suspect 
their  existence.  For  them  adolescence  is 
just  a  stage  when  children  are  so  much 
farther  along  than  in  the  grammar  school, 
and  know  so  much  less  than  they  must  to 
enter  college.  For  such  teachers  the  task 
is  simply  to  convert  their  pupils  into 
freshmen,  and  they  await  with  hope  or 
fear  the  assignment  of  their  stint  in  the 
form  of  college  requirements.  They  have 
abandoned  all  initiative ;  have  renotmced 
their  birthright  of  interpreting,  and  min- 
istering to,  the  needs  of  one  stage  of  life ; 
have  had  little  professional  training ;  have 
little  interest  in  education  in  the  large 
meaning  of  that  term ;  and  care  little  for 
work  of  the  lower  grades.  The  result  is 
that  boys,  who  insist  more  on  their  own 
individuality,  leave  the  high  school:  in 
the  country  at  large  about  sixty  per  cent 
of  its  pupils  are  now  girls. 

The  college  depends  on  the  high  school, 
and  not  vice  versa.  The  latter  should 
declare  its  independence,  and  proceed  to 
solve  its  own  problems  in  its  own  way; 
it  should  strive  to  fit  for  life  those  whose 
education  stops  here,  and  should  bring 
the  college  to  meet  its  own  demands. 

Few  institutions  of  modem  civilization 
so  distrust  human  nature  as  does  the  mod- 
ern American  high  school,  when  under 
college  domination.  For  lower  grades 
the  law  of  compulsory  attendance  is  an- 
alogous to  a  high  protective  tariff,  which 
removes  the  stimulus  to  better  methods 
of  manufacture,  and  interferes  with  the 
law  of  competition,  which  is  the  main- 
spring of  evolution.  The  high  school  is 
no  less  effectively  protected  against  the 
currents  of  new  ideas,  and  is  left  to  be  a 
victim  of  tradition,  routine,  the  iron  law 
of  mechanism.  It  takes  the  easiest  way 
by  working  under  the  shelter  and  dicta- 
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tion  of  the  college  above  and  on  the  mo- 
mentum of  the  grammar  school  below. 
This,  I  believe,  accounts  for  the  rapidly 
decreasing  numbers  as  we  go  up  the  high- 
school  classes ;  for  the  decreasing  propor- 
tion of  high-school  boys  who  go  to  col- 
lege; for  the  preponderance  of  girls  in 
the  high  school ;  ^nd  for  the  educational 
apathy  of  the  high-school  teacher,  who  is 
prone  to  all  the  narrowness  and  affecta- 
tion of  the  specialist,  without  his  redeem- 
ing virtue  of  productiveness  in  research. 

The  teacher  must  teach  more,  and 
know  more ;  he  must  be  a  living  fountain, 
not  a  stagnant  pool.  He  should  not  be 
a  dealer  in  desiccated,  second-hand 
knowledge,  a  mere  giver-out  and  hearer 
of  lessons.  That  is  the  chief  and  humil- 
iating difference  between  our  secondary 
teachers  and  those  abroad,  who  are  most- 
ly doctors  of  philosophy,  as  they  should 
be.  If  we  could  move  many  university 
professors  to  the  college,  many  college 
professors  to  the  high  school,  many  high- 
school  teachers  to  the  grammar  school, 
and  some  grammar-school  teachers,  with 
at  least  a  sprinkling  of  college  graduates, 
into  the  kindergarten,  it  would  do  much. 

I  have  spoken  frankly,  and  have  dealt 
only  with  general  principles  over  a  vast 
field,  far  too  large  to  be  adequately  dis- 
cussed here.  I  have  carefully  avoided  all 
details,  although  I  have  fully  worked 
them  out  on  paper  at  great  length,  for 


each  topic  to  the  close  of  the  high-school 
period  or  the  age  of  nineteen,  when  phys- 
ical growth  is  essentially  completed. 
This  material  will  soon  appear  in  a  vol- 
ume. The  chief  petition  in  my  daily 
prayer  now  is  for  a  millionaire.  With 
the  means  at  hand,  I  have  no  shadow  of 
doubt  or  fear  but  that  in  five  years  from 
the  date  of  any  adequate  gift,  we  shall 
be  able  to  invite  all  interested  to  a  system 
of  education,  covering  this  ground,  which 
will  be  a  practical  realization  of  much 
present  prophecy,  and  which  will  com- 
mend itself  even  to  the  most  conserva- 
tive defenders  of  things  as  they  are  and 
have  been,  because  the  best  things  estab- 
lished will  be  in  it.  But  it  will  be  essen- 
tially pedocentric  rather  than  scholiocen- 
tric ;  it  may  be  a  little  like  the  Reforma- 
tion, which  insisted  that  the  Sabbath,  the 
Bible,  and  the  church  were  made  for  man 
and  not  he  for  them ;  it  will  fit  both  the 
practices  and  the  results  of  modem  sci- 
ence and  psychological  study;  it  will 
make  religion  and  morals  more  effective ; 
and,  perhaps,  above  all,  it  will  give  indi- 
viduality in  the  school  its  full  rights,  as 
befits  a  republican  form  of  government, 
and  will  contribute  something  to  bring 
the  race  to  the  higher  maturity  of  the 
superman  that  is  to  be,  effectiveness  in 
developing  which  is  the  highest  and  final 
test  of  art,  science,  religion,  home,  state, 
literature,  and  every,human  institution. 


BARDEEN— BARNARD. 


The  best  news  of  the  season  is  the  an- 
nouncement that  C.  W.  Bardeen,  of  Syr- 
acuse, has  secured  all  the  plates,  volumes, 
bound  and  unbound,  of  the  late  Henry 
Barnard's  publications.  There  are  in  all 
thirty-five  tons  of  material.  Now  it  will 
be  possible  for  the  educational  world  to 
have  the  advantage  of  the  treasures  in 
these  writings  which  not  only  have  not 
been  available  in  recent  years,  but  which 
would  undoubtedly  never  have  been  had 
not  Mr.  Bardeen  secured  these  plates  and 
volumes.  No  other  publisher  is  in  po- 
sition to  bring  the  necessary  order  out  of 
chaosi 

There  are  21,000  plates,  weighing  fif- 
teen tons.    These  are  the  pages  of  the 


famous  thirty  volumes  of  the  "Barnard 
Journal  of  Education."  All  trouble  has 
arisen  from  the  fact  that  Dr.  Barnard 
had  from  time  to  time  taken  out  of  these 
various  volumes  plates  for  the  making  of 
eighteen  other  special  books,  and  the  stray 
plates  were  never  put  back  where  they 
belonged. 

Of  the  thirty  volumes,  Mr.  Bardeen 
will  be  prepared  very  soon,  probably  by 
October,  to  furnish  twenty-seven,  and 
one  by  one  the  other  three  volumes  will 
be  gotten  ready,  but  it  will  be  impossible 
to  say  when  the  last  of  these  will  come 
from  the  bindery. 

Of  the  eighteen  special  books,  there 
are  now  some  volumes  of  each,  though 
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only  one  of  these  will  ever  be  reprinted. 
This  is  "The  Kindergarten  and  Child 
Study  Papers."  Those  who  desire  a 
complete  set  of  Dr.  Barnard's  works 
must  attend  to  the  matter  at  once. 

Think  what  it  means  to  have  Mr.  Bar- 
deen  make  available  some  books  that  have 
not  been  upon  the  market  for  fifteen 
years!  Now  for  the  first  time  a  pub- 
lisher has  possession  of  the  annotations 
of  Dr.  Barnard,  which  are  on  the  mar- 
gins of  the  first  edition.  This  may  mean 
much  in  the  matter  of  perfecting  the  new 
edition.  Mr.  Bardeen  also  possesses  the 
complete  index  to  everything  that  Dr. 
Barnard  ever  wrote,  an  index  that  con- 
tains four  times  as  many  titles  as  that 


issued  by  the  United  States  bureau  of 
education. 

It  is  also  of  interest  to  note  that  the 
conditions  upon  which  Mr.  Bardeen  se- 
cured all  these  treasures  is  that  one-half 
of  all  the  profits  shall  go  to  the  daughters, 
who  will  thus  be  able  to  retain  the  home 
and  birthplace  of  their  father.  There  is 
nothing  else  in  the  world  so  valuable  as 
a  source  of  educational  information  as 
these  publications  which  Mr.  Bardeen  has 
rescued,  and  aside  from  their  value,  it  is 
a  grand  thing  that  the  Barnard  birth- 
place and  life-long  homestead  is  to  be 
preserved  and  occupied  by  the  daughters 
— the  great  American  educational  Mecca. 
— New  England  Journal  of  Education. 


SCIENCE  OF  EDUCATION,  ITS  PRESENT  ASPECT  AND 

OUTLOOK. 

BY  PROP.   PRANCIS  W.   PARKER, 
School  of  Education  of  the  Univeraifcy  of  Chicago. 


It  is  twenty-nine  brief  years  since  the 
beginning  of  the  first  real  kindergarten  in 
America.  Madam  Kraus-Boelte  is  still 
young  and  vigorous,  and  enthusiastic  in 
her  divine  work,  which  she  began  in 
1872.  The  great  apostle  of  the  kinder- 
garten in  America,  Miss  Elizabeth  Pea- 
body,  whose  memory  we  reverence  to- 
day and  always,  had  done  some  wise, 
earnest,  careful  work  in  preparation. 
She  found  the  kindergarten  and  brought 
it  to  America.  It  is  needless  to  recount 
the  marvelous  history  of  the  growth  of 
the  kindergarten  in  our  free  land.  In- 
deed it  is  so  close  to  us  that  we,  young- 
est and  oldest,  are  familiar  with  it.  The 
fire  of  that  spirit  which  leads  to  liberty 
touched  the  freedom-loving  soul  of  Miss 
Peabody.  The  problem  was  the  evolu- 
tion of  a  free  government,  and  she  saw 
the  gjeat  initiatory  work  of  Froebel. 
Then  it  flew  from  East  to  West.  We 
know  how  Miss  Blow  took  it  up  in  St. 
Louis,  and  Mrs.  Putnam  in  Chicago,  and 
we  also  know  of  the  divine  work  of 
Agassiz's  daughter,  Mrs.  Shaw.  Not 
only  in  this  century,  but  in  all  the  ages 
past,  never  came  a  reform  in  education 
more  needed  and  more  potent. 


This  great  meeting  of  the  Internation- 
al Kindergarten  Association  testifies  to 
the  zeal  and  enthusiasm  all  over  Ameri- 
ca. From  every  quarter  of  this  great 
coimtry  you  come  to  get  renewed  inspira- 
tion and  guidance  to  push  your  work  on 
to  higher  life.  And  it  is  to  go  on.  Just 
how  we  may  not  know ;  just  when  it  will 
reach  its  highest  goal  we  do  not  know. 
We  do  know  that  there  is  much  of  pray- 
er, much  of  work,  much  of  thought 
ahead. 

Our  fathers  founded  the  common 
school,  the  most  divine  institution  on 
earth,  to  evolve  a  free  government,  a  re- 
public. The  organization  of  the  com- 
mon school  is  yet  young,  dating  from 
1837,  when  Horace  Mann  took  the  lead- 
ership in  Massachusetts.  Yet  though  in 
its  swaddling  clothes  it  holds  that  which 
will  regenerate  the  world.  And  if  the 
kindergarten  is  true  to  the  principles  of 
Froebel,  it  will  permeate  and  penetrate 
the  whole  common  school  system,  from 
the  lowest  grade  to  the  highest,  for  the 
principles  of  Froebel  are  just  as  applica- 
ble to  the  university  as  to  the  kindergart- 
en. The  kindergarten  spirit  has  entered 
and  will  enter  more  and  more,  into  the 
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common  school,  until  the  name  of  the 
kindergarten  shall  be  absorbed  in  one 
name — the  common  school — leaving  that 
name  a  glorious  history  behind  and  a  still 
greater  work  before. 

What  of  the  past?  What  of  the  fu- 
ture? What  of  the  problems?  What 
of  the  needs?  Where  shall  we  seek  the 
best  guidance,  the  best  help,  to  promote 
the  principles  of  Froebel? 

Since  Froebel's  glorious  day  a  great 
abundance  of  nutrition  for  the  minds  of 
children  has  come  to  us.  Scientists  in  all 
fields  have  forced  the  secrets  of  nature; 
have  interpreted  man's  life,  his  language, 
his  manner,  and  process  of  development. 
We  have  these  products  which  Froebel 
did  not  have.  AH  the  knowledge  that 
has  been  discovered,  or  that  ever  will  be 
discovered,  is  for  the  child  and  for  the 
people  and  for  the  higher  life. 

I  need  not  speak  at  any.  length  of  the 
marvelous  changes  in  science,  for  every 
science  that  existed  only  in  name  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century  has  been  revo- 
lutionized, and  some  new  sciences  have 
come  into  being.  The  picture  is  one  for 
us  to  consider.  In  innumerable  labora- 
tories, in  the  fields,  under  the  stars — 
everywhere — ^are  trained  thinkers  who 
have  a  firm  belief  in  the  infinite  possi- 
bilities of  discovery.  These  searchers 
for  truth  believe  that  all  that  has  been 
discovered  in  any  realm  of  science  is  but 
touching  "the  hem  of  the  garment."  And 
so  they  are  delving,  experimenting,  in- 
vestigating, and  when  a  truth  is  discov- 
ered it  is  made  free  as  the  air  to  all  the 
world.  The  discoverer  presents  the  data 
that  lead  up  to  his  conclusions ;  his  broth- 
er scientists  eagerly  examine  them,  make 
the  same  and  other  experiments;  in 
short,  rigidly  test  the  truth  of  the  dis- 
covery, and  then  reject  or  accept  it.  A 
discovery  that  has  not  the  requisite  proof 
back  of  it,  or  which  cannot  be  fully  dem- 
onstrated, is  discarded.  This  is  not  ac- 
cording to  law  written  or  unwritten;  it 
is  simply  a  common  sense  mode  of  pro- 
cedure that  is  held  by  all  real  scientists. 

The  discovery  of  truth,  like  the  Roent- 
gen ray,  or  the  Pasteur  cure,  or  whatever 
it  be,  is,  as  I  have  said,  the  common 
property  of  all  scietitists  and  of  the 
world.     It  goes  into  further  investiga- 


tion ;  it  forms  a  step  in  the  onward  march 
of  discovery. 

I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  have  not 
overestimated  this,  the  general,  method 
of  the  scientist.  He  may  or  may  not  be 
inspired  by  the  ethical  value  of  his  dis- 
covery; but  whether  he  is  inspired  by  it 
or  not,  all  discoveries  in  science  are  for 
all  who  are  able  to  take  them.  There  are 
indeed  contests  long  and  earnest.  For 
instance,  some  geologists  think  that  they 
discovered  the  remains  of  man  before 
the  glacial  period ;  others  think  that  they 
did  not.  What  is  to  decide?  New  in- 
vestigations. If  human  bones  and  im- 
plements are  found  deposited  beneath  the 
glacial  drift,  that  is  a  proof.  The  ques- 
tion arouses  the  best  of  research.  Those 
who  do  or  do  not  believe  in  the  pregla- 
cial  existence  of  human  beings  are  will- 
ing, on  substantial  proof,  to  give  up  their 
working  hypothesis. 

Here  we  have  a  common  but  unwritten 
law,  found  in  the  necessities  of  study,  a 
law  which  binds  together  all  scientists 
as  one  band  of  brothers,  unites  them  in  a 
common  cause;  makes  truth  sacred,  and 
regenerates  the  world  with  constantly  re- 
newed necessities  for  higher  living. 
Quacks  and  charlatans  are  ordered  to 
the  rear,  and  only  those  who  think  and 
work  for  the  truth  through  long  years 
are  admitted  to  the  circle  of  genuine 
scientists.  Th^  field  is  altogether  too 
broad  and  deep  to  admit  of  jealousy  and 
fruitless  bickerings. 

The  history  of  science  is  an  absolute 
necessity  to  anything  like  an  economical 
onwarH  movement.  The  scientist  must 
know  what  has  been  done  in  order  to 
work  effectively.  It  is  the  free  and  com- 
mon contribution  of  all  that  is  found 
which  makes  true  progress  possible  and 
science  glorious. 

The  scientific  method  has  its  antipodes 
in  the  well  known  methods  that  preceded 
the  new  light  and  life.  The  old  method, 
if  it  may  be  so  called,  inclosed^  hemmed 
in,  obstructed^  the  dissemination  of  truth 
by  making  it  into  a  fixed  doctrine  with 
a  fixed  method.  A  philosopher,  states- 
man, philanthropist,  or  theologian,  in- 
spired by  the  urgent  needs  of  mankind, 
reveals  a  sunburst  of  new  light.  Adher- 
ents, disciples,  crowd  around  the  proph- 
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et  and  drink  in  the  inspiration.     Then 
comes  the  mistake,  the  error,  common 
to  all  ages.    The  eager  disciples  fondly 
believe  that  all  truth  has  been  discovered 
by  their  leader — ^all  truth  instead  of  a 
scintilla  of  infinite  knowledge.     Instead 
of  using  the  new  light  to  reveal  more 
and  more  the  boundless  vista  of  eternal 
truths,  the  new  found  truth  is  made  into 
a  cold  and  fixed  belief.    To  use  a  figure, 
deducing  a  doctrine  from  the  words  of 
the    reformer,    the    devoted    adherents 
build  a  wall,  so  to  speak,  around  their 
shrine,  and  plant  their  cannon  for  ag- 
gression and  defense.    Their  purpose  is 
3ie  interpretation  and   maintenance  of 
their  leader's  doctrine.  .    The  doctrine 
degrades    itself    into   forms   and    cere- 
monies.   The  devotees  fail  to  hear  the 
words :    "The  letter  killeth,  but  the  spir- 
it g^veth  life."    Enthusiasm,  blind  zeal, 
persistence,    proselytism,    control    them. 
Patriotism,  loyalty,  piety,  mean  steadfast 
devotion  to  doctrine.     To  doubt  the  in- 
terpretations they  have  made  is  disloyal- 
ty to  their  chosen  leader.     New  truth  is 
shut  out.     To  doubt  the  truth  as  they 
understand  it  is  impiety.    To  sustain  the 
doctrine  as  they  understand  it  is  virtue. 
Have  I  to  cite  instances  of  this  process 
that  has  been  going  on  throughout  the 
ages?    The  Adamic  theory  of  creation 
kept  man  from  looking  thoughtfully  at 
the  earth  for  long  centuries.     Startled 
with  a  problem,  he  solved  it  easily  with 
a  foregone  conclusion.    There  was  no 
opening  for  thought;  no  understanding 
of  how  God  is  creating  the  world  now, 
as  he  was  creating  it  millions  of  years 
ago.     "They  have    eyes  but  see    not." 
We  know  the  history  of  the  Ptolemaic 
theory.     What  vast  tomes  were  written 
upon  it !    How  much  eloquence  was  ex- 
pended upon  it!    What  vast  range  of 
learning  was  adduced  to  prove  it !     But 
the  monk  Copernicus  in  his  cloister  broke 
the  line,  reversed  the  working  hypothe- 
sis; and  we  know  his  history;  and  that 
of  Galileo,  his  co-worker.     Galileo  knew 
the  books,  the  vast  volumes  of  erudi- 
tion, upon  astronomy ;  but  he  had  the  te- 
merity to  go  out  and  look  upon  the  stars, 
and  he  had  the  awful  temerity  to  doubt 
the  conclusions  of  the  past.    Very  slpw- 
ly  the  learned  men  and  the  intelligent 
world  were  agreed  to  the  new  working 


hypothesis.  We  have  all  believed  and  as 
teachers  have  taught  La  Place's  nebular 
theory,  but  now  come  men  who  doubt 
that  hypothesis  and  propose  another, 
namely,  that  of  the  meteoric  formation  of 
worlds.  They  may  not  have  proved  it, 
but  the  true  scientists  who  believe  in  La 
Place's  theory  are  ready  for  open-minded 
investigation.  When  Darwin's  world- 
astonishing  doctrine  burst  upon  the 
world,  the  eloquence,  the  erudition,  the 
wisdom,  the  contempt  that  were  poured 
out  upon  his  head  were  without  stint 
or  measure.  But  the  scientists,  one  after 
another,  began  to  examine  the  doctrine 
and  its  proof,  and  to-day  no  person  of 
average  intelligence,  unless  he  is  paid  to 
do  so,  doubts  the  general  truth  of  evolu- 
tion. 

But  neither  Copernicus,  Galileo,  La 
Place,  or  Darwin  found  the  final  truth. 
The  great  function  of  Darwin,  as  of  the 
others,  was  to  open  up  questions,  and 
the  whole  scientific  world  is  working 
upon  them. 

The  lessons  of  the  old  methods  and  of 
the  new  are  indeed  very  plain  ones.  We 
who  have  at  heart  the  highest  interests 
of  the  children  of  to-day  and  of  the  mil- 
lions yet  to  be  should  earnestly  consider 
the  lines  of  true  progress.  You  see  the 
two  propositions.  Shall  we  go  on  as  the 
world  is  going  finding  a  doctrine,  inter- 
preting it  in  a  hundred  ways,  fighting 
within  the  lines,  preaching  that  doctrine? 
Or  shall  we  follow,  step  by  step,  the 
word  of  the  Master:  "The  letter  kill- 
eth, but  the  spirit  giveth  life ;"  "He  that 
doeth  righteousness  is  righteous;"  "He 
that  doeth  the  will  shall  know  of  the 
doctrine"?  A  shut-up  doctrine  of  any 
kind  based  upon  absolute  faith  in  creed 
— scientific,  political,  or  what  not — 
moves  not  into  the  great  problem  of 
life;  it  stands  and  defends  itself;  it  be- 
lieves that  certain  things,  ceremonies, 
forms,  methods,  will  bring  about  certain 
changes.  Never  doubting  the  doctrine, 
its  adherents  seek  no  higher  things. 

The  world  changes.  All  ideas  are 
born  under  certain  circumstances.  The 
birth  of  an  idea  is  from  the  womb  of 
the  people.  We  need  not  say  how  the 
whole  world  has  been  revolutionized. 
Society  is  changing  every  hour,  every 
day;  new  problems  are  arising.    These 
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problems  are  answered  in  two  ways :  one 
that  of  the  scientist;  the  other  that  of 
him  who  is  shut  up  in  his  own  doctrine 
and  belief.  Which  will  you  choose,  you 
who  are  the  advance  guard  of  progress  ?/ 
The  sentence  was  spoken  ages  ago,  but 
to-day  it  is  as  mighty  as  ever,  though 
the  words  of  the  great  Master  have  hard- 
ly reached  the  heart  of  mankind,  "The 
truth  shall  make  you  free."  What 
truth?  The  hypothesis  of  tradition,  of 
a  leader,  of  a  doctrinaire?  Nol  by  all 
means,  no  1  It  is  the  truth  you  find  your- 
self in  God  and  man  that  sets  you  free. 
Like  the  scientist  we  must  discover  truth 
and  set  it  to  work  out  human  weal. 
Like  the  scientist  we  must  contribute  all 
we  find  to  our  hungry  co-workers.  Like 
the  scientist  we  must  take  all  that  is 
true  and  put  it  into  the  lives  of  the  chil- 
dren. 

Is  the  past  of  no  use  to  us  ?  Of  infi- 
nite use.  It  is  our  glorious  inheritance; 
our  warning  and  our^  guide ;  our  bound- 
less treasure  to  study  and  imderstand; 
to  use  in  the  solution  of  present  prob- 
lems. In  truth,  we  comprehend  history 
only  as  we  use  it  for  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind. What  we  must  give  up  is  the  let- 
ter that  killeth.  We  must  take  into  our 
heart  of  hearts  the  spirit  of  all  revela- 
tions for  the  good  of  man.  Froebel,  our 
leader,  has  words  that  should  T)e  wrought 
into  our  souls  to-day, 

"For  the  living  thought,  the  eternal 
divine  principle  as  such  demands  and  re- 
quires free  self-activity  and  self-deter- 
mination on  the  part  of  man,  the  being 
created  for  freedom  in  the  image  of  God. 

"Again,  a  life  whose  ideal  value  has 
been  perfectly  established  in  experience 
never  aims  to  serve  as  model  in  its  form, 
but  only  in  its  essence,  in  its  spirit.  It 
is  the  greatest  mistake  to  suppose  that 
spiritual,  human  perfection  can  serve  as 
a  model  in  its  form.  This  accounts  for 
the  common  experience  that  the  taking 
of  such  external  manifestations  of  per- 
fection as  examples,  instead  of  elevating 
mankind,  checks,  nay  represses,  its  de- 
velopment, 

"It  is  true,  in  word  or  example,  the 
ideal  is  mandatory  in  all  these  cases,  but 
always  only  with  reference  to  the  spirit 
and  inner  life,  never  with  reference  to 
outer  form. 


'* Exhibit  only  thy  spiritual  essence,  thy 
life,  in  the  external,  and  by  means  of  the 
external,  in  thy  actions,  and  observe  the 
requirements  of  thy  inner  being  and  its 
nature,** 

Thus  Froebel  himself  opposed  with  all 
the  wisdom  and  energy  of  his  mighty  na- 
ture the  following  of  form  alone.  There 
are  two  ways,  the  prescribed,  foreor- 
dained forms,  courses  of  study  to  be  ap- 
plied to  all  children  alike;  or  the  study 
of  the  individual  child,  its  nature,  and 
the  needs  of  community  life.  The  best 
that  a  teacher  or  kindergartner  can  have 
is  a  boundless  faith  in  the  possibilities  of 
human  growth  and  the  quality  of  spirit 
that  measures  self  with  that  great  pur- 
pose. Then  come  life  and  joy  and  prog- 
ress into  the  schoolroom. 

Now  let  us  make  this  proposition:  a 
doctrine,  a  prescribed  course,  shuts  peo- 
ple up;  but  the  moment  a  great  problem, 
such  as  Froebel,  Pestalozzi,  Comenius, 
and  our  own  Horace  Mann  had,  takes 
shape,  then  all  the  past  comes  in,  not  as 
a  fixed  doctrine  or  as  a  fixed  method 
or  a  prescribed  mode  of  procedure.  The 
moment  the  problem  comes  to  make  men 
better,  thesfe  children  better,  humanity 
better,  then  come  to  your  hand,  ready  to 
assist  you,  all  the  reinforcement  of  the 
history  and  science  of  the  past.  It  is 
fixedness  of  doctrine  and  method  that  I 
deny  to  be  right.  It  is  movement,  prog- 
ress, I  plead  for  in  the  name  of  the  prob- 
lem of  human  liberty,  that  has  become 
greater  and  greater  to  the  American  peo- 
ple, I  am  pleading  for  the  teacher  who 
studies  the  children,  the  community,  and 
all  the  factors  that  enter  into  the  child's 
life  and  into  community  life,  and  applies 
that  which  is  good. 

The  great-souled  Froebel  began  a 
mighty  work.  He  saw  visions  of  a  re- 
generated humanity.  And  he  took  one 
step,  which  so  far  we  have  limited  to 
little  children.  That  step  means  a  new 
spirit  in  education,  a  new  life.  It  means 
that  the  teacher  is  one  day  to  be  the 
greatest  artist  on  earth;  that  the  art  of 
Michael  Angelo  and  Rubens  sinks  far 
below  the  art  of  developing  immortal 
souls.  What  has  been  given  us  in  the 
last  few  years,  for  instance,  by  physio- 
logical psychology?  We  know  now  that 
dullness,  sluggishness,  weak-mindedness, 
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are  direct  results  of  an  imperfect  body. 
We  know  that.  This  has  been  found 
since  FroebeFs  day.  No  one  can  say 
what  impulse  Froebel  gave  to  the  re- 
searches that  resulted  in  this  discovery. 
We  know  that  there  are  definite  stages 
of  growth  in  children,  and  that  children 
must  have  the  nourishment  needed  for 
each  stage.  We  know  that  the  adoles- 
cent period  is  a  period  when  the  child's 
soul  can  be  turned  to  heaven  or  cast 
down  to  hell.  We  know  these  and  many 
more  things  in  education.  Shall  they 
comes  to  us,  or  shall  we  as  doctrinaires 
shut  them  out  from  us  and  say,  "Froebel 
knew"?  I  asked  a  superintendent  of 
kindergarten  what  she  proposed  to  do, 
and  she  answered :  "What  Froebel  did ; 
he  knew."  That  is  all  one  needs  to 
know  of  that  kindergarten — ^no  thorough- 
fare. But  you  say  there  will  be  a  great 
deal  of  bad  work.  We  must  expect 
blundering.  Blundering  and  crudeness 
are  paths  to  higher  things.  We  must 
get  at  the  nature  of  the  child  and  fur- 
nish him  the  best  we  can — the  means  for 
all-around  activities,  play  and  work,  for 
the  development  of  what  is  most  precious 
— a  high  motive. 

As  one  who  has  taught  school  and  has 
tried  to  help  children  for  forty-seven 
years,  can  I  prophesy?  No,  I  have  no 
right  to  do  it.  If  good,  sound  reason  is 
not  behind  what  I  say,  then,  according 
to  the  scientific  method,  it  should  pass  as 
idle  wind.  But  I  know  that  this  coun 
try,  which  is  working  out  the  problem 
of  the  ages,  of  the  world,  of  all  the  fu- 
ture, must  have  something  better  for  the 
education  of  children.  I  know  that  God 
has  furnished  inexhaustible  means   for 


the  help  of  the  human  race.  I  know 
that  the  function  of  the  teacher  is  to 
be  a  mediator;  that  God  with  his  riches 
will  give  man  with  his  needs  the  bread 
of  life  every  day  and  every  hour. 

I  believe  that  Froebel  has  found  a  bet- 
ter and  a  higher  way.  Will  you  choose 
it  ?  Listen  to  these  words,  "Be  not  con- 
formed to  this  world,  but  be  transformed 
in  the  newness  of  light."  •  The  "newness 
of  light"  is  not  a  will-o'-the-wisp,  it  is  not 
following  this  or  that  or  the  other.  It 
comes  when  on  your  knees  you  face  the 
question  of  child  growth  and  the  nation's 
future,  yea,  the  world's  future.  It  comes 
when  you  earnestly  study  the  needs  of 
children  and  of  society.  It  will  come  like 
a  wave  of  newness  of  life,  and,  believe 
me,  it  will  help  you  in  all  your  work. 

It  was  my  great  good  fortune  to  be  a 
soldier  in  the  "greatest  civil  war  that  ever 
darkened  the  earth."  I  thank  God  I  was 
old  enough  to  go.  I  have  also  been  in 
the  war  that  is  infinitely  higher,  that  is, 
in  the  war  of  spirit,  in  the  struggle  for 
the  higher  life.  These  words  came  to 
me  in  camp  and  on  the  battle  field : 

"Mine  eyes  have  seen  the  glory  of  the  coming 

of  the  Lord. 
In  the  beauty  of  the  lilies  Christ  was  bom 

across  the  sea: 
As  he  died  to  make  men  holy,  let  us  die  to 

make  men  free." 

Let  me  change  one  word. 

Mine  eyes  have  seen  the  glory  of  the  coming 

of  the  Lord. 
In  the  beauty  of  the  lilies  Christ  was  born 

across  the  sea: 
As  he  died  to  make  men  holy,  let  us  live  to 

make  men  free. 

— Kindergarten  Retnew. 
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THE  DOCTRINE  OF  ELECTION. 


BY  HENRY  SABIN, 
Des  Moines,  la. 


The  educational  world  of  today  is 
plagued  in  all  its  members  with  the  dry 
rot  of  uniformity.  There  is  a  manifest 
tendency  to  bring  everything  pertaining 
to  school  interests  to  one  dead  level.  To 
this  end  we  have  courses  of  study  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  every  high  school ; 
courses  of  study  for  grammar  schools, 
for  primary  schools  and  for  rural  schools. 
We  are  seeking  for  uniformity  in  require- 
ments for  college  entrance.  There  is  to 
be  uniformity  in  each  and  every  institute 
—one  model  for  all.  The  same  questions 
are  submitted  for  the  examination  of 
teachers,  whether  the  candidate  is  a  grad- 
uate of  the  common  school  or  the  uni- 
versity. We  already  have  in  several 
states  a  strict  uniformity  of  text-books, 
and  it  is  almost  a  penal  offense  to  use  any 
other  than  the  one  prescribed  by  the  law. 
In  our  larger  cities  uniform  rules  and  reg- 
ulations fetter  the  teacher  at  every  step. 
Uniformity  in  discipline;  uniformity  in 
methods — uniformity  everywhere ;  uni- 
formity run  mad. 

Then  we  have  manuals  which  direct 
the  teacher  and  guide  every  step.  Man- 
uals for  physical  culture;  manuals  for 
nature  study ;  manuals  for  child  study — 
manuals  for  every  conceivable  subject  in 
the  course  of  study.  Armed  with  a  man- 
ual and  a  course  of  study,  the  teacher 
feels  himself  competent  to  undertake  the 
teaching  of  any  branch  in  the  curriculum. 
A  manufacturer  once  said,  "What  I  am 
seeking  now  is  a  machine  so  simple  that 
a  fool  can  run  it."  We  seem  to  be  aim- 
ing at  the  same  end  in  school  affairs. 
The  cry  is  to  simplify,  simplify,  and  sim- 
plify until  there  is  no  work  left  for  the 
teacher's  brains. 

What  a  teacher  who  really  desired  to 
live  and  grow  said  the  other  day  in  a 
private  conversation  is  literally  true.  "I 
would  like  to  be  permitted  to  make  use  of 
my  brains  in  school  matters,  but  if  I  did 
I  should  lose  my  position  in  six  months." 
Everything  is  made  to  hand,  cut  and 
dried,  ready  to  be  dished  out,  so  many 
spoonfuls  at  each  meal. 


It  is  time  to  call  a  halt,  at  least  long 
enough  for  consideration  of  some  im- 
portant points.  I  have  been  asked  many 
times  to  make  out  a  course  of  study  for 
"our  high  school."  My  answer  has  al- 
ways been  something  like  this :  "I  do  not 
know  the  present  conditions  of  your 
school,  and  am  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
surroundings.  I  would  not  willingly 
prepare  such  a  course  for  any  school  until 
I  had  had  a  year's  experience  in  it  as 
principal  or  teacher."  Before  I  attempt 
such  a  course  I  must  know  the  present 
advancement  of  the  pupils;  their  ability 
to  master  subjects ;  their  habits  of  study ; 
their  previous  training,  and  the  environ- 
ments of  the  school. 

Every  school  has  its  individuality,  and 
it  must  be  respected  in  making  out  a 
course  of  study  which  can  be  carried  out 
intelligently.  If  I  were  again  to  under- 
take the  charge  of  the  schools  in  a  city 
or  a  town,  I  would  do  this :  I  would  fix 
upon  a  minimum  in  each  study  to  be  at- 
tained in  every  grade,  so  that  pupils  mov- 
ing from  one  part  of  the  city  to  another 
might  find  a  place  without  loss  of  time. 
Beyond  that,  I  would  leave  each  school 
free  to  do  as  much  work  as  could  be  well 
done.  The  children  who  come  from 
families  where  books  and  the  best  influen- 
ces are  formed,  should  have  liberty  to 
advance  as  rapidly  as  the  circumstances 
would  admit.  The  children  from  fami- 
lies in  which  there  is  little  opportunity 
for  improvement  should  not  be  compelled 
to  cover  so  much  ground  in  the  text- 
books that  no  time  is  allowed  for  work 
in  general  culture  which  they  so  much 
need.  Pupils  in  the  class  first  mentioned 
need  direction  and  often  restraint  in  their 
reading ;  they  need  drill  in  their  lessons, 
and  to  be  taught  the  value  of  close  appli-^ 
cation.  Those  in  the  class  last  men-* 
tioned  need  first  of  all  to  have  habits  of 
reading  formed  and  the  taste  for  reading 
cultivated.  The  work  done  for  these  is 
of  a  different  nature  from  that  done  for 
the  other  class. 

It  is  not  uniformity  which  we  need. 
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but  a  wise  differentiation.  Right  here  I 
would  apply  the  doctrine  of  election  in  its 
fullest  sense.  There  is  a  great  difference 
in  text-books,  and  I  would  not  hesitate  to 
make  such  selection  of  books  for  different 
buildings  as  would  seem  to  best  suit  the 
case.  The  teachers  should  have  great 
latitude  in  choice  of  methods.  There  is 
little  to  be  said  for  a  superintendent  who 
compels  the  teachers  under  him  to  use 
one,  and  only  one,  method  in  teaching 
reading  or  arithmetic  or  any  other 
branch.  There  is  no  one  method  which 
is  of  universal  application,  "Hobson's 
choice"  cannot  be  applied  here. 

This  from  Thring :  "It  is  lives,  not  les- 
sons, that  are  dealt  with.  The  great  fac- 
tor of  time  determines  the  possible  and 
the  impossible."  And  yet  our  election  of 
books  and  teachers  and  methods  is  made 
entirely  with  regard  to  lessons;  none  at 
all  regarding  lives. 

There  is  room  for  the  anarchist  in  the 
education  work  of  today;  not  to  intro- 
duce chaos,  but  to  make  freedom  pos- 
sible. There  is  an  old  arithmetical  prob- 
lem something  like  this :  "A  barn  20  ip. 
square  was  situated  in  the  center  of  a  lot. 
How  much  ground  can  a  horse  graze 
upon  if  he  is  hitched  to  the  northeast  cor- 
ner by  a  rope  fifty  feet  in  length?"  So 
the  teacher  of  today  is  hitched  to  his  work 
by  a  tether  of  prescribed  length,  and  must 
graze  every  inch  of  his  ground  before  he 
can  be  moved  to  fresh  pastures.  The 
problem  recurs  to  him  continually :  "How 
much  ground  can  I  cover?"  Thring 
says:  "A  teacher  is  a  combination  of 
head,  heart,  artistic  training:  and  favor- 
ing circumstances.  Like  all  other  high 
arts,  life  must  have  free  play  or  there  can 
be  no  teaching."  He  adds :  "Teaching  is 
not  possible  if  an  inspector  is  coming  to 
count  the  number  of  bricks  made  to  or- 
der." He  might  have  added,  with  equal 
truth,  that  teaching  is  not  possible  if  the 
teacher  has  no  higher  ambition  than  to 
make  bricks  to  order. 

"Let  me  see  a  specimen  of  your  work," 
I  said  to  the  tailor.  He  did  not  take  me 
into  the  shop  where  the  hands  were  at 
work,  nor  did  he  bring  me  a  coat  half 
made  or  a  vest  just  cut  out  of  the  cloth. 


He  showed  me  a  whole  suit  hung  up 
ready  for  delivery  that  I  might  inspect 
its  entire  malce-up.  Even  that  did  not 
convince  me,  and  he  pointed  to  a  person 
in  the  street  whose  garments  were  a  per- 
fect fit  and  says,  "They  were  made  in  my , 
shop."  That  convinced  me  that  it  was 
safe  to  try  him.  The  inspector  exam- 
ines the  work  of  the  school  in  pieces.  He 
hears  a  class  recite  in  this  and  then  in  that 
study.  He  stays  an  hour  in  one  room  to- 
day, and  an  hour  in  another  room  to-mor- 
row or  next  week.  He  has  no  means  of 
studying  the  work  of  the  teacher  in  the 
finished  product  which  the  school  turns 
out.  A  teacher  in  applying  for  a  posi- 
tion wrote:  "Mr.  So-and-So  went  to 
school  to  me.  Mrs.  So-and-So  was  un- 
der my  tuition  for  three  years.  Ask  them 
about  my  teaching."  It  was  the  best  test 
of  her  work;  in  fact,  the  only  real  test 
that  she  could  offer. 

The  inspector  asks  himself  the  ques- 
tion, "What  is  this  school  doing?"  I 
have  known  him  to  carry  about  in  his 
pocket  a  little  memorandum  in  which  he 
noted  certain  points  for  his  own  guidance 
in  determining  in  his  mind  the  real  suc- 
cess of  the  teacher.  He  notes  that  the 
school  is  orderly,  the  recitation  fair,  the 
class  in  arithmetic  has  reached  page  45, 
and  so  on  to  the  end  of  a  long  list.  But 
what  of  the  influence  of  the  school  over 
the  lives  of  the  pupils?  What  of  that 
character  growth  which  sends  its  root 
deep  into  the  soul  of  the  man  ?  What  of 
the  cultivation  of  the  will  power?  What 
of  the  culture  of  that  conscience  which 
holds  the  will  to  its  purpose  of  resistance 
when  the  hour  of  temptation  comes? 
What  of  the  high  ideals  which  the  child 
has  formed  through  the  example  and  pre- 
cepts which  the  teacher  has  kept  contin- 
ually before  him  ?  In  a  word,  what  kind 
of  manhood  and  womanhood  is  likely  to 
be  developed  as  the  result  of  this  teach- 
er's work?  The  work  of  Thomas  Ar- 
nold, of  Edward  Thring,  of  Mary  Lyon, 
of  Daniel  P.  Page,  would  not  stand  for  a 
mon\ent  the  superficial  test  applied  to  the 
teachers  in  the  schools  of  this  new  cen- 
tury.— Education, 
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LITERATURE  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 


BY  A.  a  DICK. 


In  this  day  of  universal  education  and 
the  profuse  distribution  of  books,  the  for- 
mation of  a  pure  taste  should  be  one  of 
the  highest  educational  aims.  The  knowl- 
edge of  the  greatness  of  literature  as  an 
influence  in  the  world,  and  the  experi- 
ence of  its  vivifying  and  sustaining  pow- 
er, have  a  higher  value  for  the  rising  gen- 
eration than  all  the  problems  of  Euclid. 
To  know  the  biography  of  the  htmian 
race,  as  recorded  in  its  literature ;  to  learn 
the  thoughts  of  the  best  minds  on  the 
problems  of  life ;  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  the 
historian ;  to  see  with  the  eyes  of  the  poet, 
and  walk  in  the  light  of  his  interpreta- 
tion— it  is  thus  that  man  may  gradually 
rise  to  the  fulfillment  of  his  divine  des- 
tiny. When  we  see  such  a  vast  number 
of  readers  without  any  relish  for  the 
higher  literature,  and  when  we  look  for 
the  cause,  and  consider  how  a  sound 
judgment  and  a  pure  taste  may  be 
formed,  our  eye  finally  rests  upon  the 
school  as  the  place  where  a  reform  in  the 
popular  appreciation  of  literature  must 
begin.  A  true  perception  of  its  higher 
qualities  can  only  come  as  the  fruits  of  a 
better  education,  by  a  better  class  of  edu- 
cators. 

The  subject  does  not  occupy  the  place 
in  our  public  educational  systems  that  its 
importance  demands ;  it  is  not,  in  a  prop- 
er sense,  there  at  all.  Teachers  are  not 
educated  in  literature.  There  is,  indeed, 
among  them,  contentment  with  such  ac- 
quirements in  general  education  as  will 
secure  appointments,  and  no  further  as- 
pirations. What  we  want  are  thoroughly 
educated  men  and  women  who  have 
trained  minds,  sound  judgment,  good 
manners,  and  refined  common  sense.  We 
want  the  products  of  literature  as  the 
teachers  of  it. 

The  well-trained  mind  turns  to  such 
books  as  the  mental  powers  can  be  exer- 
cised in  as  naturally  as  the  eagle  pierces 
the  sky.  If  a  boy  at  school  have  tasted 
the  sweetness  of  knowledge — if  his  eye 
have  had  a  real  look  down  the  vista  of 
history,  his  mind  captivated  by  some  rev- 
elation of  science,  and  his  inward  eye 
lighted  up  at  the  poet's  fire — ^he  will  be 
able  to  look  beyond  the  hill-tops  of  time, 


and  lay  hold  of  the  eternities.  But,  if 
he  be  turned  out  half-educated,  he  is  in- 
capable of  the  effort  required  in  the  read- 
ing of  a  real  book,  and  turns  to  the  scraps 
of  the  press  as  naturally  as  a  duck  takes 
to  water.  Many  of  the  subjects  on  which 
teachers  spend  their  time,  and  which  are 
taught  in  the  schools,  may  never  be  of 
the  least  value  to  the  learner ;  but  a  real 
knowledge  of  the  best  books,  as  they  are 
related  to  him  and  to  themselves,  is  a 
never-failing  stay  ip  all  the  vicissitudes 
of  life. 

It  is  to  men  and  women  who  possess 
true  culture,  and  that  quality  of  enthu- 
siasm, natural  or  acquired,  which  is  an 
essential  condition  in  the  best  educational 
work,  that  we  must  look  for  what  is 
needed,  and  to  such  alone.  Those  who 
have  it  not  have  the  root  of  the  matter  in 
them — ^the  knowledge  from  which  it 
springs;  for  there  is  no  condition  which 
so  breeds  this  enthusiasm  as  that  of  men- 
tal fullness  and  activity. 

If  the  school  is  to  be  the  cradle  of 
this  reform,  the  home  must  be  its  birth- 
place. Parents  must  be  aroused  to  its 
importance.  For  them,  education  is  a 
natural  duty  which  they  cannot  shake  off, 
or  delegate  to  the  sole  care  of  others, 
neither  in  church  nor  state,  without  the 
evils  accruing  which  invariably  result 
from  the  breach  of  a  natural  law.  Hence 
is  seen  the  importance  of  a  wide  dissem- 
ination throughout  the  homes  of  the  na- 
tion, by  every  possible  agency,  of  whole- 
some literature,  by  which  the  fathers  and 
mothers  of  to-day  shall  be  informed,  and 
inspired  with  an  earnest  purpose  to  see 
to  their  children's  education  in  what  will 
infuse  into  the  family-life  pure  impulses, 
and  surround  the  home  with  the  blessings 
and  graces  of  a  healthy  culture.  The 
teaching  of  literature  in  a  large  sense  in 
our  schools,  by  accomplished  scholars, 
embued  with  the  enthusiasm  of  human- 
ity, would  accomplish  a  work  which  only 
the  poet  has  dreamed  of — such  a  work 
as  would  put  a  new  spirit  within  us,  and 
endow  the  generations  to  come  with  a 
fuller  and  higher  individual  and  national 
life. — Philadelphia  Times, 
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TEACHING  GEOGRAPHY.* 


BY  DR.  G.  STANLEY  HALL, 
President  of  Clark  Univertity. 


Our  text-books  treat  not  of  geography 
merely,  but  rather  of  cosmology,  or  uni- 
versology,  including  astronomy,  geology, 
zoology,  anthropology,  botany,  meteorol- 
ogy, trade  and  commerce,  politics,  his- 
tory, cartography,  each  of  these  and  oth- 
ers not  put  in  places  by  themselves  but 
scattered  through  the  book,  ignoring  all 
inner  coherence,  running  against  all  unity 
of  the  mind. 

A  serpent  was  once  thought  a  good 
symbol  of  wisdom,  but  a  sausage  would 
now  seem  to  be  the  proper  sjrmbol  of 
geographical  wisdom.  Modem  books 
pay  no  attention  to  the  capacity  of  the 
children  during  their  nascent  periods. 
Geography  as  we  teach  it  is  a  sort  of 
gehenna,  a  place  of  skulls,  a  relic  of  the 
old  science  from  which  all  the  modem 
sciences  have  split  off.  Most  of  the  texts 
are  written  by  men  without  liberal  edu- 
cation, calculated  to  take  the  eyes  of 
school  committees. 

These  geographies  should  be  used  only 
as  reference  books,  and  have  two  differ- 
ent kinds  of  texts.  For  the  lower  grade 
a  book  full  of  pictures,  with  animal  lore, 
but  no  maps,  which  are  at  best  a  ghastly 
kind  of  skeletons.  For  older  pupils,  there 


should  be  much  apparatus,  large  collec- 
tions, reference  books. 

In  the  country  schools  geography 
should  be  a  study  of  the  home  surround- 
ings, exploring  brooks  and  creeks,  stones, 
flowers,  crops,  wells,  cellar  holes,  tele- 
graph lines,  using  a  sun  dial  gnomon, 
weather  vanes,  weather  study,  but  no 
books  tcv  depend  upon.  I  introduced  the 
method  in  a  little  town  of  800  inhabi- 
tants near  Worcester,  with  the  help  of 
local  people,  working  out  a  local  curricu- 
lum of  "knowledge  of  home."  It  was 
not  quite  satisfactory  to  the  school  com- 
mittee, who  found  our  children  could  not 
bound  Wisconsin,  and  doubted  the  wis- 
dom of  "education  by  picnics,"  but  the 
experiment  proved  to  me  the  possibilities 
of  geography  as  a  study  of  outdoors.  In 
the  city  I  would  take  the  children  to  the 
markets,,  wharves,  parks,  city  hall. 

I  have  no  completed  plan  to  submit 
for  geographical  study,  but  I  maintain 
that  the  present  situation  is  intolerable, 
even  in  refined  and  self-satisfied,  but 
rather  unprogressive,  Boston.  I  would 
be  glad  to  officiate  as  a  Socratic  gadfly 
to  stir  you  up  to  advanced  thinking  and 
practical  reform. 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  EXPOSITION 


BY  NICHOLAS  MURRAY  BUTLER. 


There  are  too  many  expositions,  says 
the  man  of  the  world.  He  is  tired  of 
globe  trotting,  jaded  with  sight  seeing 
and  bored  with  life  itself.  But  the  tens 
of  thousands  of  men  and  women — and 
children,  too — who  leave  home  for  a  seri- 
ous journey  but  once  or  twice  in  a  life- 
time do  not  agree  with  him.  To  them, 
happily,  life  is  full  of  interest  and  of  awe. 
The  newspapers  and  magazines  create  for 


them  a  thousand  curious  wants  which 
they  do  not  satisfy.  They  are  constant- 
ly on  the  alert  to  learn  more  about  the 
newest  epoch  making  invention,  to  see 
if  possible  with  their  own  eyes,  or  to 
touch  perhaps  with  their  own  hands, 
some  of  the  world's  wonder  working  ma- 
chines, or  to  feast  upon  typical  art  prod- 
ucts of  mankind,  long  familiar  through 
verbal   description   and   by  photograph. 


*From  an  address  delivered  at  a  meeting  of  tbe  New  England  superintendents. 
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These  are  the  men  and  women  to  whom 
a  visit  to  a  great  exposition  is  as  full 
of  novelty,  of  strange  sensations  and  of 
charm  as  is  a  first  trip  to  Europe.  It  is 
for  many  thousands  a  liberalizing  and  an 
educating  influence. 

The  Pan-American  Exposition  at  Buf- 
falo seems  to  be  singularly  fortunate  in 
the  satisfaction  which  it  offers  to  the 
earnest  and  intelligent  visitor  in  just 
these  educational  aspects.  It  is,  in  the 
first  place,  compact,  and  therefore  more 
readily  and  more  fully  comprehensible 
than  if  it  were  more  complex  and  scat- 
tered over  wider  and  more  fatiguing 
areas.  Because  of  this  fact  it  makes  an 
impression  as  a  unit,  and  thereby  forces 
its  characteristics  of  harmony  propor- 
tion, striking  sculpture,  beauty  of  color 
and  splendor  of  decoration  upon  the  will- 
ing attention  of  even  the  most  provincial 
of  visitors.  Of  the  art  and  architecture 
of  the  Pan-American  I  have  no  technical 
competence  to  speak,  but  even  a  layman 
in  the  arts  cannot  fail  to  notice  the  deep 
esthetic  impression  that  the  exposition 
makes  upon  himself  and  those  about  him. 
This  is  education  in  the  best  sense.  It 
is  a  stimulus  to  fine  feeling,  to  an  appre- 
ciation of  beauty  in  color  and  in  form, 
and  it  is  food  for  many  subsequent  feel- 
ings of  the  same  sort.  It  is  one  of  the 
main  steps  by  which  a  whole  people  get 
an  art  education. 

It  is  not  easy  to  trace  to  all  of  its 
sources  the  newer  movement  in  public 
and  domestic  architecture,  in  decoration, 
in  parks  and  in  landscape  gardening,  but 
surely  every  such  display  on  a  grand 
scale  of  high  standards  in  all  of  these, 
as  at  Chicago  or  at  Buffalo,  must  have 
a  powerful  effect  upon  that  great  form- 
less, yet  educable,  monster,  public  opin- 
ion. We  are  moving,  as  a  people, 
toward  a  new  and  fuller  recognition  of 
the  place  and  value  of  the  esthetic  ele- 
ment in  life,  and  I,  for  one,  feel  confi- 
dent that  these  great  expositions,  in 
which  art  exerts  itself  to  the  utmost,  are 
found  art  education's  most  powerful  ally. 

Much  the  most  striking  and  best  dis- 
played exhibits  at  the  Pan-American  are 
those  contributed  by  the  government  of 
the  United  States.  Even  to  view  them 
hurriedly  is  instructive  and  informing, 
but  to  go  through  them  with  thoughtful 


care  is  a  liberal  education  in  regard  to 
many  matters  of  national  concern.  The 
work  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
which,  with  intelligent  skill  and  every 
resource  of  modem  science  at  its  c<Mn- 
mand,  is  pointing  out  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  persons  how  to  develop 
more  effectively  the  country's  resources 
and  their  own,  how  to  detect  and  prevent 
destructive  disease  in  animal  and  in  plant, 
and  how  to  extend  the  area  of  certain 
profitable  crops.  All  of  these  things  are 
illustrated  at  Buffalo  with  great  skill  and 
by  concrete  example.  The  exhibits  are 
veritable  text-books  of  a  most  useful  and 
helpful  knowledge,  and  there  is  every 
sign  tl&t  these  are  being  much  read. 

Or,  again,  examine  the  display  made 
by  the  war  department.  Side  by  side 
with  the  modem  arms  and  ordnance,  in- 
tended for  purposes  of  destruction,  are 
shown  models  of  the  engineering  work 
by  which  are  carried  on  the  great  river 
and  harbor  improvements,  intended  to 
develop  commerce,  industry  and  the  arts 
of  peace.  One  sees,  in  a  few  moments, 
what  steps  are  taken  to  confine  rivers  to 
their  banks  and  to  make  fixed  channels 
for  the  safe  carrying  of  commerce. 

In  similar  fashion  any  striking  and 
well  arranged  exhibit  educates.  It  cor- 
rects false  ideas,  fills  out  gaps  in  an  im- 
perfect knowledge  and  suggests  a  thou- 
sand and  one  trains  of  thought  which  do 
not  soon  exhaust  themselves. 

By  no  means  last  or  least  must  be  reck- 
oned the  undefined  but  powerful  educa- 
tional influence  of  any  attempt  to  realize 
on  a  vast  scale  a  high  and  worthy  ideal. 
These  noble  buildings  and  all  that  they 
suggest,  compel  thought.  Why  are  they 
here?  How  did  the  exposition  come  to 
be  called  Pan-American?  What  thought 
lies  behind  the  words  Pan-American? 
These  questions,  and  a  score  of  others 
like  them,  are  uppermost  in  the  minds 
of  many  visitors  as  they  journey  home- 
ward with  the  glorious  impressions  still 
fresh  and  strong. 

To  answer  these  questions,  or  to  dis- 
cuss them  intelligently,  is  to  develop  new 
knowledge  and  new  reflective  power.  A 
sharp  pair  of  ears  would  have  heard  some 
development  of  this  sort  going  on  while 
the  crowds  were  at  the  exposition  itself. 
The   fact   is  that  underneath  the  com- 
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BLUS  BIRD. 


mercial  purpose  of  stimulating  trade  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  other  na- 
tUms  on  American  soil,  there  lies  the  per- 
haps uncwiscious  aim  of  bringing  into 
closer  intellectual  and  ethical  relations 
the  republican  communities,  stable  and 
unstable,  that  inhabit  the  Western  world. 
In  the  past  these  communities,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  have  known  little  of  one 
another's  life.  The  dependence  of  the 
South  African  republics  is  upon  Europe, 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States  have 
been  for  them  fellow  Americans  only  in 
name.  Madrid,  Paris  and  London  have 
been  their  capitals,  not  New  York  and 
Washington.  It  is  now  time  for  the  cur- 
rents of  thought  and  social  influence,  as 
well  as  for  those  of  trade,  to  flow  more 
strongly  north  and  south.  For  this,  mu- 
tual respect  and  confidence  are  needed, 
and  these  can  follow  only  upon  mutual 
acquaintance.  The  South  and  the  Cen- 
tral American  must  be  taught  that  their 
gigantic  northern  neighbor  is  a  comrade 
and  friend,  and  not  a  potential  tyrant  or 
oppressor;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 


United  States  must  learn  that  his  na- 
tion's size  and  strength  and  wealth  do 
not  make  unnecessary  or  unworthy  the 
serious  efforts  of  Latin  and  Teutonic 
communities  to  the  south  of  us  to  build 
American  institutions  of  their  own.  If 
the  Pan-American  can  put  these  thoughts, 
and  those  that  flow  from  them,  into  some 
thousands  of  heads,  it  will  have  greatly 
promoted  the  peace,  prosperity  and  good 
will  of  the  New  World.  This  is  surely 
education. 

Education  itself,  as  a  great  national 
interest,  has  never  yet  been  properly  dis- 
played at  an  exposition.  It  is  much 
crowded  and  limited  at  Buffalo.  Some 
day  an  exposition  will  arise  in  which  edu- 
cation will  have  a  palatial  building  of  its 
own,  as  striking  a  feature  in  the  archi- 
tectural plan  as  education  itself  is  in  the 
national  life.  It  will  be  the  most  sought- 
out  and  the  best  remembered  spot  of  all, 
for  nothing  is  more  fully  representative 
of  the  American  people  than  their  educa- 
tional activity  and  interest. — Abstract  of 
an  article  in  the  Cosmopolitan. 
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THE  BLUE  BIRD, 

Winged  lute  that  we  call  a  blue  bird, 

You  blend  in  a  ailyer  strain 
The  sound  of  the  laughing  waters, 

The  patter  of  spring's  sweet  rain. 
The  voice  of  the  wind,  Sie  sunshine, 

And  fragrance  of  blossoming  things, 
Ah  I  you  are  a  poem  of  April 

Aat  God  endowed  with  wings.  B.  B.  R. 


I  V     harl 


a  bit  of  sky  this  little 
harbinger  of  spring  appears, 
I  e)  as  we  see  uim  and  his  mate 
J^^^^^^househunting     in     early 

March.  Oftentimes  he 
makes  his  appearance  as  early  as  the 
middle  of  February,  when  his  attrac- 
tive note  is  heard  long  before  he  him- 
self is  seen.  He  is  one  of  the  last  to 
leave  us,  and  although  the  month  of 
November  is  usually  chosen  by  him  as 
the  fitting  time  for  departure  to  a 
milder  clime,  his  plaintive  note  is 
quite  commonly  heard  on  pleasant 
days  throughout  the  winter  season, 
and  a  few  of  the  braver  and  hardier 
ones  never  entirely  desert  us.  The 
Robin  and  the  Blue  Bird  are  tenderly 
associated  in  the  memories  of  most 
persons  whose  childhood  was  passed 
on  a  farm  or  in  the  country  village. 
Before  the  advent  of  the  English 
Sparrow,  the  Blue  Bird  was  sure  to  be 
the  first  to  occupy  and  the  last  to  de- 
fend the  little  box  prepared  for  his  re- 
turn, appearing  in  his  blue  jacket 
somewhat  in  advance  of  the  plainly 
habited  female,  who  on  her  arrival 
quite  often  found  a  habitation  selected 
and  ready  for  her  acceptance,  should 
he  find  favor  in  her  sight  And  then 
he  becomes  a  most  devoted  husband 
and  father,  sitting  by  the  nest 
and  warbling  with  earnest  affection 
his  exquisite  tune,  and  occasionally  fly- 
ing away  in  search  of  food  for  his  mate 
and  nestlings. 

The  Blue  Bird  rears  two  broods  in 
the  season,  and,  should  the  weather  be 
mild,  even  three.  His  nest  contains 
three  eggs. 

In  the  spring  and  summer  when  he 
is    happy  and   gay,   his  song  is  ex- 


tremely soft  and  agreeable,  while  it 
grows  very  mournful  and  plaintive  as 
cold  weather  approaches.  He  is  mild 
of  temper,  and  a  peaceable  and  harm- 
less neighbor,  setting  a  fine  example 
of  amiability  to  his  feathered  friends. 
In  the  early  spring,  however,  he  wages 
war  against  robins,  wrens,  swallows, 
and  other  birds  whose  habitations  are 
of  a  kind  to  take  his  fancy.  A  cele- 
brated naturalist  says  :  "  This  bird 
seems  incapable  of  uttering  a  harsh 
note,  or  of  doing  a  spiteful,  ill-temp- 
ered thing." 

Nearly  everybody  has  his  anecdote 
to  tell  of  the  Blue  Bird's  courage,  but 
the  author  of  '*Wake  Robin"  tells 
his  exquisitely  thus :  **  A  few  years 
ago  I  put  up  a  little  bird  house  in  the 
back  end  of  my  garden  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  wrens,  and  every 
season  a  pair  have  taken  up  their 
abode  there.  *  One  spring  a  pair  of 
Blue  Birds  looked  into  the  tenement, 
and  lingered  about  several  days,  lead- 
ing me  to  hope  that  they  would  con- 
clude to  occupy  it.  But  they  finally 
went  away.  Late  in  the  season  the 
wrens  appeared,  and  after  a  little  co- 
quetting, were  regularly  installed  in 
their  old  quarters,  and  were  as  happy 
as  only  wrens  can  be.  But  before 
their  honeymoon  was  over,  the  Blue 
Birds  returned.  I  knew  something 
was  wrong  before  I  was  up  in  the 
morning.  Instead  of  that  voluble  and 
gushing  song  outside  the. window,  I 
heard  the  wrens  scolding  and  crj^ing 
out  at  a  fearful  rate,  and  on  going  out 
saw  the  Blue  Birds  in  possession  of 
the  box.  The  poor  wrens  were  in 
despair  and  were  forced  to  look  for 
other  quarters." 
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THE   GOLDFINCH- 


(six  CCORDING  to  one  intelligent 

£^4      observer,  the  Finches  are,  in 

^1^     Nature's  economy,  entrusted 

^    ®  X>^_^  with  the  task  of  keeping 

the  weeds  in  subjection, 
and  the  gay  and  elegant  little  Gold- 
finch is  probably  one  of  the  most  use- 
ful, for  its  food  is  found  to  consist,  for 
the  greater  part,  of  seeds  most  hurtful 
to  the  works  of  man.  "  The  charlock 
that  so  often  chokes  his  cereal  crops  is 
partly  kept  in  bounds  by  his  vigilance, 
and  the  dock,  whose  rank  vegetation 
would,  if  allowed  to  cast  all  its  seeds, 
spread  barrenness  around,  is  also  one  of 
his  store  houses,  and  the  rank  grasses, 
at  their  seeding  time,  are  his  chief 
support"  Another  writer,  whose 
study  of  this  bird  has  been  made  with 
care,  calls  our  American  Goldfinch  one 
of  the  loveliest  of  birds.  With  his 
elegant  plumage,  his  rythmical,  un- 
dulatory  flight,  his  beautiful  song,  and 
his  more  beautiful  soul,  he  ought  to  be 
one  of  the  best  beloved,  if  not  one  of 
the  most  famous  ;  but  he  has  never  yet 
had  half  his  deserts.  He  is  like  the 
Chickadee,  and  yet  different  He  is  not 
so  extremely  confiding,  nor  should  I  call 
him  merry.  But  he  is  always  cheerful, 
in  spite  of  his  so-called  plaintive 
note,  from  which  he  gets  one  of  his 
names,  and  always  amiable.  So  far  as 
I  know,  he  never  utters  a  harsh  sound; 
even  the  young  ones  asking  for  food, 
use  only  smooth,  musical  tones.  Dur- 
the  pairing  season,  his  delight  often 
becomes  rapturous.  To  see  him  then, 
hovering  and  singing,— or,  better  still, 
to  see  the  devoted  pair  hovering 
together,  billing  and  singing, — is 
enough  to  do  even  a  cynic  good.  The 
happy  lovers  !  They  have  never  read 
it  in  a  book,  but  it  is  written  on  their 
hearts, 


"  The  gentle  law  that  each  shotdd  be 
The  other's  heaven  and  harmony.'* 

In  building  his  nest,  the  Goldfinch 
uses  much  ingenuity,  lichens  and  moss 
being  woven  so  deeply  into  the  walls 
that  the  whole  surface  is  quite  smooth. 
Instead  of  choosing  the  forks  of  a 
bough,  this  Finch  likes  to  make  its 
nest  near  the  end  of  a  horizontal 
branch,  so  that  it  moves  about  and 
dances  up  and  down  as  the  branch  is 
swayed  by  the  wind.  It  might  be 
thought  that  the  eggs  would  be  shaken 
out  by  a  tolerably  sharp  breeze,  and 
such  would  indeed  be  the  case,  were 
they  not  kept  in  their  place  by  the 
form  of  the  nest  On  examination,  it 
will  be  seen  to  have  the  edge  thickened 
and  slightly  turned  inward,  so  that 
when  the  nest  is  tilted  on  one  side  by 
the  swaying  of  the  bough,  the  eggs 
are  still  retained  within.  It  is  lined 
with  vegetable  down,  and  on  this  soft 
bed  repose  five  pretty  eggs,  white, 
tinged  with  blue,  and  diversified  with 
small  grayish  purple  spots. 

A  curious  story  is  told  of  a  caged 
Goldfinch,  which  in  pleasant  weather 
always  hung  in  a  window.  One  day, 
hearing  strange  bird  voices,  the  owner 
looked  up  from  her  seat  and  saw  a 
Catbird  trying  to  induce  the  Finch  to 
eat  a  worm  it  had  brought  for  it.  By 
dint  of  coaxing  and  feeding  the  wild 
bird,  she  finally  induced  it  to  come 
often  to  the  window,  and  one  day, 
as  she  sat  on  the  porch,  the  Cat- 
bird brought  a  berry  and  tried  to 
put  it  into  her  mouth.  We  have  often 
seen  sparrows  come  to  the  window  of 
rooms  wliere  canaries  were  imprisoned, 
but  it  has  uniformly  been  to  get  food 
and  not  to  administer  it  The  Catbird 
certainly  thus  expressed  its  gratitude. 
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WORK  AND  PLAY  IN  THE  GRADES.* 


BY  CHARLOTTE  H.  POWE, 
Cheraw,  S.  C. 


Birds,  beasts,  men,  even  plants,  make 
use  of  their  energies,  then  rest.  Through 
all  nature  runs  this  rhythmic  movement 
of  activity  and  recuperation,  work  and 
play. 

The  child  trainer  must  consider  this 
and  study  each  child  to  determine  (i) 
kinds  of  work  and  play  needed,  (2) 
amount  of  each  necessary,  (3)  their 
proper  distribution  and  use. 

The  result  of  work  chiefly  is  the  devel- 
opment of  the  individual  life  as  shown  in 
actual  work  products  and  faculty  power. 

The  results  of  play  are  those  of  social 
life,  making  for  a  cultivation  of  sjrmpathy 
and  social  adaptiveness. 

Work  is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
food-getting  for  body  and  mind.  There 
is  also  a  necessary  phase  of  play— eating, 
rest,  sleep,  exercise.  Necessary  work  and 
play  make  for  the  preservation  of  the  in- 
dividual and  the  race. 

The  problem  of  the  means  of  existence 
solved,  work  and  play  become  the  pleas- 
urable  expression   of   individual   tastes 


and  inclinations.  Expressive  work  and 
play  make  for  individuality  and  talent. 

These  elements — ^necessary  and  expres- 
sive work  and  play — are  ever  present 
throughout  man's  life;  but  the  order  of 
their  predominance  in  child-training 
seems  to  be:  necessary  play,  expressive 
play,  expressive  work,  necessary  work. 

The  proper  distribution  of  work  and 
play — especially  of  necessary  work  and 
play — will  gain  the  best  hygienic  fesults 
for  mind  and  body. 

In  the  kindergarten  the  child's  play 
becomes  expressive.  In  the  primary  he 
begins  his  expressive  work.  The  time  at 
first  should  be  equally  divided  between 
work  and  play,  with  a  gradual  growth  of 
the  predominance  of  work.  These  are 
the  years  of  habit-forming.  In  the  gram- 
mar grades  strenuous  work  finds  its  true 
and  dominant  place.  Habit  has  ripened 
into  duty. 

The  relation  of  work  and  play  is  an 
important  factor  in  determinmg  course 
of  study,  grading,  method,  device,  and 
discipline. 


WORK  AND   PLAY  IN  ADOLESCENCE.* 

BY  PROFESSOR  M.  V.  O'SHEA, 
Uaiversity  of  Wiftcontin. 


In  play,  energy  runs  out  along  the 
lines  of  least  resistance,  lines  that  repre- 
sent the  great  fundamental  instincts  of 
the  race.  What  the  race  has  always  done, 
the  individual  now  does  easily,  naturally, 
pleasantly,  spontaneously;  he  plays  it, 
that  is  to  say.  But  what  is  new  and  com- 
plex in  racial  action  is  difficult  for  the  in- 
dividual; the  way  of  action  is  not  ready 
formed  for  him;  he  must  open  up  new 
avenues  by  his  own  efforts ;  these  are  the 
lines  of  greatest  resistance,  and  to  follow 
them  the  individual  must  work.  Play 
unifies  and  solidifies  personality ;  in  work. 


that  is  only  drudgery,  there  is  often  dis- 
integration of  personality,  because  of  the 
conflict  of  interest  and  authority.  But 
yet  a  youth  must  work  if  he  is  to  become 
adapted  to  the  extremely  complex  en- 
vironment into  which  he  is  born.  Life  is 
certainly  more  complex  to-day  than 
it  was  when  the  race  was  at  the 
starting  point.  The  crude  instinctive  ac- 
tions which  served  well  enough  when 
things  were  simple  are  now  wholly  inade- 
quate to  successful  living,  and  in  some 
instances  are  hostile  to  the  best  success 
in  life.    The  race  is  ever  growing  more 


•Abstract  of  a  paper  read  before  the  National  Eduoational  Association. 
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altruistic,  and  the  scope  of  individual  ac- 
tion must  grow  more  restricted  in  a  cer- 
tain sense,  in  the  sense  that  purely  selfish 
deeds  which  characterize  the  early  years 
of  life  must  be  more  and  more  inhibited ; 
the  boy  must  observe  the  golden  rule  to- 
day more  fully  than  his  ancestors  have. 
The  sphere  of  knowledge  is  widening 
every  day,  and  the  adaptations  to  the 
world  which  this  gives  are  growing  more 
complex  and  intricate,  but  at  the  same 
time  more  perfect  and  desirable.  And 
these  higher  phases  of  life  must  be  mas- 
tered by  effort ;  youth  must  work,  that  is 
to  say,  if  maturity  is  to  be  happiest  and 
most  successful.  Play  gives  mastery  of 
only  the  simpler  processes  of  living ;  the 
fundamental  requisites  are  certainly 
gained  in  this  way,  but  everything  finer 
and  more  subtle  and  complicated  comes 
only  by  diligent  application,  and  that  not 
voluntary  and  spontaneous  in  the  start  at 
any  rate.  Growth  in  the  higher  reaches 
is  secured  only  by  struggling;  the  tend- 
ency is  to  stop  on  the  lower  plane  of  de- 
velopment, where  the  fundamental  in- 
stinctive activities  suffice  to  keep  body 
and  soul  together,  and  there  must  be  con- 
stant pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
learner  of  life's  ways  to  get  him  to  ascend 
to  the  point  which  the  race  has  reached 
in  social,  and  intellectual,  and  ethical,  and 
even  physical  living.  The  boy  will  not , 
undirected,  unaided,  and  unforced  equip 
himself  for  the  duties  and  privileges  of 
life  in  civilized  society  by  making  his  own 
the  insight,  and  power,  and  skill,  and  con- 
trol which  history,  literature,  science 
and  mathematics  give ;  other  and  simpler 
things  will  appeal  to  him  too  immediately 
and  seductively. 

And  what  then  is  the  doctrine  ?  Youth 
climbs  the  mountain  of  life  most  natur- 
ally and  in  a  sense  most  effectively  by 
play,  but  the  topmost  point  can  be  reached 
only  by  work ;  what  is  the  golden  mean  ? 
There  is  seen  to  be  a  harmonizing  prin- 
ciple, when  it  recognizes  that  work  be- 
comes most  effective  when  one  has  an 
end  in  view  to  attain  by  his  efforts.  If 
there  is  nothing  but  a  blank  wall  ahead 
of  him,  his  life  will  be  miserable  indeed. 
Work  must  always  have  a  clear  goal  in 
sight  toward  which  it  tends,  and  this 
must  be  worth  reaching.  Mere  drudgery 
for  the  sake  of  discipline  alone  disinte- 
grates  personality;    kills    initiation  and 


spontaneity ;  the  activities  it  produces  are 
always  the  results  of  force  imposed  from 
without.  Drudgery  which  is  not  tribu- 
tary to  some  useful  end  does  not  stir  the 
inner  life  to  noble  impulses,  it  does  not 
result  in  that  organization  of  the  being 
where  all  works  together  in  harmony. 
And  youth  is  the  time  of  all  others  when 
things  that  receive  any  consideration 
must  have  a  life  relation ;  they  must  help 
to  solve  some  of  the  problems  that  con- 
front a  mind  opening  up  rapidly  to  the 
meaning  and  responsibilities  of  existence 
— ^problems  of  a  social,  and  ethical,  an 
intellectual,  and  a  physical  character. 
Anything  which  promises  to  be  a  guide 
to  youth  through  the  unknown  country 
which  it  is  entering  will  be  mastered,  no 
matter  what  effort  is  required  to  attain  it. 
And  herein  lies  the  possibility  of  making 
work  effective,  of  leading  the  adolescent 
boy  and  girl  to  apply  themselves  to  tasks 
that  are  hard,  and  in  themselves  uninter-^ 
esting  and  unattractive,  but  they  lead 
somewhere.  If  the  history  and  literature 
of  the  high  school  are  made  to  illumine 
the  dark  places  of  the  pupil's  every  day 
life ;  if  the  geometry  gives  his  mind  poise 
and  stability  in  the  midst  of  phenomena 
which  would  otherwise  be  distracting 
and  unsettling ;  if  the  physics  be  made  to 
interpret  the  real  world  of  forces  acting 
in  the  pupil's  environment;  if  grammar  be 
made  wholly  tributary  to  the  right  use  of 
language  in  the  every  day  needs  of  a 
student;  in  short,  if  the  school  leads  the 
student  to  see  the  significance  of  the 
work  that  must  be  done  for  successful  liv- 
ing, then  it  loses  its  aspect  of  drudgery, 
and  the  pupil  will  put  forth  his  strength 
upon  it,  as  he  does  so  freely  expend  him- 
self on  his  baseball,  or  his  billiards,  or  his 
novels,  and  on  other  things  which  touch 
his  life.  One  need  have  no  fears  in  say- 
ing that  a  youth  can  not  be  led  into  par-- 
ticipation  in  the  highest  life  of  the  race 
without  tremendous  effort  on  his  part; 
modem  life  is  altogether  too  complex,  too 
involved,  to  be  mastered  in  a  free  and' 
easy  way.  The  youth  who  will  not  strain 
himself,  who  will  not  gird  up  his  loins  to- 
do  battle  with  ignorance  and  sensuality, 
will  forever  forfeit  the  happiness  which 
comes  from  a  broad,  deep  knowledge  of 
the  world,  and  a  consciousness  of  a  mas- 
tery over  it.  But  the  end  of  effort,  of 
struggle,  must  always  be  the  comprehen- 
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sion  and  conquest  of  one's  self  and  the 
world  to  which  he  is  related,  and  the 
youth  must  be  made  to  see  his  progress 


toward  this  end  in  his  work,  when  all  the 
powers  of  his  being  will  become  co-ordi- 
nated in  the  effort  to  attain  it. 


IDEAL  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

BY   DR.  ANDREW  S.   DRAPER, 

President  of  the  UniTersitj  of  Illinois. 

(Oontlnued  from  the  June  number.) 


The  true  test  of  a  school  is  the  extent 
to  which  the  pupils  do  things  for  them- 
selves because  they  like  to  do  them.  The 
amotmt  of  work  each  child  does,  the 
length  of  the  course  or  the  number  of 
studies  he  takes,  is  not  of  so  much  mat- 
ter as  that  he  shall  get  interested  in  some 
things  and  do  them  for  himself. 

The  greater  number  of  children  never 
become  enthusiastic  over  anything.  They 
lead  only  ordinary  lives.  Nothing  quick- 
ens their  souls  or  stirs  them  to  real,  high- 
minded  effort.  A  teacher  who  can  wake 
a  child  up  and  get  him  to  working  for 
something  is  a  real  teacher.  Such  a 
teacher  will  have  learned  that  this  cannot 
be  accomplished  by  terrorizing  the  child, 
or  by  trying  to  shape  the  life  of  the  child 
just  like  his  own  life.  The  work  of  the 
school  must  be  of  a  kind  which  the  child 
can  like  to  do.  If  the  child  enjoys  one 
kind  of  work  better  than  another  he 
should  be  encouraged  most  in  the  kind 
he  likes  best.  Let  him  learn  to  like  some- 
thing ;  let  him  accomplish  something,  and 
in  a  little  time  he  will  like  other  and 
greater  things. 

PROBLEMS  OF  GRADED  SCHOOLS. 

The  necessity  of  the  close  grading  and 
the  separation  of  pupils  into  di^rent 
rooms  in  the  large  schools  has  certain  dis- 
advantages. When  the  younger  pupils 
mingled  with  the  older  ones  and  heard 
them  recite,  they  derived  an  advantage 
from  it.  They  saw  what  was  ahead  of 
them,  and  often  they  were  roused  by  it. 

The  fact  that  in  the  graded  schools 
the  grade  above  is  the  main  judge  of  the 
work  in  the  grade  below,  and  that  the 
greatest  desire  of  the  pupil  is  to  pass 
into  the  next  grade,  has  disadvantages  as 
well  as  advantages.  An  ideal  teacher 
will  know  what  the  disadvantages  are 


and  make  them  as  small  as  possible.  He 
will  do  genuine  and  holiest  work  with- 
out too  much  reference  to  the  teacher 
in  the  next  room.  Thoughtful  people 
who  build  schoolhouses  will  put  an  as- 
sembly-room into  every  house,  where  all 
may  come  together  and  get  the  good 
which  comes  from  the  general  meeting. 
It  seems  practically  impossible  to  do  for 
the  child  what  the  schools  are  set  to  do, 
unless  the  pupils  of  different  ages  inter- 
mingle. 

Probably  the  greatest  danger  to  the 
public  school  system  is  that  people  who 
are  able  to  send  their  children  to  private 
schools  will  become  dissatisfied  with  the 
public  schools  and  withdraw  their  chil- 
dren and  their  support  from  them.  They 
find,  in  some  cases,  that  the  public  school- 
houses  are  untidy  or  unhealthful,  or  that 
the  public  school  teachers  are  too  unculti- 
vated for  association  with  their  children, 
or  are  unable  to  interest  and  instruct 
them.  If  this  should  become  true  to  any 
great  extent  it  would  be  a  very  serious 
hurt  to  the  public  schools,  beoiuse  the 
strongest  point  about  them  is  that  they 
are  common  to  all,  to  the  well-to-do  and 
the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor.  Amer- 
ican people  in  comfortable  circumstances 
will  not  pay  twice  for  the  education  of 
their  children  without  feeling  much  an- 
noyed at  the  necessity,  and  they  show 
less  courage  than  they  ought  to  show  if 
they  do  not  make  a  very  vehement  and 
effectual  protest. 

This  trouble  is  to  be  rigidly  guarded 
against.  A  schoolhouse  which  is  not  neat 
enough  and  healthful  enough  for  a  rich 
man's  child  is  not  fit  for  a  poor  man's 
child.  A  teacher  whose  personal  ap- 
pearance or  whose  ways  are  unpleasant  or 
hurtful  to  a  child  from  the  hcwne  of  cul- 
tivated people  is  unfit  to  have  charge  of  a 
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child  from  any  home.  A  teacher  who 
cannot  teach  well-bred  children  is  an  of- 
fense to  all  children.  The  public  schools 
are  bound  to  be  the  best  and  most  effi- 
cient there  are,  well  worthy  of  all  the 
hc»nes  they  assume  to  serve. 

SCHOOLS  STEADILY  IMPROVING. 

It  must  not  be  assumed  from  what 
has  been  said  that  the  writer  thinks  that 
the  American  public  schools  are  poor,  or 
that  the  teachers  cannot  teach.  The  pub- 
lic schools  are,  in  general,  better  than 
they  ever  were  before.  The  pet^le  are 
more  intelligent ;  the  standards  are  stead- 
ily advancing;  the  schools  must  steadily 
improve.  The  teaching  force  in  our 
school  system  is  far  from  ideal,  but  it  is 
generally  conscientious.  The  teachers, 
advance  wherever  the  conditions  encour- 
age them  to  do  so.  Where  the  people 
manage  the  schools  upon  principles  which 
approach  the  ideal,  the  teachers  improve 
in  spirit  and  accumulate  teaching  power 
with  great  rapidity. 

Ideal  schools  will  result  from  the  in- 
telligence and  the  spirit  of  the  people. 
People  are  not  likely  to  have  good  schools 
imless  they  know  the  diflFerence  between 
good  schools  and  poor  ones.  Even  then 
they  are  not  likely  to  have  good  schools 
unless  they  are  very  earnest  about  it. 
Wherever  the  people  allow  mere  self- 
seekers  to  become  members  of  school 
boards  and  let  them  appoint  and  promote 
teachers  through  favoritism,  and  in  de- 
fiance of  the  advice  of  experienced  pro- 


fessional superintendents,  the  schools  will 
be  weak. 

THE  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  PARENTS. 

If  the  people  will  generate  enough  civic 
energy  to  secure  laws  which  will  enable 
them  to  protect  their  children  against  in- 
competents, and  true  teachers  against  as- 
sociation and  competition  with  the  un- 
worthy ;  if  they  will  remember  that  laws 
do  not  execute  themselves,  but  require 
executors  who  'are  truly  ambitious  for 
the  best  that  can  be  obtained;  then  the 
schools  will  be  likely  to  approach  the' 
ideal. 

Wherever  a  teacher's  tenure  of  position 
does  not  depend  upon  a  true  spirit  and 
upon  increasing  expertness  in  teaching 
there  are  likely  to  be  poor  schools.  In 
such  cases  there  will  be  no  standards, 
and  the  teaching  will  be  reckless  and  un- 
scientific Jealousies  will  prevail  among 
the  teachers.  It  will  be  necessary  to  make 
rules  covering  almost  every  act  to  pre- 
vent the  so-called  teachers  from  doing 
harm.  These  rules  will  keep  those  who 
might  be  true  teachers  from  doing  good. 

Wherever  school  boards  will  secure  a 
capable  and  just  superintendent  and  co- 
operate with  him  in  a  policy  which  will 
grive  every  teacher  the  right  to  know 
that  a  higher  position  and  better  pay  in 
the  schools  will  surely  reward  a  genial 
and  steady  spirit,  and  that  increasing  re- 
spect in  society  will  as  surely  follow  pa- 
tience and  thoroughness  in  work,  the 
schools  will  certainly  advance  toward 
the  best  ideals. — Youth's  Companion. 
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WHAT  ARE   FADS? 


BY  SUPERINTENDENT  W.  A.  WHITING, 

Elgin,  111. 

For  some  time  I  have  been  searching 
for  the  definition  of  a  fad,  and  lest  the 
program  presented  to  you  should  lead 
somebody  to  cry  "another  fad,"  for  the 
past  few  days  I  have  redoubled  my 
search.  In  this,  the  politicians  have  as- 
sisted me  somewhat.  Some  of  them  have 
recently  attempted  to  designate  the  fads 
in  the  public  schools,  and  to  define  a  fad. 
One  candidate  declared  against  German 
as  a  fad,  until  he  was  waited  upon  by  rep- 
resentatives of  a  large  German  society, 
representing  several  thousand  votes. 
When  he  learned  the  size  of  the  vote  they 
represented,  he  at  once  concluded  that 
German  is  not  a  fad  and  ought  to  re- 
main in  the  schools. 

Another  politician  declares  against 
physical  training,  ignorant  of  the  fact  that 
a  strong  society  representing  thousands 
of  votes,  is  strongly  in  favor  of  this 
branch  of  education  in  the  schools.  Im- 
mediately he  is  converted  and  convinced 
that  physical  training  is  not  a  fad.  An 
aspirant  for  political  honors  in  a  well- 
known  state  declares  against  nature  study 
as  a  fad  in  the  schools  until  he  is  advised 
that  the  farmers  representing  a  constitu- 
ency not  to  be  despised,  are  in  favor  of 
this  branch  either  under  this  name  or  un- 
der the  name  of  elementary  agriculture. 
At  once  said  politician  becomes  an  advo- 
cate of  nature  study  in  the  schools.  Wise 
is  the  politician  who  declares  that  he  is 
firmly  convinced  that  there  are  fads  in  the 
schools — ^though  Be  has  never  visited  a 
modern  school — ^and  judiciously  refrains 
from  specifying  what  they  are  and  what 
should  be  eliminated. 

Possibly  we  may  define,  then,  as  a  fad 
something  which  a  politician  uses  for  a 
day,  for  campaign  purposes.  It  is  either 
this  or  some  branch  of  learning  which  has 
no  organized  band  of  franchise-exercis- 
ing people  behind  it.  Will  some  kind 
statesman  please  enlighten  us  upon  this 
subject,  or  cease  from  accusing  the 
schools  of  being  given  over  to  fads  ? 

That  too  many  things  are  attempted 
and  the  essentials,  whatever  these  may  be. 


neglected  in  some  schools  is  doubtless 
true.  But  this  is  hardly  a  reason  for  say- 
ing that  this  is  true  of  all  schools.  There 
are  some  school  managers  who  are  justi- 
fied in  standing  aside  like  the  ancient 
publican,  and  thanking  God  that  they  are 
not  as  other  men,  that  their  schools  are 
not  like  those  of  other  cities. 

Many  branches  have  wisely  been  ad- 
ded to  our  school  curriculum.  In  mak- 
ing these  additions  school  men  and 
women  should  add  wisely,  and  they 
should  also  eliminate  wisely.  It  is  as 
difficult  to  select  what  should  go  out  as 
what  should  come  in.  The  schools  should 
make  sure  that  a  study  has  educational 
as  well  as  utilitarian  value.  Domestic 
science  may  be  of  greater  value  to  a  girl 
than  higher  mathematics  or  German,  but 
because  German  and  mathematics  are  al- 
ready in  the  schools  is  no  very  good  rea- 
son why  domestic  science  should  stay  out. 
And  if  it  is  deemed  wise  to  study  domes- 
tic science  in  place  of  higher  mathematics 
or  German  or  Latin,  the  cry  of  crowding 
by  its  introduction  is  only  a  boy's  cry  of 
"wolf"  when  there  is  no  wolf. 

Nor  need  the  expense,  as  far  as  high 
schools  are  concerned,  be  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  multiplication  of  studies. 
Ruskin  said,  "If  you  read  this  you  cannot 
read  that."  We  should  select  what  is 
best  in  studies  as  well  as  in  books,  and 
remember  if  we  study  this  it  may  exclude 
that  for  the  time  being,  at  least.  But 
possibly  agitation,  and  accusation,  and 
fault-finding  may  do  us  good.  David 
Harum's  dog  found  a  certain  number  of 
lively  inhabitants  good  for  him  to  keep 
him  from  brooding  over  the  fact  of  being 
a  dog.  The  schools  cannot  afford  to  ig- 
nore sensible  public  opinion,  but  they 
should  be  careful  to  distinguish  between 
public  opinion  and  political  buncombe. 
Sctfne  criticism  should  be  constructive, 
not  all  destructive. 

Caesar's  march  through  Gaul  was 
traced  by  the  cities  he  destroyed,  the 
fields  he  devastated  and  the  houses  he 
pillaged.  The  heroes  of  the  twentieth 
century  in  expansion  and  in  education^ 
will  be  those  who  build  and  not  destroy :, 
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who  plant,  not  devastate ;  who  found  not 
pillage  houses,  whose  course  is  to  be 
traced  by  what  they  have  erected,  rather 
than  by  the  ruin  and  the  desolation  they 
have  wrought. — The  World  Review. 

BY  SUPT.  F.  LOUIS  SOLDAN,* 
St.  IrOuis,  Mo. 

The  charge  is  made  that  in  many  places 
public  schools  undertake  to  teach  what 
is  not  necessary,  to  the  neglect  or  disre- 
gard of  the  essentials  of  common  school 
education.  There  is  the  widest  possible 
diflFerence  in  regard  to  the  question, 
''What  Is  a  Fad  ?"  Anything  on  which 
stress  is  laid  in  excess  of  its  real  educa- 
tional value  and  which  for  a  time  is  over- 
estimated is  called  a  fad. 

Drawing,  music  and  manual  training 
have  frequently  been  called  fads.  They 
are  not  fads  as  long  as  they  are  limited  to 
the  elements  of  these  arts.  To  give  the 
child  a  knowledge  of  some  popular  song, 
to  have  the  school  open  and  close  with 
music,  does  not  seem  open  to  objection. 
Drawing,  as  long  as  its  object  is  the  culti- 
vation of  the  mind  and  eye  in  the  ele- 
ments of  form,  is  a  branch  which  4s  uni- 
versally useful  and  may  properly  be  con- 
sidered a  part  of  public  education. 

Any  study  or  any  alleged  schoolroom 
practice  will  become  a  fad  when  exag- 
gerated and  carried  beyond  its  true  value. 
There  are,  however,  practices  which  have 
appeared  in  the  last  few  years,  fortunate- 
ly in  a  few  places,  to  which  the  word 
"fad,"  "frill"  or  "fringe,"  which  public 
opinion  applies  to  them,  properly  belongs. 

There  are  people  to  whom  the  love  of 
the  new  in  education  is  as  strong  as  the 
love  of  fashion  is  in  social  life.  Not 
enough  discrimination  is  exercised  in  se- 
lecting from  new  plans  and  devices  in 
teaching  those  that  are  wise  and  helpful. 
It  is  characteristic  of  most  of  the  fads 
that  they  are  launched  into  the  world 
with  the  loud  promise  of  important  re- 
sults, alleged  to  be  easy  of  attainment  by 
them  at  some  future  time,  but  no  tangible 
results  have  flown  from  many  of  these 
innovations,  heralded  with  enthusiasm 
and  pursued  with  zeal. 

Not  a  few  of  the  errors  called  "fads" 
find  their  origin  in  the  tendency  of  mod- 
em education  to  leave  everything  to  in- 


dividual judgment  and  caprice.  Where 
the  amount  of  educational  work  to  be 
don^  at  each  stage  in  the  child's  school 
life  has  been  definitely  determined  and 
fixed  by  a  sensible  course  of  study  the 
teacher  works  with  a  feeling  of  no  re- 
sponsibility and  concentrates  his .  atten- 
tion and  thought  on  the  solid  school 
work.  Where  the  course  of  study,  how- 
ever, is  left  to  individual  choice  and  ca- 
price, instruction  is  liable  to  wander  and 
include  educational  practices  and  devices 
which  are  ornamental  rather  than  useful. 

BY  WILLIAM   K.   FOWLER,* 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction^ 

Lincoln,  Neb. 

A  school  fad  is  a  part  or  a  line  of 
school  work  with  which  one  is  not  in  full 
accord  or  sympathy,  through  ignorance 
of  its  purport  or  an  account  of  an  honest 
difference  of  opinion.  It  is  a  school-room 
innovation  in  the  experimental  stage.  ^  It 
is  an  advance  breeze  from  the  progressive 
educators  of  the  Windy  City  It  is  a 
perennial  topic  for  a  Chicago  newspaper 
editorial.  Fads  vary  in  degree,  in  the  ele- 
ments of  time  and  locality.  They  are 
different  things  in  different  times  at  dif- 
ferent places.  They  have  their  exits  and 
their  entrances.  Time  alone  proves  their 
value  or  their  worthlessness,  and  that 
which  is  righteously  dubbed  a  fad  will 
fade  as  a  fashion  of  the  hour.  A  fad's 
advocate  is  called  a  faddist.  Faddists 
are  of  two  kinds:  zealots  and  advertis- 
ers. The  former  require  protection,  cau- 
tion, sound  counsel.  The  latter  require 
exposure — long  time!  Fads  are  of  two 
kinds,  ephemeral  and  eternal,  and  mortal 
man,  be  he  editor  or  educator,  cannot  al- 
ways classify.  A  fancy  today  may  be  a 
fad  tomorrow,  a  foible  the  next  day,  and, 
in  the  hands  of  some  unbalanced  enthusi- 
ast, a  fool  thing  thereafter. 

We  do  not  now  consider  geography  a 
fad,  but  the  courtiers  of  Isabella  of  Spain 
said  that  subject  was  a  fad  with  one 
Christopher  Columbus.  A  half  century 
ago  the  Spencerian  system  of  penmanship 
was  hailed  as  a  fad;  it  was  opposed  be- 
cause it  was  said  to  destroy  individuality 
and  character  in  penmanship.  Today  the 
vertical  system  is  termed  a  fad  and  op- 
posed for  precisely  the  same  reasons ;  but 


*  Abstract  of  a  paper  read  before  the  National  Educational  Association. 


the  one  had  and  the  other  has  a  mission 
to  perform;  each  was  a  distinct  step  in 
advance;  each  received  or  will  receive 
modification,  but  each  systematized* the 
work  and  called  attention  anew  to  a  most 
important  subject.  Music  is  sometimes 
and  in  some  places  termed  a  fad.  But 
the  fifteen  minutes  daily  of  instruction  in 
vocal  music  in  the  schoolroom  has  a  dis- 
tinct temporary  and  a  permanent  value — 
we  may  say  it  has  a  temporal  and  a  spir- 
itual value.  Condemn  sooner  the  two  or 
three  hours  daily  instrumental  practice  in 
the  home.  In  many  central  states  the 
consolidation  of  small  rural  schools  and 
the  transportation  of  pupils  by  public 
conveyance  may  be  considered  and  is 
sometimes  termed  a  fad,  but  it  is  a  fad 
that  will  grow  in  favor  as  its  advantages 
are  better  understood  by  the  public. 
Whatever  tends  to  improve  the  rural 
schools  and  to  keep  the  boys  on  the  farm 
should  receive  universal  approbation,  be 
it  fad,  fact  or  fancy.  In  Nebraska  at  pres- 
ent the  elements  of  agriculture,  includ- 
ing a  fair  knowledge  of  the  habits  and 
structure  of  the  common  plants,  birds,  in- 
sects and  quadrupeds,  is  a  fad,  perhaps, 
but  that  great  agricultural  state  will  in- 
struct its  youth  thoroughly  in  the  causes 
and  dependencies  of  its  commonwealth. 
Dr.  Soldan  says  that  in  a  certain  school 
loud  reading  has  been  abandoned  alto- 
gether and  silent  reading  has  taken  its 
place.  On  the  other  hand,  in  certain 
schools  oratory  forms  a  part  of  the  high 
school  course.  Of  the  two  evils,  or  fads, 
give  us  the  latter.  Fifteen  county  super- 
intendents in  my  own  state  whose  insti- 
tutes I  visited  last  month  were  unanimous 
in  the  opinion  that  readingwas  more  poor- 
ly taught  in  the  rural  schools  than  any 
other  subject.  Give  us  back  the  good  old- 
fashioned  oral  reading.  The  Boy  and  his 
Burning  Deck,  Marco  Bozzaris  and  Em- 
met's Vindication.  Send  to  the  high 
school  pupils  who  can  read  easily,  pleas- 
antly, expressively,  pupils  who  have  mas- 
tered the  mechanics  of  reading,  even 
though  they  may  not  have  read  all  the 
great  mass  of  English  literature  or  all 


the  myths  of  ancient  Greece.  Drawing 
and  elementary  science  are  not  fads, 
and  they  have  a  distinct  economic  value 
in  industrial  centers.  Manual  training 
in  its  various  phases,  domestic  science, 
etc.,  may  or  may  not  be  fads,  according 
to  local  conditions.  Extending  the  de- 
partment store  plan  of  the  great  univer- 
sities and  colleges  down  through  the  high 
schools  into  the  grammar  grades  is,  I 
fear,  a  dangerous  fad.  We  lack  the  time 
and  the  public  lacks  the  patience  to  wait 
for  results  in  uncertain  experimentaticm 
in  the  grammar  grades.  Less  than  one 
hour  in  eight  is  passed  by  the  child  in  the 
schoolroom  when  he  attends  regularly 
throughout  the  school  year.  The  average 
attendance  would  not  equal  one  hour  in 
twelve.  Perhaps  there  are  fads  in  the 
home,  on  the  street,  in  society,  that  influ- 
ence the  child,  for  good  or  for  ill.  Society 
may  train  our  youth  for  social  functions, 
pink  teas,  and  midnight  revels,  while  the 
school  is  endeavoring  to  train  for  better 
citizenship.  Our  schools  for  delinquents 
and  defectives  are  now  striving  to  give 
each  individual  therein  that  equipment 
which  will  enable  him  to  live  an  inde- 
pendent life  in  the  world,  and  the  public 
schools  should  do  no  less — ^they  should 
do  more ;  that  which  they  do  in  the  direc- 
tion of  developing  and  strengthening 
an  earnest  desire  for  better  living,  for 
honest  labor,  for  higher  citizenship,  for 
independence,  for  self-reliance,  is  not 
faddism. 

"God  give  us  men!  A  time  like  this  de- 
mands 

Strong  minds,  great  hearts,  true  faith 
and  ready  hands. 

T*  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^k 

Men  who  possess  opinions  and  a  will ; 
Men  who  have  honor  and  who  will  not 
lie." 

Strengthen  the  will,  develop  purpose, 
build  up  character:  these  are  not  fads: 
the  results  will  be  a  true  measure  of  the 
success  or  failure  of  the  public  school 
system  and  its  legal  guardians. 
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THE  MOVEMENT  FOR  MUSEUM   EXTENSION. 


BY    RICHARD    WATERMAN, 

Secretary  of  the  Chicago  Bureau  of  Geography. 


The  keynote  of  many  recent  move- 
ments for  popular  education  may  be 
found  in  the  word  "extension."  Leading 
institutions  for  higher  education  have  or- 
ganized the  movement  for  university  ex- 
tension so  as  to  reach  students  who  are 
tmable  to  do  their  work  in  residence; 
Boards  of  Education  have  provided  for 
school  extension  courses  in  order  to  give 
to  young  and  old  an  opportunity  to  study 
elementary  and  high  school  subjects  at 
the  most  convenient  time  and  place;  li- 
braries have  developed  a  similar  move- 
ment to  place  in  homes  of  the  people  an 
abundance  of  literary  material  that 
would  otherwise  remain  unused  on  the 
library  shelves;  and  now  museums  are 
making  an  effort  to  extend  the  use  of 
their  collections,  which  represent  the  ac- 
cumulated experience  of  mankind  in 
every  field  of  science,  industry  and  art. 
How  is  it  possible  to  carry  on  a  movement 
for  museum  extension  ?  The  collections 
which  are  usually  displayed  in  such  insti- 
tutions are  very  valuable  and  must  be 
kept  in  heavy  glass-covered  cases  and 
carefully  protected  from  the  injury  that 
would  result  if  they  were  handled  by 
many  people  or  transported  from  place 
to  place.  In  spite  of  this  difficulty  there 
are  many  museums  each  of  which  have 
reached  in  its  own  field  of  work  a  satis- 
factory solution  of  this  problem. 

It  is  possible  to  prepare  series  of  lan- 
tern slides  that  will  aid  in  the  teaching  of 
a  great  variety  of  subjects  and  then  send 
out  a  large  number  of  duplicate  sets  for 
the  use  of  teachers.  This  has  been  done 
by  several  institutions.  In  1899  the  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History  in  New  York 
City  supplied  22,500  slides  to  seventy- 
five  cities  and  villages  in  New  York  state 
alcme,  and  many  additional  slides  to  the 
public  school  authorities  in  other  states; 
and  the  Regents'  office  in  Albany  pre- 


sented 10,500  slides  to  the  high  schools 
of  that  state.  In  the  previous  year  the 
Pedagogical  Museum  in  Paris  loaned 
22,600  slides  to  schobls  of  every  grade 
throughout  France  and  her  colonies. 

It  is  also  possible  to  prepare  traveling 
museums  containing  illustrative  material 
selected  and  arranged  by  teachers  who 
understand  the  needs  of  the  schools  and 
interpreted  by  a  competent  museum  ex- 
pert. These  collections  may  be  passed 
from  one  school  to  another,  remaining  in 
each  long  enough  to  give  the  teachers 
an  opportunity  to  use  such  parts  as  will 
aid  them  in  their  work.  The  Commer- 
cial Museums  in  Philadelphia  have  per- 
formed this  service  not  only  for  the 
schools  of  Philadelphia  but  for  every 
county  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  people  of  a  community  often  be- 
come interested  in  some  field  of  study 
that  is  not  represented  in  their  local  mu- 
seums, and  this  creates  a  desire  to  secure 
if  possible  a  loan  collection  illustrating 
the  subject  under  consideration.  The 
National  Museum  and  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  in  Washington  clearly  recog- 
nize this  fact,  and  from  time  to  time  they 
k^n  some  of  their  duplicate  collections  to 
museums  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
By  this  means  material  which  they  can- 
not possibly  display  in  their  own  build- 
ings are  put  into  active  service  instead  of 
remaining  in  the  storehouse. 

One  of  the  most  important  fields  of 
educational  activity  at  the  present  time 
is  that  occupied  by  technical  schools. 
These  institutions  aim  to  prepare  their 
students  for  various  lines  of  industrial 
and  commercial  work,  and  to  give  them 
a  broad  foundation  for  the  special  train- 
ing which  they  must  gain  later  for  the 
work  itself.  It  is,  therefore,  very  desira- 
ble for  these  schools  to  secure  collections 
of  illustrative  material  representing  all 
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•of  the  natural  products  and  each  import- 
ant industry  of  the  leading  countries  of 
the  world.  The  South  Kensington  Mu- 
seum in  London  has  a  greater  number 
of  collections  which  are  available  for  this 
purpose.  They  represent  the  industrial 
processes  and  products  of  England  and 
many  foreign  countries,  and  are  loaned 
to  technical  schools  in  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  They  thus  form  an  important 
part  of  the  equipment  of  every  school 
where  industrial  or  commercial  subjects 
are  taught. 

It  has  remained  for  Chicago,  however, 
to  gather  up  the  various  threads  of  the 
museum  extension  movement  and  estab- 
lish in 'this  city  an  institution  whose  aim 
it  is  to  extend  the  influence  of  museums 
in  every  way  possible — ^by  means  of  lan- 
tern slides,  traveling  museums,  scientific, 
industrial  and  commercial  collections  and 
loan  exhibits  illustrating  the  fine  and  in- 
dustrial arts.  The  Bureau  of  Geography 
recently  organized  under  the  authority 
of  the  Chicago  Principals'  Association 
aims  to  do  all  of  these  things  just  as  far 
as  they  will  help  teachers  to  give  their 
pupils  a  better  idea  of  the  world  as  a 
home  for  man. 

Webster  says  that  "geography  is  the 
science  which  treats  of  the  world  and  its 
inhabitants."  The  word  may  be  used 
therefore  as  a  general  name  for  that  body 
of  material  which  includes  not  only  the 
facts  of  physical  and  political  geography 
as  taught  in  the  elementary  grades,  but 
also  those  larger  groups  of  geographic 
facts — racial,  industrial,  social  and  com- 
mercial— which  belong  in  the  curriculum 
of  the  high  school,  the  college  and  even' 
the  institution  of  university  rank. 

The  material  used  by  geography  teach- 
ers includes  not  only  books  on  geography 
but  also  maps,  specimens,  pictures,  Ian-, 
tern  slides  and  many  other  forms  of  ob- 
jective illustration. 

Teachers  in  the  Chicago  public  schools 
find  that  a  great  deal  of  the  illustrative 
material  which  they  desire  to  use  in 
teaching  geography  is  already  supplied  by 
existing  educational  agencies.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned : 

(i)  The  Board  of  Education,  which 
prescribes  a  set  of  text-books  and  pro- 
vides certain  maps  and  globes,  reference 
books  and  supplementary  readers,  and 


a  small  library  of  well-selected  books  for 
each  elementary  school;  and  for  each 
high  school  a  similar  equipment,  to  which 
are  added  a  small  collection  of  specimens 
and  the  necessary  materials  for  labora- 
tory work. 

(2)  The  Public  Library,  which  places 
within  the  reach  of  every  teacher  and 
pupil  a  great  variety  of  illustrated  books 
and  magazines. 

(3)  The  Field  Columbian  Museum, 
which  makes  special  provision  for  public 
school  teachers  and  their  classes  to  visit 
the  ethnological  and  natural  history  col- 
lections which  have  placed  this  institu- 
tion in  the  foremost  rank  of  the  great  mu- 
seums of  the  world. 

(4)  The  Art  Institute,  which  gives  an 
annual  ticket  to  every  public  school 
teacher,  permitting  her  to  visit  with  her 
pupils  all  of  the  exhibitions  held  at  the 
Institute;  and  also  devotes  several  of  its 
galleries  each  fall  to  the  display  of  the 
art  work  done  in  the  public  schools  dur- 
ing the  previous  year. 

(5)  The  Academy  of  Sciences,  which 
opens  its  collections  freely  to  pupils  and 
teachers  every  day  in  the  year. 

(6)  The  Public  School  Art  Society, 
which  gathers  the  choicest  examples  of 
pictures  and  casts  appropriate  for  school 
room  decoration  and  loans  them  to  the 
schools  with  a  view  to  creating  an  intelli- 
gent public  opinion  in  favor  of  surround- 
ing the  children  with  beautiful  things 
while  they  are  at  work. 

(7)  The  Projection  Qub,  which  gath- 
ers and  loans  to  its  members  (including 
every  public  school  in  Chicago  which 
owns  a  §tereopticon)  a  great  variety  of 
lantern  slides  chosen  with  direct  refer- 
ence to  the  prescribed  course  of  study. 

(8)  The  Chicago  Geographical  Soci- 
ety, which  maintains  a  lecture  course  each 
winter,  to  which  the  city  teachers  are  in- 
vited ;  and  publishes  a  series  of  bulletins 
on  the  geographic  features  of  Chicago 
and  vicinity. 

(9)  The  American  Bureau  of  Geogra- 
phy, which  publishes  a  monthly  maga- 
zine discussing  questions  of  interest  to 
students  and  teachers  of  geography,  and 
containing  the  names  and  addresses  of 
members  of  the  American  Bureau  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  who  are  willing  to 
gather  geographic  material  in  their  own 
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locality  and  exchange  it  for  material  of 
equal  value  gathered  elsewhere. 

The  teachers  recognize,  however,  that 
it  is  desirable  to  adopt  some  plan  for  con- 
certed action  so  that  each  school  may 
profit  by  the  work  done  in  arranging  and 
interpreting  collections  for  use  in  other 
schools.  As  soon  as  the  Bureau  was  or- 
ganized it  became  evident  that  for  the 
classification  and  arrangement  of  mate- 
rial an  exceedingly  flexible  system  must 
be  devised— one  that  would  permit  a 
teacher  to  select  from  a  great  variety  of 
exhibits  the  particular  specimens  avail- 
able for  her  use.  The  following  plan 
was  therefore  adopted : 

(i)  Every  book,  map,  picture,  speci- 
men and  lantern  slide  is  given  an  acces- 
sion ntmiber  as  soon  as  it  is  received  at 
the  headquarters.  This  number  furnish- 
es an  absolute  means  of  identification. 

(2)  The  interpretation  of  each  exhibit 
is  placed  on  a  separate  card  and  copies  of 
these  cards  are  loaned  to  members  who 
borrow  the  corresponding  exhibits. 

(3)  Exhibits  which  naturally  belong 
in  the  same  group  are  placed  together  and 
constitute  a  traveling  museum,  illustrat- 
ing some  one  topic  in  geography.  Mem- 
bers who  desire  to  borrow  one  of  these 
collections  may  apply  in  advance  to  have 
it  assigned  to  them  for  a  particular  period 
in  the  school  year.  This  method  renders 
possible  a  systematic  use  of  the  collec- 
tions. 

(4)  Exhibits  which  are  not  assigned 
.to  any  particular  collection  may  be  bor- 
rowed separately. 

The  plan  for  arranging  material  in 
the  form  of  traveling  museums  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  following  example. 
When  a  sixth  grade  class  in  a  certain 
school  is  ready  to  study  the  geography  of 
the  southern  states  their  teacher  can  ob- 
tain from  the  Bureau  collections  illus- 
trating each  of  the  great  industries  and 
every  important  product  of  that  section 
of  the  country.  If  she  selects  cotton  as 
a  typical  product,  she  can  obtain  a  collec- 
tion and  use ;  teachers  of  sewing  will  find 
it  grows  in  the  field  and  as  it  appears  in 
each  stage  of  its  progress  from  the  field 
to  the  factory.  Accompanying  this  will 
be  photographs  representing  the  growing, 


the  harvesting,  the  ginning,  the  baling,, 
the  transportation  and  the  manufacture 
of  cotton.  There  will  also  be  books, 
maps,  pictures,  magazine  articles  and  lan- 
tern slides,  each  illustrating  some  import- 
ant phase  of  the  same  subject  and  each 
calculated  to  help  the  pupils  in  their  study 
of  the  southern  states. 

Or,  she  may  select  from  the  supple- 
mentary exhibits  displayed  at  the  head- 
quarters whatever  she  desires  to  use.  If 
a  single  specimen  of  cotton  will  serve  her 
purpose,  she  need  take  but  one.  If  she 
wishes  a  more  complete  collection,  she^ 
can  obtain  it. 

It  is  expected  that  when  the  work  of 
the  Bureau  is  fully  developed,  teachers 
of  every  grade,  from  the  kindergarten 
to  the  university,  will  find  in  the  collec- 
tions something  that  will  aid  them  in 
their  work.  The  regular  grade  teacher 
will  find  a  great  wealth  of  geography 
material;  teachers  of  cooking  will  find* 
various  food  stuffs,  such  as  wheat,  rice, 
and  Indian  com,  and  illustrations  of  the 
industries  connected  with  their  produc- 
tion and  use ;  teachers  of  sewing  will  find" 
the  important  textile  fibers,  such  as  cot- 
ton, wool  and  silk,  and  in  each  instance 
illustrations  of  the  industries  connected' 
with  the  production  of  the  raw  material" 
and  its  transformation  into  a  variety  of 
fabrics ;  teachers  of  manual  training  will 
find  the  building  materials,  such  as  wood, 
brick  and  iron,  and  illustrations  of  the 
related  industries;  and  teachers  of  com- 
mercial and  industrial  subjects  in  the 
high  schools  and  in  the  great  technical 
schools  of  the  city  will  find  an  abundance 
of  material  to  illustrate  their  courses.    . 

The  co-operation  of  other  Chicago  in- 
stitutions for  public  education  has  been- 
invited  and  secured.  The  Field  Colum- 
bian Museum  has  consented  to  aid  the 
Bureau  in  preparing  a  series  of  traveling 
museums;  the  Board  of  Education  has 
provided  a  complete  set  of  the  text  books 
and  supplementary  readers  used  in  the 
public,  high  and  elementary  schools ;  and 
the  Chicago  Academy  of  Sciences  has 
given  the  Bureau  the  use  of  a  large  room 
as  a  temporary  home  until  permanent 
headquarters  can  be  secured  somewhere- 
near  the  center  of  the  city. 
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A  GUIDE  TO  THE  TREES. 

By  Alice  Lounsbury.  Illustrated  by  Mrs. 
Ellis  Rowan.  This  is  a  beautiful  work»  co- 
piously illustrated  with  sixty-four  colored  and 
one  hundred  and  sixty-four  black  and  white 
plates.  There  are  sdso  fifty-five  diagrams 
showing  the  structure  and  development  of 
trees.  The  argument  for  issuing  this  work 
may  be  found  in  the  author's  mtroduction, 
"Trees  are  among  the  most  familiar  objects 
in  nature,  and  among  the  most  easily  observed 
and  studied;  yet  how  few  pe<M)le  know  one 
from  another  or  have  an  intelligent  under- 
standing of  their  life  historv."  The  life  and 
habits  of  trees  are  so  closely  associated  with 
those  of  the  birds  that  we  cannot  refrain  from 
advising  every  bird  lover  to  become  familiar 
with  the  trees  and  shrubs  that  are  frequented 
by  them.  The  admiration  of  trees  in  their 
stately  grandeur  is  a  delight  to  the  eye  and  a 
rest  to  the  mind.  In  this  work  may  be  found 
the  "necessary  amount  of  scientific  knowledge," 
and  yet  the  "character  and  recognized  place 
each  tree  holds"  in  nature  has  not  been  neg- 
lected. About  two  hundred  trees,  and  a  few 
shrubs  of  Northeastern  America,  and  a  few 
of  the  rarer  species  of  the  South  and  West 
are  included.  ($2.50.  Frederick  A.  Stokes, 
New  York.) 

A  GUIDE  TO  THE  WILD  FLOWERS. 

By  Alice  Lounsberry.  Illustrated  by  Mrs. 
Elllis  Rowan.  A  most  artistic  volume  by  the 
author  of  "A  Guide  to  the  Trees,"  illustrated 
with  plates  in  the  colors  of  nature  and  nu- 
merous drawings  of  the  fresh  flowers  in  or 
near  their  homes.  About  five  hundred  plants 
are  described  in  these  pages,  classified  accord- 
ing to  the  kind  of  soil  in  which  the  plants 
grow.  It  is  especially  useful  as  a  text-book 
for  the  instruction  of  beginners,  as  it  employs 
no  technical  terms  that  it  does  not  define  and 
requires  no  other  book  to  make  it  intelligible. 
In  fact,  it  makes  a  delightful  and  handy  com- 
panion in  the  woods,  fields  and  roads,  at  the 
same  time  enjoyable  to  the  botanist  as  well 
as  the  non-botanist.  Dr.  Britton  says:  "From 
a  pedagogic  standpoint  nature  studies  are  of 
the  utmost  importance,  as  they  brin^  the  mind 
to  the  consideration  of  the  objective  rather  than 
the  subjective  methods."  The  sixty-four  full 
page  colored  plates  which  are  reproduced  from 
original  paintings  by  the  illustrator  are  accu- 
rate and  true  to  nature.  ($2.50.  Frederick  A. 
Stokes.    New  York.) 


A  PRIMARY  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED 

STATES. 

• 

"This  book  has  been  written  in  the  belief 
that  a  primary  history  of  the  United  States 
should  be  short,  as  interesting  as  possible,  and 
well  illustrated."  These  arc  the  words  of  the 
author,  John  Bach  McMaster,  and  the  text 
shows  that  he  has  been  successful  in  reaching 
his  ideal.  The  illustrations  of  this  attractive 
book  are  numerous,  well  executed  and  his- 
torically authentic.  The  narrative  of  events 
begins  with  the  discovery  of  America  by  the 
Europeans  and  closes  with  the  re-election  of 
President  McKinley  in  1900.  (60  cents.  The 
American  Book  Company,  Chicago  and  New 
York.) 


A   SPANISH  GRAMMAR. 

In  view  of  the  constantly  growing  import- 
ance of  the  relations  with  our  Spanish-speak- 
ing possessions  and  neighbors,  Samuel  Gar- 
ner has  written  this  book,  which  will  equip 
the  student  thoroughly  with  an  accurate  and 
ready  knowledge  of  the  language,  both  for 
reading  and  conversation.  ($1.25.  The  Amer- 
ican Book  Company,  Chicago  and  New  York.) 


AN  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

This  new  textbook  for  Grammar  and  High 
Schools  is  the  product  of  an  author,  James  M. 
Milen,  who  has  not  only  given  special  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  treated,  but  has  success- 
fully demonstrated  the  value  of  his  method 
and  treatment  by  thorough,  practical  use  in 
the  schoolroom  during  his  many  years  of  ex- 
perience as  a  principal  and  teacher.  (75  cents. 
Silver,  Burdette  &  Company,  Chicago  and 
Boston.) 


EL  CAPITAN  VENENO. 

The  author  of  El  Capitan  Veneno  is  D.  Pe- 
dro A.  de  Alarcon,  who  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  the  modem  Spanish  writers.  The 
editor  is  George  Grifiin  Brownell,  who  has 
prepared  this  work  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
will  prove  a  charming  novelette  for  the  stu- 
dent of  the  Spanish  language.  (50  cents.  The 
American  Book  Company,  Chicago  and  New 
York.) 
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ELEMENTARY    ANATOMY,    PHYSIOL- 
OGY AND  HYGIENE. 

This  volume  of  the  New  Century  Series  of 
Physiologies  was  prepared  by  Dr.  Winfield 
Scott  Hall,  of  the  Northwestern  University 
Medical  School.  It  has  the  official  endorse- 
ment of  the  Department  of  Scientific  Instruc- 
tion of  the  National  W.  C.  T.  U.  In  the 
preparation  of  this  work  Dr.  Hall  had  in 
mind  the  instruction  of  the  higher  grammar 
grades,  and  as  it  is  founded  on  the  experi- 
mental method,  which  is  so  popular  at  the 
present  time,  it  will  be  welcomed  as  one  of 
our  valued  text-books.  (75  cents.  The  Ameri- 
ican  Book  Company,  Chicago  and  New  York.) 

ERRORS  IN  SCIENCE  TEACHING. 

Many  of  the  common  expressions  used  to 
designate  scientific  phenomena  are  either  en- 
tirely erroneous  or  they  are  misleading  be- 
cause they  give  incomplete  descriptions  of  the 
changes  that  take  place.  Such  expressions  are 
common  in  general  conversation,  are  frequent- 
ly heard  in  the  class  room  and  are  not  rare 
even  in  text  books.  Mr.  C.  Stuart  Gager,  of 
the  State  Normal  College,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  has 
written  this  book,  of  seventy-three  pages,  for 
the  purpose  of  furnishing  a  manual  explaininfir 
this  erroneous  use  of  words  in  science  teach- 
ing. It  will  be  a  useful  volume  for  teachers 
in  cur  schools,  who  are  obliged  to  teach  dif- 
ferent subjects  with  a  small  amount  of  time 
for  preparation.  (50  cents.  C.  W.  Bardeen, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.) 

EXERCISE  IN  MIND  READING. 

This  work,  from  the  pen  of  Catherine  Aiken, 
is  intended  to  provide  for  busv  teachers  the 
exercises  which  she  has  formulated  and  used 
for  the  growth  and  development  of  those  men- 
tal powers  most  needful  to  the  student  in  ac- 
quiring knowledge-material, — ^viz.,  quickness 
of  perception,  concentrated  attention  and  mem- 
ory.   ($1.00.    Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York.) 

HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION. 

This  valuable  manual  of  topical  studies  and 
questions  in  the  History  of  Education  was  pre- 
pared by  Mary  M.  Conway,  whose  experience 
as  an  instructor  of  training  classes,  in  the 
Griffith  Institute,  has  given  her  an  experience 
eminently  qualifying  her  for  the  preparation  of 
such  a  work.  There  is  a  field  for  this  book, 
for,  as  the  author  says:  "In  the  professional 
training  of  teachers  the  History  of  Education 
has  a  recognized  value."  It  is  important  that 
this  subject  should  be  properly  studied.  The 
time  spent  in  training  classes  is  necessarily 
limited.  Such  a  manual  as  this  one,  which 
summarizes  the  facts  of  educational  history,  is 
very  valuable  and  prevents,  if  properly  used, 
the  cramming  of  the  mind  with  a  mass  of 
information  that  is  often  forgotten  as  soon  as 
the  final  examinations  are  finished.  This  little 
manual  may  be  used  with  any  text  on  the 
History  of  Education.  A  valuable  feature  is 
the  topic,  "Suggested  Reading."     Under  this 


head  are  given  a  list  of  appropriate  reference 
works.  (50  cents.  C.  W.  Bardeen,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.) 

HOW  TO  TEACH  READING  AND  COM- 
POSITION. 

This  work  is  an  aid  to  the  teacher  in  pre- 
paring for  the  labor  of  training  his  pupils  in 
both  reading  and  in  writing  the  English  lan- 
guage. It  will  prove  an  aja  to  the  student  by 
guiding  him  in  his  search  for  knowledge  in  the 
writings  of  others.  It  will  also  assist  in  train- 
ing him  to  express  with  clearness  and  grace 
that  which  he  may  know  or  feel.  The  quota- 
tions selected  by  the  author.  Dr.  J.  J.  Burns, 
for  study  are  the  most  suitable  for  the  pur- 
pose. To  some  of  these  notes  are  appended 
and  to  others  questions.  There  are  useful  sug- 
gestions to  guide  in  the  writing  of  essays  on 
the  selections  read.  (50  cents.  The  American 
Book  Company,  Chicago  and  New  York.) 

NEW  EDUCATIONAL  READERS.  BOOK 

III. 

A.  J.  Demarest  and  William  H.  Van  Sickle 
are  the  editors  of  this  synthetic  and  phonic 
word  method  of  teaching  reading.  They  have 
presented  a  new  system  of  reading,  embody- 
ing all  the  ideas  of  the  Newer  Education.  In 
the  presentation  of  the  work  nothing  is  forced 
upon  the  pupil,  but  everything  is  brought  to 
him  naturally  and  easily,  and  with  a  clearness 
and  vividness  of  perception  secured  by  the  aid 
of  admirable  illustrations.  The  book  is  in- 
tended for  the  work  of  the  second  year  and  is 
devoted  to  the  development  of  obscure  vowels 
and  the  more  important  initials  and  terminals. 
(dO  cents.  The  American  Book  Company, 
Chicago  and  New  York.) 

SPRINGTIME  AND  FLOWERS. 

"Springtime  and  Flowers,"  by  Mae  Ruth 
Norcross,  is  a  simple,  attractive  Elementary 
Botany.  It  is  not  a  nature  study  help  only  as 
the  scientific  knowledge  of  flowers  is  always 
the  basis  for  intelligent  nature  study.  Three 
children  go  into  the  country  for  vacation,  and 
learn  of  the  flowers  they  gather  in  a  pleasant, 
conversational  way.  But  the  teachers  who  use 
this  as  a  supplementary  reader  before  the  chil- 
dren have  acquired  the  knowledge  in  it  from 
observation  will  make  a  mistake.  Many  of  the 
illustrations  are  especially  pleasing  in  artistic 
arrangement.  (35  cents.  Silver,  Burdette  & 
Company,  Chicago  and  Boston.) 

STANDARD  LITERATURE  SERIES. 

We  wish  to  congratulate  the  publishers  of 
this  series  of  the  work  of  the  standard  authors 
on  the  excellence  and  success  of  their  undertak- 
ing. The  books  are  prepared  for  supplement- 
ary reading  in  the  public  schools  and  both  the 
complete  and  the  abridged  selections  are  ably 
edited.  The  introductions,  the  explanatory 
notes  and  the  suggestions  for  study  are  con- 
cise and  sufficiently  extensive  to  serve  as  a 
guide  to  the  student.    "They  have  taken  great 
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works  of  fiction  and  poetry  and  so  edited  them 
as  to  omit  what  is  beyond  the  comprehension, 
or  what  would  weary  the  attention  of  children 
in  the  higher  grades  of  elementary  schools." 
The  words  of  Commissioner  W.  T.  Harris  re- 
garding one  of  the  abridgments  of  Walter 
Scott  will  apply  equally  well  to  the  other  vol- 
umes. He  says:  "I  would  not  have  believed 
the  essentials  of  the  story  could  have  been  re- 
tained with  so  severe  an  abridgment.  But  the 
story  thus  abridged  has  kept  its  interest  and  all 
of  the  chief  thread»  of  the  plot."  To  mention 
the  names  of  some  of  the  editors  is  a  sufficient 
guarantee  of  the  quality  of  the  work.  They 
arc  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Dr.  Edward  R. 
Shaw,  Dr.  George  A.  Wauchope  and  Dr.  Wil- 
liam L.  Felter. 

Forty-six  volumes  of  this  series  have  been 
published.  The  American  authors  represented 
m  the  first  twenty-four  numbers  arc  Cooper, 
Hawthorne,  Irving,  Longfellow,  J.  P.  Kennedy 
and  R.  H.  Dana,  Jr.  The  selections  from  the 
English  authors  are  taken  from  the  writings 
of  Tennyson,  Dickens,  Scott,  Byron,  Bulwer- 
Lytton  and  Swift  Victor  Hugo's  "Ninety- 
Three"  forms  number  i8  of  the  series*  The 
remaining  numbers  are  miscellaneous  selec- 
tions from  standard  authors.  (Single  num- 
bers, cloth,  20  cents;  double  numbers,  cloth, 
30  cents.  University  Publishing  Company, 
New  York  and  Boston.) 


STORIES  OF  ANCIENT  PEOPLES. 

This  volume,  the  latest  addition  to  the  se- 
ries of  "Electric  School  Readings,"  is  simply 
an  arrangement  of  sketches  "which  are  wells 
fitted  to  awaken  a  desire  for  further  knowledge 
in  regard  to  the  civilization  of  the  east."  Not 
only  is  this  work  adapted  to  supplementary 
reading  in  schools,  but  also  in  the  family  cir- 
cle. A  useful  list  of  reference  books  is  ap- 
pended, which  will  prove  of  value,  as  it  con- 
tains the  titles,  with  the  author's  names,  of  the 
best  works  up  to  the  present  time.  (50  cents. 
The  American  Book  Company,  Chicago  and 
New  York.) 

THE  DISCOVERY  OF  THE  OLD  NORTH- 
WEST. 

James  Baldwin  is  the  author  of  this  volume 
of  the  "Eclectic  School  Readings."  He  pre- 
sents the  early  history  of  the  "Old  Northwest" 
in  a  pleasing  style,  especially  adapted  to  youngs 
readers.  The  text  consists  of  a  series  of 
sketches,  the  author  selecting  those  "from  the 
very  large  number  of  events  and  incidents  that 
might  have  been  related,  which  seemed  to  him 
most  necessary  to  the  interest  and  the  continu- 
ous unfolding  of  the  narrative."  The  illustra- 
tions are  numerous  and  well  executed.  (60 
cents.  The  American  Book  Company,  Cni- 
cago  and  New  York.) 


Educational  Articles  in  the  October  Magazines. 
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Bowdoin  College  and  Its  Early  Worthies,*'  James  Main  Dixon. 

American  Illustrated  Methodist  Magazine 

College  Honor,"  L.  B.  R.  Briggs Atlantic  Monthly 

Famous  British  Writers,"  John  de  Morgan Book  World 

The  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,''  Henry  S.  Dottenheim Book  World 

Introducing  a  Child  to  Books,"  Bertha  Walters  Tildsley Book  World 

Christian  Art — Its  Status  and  Prospects  in  the  United  States,''  Charles  De  Kay, 

Catholic  World  Magazine 

The  Principles  of  Economic  Greography,"  L.  M.  Keasbey Columbia  P&litical  Science 

The  Moral  Sense,"  Isabel  Gordon Frank  Leslie^ s  Popular  Monthly 

Books  and  Writers,"  Anna  Parmly  Paret Marper^s  Bazar 

The  New  Psychology,"  G.  Stanley  Hall. Harper" s  Magazine 

Colonies  and  Nation,"  Woodrow  Wilson Harper's  Magazine 

The  Education  of  a  Child  from  Eleven  to  Eighteen,"  Eward  Howard  Griggs. 

Ladies^  Home  Journal 

Speaking  and  Writing  Correctly,"  Elizabeth  A.  Withey Ladies*  Home  Journal 

The  Boy  at  the  Parting  of  the  Ways,"  Margaret  E.  Sangster Ladies*  Home  Journal 

The  Child  of  Three  and  Over,"  Elizabeth  Robinson  Scovil Ladies*  Home  Journal 

The  Literary  World,"  Alice  E.  Hanscom Modem  Culture 

The  Universities  of  Europe,"  Douglas  Story Munsey^s  Magazine 

Congress  and  Anarchy — A  Suggestion,"  S.  C.  T.  Dodd North  American  Review 

English  and  American  University  Athletics,"  John  Corbin Outing 

Thomas  Carlyle,"  W.  C.  Brownell Scribner's  Monthly 

Herbert  Spencer— The  Man  and  the  Philosopher,"  William  Knight The  Bookman 

A  French  Government  School  from  the  Inside,"  John  Mead  Howells The  Century 

The  Monastic  Danger  in  Higher  Education,"  H.  W.  Horwill The  Forum 

The  Progress  of  Socialism,"  Franklin  H.  Wentworth The  Pilgrim 

The  Philadelphia  Commercial  Museum,"  Richard  A.  Foley World's  Work 

The  Progress  of  Science,"  R.  S.  Woodward The  Popular  Science 
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THE  UNIVERSin  LAW  SCHOOL 

OF  ILLINOIS. 

R05WELL  3HINN,  LL.D.,  Dean. 

52  DEARBORN  STREET, 
CHICAGO 

OfiEers  unusual  facilities  for  the  study  of  the  science  of  the 
law  at  a  minimum  cost  and  equips  students  for  the  success- 
ful practice  of  the  profession. 

It  has  an  unexcelled  faculty  of  eminent  practitioners 
especially  skilled  in  the  field  of  their  chosen  subjects,  who 
seek  not  to  obtain,  personal  gain  but  to  impart  desired 
knowledge. 

It  is  always  open  for  the  admission  of  students,  and 
has  preparatory  and  post-graduate  courses. 

Correspondence  solicited. 


v  .     ♦  V  .     • 


1     000     WOPCiS     TO  SPELL,  MARK.  USE  MP  DEFINE. 
n«zibl«  BlAdla^t  15««   Sp«olAl  prions  for  •!»••  wm. 

TlM  list  It  the  ratttlt  of  actnal  ezptrleace.  Words  mlsspslled  by  temctasrs  la  ttaslr  corrs- 
spoadsttce  and  words  mlsossd  by  tsaclisrs  dmtimg  rlslts  at  their  schools,  were  jotted  down,  aad 
tBese«wlth  a  few  from  ezamlaatloa  fMipsrs,  mahe  the  list. 

The  arraairement  Is:  The  word  spelled.  The  word  marhed  accordlnf  to  Webster.  A 
deflaltloa  or  a  seateace  la  which  the  word  Is  correctly  ased.  Pa^es  of  raled  paper  for  preserra- 
tloa  of  troablesome  words  are  added  as  oart  of  the  booh. 

Deslcaed  for  ose  la  Sammer  Scaools  aad  lastltates.  It  Is  proTlay  rerr  popalar  with 
adraaced  classes  la  spelllar.  la  academies  aad  hUh  schools.  It  Is  jast  the  booh  for  the  Seveath 
aad  BIfhtb  Oradss.  aad  for  adraaced  papils  la  Coaatry  Scheels. 

It  was  ladssd  aa  lasplratloa  for  tbe  day  to  be  opeaed,  as  It  always  was,  with  a  lessoa  that 
was  aalTsrsally  prepared,— aa  lasplratloa  aot  oaly  to  the  stadeat  teachers,  bat  as  well  to  the 
lastmctors,  who,  I  may  coafees,  were  sometimes  pat  to  shame  by  the  woaderfal  aalmatloa  dis- 
played by  the  stadeats  toward  this  part  of  thslr  work.  I  feel  certala  that  this  aew  book  will 
rscelre  a  hearty  welcome  by  teachers  aad  papils.— i?.  E,  Mcittitre,  SmptrimiemditU  of  SekooU, 


SCHOOL  JOURNAL  COMPANY.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

SOUTHWESTERN  ^  TEftCHERS  ^  ftGENCY. 

The  South   and   West   ^^^^  *•**•''  *^^*"**»~  *»  aspinaf  teachers  thaa 

aay  other  sectloa.  TbbSoqtbwbstbsii  Tbacbbbs 

AoBircT,  NashTllle,  Teaa.,  does  a  rsry  saccessf al  baslaees  la  that  fleld.    For  fall  laformatloa 
write  to  CLAUD  J.  BELL,  Proprietor. 

""  XPIIC  A  munasl  of 

TOKOLOGY  W-V^'U'JJSiS  ffiooD  ""IH^"'" 

Prepaid  Cloth,  12.25;  Morocco,  $2.75.    Sample  pasee  oiTes  knowledse  thst  leads  to  pnrt^o  tboa«bt,  word  sod 

free.   500^)00  sold.    Llszle  M.  Armstroaf  wrltee: 'Uf  I  m^  rereelloglniths  with  s  oheste  hand.    Bodorsed  by  the 

ksew  I  was  to  be  the  mother  of  laaamerable  chlldrea  T.  M  0.  A.  sad  prominent  mlntotert  and  physlelans  erery* 

it  woald  haTe  ao  terrors  for  me,  so  f  reat  Is  my  coa-  where. 

fideace  la  the  scieace  of  "TokoloSy."    Always  Atchison  Bsptlit:   **It  telto  whet  many  parents  do  not 

•aves  paln-oftan  saves  life.  JSp^.  ^SlZStf  2*"  "^  ''^^  ^  ^^'    lArfnX  oioth, 

933  pp.,  poStpSKl,  SI. 

STOCKNAM  PUBUSHINS  CO.,  S6  FHIh  Avf .,  Chlctgo     STOCKflM  fUBUSIllHO  ca,  S6  ritlh  ilvso  OhiMfo. 


GREAT  BARGAINS  IN  MAGAZINE  CLUBS. 

S13.00  *<>rth  for  only  S6.d0 

By  special  arranf  eraent  we  are  able  to  otter  the  Qreateat  Clubbing  Bargains  of  the 
Season.    THE  MAGAZINES  WILL  BE  5ENT  TO  ONE  OR  DIFFERENT  ADDRESSES. 


BIRDS  AND  NATURE,  J  year     .  .    $J^ 

REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS  (new),  i  year  2.50 

CURRENT  LITERATURE  (new),  I  year  .  3.00 
NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW  (new),  (  year  5.00 
REVIEW  OF  EDUCATION,  J  year      .        .1X0 


$13.00  worth. 

8BND  U8  ONLY 

S6.00 

FOR  ALL  FIVE. 


In  plA«e  of  BBTIBW  OF  RBTIBWa  yon  oaa  haTO  MBW  BNGLAMD  If  AOAZIMB. 
In  plMO  of  NORTH  AMBBIOAM  BEYIBW  yon  enn  hnve  LESI.IB*S  WBBKET. 


Twelve  More  Great  Offers.  (j:i£i!$,SSVSS^%:f:iSSf.) 

Club  Priot. 

$6.25 


RtOular  Prict. 

$  1  2.00    Birds  and  Nature,  Review  of  Reviews  (new),  Leslie's  Weeklyt  Current 

Literature  (new),  Success  ..... 


1  1  .00    Birds  and  Nature,  Review  of  Reviews  (new),  New  England  Magazine, 

Current  Literature  (new),  Success 

1  2.00    Birds  and  Nature,  Review  of  Reviews  (new),  Leslie^  Weekly,  New 

England  Magazine,  Success 

1  2.50    Birds   and   Nature,   Current    Literature    (new),    Leslie's  Weekly,   New 

£ngland  Magazine,  Success       ..... 

6.00    Birds  and  Nature,  Review  of  Reviews  (new),  Cosmopolitan,  Success 

6.50    Birds  and  Nature,  New  England  Magazine,  Success,  Cosmopolitan 

1  O.OO    Birds  and  Nature,  Leslie's  Weekly,  Review  of  Reviews  (new).  Success 

Cosmopolitan     .... 


8.50    Birds   and    Nature,    Leslie's   Weekly,     Success, 
Monthly  .... 


Cosmopolitan,    Leslie's 


6.50  Birds  and  Nature,  Leslie's  Weekly,  Success 

5.50  Birds  and  Nature,  Success,  Cosmopolitan,  Leslie's  Monthly,  Household 

3.50  Birds  and  Nature,  Success,  Cosmopolitan    . 

3.50  Birds  and  Nature,  Success,  Household 


5.50 
6.25 

6.25 
4.00 
4.00 

5.75 

5.25 
4.25 
4.00 
2.75 
2.75 


In  place  of  Cosmopolitan  and  Leslie's  Monthly  in  any  of  our  offers  we  can  send  you 
Good  Housekeeping,  Designer,  Ledger  Monthly,  Household,  Pilgrim,  American  Brother,  Recreation 
(new).  Popular  Science  News  (new),  or  Home  Magazine  of  New  York.  If  yon  are  now  a 
subscriber  to  Review  of  Reviews  and  wish  to  acceot  these  liberal  offers,  yon  can  add  $IM 

to  the  price  of  the  combination.    This  will  apply  to  Current  Literature  also. 

Remember  the  Magazines  will  be  sent  to  one  or  different  addresses.  The  subscriptions 
may  be  either  new  or  renewals^  except  those  to  Review  of  Reviews,  Current  Literature,  North 
American  Review,  Recreation  and  Popular  Science  News,  which  must  be  new  subscriptions. 

Make  Remittances  and  Address  All  Orders  to 

A.  W.  MUMFORD,  203  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago. 
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THIS  IS  THE  MOST  OENEROUS  OFFER  EVER  MADE  BY  AN  EDUCATIONAL  PAPER. 
SCHOOL  ROOM  METHODS  AND  NATURE  STUDY,    nm  Numbart.    Euh  2Bc. 


Contents  of  Volnme  I.  are  siyen  only  In  a  gen- 
•ral  way.  Those  of  2  and  8  m  detail.  Bach  yol- 
ome  is  profusely  lllostrated.  Money  refunded  to 
anyone  who  is  not  satisfied. 

CONTENTS  OP  NUMBER  1. 

Books  helpful  In  Nature  Study — Symposium 
on  Nature  Study — Pedagogic  Aspects  of  Nature 
Study — ^Nature  study  and  the  Teacher — The  Out- 
Door  Study  of  Geography— Plant  Studj — Seeds 
and  Their  Germination — The  Study  of  Leayes — 
Flowers  and  Their  Work. 

The  Study  of  Trees. 

A  Dosen  Common  Birds,  Bird  Study,  OliTe 
Thome  Miller. 

Bird  Day  and  Birds.  John  Burroujdis;  Our 
Common  Insects — How  to  Study  Their  Life  His- 
tory and  Habits  (Illustrations  for  this  article 
and  the  one  on  Mammals  furnished  by  Prof.  Lug- 

ST,  most  of  them  from  his  own  drawings) . — Selec- 
>ns  from  Literature  to  Accompany  Nature  Les- 
son, Sarah  L.  Arnold. 

CONTENTS  OP  NUMBER  11. 

LESSONS  AND  EXERCISES  FOR  SEASONS. 
— Suggestions  for  Christmas  Program — Christmas 
Bells — December  In  the  Primary  Boom — Christmas 
History  and  Customs — Legend  of  the  Chrysanthe- 
mum— In  the  Lands  of  Ice  and  Snow — In  Esqul- 
mMXiX  Land — ^Valentine's  Day — Lincoln  Exercises 
— Hour  With  Washington — Patriotic  Day  Pro- 
gram— ^Arlwr  Day  Exercises — ^Trees  and  Their 
uses — Growth  and  Structure  of  Trees — ^Arbor  Day 
Program — Memorial  Day — Stars  and  Stripes — 
Flag  Raising  Exercise — Balch's  Salute  to  the  Flag 
— Flag  Raising  Days — Outline  of  Bird  Study — 
Flag  Day  Exercise. 

NATURE  AND  CORRELATED  WORK— An  In- 
genious ContrlTance — Cabbage  Butterfly — Some 
Common  Butterflies — Course  of  Study  (Sarah  C. 
Brooks) — Gentians  (Correlated  Lesson) — Outline 
for  Correlated  Work — Bird  Life  in  Winter — Read- 
ing Lesson  (1st  arade)  The  Woodpecker:— Related 
Lessons  on  the  Sun — Study  of  Leases  and  Birds 
— Obeerratlon  of  Trees — Report  of  a  Field  Les- 


GEOGRAPHY — Study  of  a  Brook  Basin — ^A 
Field  Lesson  with  Little  Children — ^Mediterran- 
oan  Cruise. 

MISCELLANEOUS — A  Word  to  Country  Teach- 
ers— Art  in  School — ^Trials  and  Beauties  of  Win- 
ter— ^Aeolian  Harp— Learning  School  Songs. 

POETRY — (3od  Bless  Our  Fatherland — Abraham 
Lincoln — ^The  Nation's  Sorrow — Washington — Hail 
Columbia — Birthday  of  Washington — God  Sare  the 
Queen — Concord  Hymn — Selection  from  Bryant — 
Twenty  Miles  Away— Ratislwn — John  Henry 
Jones — Little  Maid's  Reply — ^Yankee  Doodle — ^To 
Lincoln — Ode  to  Ethiopia — Patriot's  Remem- 
brance— Decoration  Day — Starry  Flag — Memory's 
Wreath — Our  Country — 1  owers  for  the  Braye^ 
Best  in  Peace — An  Offering  to  the  Soldier— The 
Deserted  Plantation. 

BIRDS  AND  INSECTS— Cats*  Claws,  Who  Has 
Counted  Them — ^Jackdaw — Mrs.  Wasp  and  Mrs. 
Bee— Crickets'  Ball — How  the  Woodpecker  E^nows 
— Legend  of  the  Birds — ^The  Robins  Sing  In  the 
Rain— Bob  White— A  Bird's  Nest— Throstle— The 
Rabbit,  The  Lion,  The  Cat — ^The  Tradesmen — 
Birds  of  Spring — ^The  Ja/ — The  Song  of  the  Bee-^ 
The  Butterfly — ^The  Dead  Pussy  Cat. 

FLOWERS  AND  PLANTS— Gentian— Frlnaed 
Gentian — Milkweed  Pod — (3olden  Rod — Seed  Cra- 
dles— How  the  Leayes  Came  Down — Com — Octo- 
ber Woods — Little  Aster  Service — Chrysanthe- 
mums— Flowers  In  the  Window  Sill — Buttercups 
and  Daisies — Pussy  Willow — Pussy  Willow — ^The 
Alder  Catkin — Leares  and  Flowers — ^The  Little 
P'unt — Daisies — How  Marigolds  Happened  To  Be 

Mlacs — ^Two  Trains  to  Poppy  Land — Old  Fash- 
\^Qcd  Rooes — Butterflies  and  Flowers — My  Straw- 


'^. 


NATURE — Raindrops — ^The  Bonny  Bicycle— ^A 
Bowl  of  Honey — River  Song — Suppose — ^The  Sun- 
beam— Butterfly  and  Thlstle-Ball — Little  Drops 
of  Water — Long  Ago— ^Talking  in  Their  Sleeps 
The  Wind — ^The  Wind — Joy  for  the  Sturdy  Trees — 
Forty  Years  from  Now — In  the  Swing — Which 
Tree   Is   Best — Discontented — Maple   Tree — Whis 

perlng  Pine — Planting  the  Tree ^Troe  Party— 

The  Oak — Wayside  Inn — Horse  Chestnut — Plant 
the  Apple  Tree — ^Then  It's  Spring — ^The  Cotton- 
wood Tree — Little  Brook — Little  Snowflakes — Lit- 
tle Things — Waterproof  Folks — The  Heart  of  a 
Tree — The  Critic— Flum  Tree  Dancers. 

EXERCISES  AND  POEMS  FOR  SEASONS— 
Harvest  Exercise— Autumn — ^Autumn  Song — Au- 
tumn— ^November — ^Down  to  Sleep — Thanksgiylng- 
A  Sober  Month — Harvest  Hymn — ^ThanksglvIng, 
The  Reason  Why,  Dot's  Thanksgiving,  Praise  God, 
Little  Paul's  Thanksgiving,  All  Things  Beautiful, 
We  Thank  Thee,  Signs  of  Thanksgiving,  Thanks- 
giving— Little  Jack  Frost — Landing  of  the  Pil- 
grims. 

CHRISTMAS  POETRY— Yule  Tide— Christmas 
Tree — (3od  Rest  Ye — (Hirlstmas  Stockings — Santa 
Clans'  Petition — Little  Town  of  Bethlehem — 
Bird's  Christmas — ^A  Feel  In  Christmas  Air — 
Christmas  Carol — Hang  up  the  Children's  Stock- 
ings— Address  to  Santa  Clans — Old  Santa  Claus 
in  His  Den — Snow  Fairies — ^The  Two  Brothers — 
What  the  Winter  Brings — Christmas  Bells — 
Christmas  Hymn — Children's  Friend — (Hiarlty — 
A  Christmas  Secret — Christmas  Carol — In  Beth- 
lehem of  Judea— Old  Janus — Winter  for  Boys — 
Patriotic  Exercise — Between  Winter  and  Spring — 
Spring  Cleaning — Return  of  Spring — When  the 
Green  (Jets  Back  on  the  Trees — April  Days — ^The 
Months  of  Folly — Decoration  Day — Memorial  Day 
for  Wee  Ones — Memorial  Flowers — Praise  June — 
Eflle's  Thoughts — ^Thanksgiving — Snow; — Jolly  Old 
Winter — Sunshine — The  Montns. 

MUSIC — Norwegian  National  Hymn — Swedish 
National  Hymn — Bruce's  Address — -Battle  Prayer 
— ^The  Marseillaise — Good  Morning — Salute  to  the 
Flag — Scale  Studies — We  Have  Been  Wandering — 
A  Spring  Song — ^Tlll  We  Meet  Again — We  Thank 
Thee— Sunbeams — In  Merry  Autumn  Time — Lulla- 
by and  CU>od-nlght — Fairyland — The  Swallow  and 
the  Sparrow — Christmas  Song— -Thanksgiving- 
Flowers  That  Bloom — ^Trees  in  Winter — Air  Fair- 
ies— Little  Gardener — Good  Morning — Bring  Forth 
the  Flowers — Vapor  Song — SwalloVs — East  Wind 
— ^The  Good  Die  Not — iJulIaby — Parting  Song. 

CONTENTS  OP  NUMBER  HI. 

JANUARY — Solution  and  Crystallization;  The 
Eskimo;  Lesson  on  Coal  and  Mining — Dr.  Bur- 
roughs' Method — Kindergarten  in  Primary  Room 
— Only  To-day — Happy  New  Year ;  Don't  Give  Up ; 
Winter  Song;  Procession  of  the  Months;  The 
New  Year ;  what  the  Coal  Says — Bed  In  Summer ; 
A  Useful  Gift ;  A  Norse  Lullaby  (a  song)  ; 
The  Little  Fir  Trees ;  A  Vain  Regret ;  To  the  New 
Year — Illustrated  Poem — The  Pine  Tree — ^Music  of 
the  Pines — Miriam  (a  story  of  a  child). 

FEBRUARY — A  Boy's  Remonstrance  (poem) — 
Hurrah  for  the  Flag  (poem)— Meeting  Washing- 
ton (an  anecdote) — ^Mount  vemon  (poem) — ^The 
Study  of  Washington — ^Tributes  to  washlnigrton— > 
Exercise  for  Washington's  Birthday — ^A  Lincoln 
Program — ^The  Bravest  Battle  (poem) — Memory 
QemB — Decorations  and  Programs — Patriotism  for 
the  Little  Ones — Noted  Birthdays  In  February- 
Washington  Memorial  Exercise — Dialogues — ^The 
Little  Maid's  Reply — Saint  Valentine's  Day — Fd>- 
ruary  (poem) — Paper  Making — Birthdays — Some- 
thing About  Lowell — Memory  Gems  from  LowelL 

MARCH — Classlflcation  In  Country  Schools — 
Memory  Gem  from  Whlttler — With  the  North 
Wind — Poetry,  March ;  March  ;  Mrs.  Red  Squirrel ; 
Gaining  Wings ;  Memory  Gem  from  Clarence  Urmy 
— Spring  Lessons  on  Flowers — Program  for  One 
Week  Spring  Term — Poetry,  Pussy  willow :  One, 
Two,  Three  (a  march  song)  :  Finding  Fault; 
What  Was  It?  Which  One? 
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nUMARY  SCHOOL  LEAFLETS. 


TolQinp  2U.  UtUe  Red  Bldlni-Boed  *.Di  plc> 
tan. — Little  Cedric,  adrnptcd  from  In  Storrlutil 
(Uliutisted).— Kins  Acoliu  and  the  Bu  ot 
Wlnda.—Tlie  Sutu  H«re.— A  Little  Hornlng- 
aiorr  8m(L— ClTtle  (Iltaitrated)  ;  The  Ftnt  INui- 


_ —     ..   ..^  edited  br  Meltle  Wklto^  .-.— 

■ntboc  of  "Nktnra'e  Brwui."  it  tr««t^  the  Cat, 
Squirrel,  the  Fox,  iMMb,  Bear,  Deec,  Bidiblt.  Cow, 
Bone,  DOK- 


DECBUBBB — Christmas  Tributes  from  tb«  ns- 
— An  Eaatera  I«eDd  :  To  Pnreat  a  Mistake ; 

Christmas     ' 


a  I«eD<i 

»n5i!   CUns" 


BesDttfnl    : 


Oood 


TbotwhL. .    

Nl(bf— A  Christmas  Tarkeir  (storr)— The  Bird"! 
Christmas  DIqimt  (atorr) — The  Little  Christmsa 
Tree  (poem) — ImltattoD  Japanese  (poem) — The 
Stocklua    (poem) — Ptceola    (a    ttOTj) — Memory 

Kna — whittler  UemoHal :  For  Primarr  Grade* — 
r    Orammer    Orada* — A    Whittler    Bierclse — 
Wordaworth's  Attltada  Toward  Children — Uemwr 

Itma — Norse  MTthoI(«7 — Anetrallan  PoMrr;  Mj 
aek  Frost ;  "New  occasions  teach  new  duties'*. 
IflBCKLLANEOUB — Catkins  (poem)— Use  tt 
Chalk  In  the  Ekboolroom— HaTch[.  April.  Mar— 
The  Llttl*  White  One  ;  The  Btarr;  Bkles :  October : 
November ;  December ;  January :  Pebmarr ' 
Harch :  April ;  Uar — Oar  Common  Clereals 
Wheat,    Rye.    Barley— Poetry :    DoB't    Olre    Dp 


SPECIAL  OFFER. 


School  Soom  Hettaoda  and 
Nature  Stadj,  3  Tolnmes, 
eacbZSc $  .75 

Primarj'  School  Leaflet*,  vol- 
nme«  1.2,2^,3  and  4 45 

Reriew  of  Eidncation,  10  nnm* 
bera 60 

Total «l.eo 

All  for  $1.50 


YOU   CANT   AFFORD   TO    MISS   THIS 
VERY  SPECIAL  OFFER. 


A.  W.  Mumford,  Publisher, 


203  MICHIGAN  AVENUE. 


CHICAGO. 


FIVE  NEW  BOOKS 


THE  TREE  BOOK. 

BY  JUUA  B.  ROQBRSt  Coraell  University.  Ready  about  Dec  ist. 

lanio.    About  350  pages.    Price,  $a.    Advance  orders,  $i. 

This  book  will  be  illnstrated  with  the  pictures  from  onr  Tjpical  Forest  Trees  in 
Photogravore  and  will  be  the  most  beantif  ul  and  practical  book  on  trees  ever  published. 
It  will  also  contain  200  drawings  and  other  illustrations. 

Miss  Rogers  was  science  teacher  in  the  high  schools  of  Des  Moines  and  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa,  and  as  an  institute  lecturer  in  Nature  Study  attained  a  prominent  place  among  the 
educators  of  the  sUte.  In  1900  she  was  one  of  Prof.  Bailej's  assistants  in  the  Cornell 
Summer  School  of  Nature  Stud j,  and  the  two  years  following  were  spent  in  postgraduate 
study  in  Cornell  University.  

BIRDS  OF  LAKESIDE  AND  PRAIRIE. 

BY  EDWARD  B.  CLARK. 
16  Colored  Plates.  Ready  Nov.  ist. 

We  have  had  so  many  calls  for  a  popular  bird  book  to  be  illustrated  with  our  color 
plates  reduced  in  sise  that  we  have  decided  to  publish  one. 

Price,  $1.    Orders  received  In  advance  of  publication,  75  cents. 


A  Boy^s  Trip  to  Yellowstone  Park* 

BY  OUN  D.  WHBBLER.  100  lllnstratloas.  Ready  Oct.  ist. 

This  is  a  charming  story,  adapted  for  supplementary  reading  in  schools.  No  one  is 
more  capable  than  Mr.  Wheeler  to  write  a  delightful  story  about  this  most  interesting 
region.    Geography  teachers  will  welcome  it. 

Price,  75  cents.    Orders  received  In  advance  of  publication,  50  cents. 


CONSTRUCTION  WORK. 

Its  Relation  to  Number,   Uteratare,   Hlatory  and  Nature  Work. 
By  EDWARD  P.  WORST,  Prin.  OMo  Street  School,  Austin,  III. 

This  little  TolHoie  coatalas  o«e  hnudnd  and  tweaty  modala  for  coattnictloa  work  la  brlttol  board,  maalla 
paper  and  mlmeosraph  paper,  with  deOnlte,  dictated  stepe  for  maklair  each  one.  They  are  plaaaed  orlffU 
aalljfor  work  la  the  prlnary  irradee.    Among  the  artlclee  made  we  find  baekete  and  boxes  of  Tarlons  kinds. 


doabtlees  find  It  Tory  neef  nL   The  exerdsee  glTon  In  the  book  afford  one  meant  of  manual  training  doTeloping 
accmracy,  familiarity  with  terms,  opportunity  for  measnrsmeat,  etc. 

138  Illustrations.    108  pp.,  s>^^^>i  In*    78  cents. 


BIRDS  OF  SONG  AND  STORY. 

An  Interesting  Book  on  Pamillar  Birds,  by  JOSEPH  QRINNBLL,  President  of  the 

Cooper  Ornithological  Club,  off  Callffomla. 

Illustrated  with  16  color  pictures.    Price  $1.00.    Advance  orders,  75  cents. 


A.  W.  MUMPORD,  Publisher,  203  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago. 
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ORDER  BLANK. 


Birds  and  Nature  Pictures 

In  Natural  Colors. 

Price:  Two  cents  each  assorted  as  desired;  the  424  for  only  $4*24;  only  one 
cent  each  assorted  as  desired  to  subscribers  to  Birds  and  Nature  or  Review  op  Educa- 
noNy  if  not  in  arrears;  75  of  these  pictures  and  Birds  and  Nature  one  year  for  $2.00. 
See  our  catalogue  for  fiirther  information.     Mark  pictures  desired  and  return  this  sheet 

To  A.  W.  MUMFORD, 

203  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Date. ' 


I  enclose for  which  please  send  the  following  order  to 


Name,. 


Street, 


P.  O. 


State, 


I  Nonpareil. 

1  Resplendent  Trofon. 

I  Mandarin  Duck. 

4  Golden  Pheasant. 

5  Australian  Parrakeet. 

6  Cock  of  the  Rock. 

7  Red  Bird  of  Paradise. 

8  Yellow-throated  Toucan. 

9  Red-rumped  Tanager. 

10  Golden  Oriole. 

11  American  Blue  Jay. 

II  Swallow-tailed  Indian  Roller. 
1 1  Red-headed  Woodpecker. 

14  Mexican  Mot  Mot. 

15  King  Parrot. 

16  American  Robin. 

17  American  Kingfisher. 

18  Blae-mountain  Lory. 

19  Red-winged  Blackbird. 

20  Cardinal,  or  Red  Bird. 
II  Bluebird. 

xz  Barn  Swallow. 
X]  Brown  Thrasher. 
X4  Japan  Pheasant. 
15  Bobolink. 
t6  American  Crow. 
%7  Flicker. 

18  Black  Tern. 

19  Meadow  Lark. 

30  Great  Horned  Owl. 

)l  Rose  breasted  Grosbeak. 

|i  Canada  Jav. 

II  Purple  Gallinule. 

14  Smith's  Longspur. 

15  American  Red  Crossbills. 
|6  California  Woodpecker. 
17  Pied-billed  Grebe. 

|8  Bohemian  Waxwing. 
19  Long- billed  Marsh  Wren. 

40  Arizona  Jay. 

41  Screech  Owl. 
41  Orchard  Onftle. 
41  Marsh  Hawk. 

44  Scissor-tailed  Flycatcher. 

45  Black-capped  Chickadee. 

46  Prothonotary  Warbler. 

47  Indigo  Bird. 

48  Night  Hawk. 

49  Wood  Thrush. 

50  Catbird. 

51  Yellow.throated  Vireo. 


51  American  Mockingbird. 

51  Black-crowned  Night  Heron. 

54  Ring-biUed  GuU. 

55  Log|er-head  Shrike. 

56  Baitiroore  Oriole. 

57  Snowy  Owl. 

58  Scarlet  Tanager. 

gRttflPed  Grouse. 
BlacK  and  White   Creeping 
Warbler. 
61  American  Bald  Eagle. 
6x  Ring  Plover. 
6|  Mallard  Duck. 

64  American  Avocet. 

65  Canvas-back  Duck. 

66  Wood  Duck. 

67  Anhinga,  or  Snake  Bird. 

68  American  Woodcock. 

69  White-winged  Scoter. 

70  Snowy  Heron,  or  Little  Egret. 

71  Osprey. 
71  Sora  Rail. 

71  Kentucky  Warbler. 

74  Red-breasted  Merganser. 

75  Yellow  Legs. 

76  Skylark. 

77  Wilson*tf  Pbalarope. 

78  Evening  Grosbeak. 

79  Turkey  Vulture. 

80  Gambd's  Partridge. 

81  Summer  Yellow  Bird. 
81  Hermit  Thrush. 

8|  Song  Sparrow. 

84  Yellow-billed  Cuckoo. 

85  Ruby-throated  Hummingbird. 

86  House  Wren. 

87  Phoebe. 

88  Ruby-crowned  Kinglet. 

89  Mourning  Dove. 

90  White-breasted  Nuthatch. 

91  Black burnian  Warbler. 

92  Gold  Finch. 

91  Chimney  Swift. 

94  Horned  Lark. 

95  Yellow-bellied  Sapsucker. 

96  Warbling  Vireo. 

97  Wood  Pewee. 

98  Snow  Bunting. 

99  Junco. 
100  Kingbird. 

loi  Summer  Tanager. 


101  White-fronted  Goose. 
io|  Turnstone. 

104  Belted  Piping  P.over. 

105  WUd  Turkey. 

106  Cerulean  Warbler. 

107  YeUow-biUed  Tropic  Bird. 

108  European  Kingfisher. 

109  Vermilion  Flycatcher, 
no  LaxuU  Bunting. 

Ill  Mountain  Bluebird. 

Ill  English  Sparrow. 

ii|  Alien *i  Hummingbird. 

114  Green-winged  TeaL 

115  Black  Grouse. 

116  Flamingo. 

117  Verdin. 

118  Bronzed  Crackle. 

119  Ring-necked  Pheasant. 
ISO  Yeilow-breasted  Chat. 
Ill  Crowned  Pigeon. 

Ill  Red-eyed  Vireo. 
Ill  Fox  Sparrow. 

114  Bob-wbite. 

115  Passenger  Pigeon. 

116  Short-eared  Owl. 

117  Rose  Cockatoo. 

118  Mountain  Partridge. 

119  Least  Bittern. 
i|o  Bald  Pate  Duck. 
i|i  Purple  Pinch. 

i|i  Red-bellied  Woodpecker. 

Ill  Sawwhet  Owl. 

1 14  Black  Swan. 

I|5  Snowy  Plover. 

l|6  Lesser  Praine  Hen 

1 17  Black  Duck. 

i|8  Wilson *s  Petrel. 

1 19  Blue-Gray  Gnatcatcher. 

140  American  Coot. 

141  Ivory-billed  Woodpecker. 
141  American  Sparrow  Hawk. 
141  Silver  Pheasant. 

144  Scaled  Partridge. 
I4|  Ovenbird. 

146  American  Thrce-toed  Wood 

pecker. 

147  Bartramian  Sandpiper. 

148  Nightingale. 

149  Roseate  Spoonbill. 

150  Dickdssd. 
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X5I  Dotky  GrooM. 
15A  Eggs,  First  Series. 
151  South  Amencan  Rhea. 

154  Bayrbreatted  Warbler. 

155  Black-necked  Stilt.  ^ 
i$6  Pintail  Duck. 

1 57  Doable  Yellow-headed  Parrot. 

158  Magnolia  Warbler. 

159  Great  Blue  Heron. 

160  Eggs,  Second  Series. 

161  Brannicb  s  Murre. 
ite  Canada  Goose. 

16)  Brown  Creeper. 

164  Downy  Woodpecker. 
16$  Old  Squaw  Duck. 

166  White-faced  Glossy  Ibis. 

167  Arkansas  Kingbird. 

168  Eggs,  Third  Series. 

169  Wilson's  Snipe. 

170  Black  Wolf. 

171  Red  Squirrel. 
17X  Prairie  Hen. 

17)  Butterflies,  First  Series. 

174  Gray  Rabbit. 

175  American  Ocelot. 

176  Apple  Blossoms. 

177  Wilson *s  Tern. 
17V  Coyote. 

179  Fox  Squirrel. 

180  Loon. 

181  BtttterAles,  Second  Series. 
181  American  Red  Pox. 

18)  Least  Sandpiper. 

184  Mountain  Sheep. 

185  American  Herring  Gull. 

186  Raccoon. 

187  Pigmy  Antelope. 

188  Red-shouldered  Hawk. 

189  Bunerflies,  Third  Series. 

190  American  Gray  Pox. 
X91  Gray  Squirrel. 

191  Pectoral  Sandpiper. 
191  King  Bird  of  Paradise. 
194  Peccary. 

19s  Bottle-nosed  Dolphin. 

196  Tufted  Pufin. 

197  Butterflies.  Fourth  Series. 

198  Armadillo. 

199  Red-headed  Duck, 
aoo  Golden  Rod. 

xoi  Prairie  Sharp-tailed  Grouse. 

am  Brown  and  Red  Bat. 

to|  American  Otter. 

ao4  American  Golden  Plover. 

105  Moths. 

S06  Canadian  Porcupine. 

107  Caspian  Tern. 

108  Flowering  Almond. 

109  African  Lion, 
sio  Cacti. 

SI  I  Flying  Squirrel, 
sii  Hummingbirds. 
»i]  Silkworm. 
114  California  Vulture. 
aJ5  American  Goldeneye* 

116  Skunk. 

117  Chimpanzee.  ^ 
&18  Puma. 

219  Medicinal  Plant:  Lemon. 

120  American  Mistletoe. 

Ill  Nuu. 

ftxx  Wblppoorwill. 

txi  Snapping  Turtle. 

224  Sandhill  Crane. 

225  Medicinal  Plant:  Ginger. 

226  Crab-Bating  Opossum. 

227  Geographic  Turtle. 

228  White  IMS. 

229  Iris 

2]o  Duck-blUed  Platypus. 
2)1  Cape  May  WarUer. 
2]2  The  Cocoanut. 
2))  Tufted  Titmouse. 
214  Northern  Hare. 
2)5  Pineapple. 
2)6  Hooded  Merganser. 
2)7  Medicinal  Plant:  Cloves. 
2)8  Common  Ground  Hog. 
2)9  Common  Mole. 

240  Axalea. 

241  Medicinal  Plaatt  Nutmeg. 

242  Americao  Bam  Owl. 
24)  Kangaroo. 

244  Hoary  Bat. 

M$  Nashville  Warbler. 

246  English  Grapes. 


247  Swift  Fox. 

248  Hyacinth. 

249  Cedar  Waxwing. 
2$o  Hyrax. 

251  Medicinal  Plant:  Coffee. 
152  Bonaparte's  GuU. 
2$)  Common  Baboon. 

254  Grinneirs  Water  Thrush. 

255  Hairy-tailed  Mole. 

256  Cineraria. 

SS7  A    Feather    Changing    from 

Green  to  Yellow. 
%ii  Western  Yellow-throat. 
an  Myrtle  Warbler. 
ste  Blue-winged  Yellow  Warbler. 
a6i  Golden-winged  Warbler. 
262  Mourning  Warbler. 

26)  Chestnut*sided  Warbler. 

264  Black-throated  Blue  Warbler. 

265  Pointer  Dog. 

266  Shells. 

267  Marbles. 

268  Ores. 

269  Minerals. 

270  Water  LiUes. 

271  Yellow  Perch. 

272  Beetles. 

27)  Foresu. 

274  Grand  Canon. 

275  Terraced  Rocks,  Yellowstone 

Park. 

276  Rooster  aad  Hen. 

277  Oil  Well. 

278  Polished  Woods. 

279  Brook  Trout. 

280  NUgara  FalU. 

281  Purple  Ladles*  Slipper. 

282  Medicinal  Plant;  Tea. 

28)  Towbee. 

284  Canary. 

285  Carolina  Paroquet. 
ftS6  Chipmunk. 

287  Peach. 

288  Common  Minerals  and  Valu- 

able Ores. 

289  Narcissus. 

290  Medicinal  Plant:  Coca. 

291  Red-tailed  Hawk. 

292  Maryland  Yellow-throat. 

29)  Lyre  Bird. 

294  Cowbird. 

295  Wild  Cat. 

296  European  Squirrel. 

297  Virginia  Rail. 

298  Blue-winged  Teal. 

299  Yellow-headed  Blackbird. 

300  Black  Squirrel. 
|Oi  Weasel  (Ermine). 

)o2  Medicinal  Plant;  Quince. 

30)  Quarts. 

}04  Ulv  of  the  Valley. 

)o5  KUideer. 

}o6  Cinnamon  Teal. 

307  Clapper  Rail. 

306  Gopher. 

109  Mink. 

310  Carbons. 

311  Medicinal  Plant;  Licorice. 

312  Yellow  Ladies*  Slipper  and 

'  Painted  Cup. 

313  Peacock. 

314  Willow  Purmlgan. 
31$  Stellar*s  jay. 

316  Ruddy  Duck. 

317  Muskrat. 

318  Medicinal  Plant;  Poppy. 

319  Primrose. 

320  Copper  and  Lead  Ores. 

321  American  Bittern. 

322  Scarlet  Ibis. 

32)  Massena  Partridge. 

324  Rinc-billed  Duck. 

325  Medidnal  Plant;  Thyme. 

326  Bloodroot. 

327  Western  Blue  Grosbeak. 

328  SheUs. 

329  Magpie. 

330  Red-Dreasted  Nut-hatch. 
3)1  Purple  Martin. 

3)2  Rlng-necked  Dove. 

333  Opossum. 

3)4  Genlsu. 

335  Medicinal  Plant;  Digitalis. 

3)6  Raven. 

3)7  Wllson*s  Thrush. 

338  Red  or  Wood  Llljr. 


3)9  Common  Sunfish. 

)40  A  Mountain  River. 

)4i  Insects. 

)42  Brittany >  (Cows), 

)4)  Harvesting  in  the  Great  North- 

west. 
344  Homing  Pigeon. 
)4S  Swamp  Rose  Mallow. 
)46  Yellow  Ladies*  Slipper. 
S  New  England  Aster. 
*♦'    J  Late  Purple  Aster. 
)48  Wild  YeUow  or  Canadian  Lily. 

349  Vesper  Sparrow. 

350  Calico  Bass. 

351  Mountain  Lake. 

352  Fruit:  Banana. 

3$)  Oswego  Tea  or  Bee  Balm. 

g     j  Fringed  Gentian. 
"*   i  Closed  or  Blind  Gentian. 
j  Tall  or  Giant  Sunflower. 
*''  1  Black-eyed  Susan  or  Oxeye 
Daisy. 

356  Wild  Columbine. 

357  American  Redstart. 
)S8  Trout. 

359  Ocean  Waves. 

360  Domestic  Fowls. 

361  Western  WiUet. 

362  Buflle-Head. 

36)  American  Eared  Grebe. 

364  Louisiana  Tanager. 

36$  Luna  and  Polyphemus  Moths 

366  Prong-homed  Antelope. 

367  Sensitive  Plant. 

368  Medicinal  Plant;  Almond. 

369  Westem  Homed  Owl. 

370  Long-crested  jay. 

371  Fulvous  Tree-duck. 

372  Red-breasted  Sapsucker. 

373  Promethean    and    Secroplta 

Moths. 

374  Irish  Setter. 

375  Pitcher  Plant  (Nepenthes). 

376  Medicinal  Plant;  Mandrake. 

377  Hawk  Owl. 

378  Knot  or  Robin  Snipe. 

379  White-winged  Crossbill. 

380  Townsend*s  Warbler. 

381  Water  Shells. 

382  Collared  Lizard. 

38)  Frait:  Apple. 

384  Medicinal  Plant;  Vanilla. 

385  American  Rough4egged  and 

Young  Red-uiled  Hawks. 

386  Short-billed  DoiwUcher. 

387  Great-tailed  Grackle, 

388  Hooded  Warbler. 

389  Land  Shells. 

390  Gila  Monster. 

391  Medicinal  Plant;  Cassia  Cin- 

namon. 

392  Fralt:  Pomegranate. 

39)  Owl  Parrat. 

394  Gray  Parrot. 

395  White  Pelican. 

396  Marbled  Marrelet. 

397  Black  Bear. 

398  Pond  and  River  Shells. 

399  Fruit:  Orange. 

400  Medicinal  Plant;  Pepper. 

401  Crested  Curassow. 

402  Harlequin  Duck. 

40)  Canada  Grouse. 
404  Dovekie. 

40$  Beaver. 

406  Marine  Shells. 

407  Frait:  Lemon. 

406  Medicinal  Plant:  Cubebs. 

409  Audubon's  Oriole. 

410  Marbled  God  wit. 

411  Rusty  Blackbird  or  Grackle. 

412  Surf  Scoter. 

41 )  American  Elk. 

414  Nautilus  Shells. 

415  Flowerst  Mountain  Laurd. 

Trailing  Arbutus. 

416  Medidnal  Plant:  Hops. 

417  Bullock*s  Oriole. 

418  Sanderliog. 

419  Great  Northem  Shrike. 

420  Brandt*s  Cormorant. 

421  Buffalo. 

422  Agates. 

42)  Flowerst  Great  Mulldn. 

Moth  Mullein. 
424  Medidnal  PUnt:  Cocoa  Pni!t. 
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FIVE  GOOD — 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNALS 


At  this  time  teachers  subscribe  for  their  school  papers  for  the  year. 
/ou  can't  do  better  than  to  take  some  of  these : 

I.    TiM  Review  of  Bducatlon.     (Formerly  Ckild-Study  MonMy.)     An 
Educational  Review  of  Reviews.     lo  cents  a  copy.    %\  a  year. 

It  U  to  the  teacher  what  the  *<  Review  of  Reviewe"  U  to  the 
bntyman  —  what  the  *' Dial '*  U  to  the  lover  of  rood  books. 
A  ^ide  to  the  progrreMiye  teacher's  reading.  Tbs  Rrvibw 
OP  Education  contains  4S  pag'es,  8x10  inches,  each  month, 
supplemented  with  two  of  our  ezq^nisite  color  plates  of  birds. 
Th9  Rrvibw  op  Education  does  not  seek  to  compete  with  its 
contemporaries,  but  rather  to  supplement  them  all. 

N.  E.  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION ; 

Weekly ;  $2.50  a  year. 

Teachers  need  the  help  which  the  JOURNAL  can  and  does  give. 
Among  the  prominent  contributors  for  the  coming  year  are  Dr.  Wm. 
T.  Harris,  U.  S.  Com.  of  Education,  Richard  G.  Boone,  Ph.  D.,  B. 
A.  Hinsdale,  LL.D.,  N.  C.  Schacffcr,  Ph.  D.,  J.  T.  Prince,  Ph.  D.» 
Geotge  H.  Martin,  Arthur  C.  Boyden,  Will  S.  Monroe,  Aaron  Govet 
Prof.  C.  M.  Weed,  Sarah  L.  Arnold,  Margaret  E  Schallenberger. 

AMERICAN  PRIMARY  TEACHER;  $1.00  a  year. 

Our  list  of  contributors  Includes  some  of  the  most  prominent 
teachers  In  this  country.  Among  them  we  would  mention  tne  fol- 
lowing: Sarah  L.  Arnold,  A.  C.  Boyden,  Clarabel  GUman,  W.  L. 
German,  Pamela  McArthnr  Cole,  D.  R.  Augsburg,  Adelaide  V. 
Finch,  Jean  Halifax,  Ella  M.  Powers,  Lucy  Wheelock. 

MODERN  METHODS;  $1.00  a  year. 

Our  New  Monthly. 

The  first  number  of  this  paper  was  issued  June  '97.  It  consisted  of 
32  pages  devoted  entirely  to  Methods  and  Devices  for  Elementary 
and  Ungraded  Schools,  and  fuiiy  illustrated.  Be  sure  to  examine 
this  new  paper  before  subscribing  for  any  other. 

THE  SCHOOL  BULLETIN;  $1.00  a  year. 

The  School  Bulletin  has  just  completed  its  twenty-third  year. 
It  has  been  edited  from  the  beginning  by  that  prince  of  educational 
editors,  C.  W.  Bardeen,  who  is  the  Dana  of  the  educational  press, 
and  his  paper  is  the  New  Yorlc  Sun  of  School  journals.  Twenty 
thousand  teachers  of  New  Yorlc  read  the  BULLETIN  regularly.  If 
you  are  a  New  York  teacher  you  can't  afford  not  to  talce  it  If  yoo 
s:^^  a  progressive  teacher  elsei^here.  trv  it. 

Any  of  these  tent  upon  receipt  of  the  price.    Ten  percent  diaconnt  on  any 
two  or  more  to  the  tame  address,  twenty  percent  on  three  or  more. 

A.  W.  MUMFORD,  203  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago. 
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Primary  €duc<ition 

For_l90M902 
Some  Phases  of  Art  lo  the  Primary  Schools 

By  Mr.  Frank  A.  Parsons.  ^This  conrs«,**  says 
the  anthor,  presents,  as  szcnse  for  its  existence,  only 
tliis:  A  wlsli  to  make  more  iraaeral  tlie  knowled|r«  of 
wherein  beantj  lies;  and  in  awakeninf  a  lore  for  it, 
br  an  acqnaintance  with  its  principles  and  their  ap- 
plications to  lead  to  a  desire  for  the  acquisition  of 
power  to  create  and  nse  the  artistic  for  human  enjoy- 
ment and  benefit.** 

5eat  Work 

Fortlie  first  time  Pkimakt  Education  will  fire 
a  series  of  seat  work  lessons,  beginninf  in  this  issue. 
It  will  be  combined  with  stories  and  the  necessary 
illustrations  will  be  ^ren  on  the  large  monthly  sup- 
plement. This  will  afford  an  indiTidnal  model  for 
each  pupil  of  an  ordinary  siied  class. 

A  Series  on  «•  What  We  Wear  " 

The  historr  of  STerything  the  children  wear,  from 
a  felt  hat  to  a  buckle  ornament,  will  be  told  in  a  way 
to  capture  and  hold  the  interest.  Besides,  the  aeries 
will  t>e  illustrated  with  simple  des  riptiTS  pictures 
that  any  teacher  can  reproduce  upon  the  blackboard. 

Literary  Study  for  Busy  People 

By  Mrs.  H.  A.  Davidson.  This  course,  in  tlie  brief 
outline  that  can  be  fiven  here,  will  discuss  tlie  rela- 
tion of  literary  study,  that  is,  tlie  intelligent  reading 
of  the  best  books,  to  growth  and  culture.. 

Illostratioiis 

The  pleasure  and  profit  which  the  teachers  have 
deriTed  from  the  skillful  illustrations  of  Miss  OUts 
M.  Lonv  in  the  past  will  continue  to  be  among  the 
good  things  to  come.  Pictures  have  their  own  work 
to  do  in  primary  schools  and  Miss  Long  has  helped  us 
to  the  best. 

Foreign  Entertainments 

The  entertainments  consist  of  glimpses  of  life  in 
Puerto  Rico,  Cuba,  Alaska,  Hawaii  and  the  PhiHp- 

Sines.  Songs  and  ezercites,  to  be  given  by  the  chll- 
run,  deecriptive  of  picturesque  native  scenes,  cns- 
toms,  amusemenu,  etc^  are  introduced  with  as  much 
**local  color"  as  possible. 

In  addition  to  these  leading  features,  there  will  be 
the  usual  variety  of  interesting  and  Instructive  mat- 
ter upon  all  subjects  pertaining  to  primary  work. 

Piie«t  81.00  per  y 


Popular  educmor 


For  I90I-I902« 


Nature  Study 

Our  department  of  Nature  Study  will  be  devoted 
more  than  formerly  to  the  needs  of  the  grade  teachers 
who  must  work  without  elaborate  equipment  or 
extensive  preparation.  The  lessons  each  month  will 
be  appropriate  for  the  special  season. 

School-Room  Helps 

The  editors  of  the  Populak  Bducatok  have  re- 
ceived so  many  appreciative  letters  regarding  this 
department  that  it  will  be  continued  during  the  year. 

Our  History  Series 

Supt  W.  A.  Smith,  whose  articles  on  the  subject 
during  the  past  year  have  attracted  much  attention, 
will,  in  a  series  of  articles  on  United  States  History, 
give  practical  and  helpful  advice  to  teachers  on  meth- 
ods of  work,  conducting  lessons,  etc  Theee  articles 
will  be  designed  especially  to  help  the  grade  teachers 
whose  resources  are  limited. 

Dr.  Mara  L.  Pratt  will  also  contribute  to  our  his- 
tory columns  during  the  year. 

Literary  Department 

The  department  of  Current  Thought  will  contain 
each  month  selections  from  the  best  educational  arti 
dies  found  In  the  magaiines  of  this  or  other  countries 

Qeography  L,essons 

Dnrinr  the  year  we  shall  publish  a  series  of  les- 
sons for  fifth  and  sixth  year  children,  clear  and  defi- 
nite in  aim  and  in  arrangement,  and  have  been  care- 
fully planned  and  thoroughly  tested  in  the  school ; 
room. 

lomguage  and  Qrammar 

A  series  of  suggestive  lessons  for  the  different 
grades  will  be  given,  ontlioing  a  successful  method  of 
correlating  the  various  elements  of  language  work. 

Entertainments 

There  will  be  short  and  easily  arranged  exercises 
for  each  month,  and  material  furnished  for  observing 
all  special  days. 

Art  and  Supplements 

The  art  department  next  session  will  contain 
articles  which  may  be  easily  used  bv  the  grammar 
school  teacher.  In  October  there  will  be  an  eight- 
page  supplement  containing  entertainments,  pro- 
grams, memory  gems,  etc.,  suitable  for  Thanksgiving 
Day,  and  a  similar  one  in  January  in  connection  with 
Washington*s  Birthday. 

Send  in  your  renewal  this  month  and  receive  any 
one  of  the  following,  free:  Portfolio  of  Animals, 
Portfolio  of  Presidents,  Portfolio  of  Madonnas,  Port- 
folio of  Authors. 

Prioe,  ei.OO  per  year. 

OUR  NEW  PORTFOLIO 

ANIMAL 

BY  FAMOUS  ARTISTS 

This  new  addition  to  our  popular  series  of  Portfolios  contains  repro- 
ductions of  the  following  masterpieces,  sise  9x12,  printed  on  exception- 
ally heavy  glaied  paper. 

MORNING  GREETING         ....  Swinstead 

FELINE  AFFECTION    ....  -  Bradley 

MATERNITY  .  Debat  Ponsan 

THE  SHEEPFOLD  .....  Jacqne 

AN  OLD  MONARCH  ...  Bonhear 

ON  THE  FARM  .....  Dupre 

CONNOISSEURS       .....  Landseer 

i Portrait  of  Landseer) 
tAOH*S  HORSES  ....  Herring 

HIGHLAND  SOLITUDE      .....  Roe 

AT  THE  WATERING  TROUGH  -  -       Dagnan-Bonveret 

Prtoe,  50  oents,  postpaid. 

Total  list  price,  $2.50;  will  be  sent  for  $1.75. 

US£  THIS  BLANK, 
Educoiional  Pmhliskmg  Co.  Name 

jji  Wabash  Avtnue^  Chicago. 

Enclosed  please  find  f  1.75  for  which  send  Pop-       _   .  ^ 

ULAB  Educator  and  Pbiiiakt  Education  for  one       *^*  " state 

year,  with  portfolio  of  Animal  Life,  to  the  following 

address:  Street  address 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

WAKEMAN  GENEALOGY. 

A  complete  history  of  the  Wakeman  familj  and  collateral  lines  in  England 
and  America. 

8vo.  434  pages.  Fully  illustrated  with  half  tones  on  fine  coated  paper ;  text  on 
antique  wove  book.    Cloth,  $5«oo;  Half  Morocco,  $7.50;  Full  Morocco,  $10.00. 

Postage,  21  cents  extra. 

AT  WATER  GENEALOGY. 

A  complete  history  of  the  Atwater  family  and  collateral  lines  in  England 
and  America. 

8vo.  492  pages.  Profusely  illustrated  with  half  tones  and  line  cuts,  printed  on 
extra  fine  book  paper.    Cloth,  $5.00;  Half  Morocco,  $7.50 ;  Fall  Morocco,  Sio.oo* 

Postage,  21  cents  extra. 

Advaoce  orders  are  now  being  received  for 
the  NEW  BDITION  off 

Tl)e  History  of  tlie  Colony  of  Keai  HaYeD, 

BT  BET.  B.  E.  ATWATEB. 

The  first  edition,  published  in  1881,  is  now  entirely  exhausted.  The  new  edition 
will  be  limited  to  about  the  number  of  orders  received.  Full  particulars  and  order 
blank  sent  on  application  to  the  publishers. 


THE  JOURNAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 


Meriden,  Conn. 


LESSONS  IN  ENGLISH. 

rOB  OBAMMAB  GBADB8. 

BY  QBORQE  R.  WINSLOW. 

These  leseont  were  written  to  meet  the  tieedt  of  actual  class  room  work  aad  hare  been  in  use 
fire  Tears. 

The  anthor  belieTes  that  technical  grammar  can  be  best  taufht  and  the  best  interest  obtained 
by  applyinf  it  to  extracts  from  standard  authors. 

The  lessons  are  progressiTe  and  complete. 

Teachers  of  irnules  six  to  nine  will  find  in  this  book  jnst  the  aid  they  need. 

Price,  15c  each;  6  or  more,  Ul^c  each;  50 or  more,  10c  each;  by  mall,  postage  prepaid. 

LESSONS  IN  GEOGRf\PHY. 

BY  QBORQE  R.  WINSLOW. 

Geography  changes  to  keep  pace  with  history.  Here  is  a  book  of  565  questions  suitable  for  use 
in  review  work  of  anv  grade  aboTe  the  fifth. 

They  are  for  use  in  connection  with  any  standard  text  and  are  up-to^ate. 

Price,  15c  each;  6 or  more,  12Hc  each;  50  or  more,  10c  each;  by  mail,  postage  prepaid. 

QUESTIONS  IN  THE  HETRIC  SYSTEM. 

Price,  10c  each;  6  or  more,  8c  each;  50  or  more,  5c  each;  by  mail,  postage  prepaid. 

SPEC!f\L  OFFER. 

We  believe  that  a  large  share  of  the  teachers  who  examine  these  books  will  introduce  them  into 
their  schools.  In  order  that  eTerv  teacher  who  so  desires  msy  see  how  valuable  the  books  are  as  aids 
in  their  school  work,  we  will  mail  one  copronly  of  either  for  only  5o,  or  one  of  eaoh  for  lOo  and 
even  this  small  amount  will  be  refunded  if  requested  when  you  send  an  order  for  a  supply  of  the 
books  for  your  school.    Ton  can  not  afford  to  do  without  them. 

JOHN  WILCOX,  Box  823,  Milford,  N.  Y. 
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American  Education^ 

From  Kindergarten  to  Collect* 
NE^  SERIES  OF 

NEW  YORK  EDUCATION, 

$1.00  PER  YEAR. 

«  «  «  C.  B.  FRANKLIN,  Editor. «  «  « 


—  Amcriceiri 


THE  growing  circulation  and 
influence  of  NEW  YORK 
EDUCATION  outside  of  the 
Empire  State  make  it  imperative 
that  the  scope  of  that  splendid 
educational  journal  be  enlarged, 
and  hereafter  it  will  be  desig- 
nated by  the  name 

Eciiaceitiori .  •  • . 

FROM  KINDERGARTEN  TO  COLLEGE- 

While  the  general  policy  and  essential  characteristics  of  the  maga- 
zine will  not  be  changed,  it  will  be  made  a  joumal  of  equal  interest 
to  teachers  everywhere.  The  interests  of  New  York  State  teachers 
will  be  looked  after  with  the  same  fidelity  that  has  heretofore  made 
NEW.  YORK  EDUCATION  unique  and  invaluable  to  them. 

A  postal  card  mailed  to  this  office  will  bring  you  a  sample  Sep- 
tember number  as  soon  as  it  comes  from  the  press. 

NEW  YORK  EDUCATION  60..  81  Chapel  St,  flibanu.  N.  Y. 


/^-^  ^_j     X     •  J-  X.  '^^c   Northern    Pacific   it   noted 

V-TOOCI    JL/ltOretLTJirO     among:  railway*  for  its  advertis- 
ing* matter.    Its  pamphlets,  fold- 
1~TN  7\    -|  _^^^^  r-^tr^^-      «rs,  booklets,  etc.,  are  tastefully  gotten  up  and 

±7  or    -^Tk-XIjL|  OSL      are  valuable  for  what  they  contain.    Here  is  a 

^  partial    list   of   what    inR.   CHA5.   5.   FEB, 

Tvj        I  Vfc  ,  ..^  ^.^     General  Pssseager  Agent,  St.  Paul,  fllnn.,  will  send  out, 
X  >l  CD  L  XXXri  Cr      carefully  mailed,  upon  recept  of  prices  given.     Any  com- 

*  ^^  bination  can  be  made,  and  money  or  express  orders,  sil- 
ver or  stamps  will  be  accepted.  This  is  a  fine  opportunity  to  obtain  good  descriptive 
reading  matter  for  little  or  nothing. 

WOKDEBLAKD  1900- 

An  aaansl  pablicatiofl,  beantif  ally  lUnttrsted  in  color  and  half  tone.  This  nam*  a^-d 
b«r  tnau  particnlarlj  of  the  history  of  the  Northern  Trademark,  the  Pacific's  aix  c 
Caster  Battlefield  in  Montana,  and  the  Yellowstone  Park. 


Six  Cents. 


miriATUBE  WONDEBi:.ANB  — 


A  neat  and  dalntj  pnblicatlon  containintr  *  complete  history  of  the  Northern    mmm^ 
Pacific  Trademark.    The  artistic  corers  of  the  Wonderland  1901  are  nsed  in    S!L»«  n«n»« 
miniatara.  '^^^  OenU. 


WILD  FLOWERS  FBOM  YELLOWSTONE — 

A  book  of  pressed  wild  flowers  from  Yellowstone  Park,  showing  the  real  flowers 
in  their  natnral  colors.  A  dainty  and  beantif al  sooTsnir— ten  specimens  of 
flowers  and  six  fall  page  illastrations  of  Park  scenery. 

YELLOWSTONE  NATIONAL  PARK  — 

A  new  112-pag«  book  in  8trott|r>  flexible  corers.  srood  paoer,  plain  trpe,  illnstrated, 
pocket  size,  a  compendiam  aad  descriptire  of  World's  Wonderland. 

OUMBINO  MOUNT  RAINIER  — 

An  illastrated  pocket-size  book,  72  pafes,  in  strong  flexible  coders,  printed  on 
heary  paper,  descriptlTe  of  an  ascent  of  the  highest  peak  in  the  United  States  — 
oatside  of  Alaska— of  a  glacial  natnre. 


Send 

Fifty  Cents. 


Send 

Twentyflve 

Cents. 


Send 

T  wen  ty- five 

Cents. 
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typical  Tomi  trees  in  PMogravMre  9x12. 


THrst  $<rki. 

I.  Black  Oak. 

a.  White  Pine, 

a.  American  Elm. 

4»  LomlMurdy  Poplar 

$.  Tamarack. 

6.  Soft  Maple. 

7.  wmow. 

8.  White  Birch. 


I.  Red  Oak. 

a.  Silver  Leaf  Poplar. 

3*  Hickory. 

4.  Hard  Maple. 

5.  Plr  Balaam. 

6.  White  Ash. 

7.  White  Cedar. 

8.  Beech. 


CMraSerHs. 

I.  White  Oak. 

3.  Bimek  Walnut 
3*  Horae  Chestnot. 

4.  Basawood  or  Linden. 
8.  Black  Aah. 

o.  DanenNn. 

7*  Locnat. 


8*    Bittemut  Hickory. 

40c.  a  Series;  the  Three  Series^  $1.00,  postpaid. 


I  heartily  approve  of  the  idea  and 


SiR8:^Enclo8ed  please  find  a  check 


think  the  photographs  will  do  a  great  deal  for  $15.00,  for  which  please  forward  copies 
of  good.  The  tree  habit  with  tnink  and  of  yonr  pablication.  They  are  just  what 
leai  habit  is  admirable. 

John  M.  Coui.tbr« 
Dept  of  Botany,  University  of  Chicaga 


we  need. 


Yours  truly, 

G.  Straubbhmullbr, 
Associate  Superintendent,  New  York. 


No  teacher  ahould  be  without  a  set  of  theae  Forest  Trees. 

SPECIAL  OFFER— Rbvibw  op  Education  one  year  and  a  complete  set  of  these 

Trees  for  only  91*50. 


A.  W.  MUmFOBD,  PubUsher, 


203  Michisran  Ave.,  Chicagro. 


Titc  Orip 
Needle  . . . 


The  Strongest,  Most  Pliable 

and  Surest  Needle  yet 

offered 

For  Kindergarten  Weaving 

Net  Price  per  Dozen,  60c. 


Kindergarten  Material. 


Lanes  Liquid  Color, 

8-2  6z.  Bottle,  $1.25. 


The  Best,  Cheapest,  Mod  Omvcnient  Odor 
for  Childrcn't  Uic. 


J.  L.  HAMMETT  COMPANY, 


70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  Qty. 


352  Washington  Street,  Boetont  Mais 


^#####M^#^ 


»o 


For  That  Tired  Feeling 

in  a  School  Boy  Give 


IT  KEBPS 

SCHOOL  LIPE  MOVING 

WITH  THE 

MOTION  OP  THE  W^ORLD 


"fl  Juvenile  Review  ol  Reviews" 


If  education  be  a  preparation  for  the  business  of  life,  then  every  child 
should  also,  from  the  beginning,  have  daily  experience  of  this   fact. 

— Herbtrt  Spencer. 

Snbserlptlon  91.00  p«r  year.    With  RETVIEW  OF  EDUCATION,  $2.00  per 
year.    Bend  two-cent  stamp  for  sample  copy. 

Beautifully  Illustrated  with  Maps,  Portraits, 
Line  and  Wash  Drawings,  and  Reproduc- 
tions of  Paintings     j*        >        .i*        ^        j* 

A.   ^^.   MUMRORD. 

203  Michigan  Ave.^  Chicago. 


BEST  LINE  FROM  TOP 

North,  Northwest  and  West 

TO 

INDIflNflrOUS 
GINGINNATI 
LOUISVILLE 


AND  ALL  POINTS 

South  and  Southeast 

For  mapA»  rates,  etc.,  address 

W.  J.  LYNCH,  a.  P.  &  T.  A, 
CINCINNATI 


Tours  in  the  Rocky  ilountalns. 

The  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  and  the  Rio 
Grande  Western  o£fers  to  tourists  in  Colo- 
rado, Utah  and  New  Mexico  the  choicest 
resorts,  and  to  the  transcontinental  traveler 
the  grandest  scenery.  Two  separate  and 
distinct  routes  through  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, all  through  tickets  available  via 
either.  The  direct  line  to  Cripple  Creek, 
the  greatest  gold  camp  on  earth.  Double 
daily  train  service  with  through  Pullman 
palace  and  tourist  sleeping  cars  t>etween 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Denver,  San  Francisco 
and  I^s  Angeles,  and  Denver  and  Portland. 
The  best  line  to  Utah,  Idaho,  Montana, 
Oregon  and  Washington  via  the  '*Ogden 
Gateway."  Dining  cars  (service  ala  carte) 
on  all  through  trains.  Write  8.  K.  Hooper, 
G.  P.  &  T.  A.,  Denver,  Colorado  for  illus- 
trated descriptive  pamphlets. 


Your  reply  to  my  inquiry  concerning  the 
back  numbers  of  the  **Child  Study  Monthly" 
is  at  hand,  and  you  will  find  an  order  for 
$6.00,  the  price  named  for  the  sixty-two 
back  numbers,  enclosed.  Kindly  send  them 
at  once. 

Nina  C.  Vandewai^kkr. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Sept.  27,  '01. 


Nev  Wabasf)  C^aipment. 

I  HE  Wabash  Railroad  has  just  received  and  placed  in  service  on  its  lines  running  out 
i.  of  Chicago  the  following  new  equipment:  Eight  combination  baggage  and  passenger 
coaches,  thirty  palace  day  coaches,  ten  reclining  chair  cars,  three  cafe  cars  and  two 
dining  cars.  The  majority  of  these  new  cars  are  seventy  feet  in  length,  and  fitted  with 
the  latest  style  wide  vestibules.  They  have  six  wheel  trucks  with  steel  wheels.  The  cars 
are  finished  in  the  finest  selected  Jago  mahogany.  The  lighting  is  by  Pintsch  gas  with 
the  exception  of  the  cafe,  dining  and  some  of  the  chair  cars,  which  are  unusually  well 
lighted  by  electricity,  the  fixtures  being  especially  designed  for  these  cars.  The  dining- 
cars  will  seat  twenty-nine  persons  and  have  ample  kitchen  space.  The  cafe  cars  will  seat 
eig'hteen  persons  in  the  cafe,  and  have  a  library  and  smoking-room  in  the  observation  end 
of  the  car  which  will  seat  fourteen  persons.  These  cars  also  contain  a  private  cafe  with 
seating-  capacity  for  eight  persons.  These  new  cars  represent  the  highest  stage  of  the 
development  of  modern  car  building.  Nothing  has  been  omitted  and  no  expense  spared 
that  would  add  to  their  luxurious  elegande,  or  to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the 
patrons  of  the  Wabash  road. 


No  line  ii  now  better  equipped  than  the  WABASH  for  handling  business  to  the  Pan-American 

Bxposhloo.    Write  for  a  copy  ol  Pan-American  folder  containing  a  large  colored  map 

of  the  Ei^osition  grotmds  and  «inc  etching  of  the  principal  btdldlngs* 

F.  A.  PALMER,  Asst.  Gen.  Pass*  Agt., 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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NEW  BOOKS 

Spelling  and  Word- 

Standard  Literature 

Building 

Series 

By  EiUGENE  BOUTON 

No.  46.    Grandfather's  Chair,  Haw- 

.   Snperiatendent  of  Schools,  PIiufl«ld,  Mass. 

thorne.    A  historical  narrative  of  un- 

The plan  of   the   book  it  original. 
Words  are  taught  aa  individnals.  Pic- 
tures tell  their  meaning  to  the  eje. 

usual  interest  for  boys  and  girls.    Nu- 
merous  illustrations   appropriate    to 
the  story.                                                ' 

Word -building    ezerciaea   teach   the 

No.  47.    The  Comtshlp   of   illles 

phonetic  laws  that  control  the  epelling 

Standlsh  and  Other  Poenis»  I^ngfel- 

of  regular  English  worda.  First  reader 

low.     Thirty-three  complete   poems. 

wori!^    ^7*    Over  250  illustrations. 
(In  Pre  ^^ 

With  biographical  and  critical  intro- 

duction by  Professor  Wauchope.    Il- 

,.    V. 

lustrated. 
No.  48.  (July)  will  be  Some  Famous 

GilderslelTfr^TLodge 

Poets.    Poems  of   Goldsmith,  Gray, 
Burns,  Cowper,  Wordsworth. 

Latin  Series 

Selections  from  the  Elegiac  Poets* 

by  Jessie  B.  Carter,  Princeton  Uni- 

Maury's Elementary 

versity. 

Geography 

Cicerot  DeOfHcils,  Book  I,  by  F.  E. 
Rockwood,  Bucknell  University. 

Cicero's  Second  Philippic*  by  E*  G. 

Revised  and  enlarged.    120  pages. 
Study  begins  at  pupil's  home.    The 
earth  as  a  unit  and  as  the  home  of 

Sihler,  New  York  University. 

man.    Homes  and   peoples  in  color. 

Caesar's  Oalllc  War.  Virgil's  Aeneld, 

full  pages.    Colored  continental  re- 

and a  new  Latin  Exercise  Book  will 

lief  maps.  The  numerous  illustrations 

soon  be   added   to   the   Preparatory 

from     photographs.      Each     picture 

Series. 

teaches  a  definite  idea. 

University  Pi 

ublishing  Co. 

NEW  YORK         BOSK 

3N          NEW  ORLEANS 
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THE     REVIEW 
OF    EDVCATION 

AN    EDUCATIONAL    REVIEW    OFREVIEWS 


(^Formerly   The   Child-Study  Monthly) 


Whole  NuMBBBfle.  CHICAGO,   NOVEMBER,    190U  10  cents  a  copy! 


CONTENTS. 

Editorial  Comment 121 

The  Love  and  Study  of  Nature  — a  part  of  Education,  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall 129 

The  Religion  of  a  College  Student,  Prof.  Francis  G.  Peabody 136 

Schools  of  Commerce 136 

Household  Occupations  in  Primary  Grades,  Katharine  B.  Camp 138 

Co-Operative  School  Government 142 

The  Ideal  Education,  Colonel  Francis  W.  Parker 143 

The  Swallow -Tailed  Indian  Roller.    [Illustration] 144 

The  Red  Wing  Blackbird.    [Illustration] 145 

Anarchy  and  the  Public  Schools,  Prof.  H.  Vincent  0*Shea 146 

The  Educational  Ideals  of  Leland  Stanford,  Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan 149 

American  Artists  in  the  Schoolroom,  G.  D.  C 150 

The  Personality  of  the  Teacher,  Helen  L.  Grenfell 152 

University-Trained  Teachers  for  Grammar  Schools 155 

The  Educational  Value  of  Natural  History  Museums,  Frank  Collins  Baker 155 

Book  Reviews ^ .  158 

Educational  Articles  in  the  November  Magazines 160 


A.  W.  MUMFORD,  Publisher 

203  Michigan  Avenue  .  -  -  Chicago,  Illinois 

New  York  Office,  11 35  Broadway 


Euiertd  at  Chicago  Post  Offici  as  Steand  Class  Mattsr, 

Colored  Supplement,  Swallow-Tailed  Indian  Roller  and  Bed-Winsred 

Blackbird,  with  this  number. 


The  Review  of  Education. 

PUBLISHED  MOMTHLT  KXOKPT  JUI«T  AMD  AUGUST. 

TERMS  AND  CONDITIONS  OF  PUBLICATION. 

PRICB.— The  tnbftcrlptioa  price  It  one  dollar  a  year,  pajable  in  adTance.  Slnffle  copy  ten 
cents. 

POSTAQB  IS  PRBPAIO  by  the  pnblisher  for  all  enbecriptions  in  the  United  States, 
Canada  and  Mexico.    For  all  other  countries  In  the  PosUl  Union,  add  30  cents  for  postage. 

CHANQB  OP  ADDRESS.— When  %  change  of  address  is  ordered,  both  the  new  and  the  old 
address  mnst  be  glwtn.  Postmasters  are  not  allowed  to  forward  second-class  matter  an  til 
postage  is  sent  to  prepay  charges.  It  cosu  two  cents  per  copy  to  forward  this  marasine. 
Bnbscribers  who  do  not  obserre  this  rale  shonld  not  ask  as  to  send  dnpllcate  copies. 

DISCONTINUANCBS.— If  a  subscriber  wishes  his  marasine  discontinued  at  the  expiration 
of  his  subscription,  notice  to  that  effect  shonld  be  sent,  otherwise  it  is  assumed  that  a  continu- 
ance  of  the  subscription  is  desired. 

HOW  TO  RBMIT.— RemitUnces  shonld  be  sent  by  check,  draft,  express  order,  or  money 
order,  payable  to  order  of  A.  W.  Mumford.    Cash  shonld  be  sent  in  reg-istered  letter. 

RBCBIPTS.— Remittances  are  acknowledged  by  change  of  label  on  wrapper,  indicating  date 
to  which  subscription  is  paid. 

AQBNTS.— we  want  an  energetic,  courttous  agent  in  erery  town  and  county.  Write  for 
terms  and  territory. 

All  letters  shonld  be  addressed  to  A.  W.  MUMrOBD,  PabUsber, 

SOS  Klohlgaa  At*.,  Ohloftso,  Ul. 

Birds  and  Mature  (MoBthly) 81.50  p«r  year. 

Sehool  Bolletln  (Monthly) Sl.OO  " 

Amerloan  Primary  Teaeaer  (Monthly) •l.OO  ** 

Modem  Methods  {Monthly) 81.00        " 

Current  History  (Monthly) 81.50  •« 

M.  B.  Joumnl  of  Bdaontlon  (Weekly) SS.OO  •* 

Jonmalof  Sehool  Oeogmphy    (Monthly) SLOO  ** 

Bdaoatlonnl  BoTlew    (Monthly) SS.OO  •• 

38H  PMT  oent  dlseonnt  on  any  or  all  of  these  when  ordered  In  eomblnatlon  with  *'  Berlew 

of  Bduoatlon.**    Sent  to  one  or  seTeral  addresses. 

A.  W.  MUMFOBD. 


</  •*<:<  "»^:#  ^<«.^#:<.^»:/i"*»^>  "^ 


HOLIDAY     BOOKS. 


ABC  Book  of  Birds 

for  children  large  or  small 

BY 

Masy  Cathbrinb  Judd 

with  nonsense  rhymes  for  little  ones 
and  prosy  sense  for  older  ones. 

26  colored  plates.  Price,  $1.00. 

Miss  Judd,  in  this,  has  prepared  a 
book  that  will  be  a  delig-ht  to  every 
child  and  will  be  intensely  interesting 
to  every  adult  lover  of  birds.  Every 
letter  of  the  alphabet  is  illustrated  by 
a  beautiful  colored  picture  of  a  bird, 
whose  name  begfins  with  that  initial. 
A  fun-provoking:  rhyme  g^iven,  with 
each  picture  for  the  children,  a  short 
prose  description  makes  them  inter- 
esting to  the  adult.  Miss  Judd,  prin- 
cipal of  one  of  the  public  schools  in 
Minneapolis,  is  already  well  known  as 
author  of  "Classic  Myths''  and  "Wig- 
wam Stories." 

A.  W.  nunPORD,  Publisher, 

S08  MIohigmn  Avenne,  -  Ohienf  o 


Tm  Jingle  Book  <>f  Birds 

By  EDWARD  B.  CLARK. 

16  Colored  Plates.  Price,  50c. 

This  book  of  jingling  bird  verse  with  its 
16  colored  plates  of  beautiful  and  character- 
istic birds  will  be  certain  to  capture  the 
children  and  to  hold  the  attention  and  inter- 
est of  the  elders.  The  author  is  well  known 
to  bird  lovers  throughout  the  United  States 
by  his  field  sketches  of  bird  life.  Mr.  Clark, 
in  selecting  the  birds  which  are  to  illustrate 
his  verse  was  careful  to  choose  only  those 
whose  names,  plumage  and  characteristics 
are  such  as  to  lend  themselves  readily  to  the 
motive  of  the  verse.  The  lines  are  not 
jingles  merely  but  jingles  which  have  a  well 
rounded  purpose  and  much  of  pith  and 
point.  The  color  scheme  of  the  cover  of 
The  Jingle  Book  of  Birds  will  be  strikingly 
beautiful.  The  younger  ones,  and  the  older 
ones,  too,  for  that  matter,  will  be  delighted 
with  this  book  for  a  Christmas  gift.  The 
author  is  intimately  known  to  thousands  of 
readers  by  the  articles  from  his  pen  which 
have  appeared  several  times  a  week  on  the 
editorial  page  of  th^  Record-HenM  for  a 
long  time  past. 

A.  W.  MUMPORD,  Publisher; 

SOS  Mlohlsen  Ave.,  Ohleaffo. 


C^e  young  €itizcn 

A  Mag-azine  for  Schools  as  well  aa 

Teachers 


SUITED  TO  ALL  GRADES 

New    and    Orig-inal   Reading-  Matter  with 
Music  and  Busy  Work 

ONE  BOOK  FOR  MANY 

A  whole  School  supplied  with  Supplemen- 
tary Reading  at  a  Price  usually 
spent  on  One  Grade 

SPECIAL   OFFER  TO   COUNTRY 

SCHOOLS 

Send  for  Sample  Copy 

The  Young  Citizen  Publishing  Company 

CEDAR  FAUS,  IOWA 


BIRDS  OF  UKESIDE  AND  PRAIRIE 

By  EDWARD  B.  CLARK. 

i6  Colored  Plates.    Price,  $i. 

THIS  book  will  contain  field  sketches  of 
bird  life  in  the  g'reat  middle  west.  Mr. 
Clark  for  years  has  been  a  close  student 
of  nature  in  a  section  of  the  country  where 
wild  bird  observers  have  been  many  and  bird 
writers  have  been  few.  The  author  takes 
his  readers  afield  with  him  and  puts  them  in 
close  touch  with  our  feathered  friends  of 
lakeside,  woodland  and  prairie.  The  bird 
byways  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Wis- 
consin and  other  great  middle  western 
states  are  thoroughly  explored.  Mr.  Clark 
is  known  to  the  reading-  public  through  his 
many  bird  articles  which  have  appeared  in 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  and  in  the  different 
mansines  of  the  country.  He  is  perhaps 
still  more  intimately  known  to  middle 
western  readers  by  the  articles  from  his  pen 
which  have  appeared  several  times  a  week 
on  the  editorial  ptigt  of  the  ChicaTO  Times- 
Herald,  now  the  Record-Herald.  The 
colored  illustrations  in  "The  Birds  of  Lake- 
side and  Prairie'*  will  be  from  our  colored 
plates  slig-htly  reduced  in  size.  Mr.  Clark's 
work  is  characterised  by  a  fine  literary  style. 

A.  W.  MUMFORD.  Pallishcr. 


203  Michigan  Avb., 


Chicago. 


IF  NOT  A  SUBSCRIBER 


To  AMERICAN  EDUCATION 

Then  let  us  send  you  a  sample  copy  at  once.  A  postal  card  addressed  to  us  will  bring* 
yon  a  free  copy  by  return  mail.  If  you  give  our  magazine  a  trial  you  will  be  con- 
vinced of  its  superior  merits.  To  both  new  subscribers  and  old  subscribers  to 
American  Education  who  renew,  we  make  these  offers : 


American  Education $1.00 

Review  of  Reviews  (new  subscribers  only). .  2.50  ^c  aa 

Success 1.00  •^•"" 

Rand.McNaily  St  Co.'s  Atlas 50 


American  Education |1.00 

Teachers'  Worid l.OO 

Success 1.00 

Rand,  ilcNaliy  &  Co.'s  Atlas 50 


$3.50 


All  for  $3.75 


All  for  $2.25 


PopnlAT  BdaoAtor,  Prlnutfy  BdaoAtlon,  Sebool  B«U«tlii,  or  Am«rlc»B  Prinutfj  T«»eb«r  may  !>• 

■abttltatod  for  the  To»ehers*  World. 


American  Education $1.00 

Rand.  McNally  &  Co.'s  Atlas 50  ^.^  e^ 

Success 1.00  •^•^ 

Cosmopolitan 1.00 


All  for  $2.25 


Frftak  I^oaUo*!  Popolar  Monthly,  The  Household,  Good  HoaMkeeptny ,  or  The  Deel^ner  may  be 

■abttltated  for  the  Ooimopolltan. 

OBDBBS  MUST  MM  SBHT  DIBBOT  TO  THIS  OFFIOB. 

New  York  Education  Co.,       8i  Chapel  5t,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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THE  TEACHER'S  TOOL-CHEST 


No  mechanic  could  get  employment  as  a  skilled  work- 
man unless  he  possessed  a  well-stocked  Tool-Chest,  Let 
this  catalogue  be  kept  at  hand  for  reference  when  you  And 
that  you  need  tools  in  your  trade. 

I^F"  Those  starred  (*)  are  published  in  The  Standard 
Teachers  Library,  and  may  also  be  had  in  manilla  at  50cts* 
each.  Those  marked  with  two  stars  (**)  are  in  cloth,  but 
may  also  be  had  in  paper  at  15  cts.  Those  marked  with  a 
dagger  (t)  have  been  chosen  by  the  State  Superintendent  for 
the  New  York  State  School  Library.  Those  preceded  by  (T) 
are  si>ecifled  for  usp  in  New  York  training  classes. 

Subscribers  to  Birds  tnd  Ntture  or  Review  of  Educttlon 
may  order  books  except  Weli's  Writing  Bool(s 

from  thislistatSS^^jt  discount  and  they  will  be  sent  prepaid. 

Send  all  orders  to 
A.  W.  MUNFORD,  SOS  Michigan  Are.,  Chlcauro,  lU. 


«  Books  of  Reference 

(T)  Sonnenschein's  Cyclopaedia  of  Education,  $3.75. 
Knott's  Ready  Reference  Law  Manual.  t2.00. 
Bardeen's  Verbal  Pitfalls,  75  cts. 
Lawrence's  Classified  Reading,  $2.00. 

The  History  of  Education 
t  Williams's  History  of  Modern  Education,  91.50. 
*t  Quick's  Educational  Reformers,  $1.00. 
Bardeen's  Dictionary  of  Educational  Biography.  12.00. 

Note  Book  of  the  History  of  Education,  50  ets. 

t  Mark's  History  of  Educational  Theories  in  Kii<;1and.  $1.25. 

Bremner's  Education  of  Women  in  Great  Brituiii,  $1.50 

Bennett's  History  of  Pedagogics,  60  cts. 

Browning's  Short  History  of  Education,  50  cts. 

Hailmann's  Sketches  from  History  of  Education,  20  cts. 

Uniform  Questions  in  History  of  Education,  25  cts. 

t  Donaldson's  History  of  Education,  Sl.oa 

Lane's  Elementary  Greek  Education,  60  ots. 

t  Cadet's  Port  Royal  Education,  $1.50 

Milne's  Teachers  Institutes,  Past  and  Present,  25  cts. 

Grant's  Burgh  Schools  of  Scotland,  I3.0a 

Stevens's  High  School  of  Edinburgh,  82.00. 

Barbera's  Educational  Publications  in  Italy.  25  cts. 

Bardeen's  Educational  Journalism  in  New  York,  40  cts. 

Educational  Journalism— an  Inventory,  25  cts. 

Smith's  Schools  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  93.00. 

>  Descriptions  of  School  Systems 

t  Zimmern's  Methods  of  Education  i  n  the  United  States,  91.00. 
Page's  Graded  Schools  in  the  United  States,  $1.00. 
Bramweirs  Training  of  Teachers  in  the  United  States,  91.25. 
Burstairs  Education  of  Girls  in  the  United  States,  91.25. 
•  t  Bardeen's  Roderick  Hume,  the  New  York  Teacher,  91.1S. 

•t  Commissioner  Hume,  a  story  of  N.  Y.  Schools,  $1.2.5. 

*t  Riddle's  Nicholas  Comenius,  ye  Pa.  Schoolmaster,  $1.50. 
*tGrasby's  Teaching  in  Three  Continents,  91.50. 
State  Education  for  the  People,  91.25. 
Bennett's  National  Education  in  Europe,  15  cts. 
Arnold's  Reports  on  English  Schools,  $2.0a 
A  Day  of  my  Life  at  Eton,  91.00. 
t  Parsons's  Prussian  Schools,  91.00. 
1  French  Schools,  9l.0a 

Biographies  of  Noted  Edneators 

Bardeen's  Dictionary  of  Educational  Biography,  92.00.      ^ 

*t(T)  Quick's  Educational  Reformers.  91.00. 

Hailmann's  Luther,  Bacon,  Pestalozzi,  P6re  Girard,  Diester- 

weg.  and  Frosbel,  20  cts. 
«t Carlisle's  Memoirs  of  Ascham  and  Arnold,  91.00. 
Meiklejohn's  Life  of  Dr.  Andrew  Bell,  9l.oa 


♦George  Birkbeck,  Pioneer  of  Popular  Education,  $l.dU. 

t  Harris's  Horace  Mann.  50  cts. 

Monroe's  Henry  Barnard,  50 cts. 

Portrait  of  Edward  A.  Sheldon,  for  framing,  $1.00. 

John  Amos  Comenius 

Portrait  of  Comenius.  for  framing,  $1.00. 

*  t  Laurie's  Life  and  Works  of  Comenius,  $1.00. 
The  Orbis  Pictus  of  John  Amos  Comenius,  98.00. 
Butler's  Place  of  Comenius  in  Education,  15  cts. 
Maxwell's  Text- Books  of  Comenius,  25  cts. 
Quick's  John  Amos  Comenius.  15  cts. 

LJfe  and  Works  of  Pestatlossl 

Portrait  of  Pestalozzi,  for  framing,  ^cts. 

♦tDeGuimps's  Pestalozzi:  his  Aim  and  Work. 91.50. 

t  Pestalozzi 's  How  Gortrude  Teaches  her  Children,  91.50. 

't  Letters  on  Early  Education.  91.00. 

t  Rooper's  Object  Lessons,  or  Words  and  Things,  50  cts. 
Hoose's  Pestalozzian  Arithmetics,  Parts  I.  II,  11.00.      ^ 

Froebel  and  the  Kindergarten 

portrait  of  Froebel,  for  framing,  25  cts. 
t  Autobiography  of  Friedrich  Froebel,  91.50. 
Letters  of  Friedrich  Froebel,  91.50. 
Hanschmann's  The  Kindergarten  System,  92.00. 
tShirreff's  Kindergarten  System,  91.00. 
t  Essays  on  the  Kindergarten,  91.00. 
t  Marenholz-Buelow's  Child  and  Child-Nature,  91.50. 
t  Perez's  First  Three  Years  of  Childhood,  91.50. 
t  Hailmann's  Primary  Helps,  75  cts. 

The  New  Education,  Vol.  VI,  $2.00. 

Meiklejohn's  The  New  Education,  15  cts. 
Kriege's  The  Child  and  Child  Nature,  91.00. 

School  Law 

*  Bardeen's  Manual  of  Common  School  Law,  91.00. 
Johnson's  School  Law  for  Training  Classes,  50  cts. 
Uniform  Questions  In  School  Law,  Answered.  25  ots. 
Code  of  Public  Instruction,  New  York,  92.5a 
Marble's  Powers  and  Duties  of  School  Officers,  15  cts. 
State  Education  for  the  People,  91.25. 

Harris's  General  Government  and  Education,  15  cts. 

Canfield's  Rural  Poor  and  Higher  Education.  15  cts. 

Northrop's  High  Schools,  25  cts. 

Emerson's  Latin  in  High  Schools,  25  cts. 

Bardeen's  Effect  of  College-Preparatory  High  School  upon 

Attendance  and  Scholarship  in  Lower  Grades,  15cts, 
—  Continuous  Contracts  for  Teachers,  50  cts. 

"Vaxpayer  and  the  Township  System,  25  cts. 

Problems  of  City  School  Management,  25  cts. 

Denominational  Schools,  Discussion  of  1889,  25  cts. 
Cooper's  Compulsory  Laws  and  Enforcement,  15  cts. 
Miller's  Education  as  a  Department  of  Government,  15  cts. 
The  Bible  in  the  Public  Schools,  $1.00. 
t  Karoly's  Dilemmas  of  Labor  and  EducatiN.  u,  91.00. 
The  Teacher  and  His  QoaUflcatlons 
Ballard's  Arrows,  or  Teaching  a  Fine  Art,  75  cts. 
Bardeen's  Teacher  as  he  Should  Be,  25  cts. 

Teacher's  Commercial  Value,  25  ots. 

Teaching  as  a  Business  for  Men,  25  cts. 

*t  Teaching  as  a  Business,  Four  Addresses,  $1.00. 

Continuous  Contracts  for  Teachers,  50  cts. 

*t  Roderick  Hume,  the  Story  of  a  N.  Y.  Teacher.  91.25. 

•  t  Commissioner  Hume,  s  Story  of  N.  Y.  Schools,  $1.25. 

*  t  Riddle's  Nicholas  Comenius,  ye  Pa.  Schoolmaster,  91  sa 
Sheely's  Anecdotes  and  Humors  of  School  Life,  $1.50. 
Ellis's  Tales  Told  out  of  School,  $1  Oa 

Hooper's  Fifty  Years  In  the  Schoolroom.  $1.00.  , 

*tNorthend's  The  Teacher  and  the  Parent,  91.00L 
Blodgett's  Relation  of  a  Principal  to  the  Community  2^  cu 

*  t  Th^  Teacher's  Mentor.  91.00. 


A.  W.  MUMPORD,  Publisher,  203  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago. 
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•tThe  TeiMsher's  Critic,  tL 

•tTbe  Teacher's  Qoide  to  Ck>mct  Speech,  81. oa 

*  Helps  to  Self  Caltare.  il.oa 

*t  HontiDgton*8  Unoonscions  Taitlon,  80  cts. 
Hinidale's  Pedagogical  Chairs  in  Universities,  15  cts. 
tOowdy's  Ideals  and  Programmes,  75  ots. 
Ort7*s  Methods  and  Courses  in  Normal  Schools,  15  cts. 
f  Thomas's  Dictionary  of  University  Degrees.  $1.00. 
Smith's  Honorary  Degrees  in  Colleges,  15  cts. 
t  Kay's  Education  and  Educators,  82.00. 
Sabin's  "Organization "  vs.  Originality.  15 cts. 

The  8clene«  of  Bdncatlon 

*f  (T)  ITerbert  Spencer's  Education.  81.0a 
tHerbart's  Letures  and  Letters  on  Education,  81.75. 
*t  Rein's  Outlines  of  Pedagogics,  81.25. 

^^  The  standard  teit-book  of  the  Herbartian  system, 
t  Hooper's  "  A  Pot  of  Green  Feathers  ",  60  cts. 

0r'  A  popular  presentation  of  Herbartian  principles. 
Spinoza's  Amendment  of  the  Intellect,  81.00. 

*  Patrick's  Elements  of  Pedagogics.  8l.0a 
Williams's  Outlines  of  Psychology,  75  cts. 

(T)  Payne's  Science  and  Art  of  Education,  81.00. 

♦tTate's  Philosophy  of  Education.  81.60. 

Uniform  Questions  in  Philosophy  of  Education.  Answered* 

25  ots. 
Hinsdale's  Schools  and  Studies,  81.50. 
Harris's  Theory  of  Education,  15  cts. 
Milton's  Small  TracUte  of  Education.  15  cts. 
Harris's  Pedagogical  Investigation,  15  cts. 
Marenholz-Buelow's  School  Workshop,  15  cts. 
Gaines's  Principles  in  Teaching.  20  cts. 
Maodsley's  Sex  in  Mind  and  Education.  15  cts. 
**t  Huntington's  Unconscious  Tuition.  30  cts. 
Sdoeation  at  Viewed  by  Thinkers.  15  cts. 
Beesan's  Spirit  of  Education,  81.25. 
Hill's  Inaugural  Address  at  St.  Andrews,  25  cts. 
Craig's  Philosophy  of  Training,  8e.oa 
Minutes  of  the  International  Congress,  1884,  85.00. 
i  Kay's  Education  and  Educators.  82.00. 

OhUd  Stady 

McMillan's  Eariy  Childhood.  81.25. 
tGroszmann's  Manual  of  Child  Study,  50  cts. 
t  Perez's  First  Three  Yean  of  Childhood,  81.50. 
Tiedemann'i  Beoord  of  Infant  Life,  15  cts. 

Sohool  Manayment 
*t'T)Landon*8  School  Management,  $1.50. 

*  Bockham's  Handbook  for  Young  Teachers,  75  cts. 
tGowdy's  Ideals  and  Programmes.  75  cts. 

*t  Page's  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching,  81.00. 

'tDeOrars  Sohool  Room  Guide,  8l.5a 

DeGralTs  Primer  of  School  Management.  25  cts. 

Batsdorfs  Management  of  Country  Schools,  20  ots. 

Qill's  Method  and  School  Management,  81.oa 

Hoosel's  Method  of  Graded  Examinations,  50  oU. 

WelU's  Graded  Schools,  81.00L 

Uniform  Questions  on  School  Management,  Answered.  85 ots. 

Maxwell's  Examinations  as  Tests  for  Promotion,  15  cts. 

Richardson's  Learning  and  Health,  15  cts. 

Maudsley's  Sex  in  Education,  15  cU. 

SaWn'i "Organization  vs.  Individuality",  15 cts. 

Kotelnwnn's  School  Hygiene,  8l.5a 

The  Art  of  Teaoblnf 
Fitch's  Lectures  on  Teaching,  81.25. 
t  Pitch's  Art  of  Questioning,  15  cU. 
t  Landon'i  Art  of  Questioning,  50  cts. 
Yoang's  Art  of  Putting  Questions.  15  cts. 
t  Fitch's  Art  of  Securing  Attention,  15  cts. 
tBoghes's  How  to  Secure  and  ReUin  Attention,  60  cts. 


Hughes's  Mistakes  in  Teaching,  00 ots. 
IMok's  Memory  and  Means  of  Improving  It,  81.00. 
Southwlck's  Quiz  Book  on  Theory  and  Practice,  81.0a 
Dime  Question  Book  on  Theory  and  Practice,  10  ots. 

Sohool  DlsolpUne 

Wickersham's  Discipline  as  a  Factor,  50 cts. 
Kennedy's  Philosophy  of  School  Discipline,  15  cts. 
Aids  to  Sohool  Discipline,  per  box,  81.25. 
Penniman's  Suggestions  in  School  Government,  15  ots. 
Kriggs's  Boys  as  they  are  Made,  25  cts. 
Lyttleton's  Mothers  and  Sons,  the  Problem  of  Home  Train- 
ing, 81.6a 
Sedgwick's  Talks  with  my  PnpUs,  81.0a 

Oonrsea  of  Study 

Emerson's  Latin  in  High  Schools,  25  ots. 

Kennedy's  Must  Greek  Go  7    60  cts. 

Lees's  The  Claims  of  Greek,  25  ots. 

Comfort's  Modern  Languages  in  Education.  60  ots. 

Pattee's  Literature  in  the  Publio  Schools,  20 cU. 

Bardeen's  Effect  of  College>Preparatory  School,  15  cts. 

McCOsh's  Essays  on  Higher  Education,  75  cts. 

Nortbrop's  High  Schools.  25  cts. 

Canfield's  Rural  Poor  and  Higher  Education,  15  cts. 

t  Harris's  Art  Education,  the  true  Industrial  Eduoation,50ott. 

Ferret's  Art  Teaching  in  High  Schools,  60  cu. 

Gray's  Courses  of  Study  in  Normal  Schools,  15  ots. 

Hinsdale's  Pedagogical  Chairs  in  Colleges,  15  ots. 

Harris's  University  and  School  Extension,  15  cts. 

Meiklejohn's  The  New  Education,  25  ots. 

Straight's  Aspects  of  Industrial  Education,  15  cu. 

Briggs's  Industrial  Training  in  Reformatory  Institutioni 

25  cts. 
Marenholz-Buelow's  School  Work-Shop,  15  cts. 
The  Bible  in  the  Publio  Schools,  $1.0a 
Hinsdale's  Schools  and  Studies,  81.60. 
Beck's  Graded  Question  Book,  81.0a 

Methods  of  TesMshliif 

Hoose's  Province  of  Methods  in  Teaching,  81.00. 
t  Fitch's  Lectures  on  Teaching.  $1.25. 

*  t  DeGraff's  School  Room  Guide.  81.6a 

♦  t  Page's  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching,  81.0a 
Li  1  ley's  Second  Year  in  Sohool,  $1.00. 
Gowdy's  Ideals  and  Programmes.  75  ots. 
Eclectic  Manual  of  Methods,  8l.0a 

Van  Wie's  Methods  in  Common  Branches,  75  ots. 

Development  Helps,  50  cts. 

Dickinson's  Limits  of  Oral  Teaching,  15  ots. 

Barnard's  Oral  Training,  75  cts. 

t  Hughes's  Mistakes  in  Teaching,  60  ots. 

1  How  to  Secure  and  Retain  Attention.  60  ots. 

t  Pitch's  Art  of  Securing  Attention,  15  oU. 

1  Art  of  Questioning,  15  ots. 

Landon's  Art  of  Questioning.  50  ott. 

Young's  Art  of  Putting  Questions,  15  ots. 

Fitch's  Lectures  on  Teaching,  81.25. 

Kiddle's  How  to  Teach,  a  Manual  of  Methods,  8l.0a 

Lind's  Methods  of  Teaching  in  Country  Schools,  81.0a 

Hart's  In  the  School  Room,  8l.0a 

Bates's  Methods  of  Teachers  Institutes,  75  cts. 

Fowle's  Teachers  Institute.  81.0a 

Uniform  Exam.  Questions  on  Methods,  Answered,  26  ots. 

Pick's  Memory  and  Means  of  Improving  It,  81.0a 

Bryant's  Teaching  of  Morality  in  the  Schools.  $1.00. 

Nfttnrml  Solenoe 

Wilson's  How  to  Study  Nature  in  Elementary  Schools,  50  oil. 
Gager's  Current  Errors  in  Science  Teaching,  50  cts. 
t  Harris's  How  to  Teach  Natural  Soienoe.SOots. 
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PRf^lSE  FOR  THE) 


Review    of    education 


Your  new  Journal,  of  which  I  received  a  sample  copy,  I  believe  will  be  a  fine  paper,  and  I 
have  instructed  Miss  Mae  Wall,  one  of  our  teachers,  to  subscribe  for  it. 

Odebolt,  Iowa,  Oct.  12,  1901.  Thos.  B.  Hutton,  Supt. 

Please  find  enclosed  subscription  to  the  Review  of  Education.  I  have  found  it  very  prom- 
ising of  a  good  magazine. 

Palo  Alto,  Cal.,  Aug.  20,  1901.  Edwin  D.  Starbuck. 

I  enjoy  reading  the  Review  of  Education  and  think  it  is  a  very  valuable  magazine  for  teachers  . 
Avoca,  Iowa,  Oct.  15,  1901.  Anna  M.  Hoi,way. 

I  feel  that  there  is  a  place  for  the  Review  but  I  know  it  will  be  difficult  to  edit  such  a  pub- 
lication. The  numbers  up  to  date  certainly  are  creditable  and  I  hope  your  venture  will  prove 
a  success  for  you. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Oct.  12,  1901.  J.  I.  Jbgi. 

Enclosed  please  find  )i  for  ten  copies  of  the  September  number,  1901,  of  '*The  Review  of 
Education." 

Teachers  College,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  9,  1901.  C.  R.  Richards. 
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-*^rOR   1902-^ 

VE  ARE   ISSUING   FOR  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY  the  most  strik- 
ingly beautiful  Calendar  ever  placed  before  the  public.     It  is  ten  and  a 
half  by  twelve  and  a  half  inches,  and  is  done  in  red  and  gray  upon  the 
most  expensive  paper.     Upon  each  of  the  six  sheets  appears  a  large 
picture  of  a  bird  in  its  natural  colors.    The  bird  in  each  instance  is  characteristic 
of  the  months  of  the  year  with  which  it  is  given.    Upon  the  reverse  of  each 

Sage  is  a  description  of  the  birds  and  their  habits,  written  by  Edward  B.  Clark. 
[0  more  beautiful  and  useful  holiday  gift  can  be  found.    Order  now  for  your- 
self and  your  friends. 

PRICE  50  GENTS 


n.W.MUMFORD,  ruDIISll6r,203  MlGhioan  nv6.,6lllGaQ0 
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Quick  Work  at  Long  Distance. 

Unlvenity  of  VfyvmAng.—{Spieial  dtUvtiy  /^/^.)~There  is  a  Tacaacr  at  the  head  of  the 
bnaineM  department.  Man  wanted  April  1.  President  Smilej  thinks  jon  do  not  have  snch  men, 
bat  has  consented  to  let  me  notlf  j  yon.  The  salary  is  $1,200.  He  is  roing-  to  Omaha  and  other 
places.  If  7on  have  a  g-ood  man  jon  had  better  have  him  teleffraph.—^rtf^  Frank  H,  H,  Robtrtt 
(who  went  ihete  through  this  agency  in  1899),  March  22, 1901.  iReceived  March  24.) 

TVA^ajw.— Can  yon  talce  commercial  department  UniTersity  of  Wyoming  tweWe  hnndred, 
begin  April  first?   Telegraph.— To  PrmeipatW.  B.  Car  hart,  Coeymans,  N.  T.,  March  24. 

TiUgram,-^tai.  take  commercial  department  UniTersity  of  Wyoming,  begin  April  first, 
tweWe  hnndred.—Afr.  Car  hart,  March  25. 

TiUgram,—C9A  send  immediately  Carhart,  graduate  Albany  normal,  has  taught  Albany 
business  college,  now  principal,  good  man,  thirty-four  years,  married,  fine  penman,  all  right.— 

Tiltp'am,— Come  on  trial,  hundred  dollars  month,  expenses  one  way,  wire  9LA«wet,^Preti<Unt 
Smilty^  March  25. 

TV^tfyajw.— President  Smiley  wires  come  on  trial,  expenses  one  way.  Advise  acceptance.— 
To  Mr,  Carhart, 

TVA^oM.— AdTise  me  regarding  trial,  for  how  long.— i/r.  Carhart^  March  26. 

7#Ar^aM.— Consider  appointment  same  as  permanent.  NaturalW  for  rest  of  school  year 
thongh  not  specified.  They  take  more  risk  than  you.  Salary  one  hundred  a  month.  If  yon  can 
do  the  work  yon  will  stay.— To  Mr, Carhart,  March  26. 

7//i^aM.— Shall  probably  start  for  Laramie  some  time  Thursday.- ^r.  Carhart^  March  26. 

TVA^aM.— Carhart  telegraphs  he  will  sUrt  Thursday.— To  Prttident  SmiUy,  March  26. 

TVAtfiraM.— Send  man  to  Coeymans  to-day  to  take  my  place.  I  go  to-morrow.— ^r.  Carhart^ 
March  27: 

TtUgram,—^Vij  Bailey,  Cortland  graduate,  two  years  experience,  will  reach  yon  today.— To 
Mr,  Carhart^  March  27. 

The  ScHool  Bulletin  Agency 

C.  W.  BARDBBN,  Syracus,   N.  Y. 


Birds  of  Song  and  Story 

By  EUZABETH  and  JOSEPH  QRINNELL 

i6  Colored  Plates.    Price  $i.oo. 

These  authors  are  well  known  as  lovers  of 
birds  and  as  interesting*  writers  on  bird  life. 
They  not  only  have  made  the  feathered 
kingdom  a  subject  of  out  door  study  for  many 
years  but  they  have  been  explorers  in  the 
great  field  of  general  literature  for  the  pur- 
pose of  finding  all  that  it  holds  pertaining  to 
our  bird  friends.  The  habits  of  every  feath- 
ered friend  of  the  dooryard  and  of  the  deep 
woods  are  known  to  Mr.  and  Mrs  Grin o  ell 
just  as  intimately  as  are  the  legends  and  the 
folklore  of  other  ages  touching  the  same 
bird.  The  title  ••Birds  of  Song  and  Story," 
is  an  eminently  fitting  one  for  the  book,  for 
in  a  few  words  it  describes  thoroughly  its 
scope.  There  is  a  charm  about  the  writings 
of  both  these  authors  that  will  appeal 
strongly  to  all  lovers  of  good  literature  and 
especially  strongly  to  all  who  love  at  once 
to  read  the  printed  page  and  the  book  of 
nature.  Artistically,  ••Birds  of  Song  and 
Story*'  will  be  made  as  nearly  perfect  as  it  is 
possible  that  any  book  may  be. 

A.  W.  MUMFORD,  Publisher 
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«*I  beg  to  advise  you  that  a  contract 
has  been  awarded  to  you  by  the  Board 
of  Bdocation." 

A.  B.  PALilER,  5ec*y  of  Board, 
New  Yorlc. 

The  above  reference  is  to  the  first  three 
volumes  of  our  Birds  and  Naturb  and  also 
the  168  loose  pictures  illustrating  them. 
These  books  and  pictures  are  not  only 
adopted  for  use  in  the  school  libraries  of 
New  York,  but  are  extensively  used  in 
schools  everywhere.  The  first  three  volumes 
adopted  contain  168  exquisite  pictures  of 
birds  in  natural  colors  produced  by  color 
photography.  The  list  price  per  volume  in 
cloth  is  $1.50,  the  special  price,  $1.15.  lK>ose 
pictures  assorted  as  desired,  2  cents  each,  in 
sets  of  168,  $1.75.    Address 

A.  W.  MUMFORD,  Publisher, 
ao3  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago, 
1135  Broadway,  New  York. 
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EDITORIAL   COMMENT. 


The  class  room  work  in  geography 
when  the  present  adults  were  school  chil- 
dren consisted  of  the  bounding  of  states 
and  counties,  the  locating  of  cities,  stating 
the  location  of  rivers  and  the  direction  in 
which  they  flow  and  the  learning  of  other 
facts  of  like  nature.  To  be  sure  the 
products  of  the  different  countries  were 
considered  to  some  extent,  but  only  in  the 
dry  and  prosaic  pages  of  the  text-book. 
Today  geography  means  more.  It  is 
broader  and  deals  more  with  man  and 
.his  environment.  Properly  studied  it  is 
a  splendid  mental  discipline.  Mr.  Wm. 
T.  Harris  says  of  it : 

"Geography  in  the  school,  when  taught, 
does  more  than  any  other  branch  to 
make  the  child  at  home  in  his  environ- 
ment ;  to  organize  his  experience  into  ap- 
perception ;  to  arouse  in  him  a  thirst  for 
knowledge — that  is  to  say,  to  give  him 
a  many-sided  interest,  and  to  give  him 
a  general  habit  of  looking  upon  any  one 
fact  as  an  explanation  of  another.** 

Professor  Philip  Emerson  says,  in  the 
Popular  Educator: 

"Time  was  when  geography  and  his- 
tory seemed  to  hold  but  slight  relation 
to  each  other.  Old-time  histories  in- 
serted maps  and  located  occurrences,  per- 
force, but  seldom  presented  geographic 
facts  in  the  light  of  causes  influencing  the 
course  of  events,  as  do  the  best  books  of 
today.  Former  geographies  did  contain 
brief  historical  notes  or  paragraphs,  but 
there  was  little  attempt  to  make  the  past 
explanatory  of  the  present,  and  some  of 
the  most  popular  texts  in  use  today  have 
made  slight  progress  in  this  respect. 


"The  recent  advance  in  physical  geog- 
raphy has  made  clear  the  wonderful  his- 
tory of  the  forms  of  other  lands,  but  in 
relating  the  stories  of  typical  surface  fea- 
tures the  still  more  valuable  and  interest- 
ing development  of  social  and  industrial 
life  has  received  little  attention.  This 
phase  of  history,  which  gives  scant  space 
to  wars  and  politics,  should  be  presented 
in  connection  with  geography,  because  it 
explains  the  life  of  today  and  enables  a 
student  to  rightly  appreciate  this  life 
through  contrast  with  the  conditions  of 
other  days.  Such  study  makes  physiog- 
raphy more  valuable  also,  since  the  his- 
torical treatment  gives  a  view  of  the  con- 
tinuous action  of  physical  forms  and 
forces  in  connection  with  other  factors, 
in  developing  man's  life.** 


In  Saginaw,  Mich.,  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation was  so  well  pleased  with  the  re- 
sults of  the  manual  training  work  begun 
last  year  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades 
that  it  has  voted  to  extend  the  work  to 
include  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades. 
Mrs.  Ida  Hood  Clark,  who  introduced 
the  work  in  sewing  last  year,  will  super- 
vise both  the  sewing  and  the  knife-work 
of  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades.  Miss  Helen 
Westgate,  from  Teachers*  College,  New 
York,  will  teach  domestic  science  in  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades,  and  Mr.  J. 
R.  Forden.  from  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois, will  teach  woodworking  in  the  same 
grades. — Manual  Training  Magazine. 
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At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Chicago 
Principals'  Association  Judge  Orrin  N. 
Carter  delivered  an  address  on  "A  Lay- 
man's View  of  the  Public  Schools."  In  a 
clear  and  forceful  manner  he  called  at- 
tention to  the  defects,  both  of  commis- 
sion and  omission,  in  the  city's  educa- 
tional system.  He  vigorously  protested 
against  the  introduction  of  pedagogical 
experiments  and  the  overcrowding  of  the 
curriculum.  The  "cramming  process" 
and  the  tendency  toward  "fads"  were  de- 
cried by  Judge  Carter,  who  said: 

"Some  educator  has  accomplished 
great  results  in  teaching  a  child  some- 
thing by  a  new  method.  He  thinks  every 
one  can  obtain  the  same  results.  He  sug- 
gests to  the  school  authorities  that  his 
idea  be  tried,  and  his  enthusiasm  leads 
them  into  it.  People  of  one  idea  are 
necessary  to  progress  in  the  world,  but 
they  are  unsafe  advisers  as  to  what  ought 
to  be  taught  in  our  public  schools." 

It  was  the  opinion  of  those  who  lis- 
tened to  this  address  that  the  speaker's 
criticisms  could  not  be  disregarded  by 
the  School  Board. 

Judge  Carter  said  in  part : 

"What  will  strike  one  who  has  never 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  schools  in  a 
large  city  most  forcibly,  on  a  casual  in- 
vestigation, is  the  great  number  of  stud- 
ies that  are  taken  up  during  the  course. 
I  find  that  in  the  first  year  in  the  gram- 
mar grades  at  least  lOO  different  topics 
are  taught,  that  in  the  eighth  year 
approximately  i8o  different  topics 
are  to  be  studied  by  the  pupils  during 
that  year.  The  other  grades  will  vary 
as  to  the  number  of  topics  taught.  In  the 
eighth  grades  in  the  grammar  schools 
each  scholar  is  compelled  to  use  between 
fifty  and  sixty  different  text-books. 

"Isn't  that  a  pretty  strong  course  of 
study  for  the  average  child  ?  The  result 
must  necessarily  be  that  the  pupils  will 
have  only  a  smattering,  a  surface  under- 
standing of  the  subjects  taught. 

"There  is  still  too  much  judging  by 
marks  in  examinations,  by  immediate  re- 
sults; too  much  straining  for  novelties 
because  they  seem  to  give  immediate  re- 
sults. Our  common  schools  are  not  for 
the  purpose  of  turning  out  specialists. 
Even  though  I  am  strongly  in  favor  of 
manual    training    schools    as    separate 


schools,  I  have  felt  that  it  was  doubtful 
whether  manual  training  in  our  gram- 
mar schools  was  a  success. 
.  "My  present  public  position  com- 
pels me  to  know  that  one  of  the  great 
evils  in  our  civilization  in  this  country 
is  the  early  physical  and  mental  break- 
down of  our  men  and  women  through 
the  strain  of  modem  society.  It  is  a  cry- 
ing abuse  that  this  great  fault  of  over- 
work should  reach  as  far  back  as  the 
schoolroom  and  thus  early  cause  the 
blighting  of  all  hopes  of  many  of  our 
most  promising  children.  The  course  of 
study  in  the  grammar  school  should  not 
require  the  children  to  take  home  their 
books  at  night  to  keep  up  with  their 
classes.  Sudi  a  system  is  as  barbarous 
for  small  children  as  the  factory  system, 
which  Mrs.  Browning  painted  so  vividly 
and  pathetically  years  ago. 

"Only  second  in  importance  to  this 
evil  is  the  difficulty  the  teachers  have 
in  doing  successful  work,  handicapped 
as  they  are  by  the  number  of  studies 
that  must  be  taught.  I  insist  that  there 
can  be  no  question  that  our  schools  are 
attempting  to  teach  too  many  things. 
What  we  want  is  more  quality  and  less 
quantity. 

"One  of  the  great  evils  connected  with 
the  public  school  is  experimenting  with 
text-books.  Experiments  ought  not  to 
be  permitted  in  such  a  great  school  sys- 
tem as  ours.  Those  who  do  the  select-  . 
ing  of  books  should  not  make  such  mis- 
takes.   They  are  costly,  almost  criminal. 

"We  all  know  and  feel  that  partisan 
politics  ought  not  to  have  a  place  in 
our  public  school  system.  During  the 
last  twelve  or  fifteen  years  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  question  whether  a  man 
was  a  Republican  or  Democrat  had  little 
to  do  with  his  appointment  to  a  posi- 
tion, or  his  promotion  in  the  public  school 
system. 

.  "It  is  probably  not  politics,  but  it 
seems  bad  management  to  lay  off  a  num- 
ber of  teachers  some  little  time  after 
they  have  been  employed  on  the  ground 
that  a  change  in  the  system  is  required. 
This  continual  discussion  of  cutting  the 
wages  of  teachers  is  a  bad  thing.  The 
teachers  must  be  made  to  feel  more  or 
less  secure  before  they  can  give  their 
best  effbrts  to  the  woric/' 
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One  of  the  unheraldevl  educational 
publications  of  the  year,  the  excellence 
^f  which  ranks  it  with  the  most  valuable 
<:ontributions  to  pedagogical  "literature 
of  recent  years,  is  Uie  report  of  Dr.  Frank 
£.  Spaulding,  superintendent  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Passaic,  N.  J.,  for  the  two 
years  1898-1900.  Though  not  designed 
•for  circulation  beyond  Ae  limits  of  the 
city  of  Passaic,  this  report  contains  so 
much  that  is  helpful  and  suggestive  that 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  copy  could  not 
be  put  into  the  hands  of  every  teacher 
who  cares  anything  whatever  about  the 
study  of  the  best  educational  thought  and 
practice.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  pro- 
nounce Dr.  Spaulding's  report  the  clear- 
est, soundest,  and  most  practical  exposi- 
tion of  modern  pedagogical  principles,  as 
applied  to  the  public  school  system,  to 
be  foimd  in  print.  Two  years  ago  we 
brought  to  the  attention  of  our  readers 
some  of  the  sound  educational  doctrine 
to  which  Dr.  Spaulding  gave  expression 
in  his  first  annual  report  as  superintend- 
ent of  'the  Passaic  schools.  His  second 
report  is  a  fuller  statement  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  newer  education,  and  dis- 
cusses the  entire  field  of  public  sdiool  ed- 
ucation with  a  breadth  of  view  and  depth 
of  insight  seldom  found  in  pedagogical 
writing  of  this  character.  Instead  of 
filling  the  pages  of  his  report  with  stale 
and  meaningless  statistics  he  devotes  a 
considerable  part  of  his  report  to  a  state- 
ment of  the  aims  which  should  shape  the 
work  of  the  school.  This,  it  has  always 
seemed  to  us,  is  one  of  the  chief  functions 
of  reports  of  tfiis  kind,  for  they  may  be 
made  a  most  effective  means  of  dissemi- 
nating sound  notions  of  the  real  value  of 
public  school  education,  and  of  giving 
the  public  some  understanding  of  the 
methods  which  will  bring  about  the  best 
development  of  the  children  in  our 
schools. — Journal  of  Pedagogy. 

Dartmouth  College  celebrated  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  graduation 
of  Daniel  Webster,  Wednesday,  October 
2,  1901.  Of  this  event,  The  Outlook 
says: 

In  the  history  of  American  colleges  it 
is  doubtful  whether  there  is  any  inci- 
dent more  widely  known  than  that  dra- 
matic moment  in  what  is  known  as  the 
Dartmouth  Case  in  which  Webster  ut- 


tered the  very  simple  but  affecting 
words,  "She  is  a  little  college,  but  there 
are  those  who  love  her."  It  was  emi- 
nently fitting  that  the  centennial  anni- 
versary of  the  graduation  of  Webster 
should  be  celebrated  with  due  ceremony 
by  his  Alma  Mater,  and  that  she  should 
invite  as  her  guests  and  as  the  exponents 
of  her  thought  some  of  the  leading  men 
of  the  country.  Hanover  was  at  its  best 
in  golden  weather  last  Wednesday,  when 
the  trustees,  faculty,  alumni,  students 
and  visitors  marched  in  procession  to 
the  church  and  were  addressed  by  Presi- 
dent Tucker,  followed  by  a  longer  ad- 
dress by  Congressman  S.  W.  McOiU, 
who  reminded  his  readers  that  Webster 
never  outgrew  the  simple  loves  of  his 
youth ;  that  he  was  on  the  most  intimate 
relations  not  only  with  nature  at  Marsh- 
field,  but  with  all  the  animal  life  about 
him ;  that  to  the  end  of  his  days  he  was 
possessed  by  the  passion  of  the  angl^; 
and  that  he  delighted  in  the  sea.  The 
principal  event  of  the  day  was  the  lay- 
ing of  the  comer-stone  of  Webster  Hall, 
which  was  put  in  position  by  a  great- 
grandson  of  the  statesman,  ex-Governor 
Black,  of  this  State,  delivering  the  ad- 
dress. Dartmouth  is  very  fortunate,  not 
only  in  its  traditions,  anumg  which  the 
memory  of  Webster's  student  life  and  of 
his  great  services  to  the  country  hold  a 
first  place,  but  also  in  the  new  oppor- 
tunities which  have  come  to  it  under  the 
leadership  of  Dr.  Tucker,  a  man  who 
combines  in  singular  harmony  the  qual- 
ities of  the  ideal  college  president,  and 
who  has  inspired  the  students,  alumni, 
and  friends  of  Dartmouth  with  a  new 
belief  in  her  usefulness,  a  new  faith  in 
her  future,  and  a  new  passion  for  ad- 
vancing her  interests.  Among  those 
who  received  honorary  degrees  last 
week,  as  a  proper  part  of  the  centennial 
ceremony,  were  the  Rev.  Dr.  Edward 
Everett  Hale,  Senator  Hoar,  Chief  Jus- 
tice Fuller,  Professor  James  Bryce,  Sec- 
retary John  Hav,  and  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington— a  goodly  list  of  names,  illustra- 
tive of  the  breadth  of  interest  which 
Dartmouth,  typifying  the  American  col- 
lege, represents. 

The  October  number  of  The  American 
School  Board  Journal  contains  the  fol- 
lowing editorial,  which    *ruthfully  por- 
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trays  the  peculiar  difficulties  encountered 
by  the  school  superintendent: 

The  position  of  a  school  superintend- 
ent is  not  only  more  clearly  detined  from 
time  to  time  by  the  school  boards  of  the 
land,  but  the  daily  press  is  beginning  to 
place  a  more  accurate  estimate  upon  the 
dignity,  duty  and  difficulties  of  that  po- 
sition. 

The  educators,  who  from  time  to  time 
dissertate  upon  the  f  uncticm  of  the  school 
superintendent,  are  more  apt  to  outline 
the  ideal,  the  faultless,  the  perfect — than 
does  the  matter-of-fact  school  board 
member.  The  latter  is  more  apt  to  see 
in  the  superintendent  a  human  being 
with  human  qualities  and  failings. 

The  school  board  member  who  opposes  . 
the  superintendent  .is  more  frequently 
prompted  in  his  opposition  because  he 
finds  that. official  too  perfect  rather  than 
imperfect.  The  low  standard  of  the 
school  board  member  has  always  wreaked 
more  harm  than  the  higher  standard  of 
the  superintendent.  That  the  daily  press 
occasionally  grasps  this  fact  may  be 
learned  from  the  following  editorial, 
which  appeared  in  an  Ohio  paper: 

The  circumscribing  influences  of  a  sup- 
erintendent of  public  schools  in  a  city 
large  enough  to  require  a  body  of  more 
than  a  dozen  men  to  direct  and  control, 
makes  the  conduct  of  the  office  nowa- 
days the  most  exacting  and  exhausting 
proposition  the  modern  office-holder  has 
to  fill.  He  must  be  an  expert  politician 
to  gain  the  office  and  to  hold  it,  and  he 
must  eschew  politics  if  he  wants  room 
for  educational  qualifications  necessary  in 
the  instruction  of  children.  He  must 
have  his  hands  and  mind  in  every  move 
of  the  school  board  and  he  must  keep 
some  of  them  from  knowing  it.  He  is 
responsible  for  the  course  of  study  and 
accountable  for  results;  and  so  must 
virtually  dictate  the  text-books  to  be 
adopted  without  arousing  the  suspicion 
that  he  is  in  combination  with  the  pub- 
lisher for  personal  profit.  He  must  cor- 
rect the  teachers  without  stirring  up  their 
hostility  or  inciting  their  malice  to  carry 
war  into  his  camp  through  friends  on  the 
school  board.  He  must  have  decided 
opinions  and  express  them  without  dis- 
turbing: the  set  notions  of  those  under 
him.  if  he  will  avoid  being  put  down  as 
a  bumptious  egotist.     In  short,  if  he  is 
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not  selected  for  the  office  as  the  pet  of 
a  political  ring  to  serve  political  pur- 
poses only,  he  is  selected  by  the  other 
class  to  better  school  conditions,  and  his 
coming  is  met  on  the  one  hand  by  stifling 
opposition  and  mean  bickering  and  on  the 
other  by  too  much  advertising  and  noisy 
acclaim,  which  makes  it  impossible  for 
him  to  come  up  to  expectations. 


Commercial  courses,  which  are  now 
being  organized  in  some  of  our  high 
schools,  are  exposed  to  failure  because 
they  are  made  too  easy.  This  is  the 
danger  which  besets  a  new  course,  and 
it  comes  about  in  two  ways.  Certain 
new  subjects  are  introduced  which  have 
little,  if  any,  training  value.  Typewrit- 
ing, for  example,  is  such  a  subject.  Prac- 
tically the  attainment  has  some  value, 
but  the  learning  of  it  is  mere  pottering, 
serving"  to  while  away  an  idle  hour,  but 
not  ministering  to  mental  growth.  Short- 
hand has  more  educational  value.  Book- 
keeping, if  spread  out  through  a  good 
part  of  a  year,  has  something  of  the  same 
weakness, — the  intellectual  training  from 
it  is  slight.  As  taught  in  our  schools 
its  practical  value  has  not  been  accounted 
great  by  business  men.  But,  in  the  sec- 
ond place,  such  courses  are  apt  to  be  easy 
because  they  "lack  backbone."  By  this 
is  meant  that  they  have  no  subject  re- 
quiring vigorous  application  extending 
through  several  years  of  the  course.  In 
the  ancient  classical  course,  Latin  serves 
as  such  a  subject;, in  others,  the  mathe- 
matics, followed  by  physics.  These 
studies  effectively  train  the  student  to 
strenuous  and  continued  application,  and 
so  help  to  "make  a  man  of  him."  A 
course  lacking  such  an  element  is  flabby 
and  ineffective.  After  a  few  years  it 
falls  into  contempt  and  disappears.  This 
has  been  the  fate  of  "business  courses" 
heretofore,  and  will  be  again  if  they  are 
made  too  easy.  Parallel  courses  oupht 
to  be  made  as  nearly  equal  in  difficulty 
as  possible ;  when  not  so  made  thev  either 
perish  or  pull  the  whole  school  down 
to  their  own  level. — Wisconsin  Journal  of 
Education. 


During  the  coming:  winter,  extension 
lectures  will  be  established  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  not  only  at  centers 


in  Chicago,  but  also  in  Milwaukee,  Min- 
neapolis, St.  Paul,  Cincinnati,  Pittsburg, 
Toledo  and  other  large  cities.  It  is  said 
that  eventually  every  town  within  500 
miles  of  Chicago  which  has  a  population 
of  over  1,000  people  will  be  included 
in  the  circle  of  centers.  Among  the  sub- 
jects treated  in  these  lectures  will  be 
English  literature,  music,  the  native  races 
of  North  America,  sculpture,  sociology, 
astronomy  and  history.  The  extension 
division  of  the  University  also  includes 
an  extensive  correspondence-study  de- 
partment. The  work  of  this  department 
appeals  to  the  following  classes:  (i) 
Students  preparing  for  college;  (2)  Col- 
lege students  who  are  unable  to  pursue 
continuous  resident  study;  (3)  Gram- 
mar and  high  school  teachers  who  have 
not  had  and  cannot  avail  themselves  of 
resident  college  instruction;  (4)  Teach- 
ers and  others  who  have  had  a  partial 
college  course  and  wish  to  work  along 
some  special  line;  (5)  Instructors  in 
higher  institutions  who  desire  assistance 
in  the  advanced  study  of  some  special 
subject;  (6)  Professional  and  business 
men  who  wish  technical  advice;  (7) 
Ministers  and  Bible  students  who  would 
fit  themselves  better  to  use  the  sacred 
Scripture;  (8)  All  who  desire  a  broader 
knowledge  or  a  more  thorough  scholar- 
ship. 


Dr.  Cyrus  Northrop,  President  of  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  in  an  address 
which  he  delivered  at  the  recent  bicenten- 
nial of  Yale  University  made  some  trite 
statements  which  are  worthy  of  careful 
thought  by  the  teachers  of  our  country. 
He  said : 

"But  the  real  history  of  a  country  is 
not  the  record  of  its  great  men  either  in 
war  or  in  peace.  It  is  rather  an  account 
of  the  development  and  progress  of  the 
people,  and  especially  so  in  this  country, 
where  the  people's  will  can  govern  and 
ultimately  does  govern  and  where  the 
wisest  leaders  before  they  speak  listen 
for  the  voice  of  the  people.  The  hope 
of  the  country  is  not  in  the  astuteness  and 
ability  of  its  great  men,  but  in  the  virtue, 
intelligence  and  good  sense  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people.  An  institution  of 
learning  whose  influence,  educational  and 
ethical,  has  permeated  the  great  mass  of 


the  people  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
affecting  alike  their  ideas,  their  mode  of 
thinking,  their  habits  of  life,  their  con- 
ceptions of  public  and  private  virtue,  of 
patriotism  and  of  religion,  has  impressed 
itself  upon  the  character  of  the  nation 
ill  a  more  permanent  way  and  with  more 
wide-reaching  results  than  an  institution 
whose  chief  glory  is  the  development  of 
a  few  party  leaders." 

♦        ♦        )|c 

"The  largest  part  of  the  alumni  of  the 
college  are  like  the  prairie — inconspicu- 
ous but  useful.  Some  of  the  others  are 
like  the  foothills — elevated  but  small  in 
comparison  with  Shasta's  heaven-pierc- 
ing head.  Comparatively  few  rise  to 
mountain  heights — and  hardly  one  attains 
the  grandeur  of  the  solitary  peak  at 
whose  majesty  the  world  does  homage. 
But  the  inconspicuous  lives  are  not  al- 
ways the  least  useful  lives.  The  men  with 
the  longest  record  in  the  triennial  cata- 
logue are  not  necessarily  the  men  who 
have  done  the  most  good.  Many  a  grad- 
uate ds  principal  of  an  academy,  a  high 
school  or  a  preparatory  school  of  some 
kind  has  done  a  work  that  in  its  breath, 
power  and  beneficence  is  not  equaled  by 
the  work  of  more  conspicuous  men  in 
higher  fields. 

"I  would  rather  have  the  glory  which 
rests  upon  the  memory  of  Dr.  Arnold  of 
Rugby  than  the  halo  which  encircles  the 
proudest  don  of  Oxford.  It  is  a  great 
thing  to  have  a  noble  character.  But  it 
is  a  greater  thing  to  plant  your  thoughts 
in  intellects  where  they  will  grow,  and 
to  put  your  principles  which  have  made 
character  into  hearts  where  they  will  be 
cherished.  In  this  thought  the  teachers 
of  all  grades  can  rest  content." 


Rev.  G.  A.  Gates,  a  former  president 
of  the  State  College  of  Iowa,  his  re- 
ceived a  call  to  the  presidency  of  Wash- 
bum  College,  at  Topeka,  Kan.  Scientific 
work  of  considerable  importance  has 
emanated  from  this  institution. 


School  attendance  in  the  South  has 
steadily  increased  during  the  last  few 
years.  The  readers  of  the  Review  will 
be  interested  in  the  following  statement 
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contained  in  a  recent  number  of  the  At- 
hntic  Edi4caiional  Journal: 

"From  every  Southern  state  come  re- 
ports of  unprecedented  attendance  in  the 
schools  of  all  kinds.  The  colleges  are  all 
full,  the  city  graded  schools  are  running 
over,  the  country  schools  are  taking  on 
new  life,  the  academies  and  preparatory 
schools  report  increased  attendance.  The 
people  are  beginning  to  awake  to  the  im- 
portance of  educating  their  children. 
They  are  taxing  our  meager  school  equip- 
ment to  its  utmost,  and  soon  they  will 
demaad  more  and  better  equipment,  and 
will  be  willing  to  pay  for  it. 

"The  greatest  increase  in  attendance 
seems  to  be  in  the  agricultural  and  me- 
chanical colleges  and  other  schools  that 
offer  some  form  of  industrial  or  technical 
training.  Our  young  men  and  .women 
want  to  learn  to  do  something.  We  are 
becoming  aware  of  the  abundance  of  our 
natural  resources  and  of  the  unequalled 
epportunities  offered  to  intelligent  labor 
and  well-directed  industry.  The  two 
great  movements  of  the  first  half  of  the 
twentieth  century  in  the  South  are  to  be 
industrial  and  educational.  These  move- 
ments have  already  begun,  and  men  now 
in  active  life  will  see  them  reach  gigantic 
proportions.'* 


When  we  see  how  universally  Nature 
is  dominated  by  rhythm,  and  when  we 
learn  from  Froebel  and  other  educators 
the  importance  of  rhythm  in  the  child's 
development,  we  may  well  resolve  that 
plenty  •f  rhythmic  impression  and  ex- 
pression shall  be  provided  in  the  kinder- 
garten. If  rhythm  is  to  exert  its  full 
influence  later,  sensitiveness  to  rh3rthm 
must  be  cultivated  early;  a  goodly 
amount  of  bodily  expression  must  be 
permitted  to  every  rhythmic  impression 
which  the  child  feels.  Several  kinder- 
gartens observed  during  a  visit  in  Eng- 
land showed  striking  examples  of  the 
encouragement  given  to  children  to  yield 
themselves  to  all  the  rh)rthmic  impulses 
that  came  to  them.  Here  in  America, 
the  practice  is  growing  of  introducing 
specific  exercises  for  rhythm, — clapping, 
skipping,  etc., — but  spontaneous  rh)rth- 
mic  expression  is  less  commonly  encotfr- 
aged. 

In  one  of  the  London  kindergartens, 


the  children  (standing  at  the  time)  were 
learning  a  new  song.  As  they  caught 
the  rhythm  of  the  poem,  they  began,  one 
and  another,  and  another,  to  sway  in 
time  to  it;  and  this  spread  to  the  whole 
class,  kindergarten  and  all.  Nothing 
was  said  about  rhythm,  although  it  was 
so  plainly  enjoyed  and  so  freely  ex- 
pressed. Noticing  all  this,  the  American 
observers  could  not  help  wondering 
whether  the  American  kindergartner, 
with  the  laudable  intention  of  securing 
poise  and  repose,  did  not  check  her  chil- 
dren too  much,  and  especially  too  early, 
in  expressing  the  rhythm  which  they  felt 
in  poem,  song,  or  instrumental  music. 
Poise  and  repose  will  come  all  the  more 
surely  to  children  who  in  their  early 
years  have  had  sufficient  cultivation  and 
gratification  of  the  desire  to  express 
rhythm.  The  people  who  annoy  us  at 
concerts  by  marking  the  rhythm  of  the 
music  with  nodding  of  the  head,  or 
with  tapping  of  feet  or  fingers,  have 
perhaps  not  outgrown  the  stage  where 
rhythmic  impulse  demands  a  response  in 
physical  movement.  In  our  very  con- 
demnation of  such  habits  as  "childish," 
"uncultivated,"  we  relegate  them  to  the 
stage  where  they  properly  belong.  Train- 
ing in  quietness,  in  control,  in  inhibi- 
tion, IS  necessary  also,  in  its  time;  but 
its  time  is  chiefly  later. — Kindergarten- 
Review, 


The  first  edition  of  Hall  Caine's  "The 
Eternal  City,"  was  wonderful,  consisting 
of  two-hundred  thousand  copies.  It  is 
said  that  this  is  larger  by  one  hundred 
thousand  than  the  first  edition  of  any 
other  novel.  The  English  edition  con- 
tained one  hundred  thousand  copies  and 
the  binding  required  twenty-two  miles 
of  cloth,  and  "the  books  if  laid  on  top 
of  one  another  would  make  a  column 
three  and  one-half  miles  high." 


•  Mr.  Jacob  A.  Riis,  in  an  article  pub- 
lished in  The  Sunday  School  Times, 
says: 

"Theodore  Roosevelt  loves  children,  as 
William  McKinley  did.  When  he  was 
a  police  commissioner,  we  would  some- 
times go  together  to  the  Italian  school 
of  the  Children's  Aid  Society,  or  some 
kindred  place,  and  I  loved  of  all  things 
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to  hear  him  talk  to  the  Uttle  ones.  They 
did,  too.  I  fancy  he  left  behind  him 
on  every  <Hie  of  those  trips  a  streak  of 
little  patriots  to  whom,  as  they  grow  up, 
the  memory  of  their  hour  with  Teddy' 
will  be  a  whole  manual  of  good  citi- 
zenship. I  know  one  little  girl  out  on 
Long  Island  who  is  to-day  hugging  the 
thought  of  the  handshake  he  gave  her 
as  the  most  precious  of  her  memories. 
And  so  do  I,  for  I  saw  him  spy  her, — 
poor,  pale  Uttle  thing,  in  her  threadbare 
jacket, — way  back  in  the  crowd  of  school 
children  that  swarmed  about  his  train, 
and  I  saw  him  dash  into  the  surging 
tide  like  a  strong  swimmer  striking  from 
the  shore,  make  a  way  through  the  shout- 
ing mob  of  youngsters  clear  to  where 
she  was  on  the  outskirts  looking  on  hope- 
lessly, catch  and  shake  her  hand  as  if 
his  very  heart  were  in  his,  and  then 
catch  the  moving  train  on  the  run,  while 
she  looked  after  it,  her  face  one  big, 
happy  smile.  That  was  Roosevelt,  every 
inch  of  him." 


find  such  choice  flowers  of  language  as 
the  following: 

"  'David  Rossi  swallowed  his  saliva.' 


The  University  of  Illinois  has  insti- 
tuted a  valuable  course  of  lectures  on 
'*High  School  Organization  jtnd  Admin- 
istration." The  services  of  the  following 
gentlemen  have  been  secured :  Hon.  Al- 
fred Bayliss,  State  Superintendent ;  Prof. 
A.  T.  Nightingale  and  Supt.  E.  G. 
Cooley,  of  Chicago ;  O.  T.  Bright,  Super- 
intendent of  the  Cook  County  Schools; 
Supt.  J.  J.  Wilkinson,  of  Mattoon ;  Supt. 
J.  E.  Collins,  of  Springfield ;  Supt.  J.  K. 
Stableton,  of  Bloomington;  Principal  J. 
E.  Armstrong,  of  Chicago;  Principal  H. 
E.  Boltwood,  of  Evanston,  and  Principal 
J.  Stanley  Brown,  of  Joliet.  These 
teachers  have  had  a  wide  experience  with 
the  school  system  of  Illinois,  and  their 
lectures  will  prove  very  instructive. 


Reviewers  do  not  seem  to  acrree  as  to 
the  qualities  of  "The  Eternal  City."  Dr. 
Robertson  Nicoll  says  of  it  that  "the 
treatment  througfhout,  allowing  for  the 
subject,  is  marked  bv  singular  delicacy 
and  reserve."  Mr.  Clement  Shorter,  on 
the  other  hand,  says : 

"The  vulfifarity  of  stvle  seems  to  me 
to  obtain  with  two-thirds  of  our  popular 
novelists,  and  in  *The  Eternal  City'  we 
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She  took  up  the  child's  garments 
and  smelt  them  one  by  one.' 

"Of  course,  there  is  no  argument  about 
phrases  of  this  order,  although  they 
abound  throughout  the  book.  People 
either  like  this  kind  of  thing  and  pro- 
notmce  Mr.  Caine  a  prophet,  or  they  do 
not  like  it  and  bluntly  pronounce  it  vul- 
gar. Of  course,  it  is  not  possible  to  con- 
demn The  Eternal  City'  wholly  on  this 
account.  As  I  have  said,  to  be  popular 
you  must  be  vulgar,  and  Mr.  Caine  is  de- 
termined to  be  popular — ^and  succeeds." 
— The  Critic. 


In  view  of  the  fact  that  President 
G.  Stanley  Hall,  of  Clark  University,  is 
one  of  the  most  popular  lecturers  among 
women's  clubs  and  greatly  in  demand  by 
the  educational  committees  especially,  it 
is  particularly  interesting  to  note  that 
while  he  encourages  higher  education, 
he  also  advises  that  women  be  educated 
for  the  home,  and  his  judgment  is: 

"Women's  colleges  have  done  little  or 
nothing  for  the  proper  education  of  wo- 
men. While  I  S3rmpathize  with  the  claims 
of  women  and  3rield  to  no  one  in  ad- 
miration of  their  work  in  the  colleges, 
it  looks  as  if  the  colleges  were  training 
for  independence,  self-support  and  celib- 
acy, motherhood  to  take  care  of  itself." 

Professor  Hall  further  states^  says  the 
Boston  Sunday  Herald,  that  he  would 
have  the  women's  colleges  made  up  of 
cottage  homes,  with  pets  and  gardening 
and  outdoor  exercise.  In  the  curriculum 
should  be  religion,  rudimentary  mathe- 
matics and  physics,  a  little  history  and  a 
good  deal  of  botany. — The  World  Re- 
view, 


"Fads"  was  the  theme  under  discus- 
sion at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Hull 
House  Woman's  Oub,  of  Chicago.  The 
particular  subjects  considered,  under 
this  head,  were  drawing,  music,  manual 
training,  cooking  and  the  modem  lan- 
guages. The  value  of  these  so-called 
"fads"  in  the  curriculum  of  the  grade 
schools  was  thoroughly  debated  by  the 
ladies.    The  consensus  of  opinion  indi- 
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cated  by  a  ballot,  was  strongly  in  favor 
of  their  continuance  as  a  part  of  the 
school  work.  The  majority  seemed  to  be 
in  harmony  with  the  expressed  opinion 
of  one  member,  who  said:  "The  gen- 
eral broadening  of  interest  and  study 
in  the  public  schools  is  very  valuable.  Its 
value  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  makes  the 
schoolroom  a  place  of  enjoyment  for  the 
children  and  increases  their  interest  in 
their  work,  which  is  a  great  step  in  the 
educational  path/' 


Miss  Elizabeth  Harrison  delivered  the 
opening  lecture  of  this  school  year  at  the 
Chicago  Kindergarten  College.  Her 
subject  was,  "Mistmderstood  Children." 
The  lecture  was  replete  with  interesting 
statements  and  good  advice.     She  said: 

"Mothers  are  just  awakening  to  the 
fact  that  the  emotions  of  children  may  be 
developed  into  will  and  thought  and 
strength. 

"Stupid  children  have  been  found  to 
have  defective  hearing  and  eyesight.  We 
know  now  that  many  misunderstood 
children,  said  to  be  dull  of  comprehen- 
sion, accused  of  wilfulness,  disobedience 
and  obstinacy,  were  children  whose  phy- 
sical organs  were  not  in  the  right  con- 
dition. 

"The  teacher  usually  knows  more  of 
the  physical  condition  of  the  child  than 
the  mother,  and  should  be  looked  to  for 
advice." 


Dr.  Ira  Remsen,  professor  of  chemistry 
at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  university 
to  succeed  Dr.  Daniel  C.  Oilman,  whose 
resignation  takes  effect  in  October. 


The  authorities  of  the  University  of 
Oxford  have  passed  and  forwarded  it  to 
President  Roosevelt  an  address  eulogiz- 


ing the  late  President  William  McKin- 
ley  and  expressing  sympathy  with  the 
American  people.  This  address  con- 
cludes with  the  following  paragraph : 

**We,  the  chancellor,  masters  and 
scholars  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  feel 
that  you,  sir,  have  succeeded  to  a  grave 
and  almost  overwhelming  responsibility, 
but  we  also  realize  your  high,  independ- 
ent character,  earnestness  of  purpose  and 
determination  to  continue  unbrokenly  the 
policy  of  your  predecessor,  an  assurance 
which  cannot  but  give  confidence  to  all 
who  watch  with  deep  interest  the  ad- 
vance of  the  American  nation."    . 


The  registration  of  students  at  all  of 
our  more  prominent  universities  and  col- 
leges shows  a  decided  increase  over  that 
of  a  year  ago.  On  account  of  its  age  and 
influence  that  of  Yale  University  is  of 
interest.  The  lowest  estimate  places  the 
number  of  students  in  all  the  departments 
at  not  less  than  2,800  or  a  gain  of  over 
200.  The  faculty  has  also  been  increased* 
from  265  to  295  members. 


It  is  the  aim  of  Mrs.  Stanford  and  the 
faculty  of  the  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  Uni- 
versity, to  increase  the  courses  and  equip- 
ment of  that  institution  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  will  be  possible  for  its  graduates 
to  carry  out  research  work,  in  all  the 
branches  of  investigation,  thus  rendering 
it  unnecessary  for  them  to  visit  eastern 
and  European  institutions  for  this  pur- 
pose. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  Princeton  University,  ex- 
President  Grover  Cleveland  was  elected 
a  life  member  of  the  board  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy caused  by  the  death  of  the  Rev. 
George  T.  Parves. 
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THE  LOVE  AND  STUDY  OF  NATURE  — A  PART  OF 

EDUCATION.^ 

BY  DR.  G.  STANLEY  HALL, 
President  Clark  University,  Worcester. 


My  subject,  "The  Love  and  Study  of 
Nature,"  is  both  very  old  and  very  worn. 
Nature  has  always  been  studied  and 
such  work  has  always  been  approved. 
Trite  and  hackneyed  as  the  theme  is, 
however,  you  will  all  admit  that  study  is 
one  of  the  most  ennobling  occupations  of 
man,  that  love  is  the  highest  sentiment, 
and  that  nature  in  its  broadest  sense  is 
the  largest  theme  in  the  world ;  so  that 
at  the  outset  it  must  be  evident  that  in 
the  limited  time  at  my  disposal  I  can  only 
touch  my  vast  theme  at  a  few  points,  and 
these  in  only  the  most  general  terms. 

To  begin  with,  I  wish  to  urge  that 
science,  art,  literature,  religion  and  hu- 
man history  and  society  are  the  five  great 
objects,  not  only  of  education,  but  of 
human  interests.  Nearly  all  of  the  courses 
of  study  in  the  world  have  been  framed 
of  the  material  in  these  departments,  and 
every  one  of  them  roots  in  the  love  and 
study  of  nature. 

This  may  not  seem  obvious  without  a 
little  reflection.  Let  us  therefore  glance 
at  tHe  history  of  each  of  these  depart- 
ments— first,  of  science. 

I.  Astronomy,  for  instance,  which 
originated  with  Eudoxus  and  Hippar- 
chus  and  was  developed  by  Copernicus, 
Galileo  and  Kepler  is  a  creation  of  one 
of  the  sublimest  of  all  human  interests, 
that  in  the  heavens  above  us.  From 
Tycho  Brahe,  isolating  himself  on  his 
lonely  island  for  years  to  devote  himself 
more  exclusively  to  the  stars,  down  to 
Professor  Pickering,  in  his  all-night 
work  in  photographing  the  entire  sky  on 
a  vast  co-operative  plan ;  Professor  Hol- 
den,  at  the  summit  of  Mount  Hamilton ; 
Mr.  Lowell,  on  Chimborazo,  trying  to 
settle  the  vexed  problems  of  canals  in 
Mars;  the  late  Dr.  Gould,  in  his  long 
years  of  voluntary  exile  from  home  in 
South  America ;  Professor  Todd,  on  his 
eclipse  expeditions, — ^all  are  animated  by 
this  great  love,  and  the  whole  science 
of  astronomy  was  created  by  its  saints, 
mart)'rs    and    hermits,  smitten    by    the 
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great  passion  to  push  knowledge  to  its 
remotest  bounds,  that  mankind  might 
know  something  concerning  infinite  space 
and  its  stellar  population. 

Physics,  and  chemistry,  to  those  who 
know  their  history  frc«n  Roger  and  Sir 
Francis  Bacon  through  the  period  of  al- 
chemy and  the  black  arts ;  botany,  which 
has  tempted  men  into  inhospitable  lands, 
sometimes  dangerous,  and  generally  in- 
volving more  or  less  hardship;  biology, 
consecrated  by  the  service  of  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  devotees,  from  Linnaeus, 
Lamarck,  Cuvier,  St.  Hilaire  and  Audu- 
bon, down  to  Darwin,  Hagen,  and  all  the 
Challenger  and  other  expeditions ;  geog- 
raphy, from  Marco  Polo  to  Stanley  and 
Nansen;  geology,  from  Pliny  down; 
anatomy,  from  Haller  and  the  great 
anatomists  of  the  seventeenth  century, — 
all  these  are  the  creations  of  men  who 
have  abjured  an  easy  life,  and  have  more 
or  less  sacrificed  the  dilettante's  love  of 
general  knowledge  and  become  specialists 
with  an  enthusiasm  not  all  unlike  that  of 
Simon  Stylites  or  the  Trappists,  and 
who  really  deserve  all  the  honor  which 
Comte  sought  to  bestow  upon  them  by 
renaming  every  day  throughout  the  year 
from  such  creators  of  science,  as  the 
Catholic  calendar  had  made  each  day 
sacred  to  the  name  of  some  saint  selected 
from  the  many  thousands  whose  lives 
constitute  that  great  arsenal  of  virtue,  to 
the  further  elaboration  of  which  one 
Catholic  sect,  the  Bollandists,  devotes 
all  its  work. 

II.  Just  so  nature  has  in  all  ages  been 
the  muse  that  has  inspired  every  artist 
in  every  line  of  art.  Landscapes  from 
Claude  Lorrain  and  Turner  down  can  be 
painted  in  a  way  to  bring  out  the  whole 
meaning  only  by  those  who  see  with  the 
heart.  Architecture,  which  originated  in 
the  forest,  from  trees  and  the  acanthus; 
sculpture,  which  still  takes  its  canons 
from  Greek  art,  which  was  closest  to 
nature;  poetry,  which  originated  in  de- 
scription  and   narrative   music;   music. 
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which  developed  from  the  songs  of  birds, 
the  noises  of  the  waves  and  winds  and 
other  sounds  of  nature, — ^all  suggest, 
both  by  their  origin  and  by  their  general 
directive  principles,  that  the  best  art  is 
that  which  comes  closest  to  nature,  and 
the  best  artist  is  he  who  remains  most 
natural.  No  one  waxes  more  eloquent 
than  Ruskin  in  placing  at  the  head  of 
all  creative  geniuses  those  who  feel  the 
stars,  sky,  storms,  mountains,  flowers,  an- 
imals, seasons,  sunrises  and  all  the  vary- 
ing phenomena  of  night,  day,  climate, 
etc.  Professor  Vachon,  who  has  just 
finished  the  most  comprehensive  report, 
in  several  quarto  volumes,  of  the  condi- 
tion of  art  in  the  various  countries  in  Eu- 
rope, and  the  unknown  author  of  one  of 
the  most  popular  books  of  recent  years, 
"Rembrandt  als  Erzieher,"  agree  in  two 
conclusions:  first,  that  the  best  artists 
are  those  who  conserve  most  completely 
into  maturity  and  old  age  the  sentiments 
and  ideas  of  youth  at  its  prime ;  and,  sec- 
ondly, that  most  of  those  who  approach 
the  top  of  the  ladder  of  fame  in  all  lines 
of  art  are  those  who  have  been  inspired 
by  the  environment  in  which  the  most 
susceptible  years  of  youth  were  passed, 
and  who  have  succeeded  in  expressing 
most  completely  its  natural  responses  to 
the  experiences  thus  suggested. 

III.  The  same  law  holds  in  literature, 
provided  we  consider  only  those  lands 
in  which  it  has  had  an  indigenous  origin. 
The  contents  and  substance  of  the  old 
Aryan  literature,  as  Max  MuUer  has 
spent  his  life  in  showing,  are  largely 
faded  metaphors,  describing  dawn, 
clouds,  storm,  lightning,  personified,  and 
their  conmion  phenomena  made  into  alle- 
gories of  human  life.  Hercules  and  Wil- 
liam Tell  were,  as  the  world  knows,  sim- 
ply solar  heroes,  as  the  etymology  of 
their  names  and  their  achievements  show 
Diana  is  the  moon,  Ahayhu  the  storm, 
Vulcan  is  fire,  Jove  the  sky,  etc.  The 
same  is  true  in  early  Teutonic  literature. 
Brunhilde,  Thor,  Hagen,  are  also  nature 
deities.  Early  French  literature  shows 
us  primitive  animal  tales,  like  Reynard 
the  fox,  said  to  have  had  no  less  than  a 
thousand  forms  and  editions,  and  to  have 
been  wrought  over  in  symbolic  form  and 
made  into  material  of  warefare  in  long 
controversies    between     Catholics    and 


Protestants.  Aesop  shows  another  older 
cycle  of  similar  origin  and  purport.  Ani- 
mals are  said  to  reflect  human  life.  Take 
any  collection  of  totems,  stories  or  com- 
parative study  of  cosmology,  and  we  find 
the  same  rule.  Among  the  earliest  prod- 
ucts of  the  Greek  mind  are  the  Orphic 
hymns,  some  of  the  best  of  which  we 
find  addressed  to  night,  heaven,  ether, 
echo,  earth,  sim,  stars,  clouds,  nature. 
Pan,  etc.  Read  histories  of  national  lit- 
erature, or  of  special  departments  of 
them,  like  Veitsch,  Biese,  Reynolds, 
Fischer  on  the  influence  of  the  sea  on 
poetry,  and  the  further  back  we  go,  the 
more  evident  and  all-dominating  is  the 
influence  of  nature. 

IV.  Religion.  Max  Muller  estimates 
that,  of  three  thousand  Aryan  deities, 
nearly,  if  not  every  one,  were  originally 
nature  gods ;  and  I  venture  the  assertion 
that  hardly  any  common  or  prominent 
object  or  department  oi  nature  has  not 
scMnewhere  by  some  people  or  person 
been  made  an  object  of  supreme  worship. 
The  Persians  and  Babylonians  were  star 
worshipers,  and  their  only  priests  were 
astrologists.  The  sun  and  moon  were 
highest  deities  for  Socrates,  and  count- 
less temples  have  been  dedicated  to 
their  worship.  Even  Johanna  Ambro- 
sius,  that  amazing  German  peasant-poet 
genius,  prays  in  one  of  her  poems  that 
when  she  dies  she  may  spend  eternity  in 
the  moon.  Parsees  worshiped  fire,  which 
Heraclites  made  the  supreme  principle, 
of  which  religion  the  Zend  Avesta  is  the 
Bible.  The  East  Indians  held  clouds, 
storms,  weather  and  lightning  to  be  di- 
vine. Many  savages  worship  water, 
which  Thales  thought  the  best  of  all  rev- 
elations of  deity.  Not  only  savages,  but 
half -civilized  people,  have  been  fetish 
worshipers,  and  bow  down  in  religious 
awe  before  stone  and  other  inanimate  ob- 
jects used  as  charms  and  amulets,  as  Mr. 
Condar  has  shown  in  his  fascinating  book 
entitled  "Heth  and  Moab."  Flower  and 
plant  oracles  in  popular  superstition  are 
remnants  of  a  wide  religious  cult,  which 
associated  plants  and  planets  for  both 
medical  and  sacred  uses  by  the  doctrine 
of  signatures.  The  Druids,  as  the  name 
indicates,  were  tree  worshipers,  and  for 
them  as  for  no  others  the  groves  were 
God's  first  temples.    Nearly  all  the  primi- 
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tive  population  of  America  were  totem 
worshipers,  and  held  that  beasts  and 
birds  and  beasts  were  incarnations  of 
great  heroes  of  the  past,  whose  souls  had 
entered  their  bodies  by  transmigration. 
Serpent  worship,  as  Mr.  Ferguson  has 
well  proven,  at  one  time  spread  nearly 
all  over  the  world.  Confucius  and  the 
Chinese  and  many  polytheists  worship 
human  ancestors  or  great  men,  perhaps 
apotheosized  into  demigods.  J^ntheism, 
the  more  or  less  conscious  religion  of 
many  of  the  most  cultivated  minds  today, 
is  the  deification  of  nature;  and  we  are 
often  told  that  the  unity  of  mind  and 
faith  we  call  monotheism,  the  achieve- 
ment of  which  was  one  of  the  greatest 
labors  of  the  human  soul,  could  never 
have  been  wrought  out  but  for  the  in- 
fluence of  the  all-encompassing  blue 
void  of  heaven,  perhaps  pierced  by  some 
Sinai  or  other  sacred  mountain.  Hymn 
books  of  many  faiths  have  been  studied 
that  show  us  how  dominant  natural  ob- 
jects and  phenomena  have  been  in  shap- 
ing the  religious  consciousness  of  the 
world,  and  how  inconceivably  different 
all  would  have  been  but  for  the  symbol- 
ism involved  in  the  score  or  two  of  those 
most  favorite. 

V.  Man  is  the  bright  consummate 
flower  of  nature.  In  our  growth  from 
childhood  or  from  the  earliest  prenatal 
beginning,  each  of  us  repeats  in  his  own 
individual  life  the  entire  history  of  life 
since  it  began  upon  this  globe.  You  and 
I  have  practically  been  plants  or  proto- 
phytes,  protozoan,  metazoan  and  all  the 
rest,  recapitulating  each  stage.  The 
human  brain,  through  which  all  revela- 
tions have  come,  is  the  only  mouthpiece 
of  the  Divine  in  the  world ;  so  that  man, 
who,  on  the  whole,  stands  at  the  sum- 
mit of  nature,  has  not  only  been  the 
chief  subject  of  interest  to  himself,  ac- 
cording to  the  well-known  dictum  of 
Pope,  that  the  highest  study  of  mankind 
is  man,  but  philosophers  have  assured  us 
that  we  cannot  possibly  think  too  highly 
of  ourselves.  Human  personality  is 
naturally,  therefore,  our  organ  of  apper- 
ceiving  deity;  and  even  yet  it  is  re- 
garded in  some  localities  as  a  little  heter- 
odox to  even  raise  the  question  whether 
or  not  God  may  be  something  higher  than 
personality,  even  though  we  agree  that 


he  can  be  nothing  lower.  This  is  the 
standpoint  from  which  all  the  basis  of 
anthropological  studies  are  made;  and, 
if  the  burden  of  the  Bibles  rolled  out  of 
the  great  heart  of  nature,  as  Emerson 
has  told  us,  far  more  has  man  emerged 
from  the  same  source,  and  is  himself  the 
highest  of  all  revelations. 

From  these  rough  and  brief  character- 
izations we  may  see  that,  in  the  larger 
sense  of  that  mighty  word,  in  nature 
about  all  hiunan  interests  are  involved, 
and  that  the  love  and  study  of  it  might 
almost  be  made  the  supreme  duty  and 
end  of  hiunan  existence. 

Let  us  now  pass  to  a  very  different 
part  of  our  theme,  and  show  how,  in  its 
early  stages,  the  development  of  child- 
hood passes  through  all  these  stages  of 
love  and   interest.     We  have  collected 
many  hundreds  of  cases  where  children 
gather  stones,  knots,  bits  of  metal,  pot- 
tery, wood,  bone,  shells,  leather,  rags  and 
scores  of  other  inanimate  things,  endow 
them  with  a  rudimentary  kind  of  sen- 
sation, keep  smooth,    bright    or    pretty 
colored  stones  in  cotton,  try  to  keep  them 
warm,   carry  them  in  their  pocket  or 
otherwise  about  their  person,  and  even 
talk  or  invent  experiences  or  myths  about 
them,  and  are  essentially  fetish  worship- 
ers in  all  that  that  term  implies.  We  may 
have  done  thus  more  or  less  in  our  early 
years;  but  memory     rarely     preserves 
traces  of  these  experiences,  which,  in- 
deed, have  to  be  scored  away  to  make 
room  for  higher  and  larger  mental  con- 
tent.    This  is  going  on  often  with  our 
own   children   or  those   about   us,   un- 
noticed by  even  the  fondest  parents ;  and 
is,  indeed,  concealed  by  most  children  in 
civilized  lands,  who  are  early  haunted  by 
the  dim  presentiment  of  a  future  stand- 
point.   Again,  we  have  a  large  collection 
of  spontaneous  conversations  with  or  in- 
vocations of  prayers  to  the  sun,  particu- 
larly to  the  moon,  by  American  children, 
who     illustrate    the    once     widespread 
astrological   consciousness.      Many   see 
the    faces   of    just    dead    friends,    par- 
ents,   God,    the    Virgin    Mary,    Christ, 
etc.,   in  the  moon.     They  often  make 
it    an    external    conscience,     believing 
that    it    recedes     farther  into  the    sky 
or    grows   either    small    or   dim   when 
they  are  bad,  it  is  repelled,  ashamed,  hid- 
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ing  behind  clouds  for  shame,  or  tearful 
of   their  own   wrong-doings,   or  comes 
nearer,  getting  larger,  brighter  if  they 
are  good,  and  in  rare  cases  even  speaking 
commendations  of  their  acts.     So,  too, 
flowers  have  a  language  all  their  own. 
The  rose  speaks  of  love,  the  violet  of 
modesty,  the  lily  of  kingly  beauty,  the 
poppy  of  sleep,  the  ladies'  slipper,  honey- 
suckle,  dewdrop,   harebell,   tulip,   mari- 
gold,   dandelion,    hollyhock,    jessamine, 
hyacinth,    clover,   buttercup,    daisy, — all 
suggest  at  least,  if  we  turn  to  their  ety- 
mok^es,  how  warm  and  close  about  the 
human  heart  flowers  have  always  lain. 
They  have  moral  qualities,  and  illustrate 
psychological     characteristics,     brighten 
the  earth  and  therefore  the  heart  of  man. 
Their    fragrance   suggests   incense,    the 
miracle  of  their  relations  to  birds  and 
insects,  and  their  perfumes  are  the  cre- 
ators of  special  sentiments,  and  the  best 
of  all  language  of  some  and  reflections 
of  others.     The  seer  who  plucked   the 
flower  from  the  crannied  wall   realized 
that,   could  he  but  know  what  it   was, 
root  and  all,  leaf  and  all,  he  would  know 
what   God   and   man   were.     While   the 
human  clodhopper  is  he  for  whom,  as  for 
Peter   Bell,  the  cowslip  by   the   river's 
brim,  a  yellow  cowslip  is  to  him,  and  it 
is  nothing  more.    The  great  kindergarten, 
apostle  lay  one  day,  he  knew  not  how 
long,  gazing  into  the  calyx  of  a  yellow 
flower  with  black  spots,  and  arose  from 
his  hypnotism  by  it  a  new  man.    Flower 
lore  reflects  all  this  childish  stage,  and 
teaches  us  how  to  begin  instruction  in 
this  field,  rather  than,  as  is  often  done, 
to  dull  the  apprehension  and  spontaneous 
childish  interest  by  the  technical  methods 
and   names   of  adult  botany.     For  the 
child   the   trees   literally   talk,   as   their 
ir  in  the  wind.    They  hear 
e  words  by  which  they  call 
alight  on  them,  eat  their 
heir   nests   in   them,   sing, 
them    to    climb    to    their 
It  is  painfully  cruel  to 
shrubs,  and  often  punish- 
rs  to  pluck  them,  and  mur- 
lem  up.     All  this  animism 
by  which  nascent  interest 
lourished  and  stimulated  to 
maturity.  While  great  care 
undant  pabulum  in  this  di- 


rection should  be  taken,  interference  is 
mutilation   of  the  budding  soul. 

So,  too,  with  animals.  The  child's 
soul  sees  no  chasm  between  pets  and 
other  human  beings.  The  dog,  cat,  horse, 
and  often  all  the  rest  of  the  animals 
within  its  ken,  perceive,  feel  and  think 
a^  the  child  does;  are  responsive  to  all 
its  intentions  and  endeavors,  and  speak  a 
language  essentially  diilerent,  but  some- 
times with  plenty  of  human  words  in  it ; 
have  souls  that  go  to  the  animal  if  not  to 
the  human  heaven;  are  perhaps  even 
more  companionable  than  parents  or 
playmates ;  love,  hate,  fear,  feel  revenge, 
are  good  or  naughty,  quick  or  stupid  to 
learn  or  understand,  tired  like  the  doll 
when  the  child  is  Jired,  eat,  sleep  and 
walk  like  and  sometimes  with  their  lit- 
tle human  owners  or  companions,  love 
to  be  dressed,  to  be  carried,  to  ride,  to 
have  their  toilets  carefully  made,  to  be 
decorated  with  ornaments,  etc.  Indeed, 
we  might  almost  define  the  animal  world 
as  consisting  of  human  qualities  broken 
up  and  widely  scattered  throughout  na- 
ture, and  having  their  highest  utility  in 
teaching  the  child  psychology  by  a  true 
pedagogical  method.  The  pig.  to  a  child 
who  knows  its  habits  and  what  piggish- 
ness  means,  is  a  symbol  of  impetuous 
greed  and  gross  selfishness  not  only  in 
eating,  but  also  in  other  matters  of  filtb 
and  untidiness,  which  gives  the  child 
with  this  familiarity  a  better  conception 
and  a  truer  reaction  to  all  that  these 
qualities  mean  in  the  world  of  man.  To 
say.  of  a  woman.  She  is  a  butterfly  or  a 
peacock,  describes  traits  which  it  would 
take  a  whole  chapter  to  explain  to  one 
who  was  not  familiar  with  these  forms 
of  animal  life.  In  the  same  way,  the 
goose,  the  fox,  the  eel,  the  lion,  bulls 
and  bears,  the  eagle,  the  dove,  the  jay, 
the  cuckoo,  the  hawk,  the  pelican,  the 
crow,  the  serpent,  the  gazelle,  the  cor- 
morant, the  badger,  wolf,  tiger,  elephant, 
alligator,  fish,  chrysalis  and  its  metamor- 
phoses, the  bee,  ant,  wasp,  the  sloth,  in- 
sect, the  ape,  hibernation,  migration, 
nest-building  and  scores  of  others  are 
psychological  categories  or  qualities  em- 
bodied and  exaggerated  so  that  we  see 
them  writ  large  and  taught  object-Ies 
son-wise,  to  those  who  live  at  a  stage 
when  character  is  being  moulded  and  in- 


fluenced  pro  or  con  in  each  of  these  di- 
rections. 

We  might  add  a  long  list  of  more  or 
less  mythic  animals  or  popular  miscon- 
ceptions of  animal  traits.  The  leviathan, 
the  phoenix,  the  albatross,  the  tadpole,  the 
frog,  the  centaur,  the  children's  fancy  in 
creating  impossible  new  animals,  is  al- 
most as  fecund  as  nature  herself.  There- 
fore we  plead  for  menageries,  for  col- 
lections of  animals  in  every  public  park, 
pets,  a  familiarity  with  stable,  school 
museums  of  stuffed  specimens,  the  flora 
and  fauna  of  the  neighborhood  in  every 
school-house,  to  say  nothing  of  instruc- 
tion in  every  school  concerning  insects, 
birds,  and  animals  which  are  noxious, 
and  those  which  are  helpful  to  vegetation, 
fruit  and  agriculture  generally.  The 
story  of  the  gypsy  moth ;  the  phylloxera ; 
the  caterpillar;  the  tobacco  worm;  the 
life-history  and  habits  of  other  parasites 
in  the  bark  or  on  the;  leaf,  in  seed  or  pulp, 
the  marvelous  habits  of  the  botfly;  the 
angle  worm,  through  whose  body  all  our 
vegetable  mould  has  so  often  passed ;  the 
common  house  fly  with  its  interesting  and 
less  ephemeral  story  than  we  would  have 
thought ;  the  grub ;  the  wire  worm ;  moth 
and  bat;  the  food  fishes;  weeds;  sor- 
ghum; ginseng;  grasses;  potato  beetle; 
hemp ;  peach-tree  borer ;  the  apple  aphis ; 
the  tent  makers;  and  many  other  fasci- 
nating living  creatures  which  have  been 
so  carefully  studied  of  late  in  our  agricul- 
tural colleges, — ^have  a  moral  as  well  as 
a  scientific  interest  to  childhood,  and 
make  a  kind  of  knowledge  which  has 
an  educational  to  say  nothing  of  an 
economic  value,  and  which  must  be 
ranked  as  one  of  the  very  highest. 

Again,  geology  is  one  of  the  greatest 
triumphs  of  the  human  mind.  It  gives  in 
outline,  although  with  many  gaps,  the 
development-history  of  the  world  in 
which  we  live ;  and  its  educational  value, 
not  only  from  the  importance  of  its  body 
of  facts,  but  as  logical  discipline,  is  per- 
haps second  to  no  science.  But  miner- 
alogv,  with  its  technical  nomenclature  and 
detailed  study  of  the  forms  of  crystals, 
and  especially  petrography,  while  perhaps 
the  best  method  of  logical  approach,  is 
the  worst  pedagogically.  Rather  the  se- 
lected, topics  from  the  life  of  primitive 
and  perhaps  cave-dwelling  man ;  the  ex- 


tinct animals  and  plants ;  the  landscape  in 
the  period  of  coral  formation ;  emergence 
and  subsidence;  reversing  the  order  of 
time  and  always  beginning  with  subjects 
of  human  interest  and  irradiating  to  the 
vegetable  and  then  the  inanimate  world, 
and  back  towards  primeval  nebulae,  with 
paleontology  always  preceding  lithology, 
— would  be  the  order  of  psychic  evolu- 
tion. 

Geography  is  the  great  obstacle  of  to- 
day in  the  way  of  placing  riie  study  of 
nature  on  a  sound  pedagogic  basis.  It 
is  an  amorphous  relic  of  pre-scientific 
days  in  education,  the  text-book  maker's 
pet  and  the  true  pedagog's  abomination. 
If  we  could  reducJe  it  to  a  fourth  or  a 
tenth  of  its  present  time  and  dimensions, 
and  substitute  the  rudiments  of  the  lead- 
ing sciences  of  which  it  is  a  kind  of  hash, 
resembling  life  only  as  an  unlinked  sau- 
sage resembles  an  organic  and  living 
snake,  the  efficiency  of  our  entire  school 
system  would  be  greatly  enhanced.  Such 
a  change  can  of  course  come  only  slow- 
ly;  strongholds  of  prejudice  rarely  capit- 
ulate at  once,  but  are  gradually  worn 
away  by  the  fresh  currents  of  thought 
and  knowledge  that  are  now  acquiring 
more  and  more  mcmientum.  Compare 
the  scope  of  a  full-blown  modem  geog- 
raphy, with  all  its  canvas  of  maps,  its 
photographs  of  cereals,  mines,  cars,  tables 
of  population,  animals,  geological  scenes. 
Barbaric  costumes,  fishing  and  hunting, 
fine  public  buildings,  ships,  huts,  savage 
wagons,  sculplured  heads,  savage  cus- 
toms, happy  families  of  beasts,  birds  and 
insects,  extracts  from  census  maps,  and 
with  chips  from,  as  I  estimate  it,  about 
seven  to  ten  different  sciences,  with  the 
modest  field  of  work  laid  down  by  the 
professors  of  geography  in  the  few  for- 
eign universities  that  enjoy  that  admir- 
able luxury  or  the  field  which  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society  proposes  to  itself, 
and  we  shall  realize  what  a  funp^oid,  non- 
descript and  amorphous  parasite  threat- 
ens the  health  and  well-being  of  our 
school  system. 

As  Turkey  is  sometimes  called  the  sick 
man  of  Europe,  so  geography  is  the  sick 
subject  of  our  curriculum,  and  needs  doc- 
toring.    Turkey  is  a  bit  of  Asia  and  Af- 
rica which  erupted   into  another  conti- 
nent.     It   represents     a     faith   once    so 
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strong  as  to  threaten  to  overrun  the 
West,  but  is  now  the  reduced  relic  of 
mediaevalism.  Just  so  geography  in  its 
old  form,  cosmology,  included  almost  the 
entire  field  now  occupied  by  the  sciences 
that  deal  with  nature.  Its  frequent  defi- 
nition— a  description  of  the  earth — in- 
cluding, of  course,  the  air  above  and  the 
mines  beneath,  and  not  limited  to  a  math- 
ematical surface,  includes  almost  every- 
thing that  can  ever  be  of  interest  to  man. 
The  special  sciences  have  split  off  from 
it  somewhat,  as  the  diflferent  humanistic 
branches  have  gradually  split  off  from 
philosophy  or  geology  yet  earlier. 
Again,  our  text-books  in  geography  in 
recent  decades,  as  an  inspection  shows, 
are  mostly  written  by  men  who  would 
not  be  recognized  as  members  of  any  geo- 
graphical society,  and  many  of  whom  lack 
a  collegiate  education.  The  same  is 
true  of  a  number  of  those  who  are  most 
prominent  representatives  or  advocates  of 
its  methods.  So  the  doctors  of  our  sick 
men  are  not  recognized  by  the  general 
school.  In  his  comprehensive  memoir 
upon  the  subject,  Mr.  Scott  Keltie,  among 
two  hundred  and  twenty-nine  text-books 
in  geography,  mentions  only  three  Amer- 
ican ones.  Geography,  while  it  has  had 
able  representatives  in  special  depart- 
ments of  it  in  this  country,  is  the  favorite 
tumbling  ground  for  the  half-educated  or 
uneducated,  and  has  never  felt  those  stim- 
ulating influences  that  are  always  work- 
ing from  the  university  departments, 
downward ;  but  has  been  left  almost  en-  . 
tirely  to  be  shaped  by  the  schoolmaster 
and  the  publisher.  It  has  nearly  all  the 
defects  of  popularized  science,  without 
the  saving  merits  of  the  latter — of  hav- 
ing been  made  by  experts. 

I  would  by  no  means  advocate  the  en- 
tire abolition  of  geography  from  the 
school  courses,  but  I  would  not  only 
greatly  reduce  the  text-books  and  time, 
but  put  the  work  much  later,  and  teach 
most  of  the  matter  now  included  in  it 
in  the  high  school,  in  proper  scientific 
connection — ^part  of  it  with  history,  part 
wifh  astronomy,  part  with  geology,  part 
with  natural  history,  etc. — the  elements 
of  all  of  these  to  be  thus  made  room  for 
at  the  expense  of  their  common  enemy. 

In  some  sections  of  our  country  it 
would  almost  seem  that  nature  work  is 


declining  relatively  to  its,  former  promi- 
nence, and  is  certainly  far  less  central 
than  it  should  be.  City  life  is  unfavor- 
able to  fresh  contact  with  nature  at  very 
many  points,  and  adequate  illustrative 
material  is  hard  to  get;  so  that  teachers 
sometimes  give  up  in  despair,  because 
these  branches  cannot  be  represented  ac- 
cording to  modem  object  methods. 
Moreover,  city  children  are,  as  abundant 
records  show,  amazingly  ignorant  of  the 
commonest  phenomena  of  nature.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  has  been  recent 
progress  which  we  must  all  hail  with 
great  joy.  Religion  and  science  are  each 
giving  abundant  sig^s  that  the  long  war- 
fare between  them  is  drawing  to  a  close. 
This  means  an  immense  economy  of  en- 
ergy, hitherto  wasted  in  conflict  between 
two  great  human  interests,  neither  of 
which  can  satisfactorily  flourish  without 
the  other.  Many  do  not  realize  how  far 
we  have  advanced  since  the  days  of  Hux- 
ley's greatest  bitterness,  Tyndall's  prayer 
gage,  and  the  gross  materialism  of 
Buechner  and  Moleschott.  Faith  and 
science  cannot  be  opposed.  The  great 
Heart  of  the  universe  does  not  do  one 
thing  in  his  works  and  say  another  in  his 
word.  The  attitude  of  young  scientific 
students  toward  religion  is  growing  more 
and  more  favorable.  Qcrgymen  are  more 
interested  in  science,  and  the  plea  that  it 
must  be  an  element  in  all  theological 
training  and  also  in  the  Sunday-school 
is  now  being  heard.  We  also  hear  fewer 
denunciations  of  "science  falsely  so 
called"  in  the  pulpit,  and  the  same  stu- 
dent now  often  Believes  in  and  is  inter- 
ested in  Genesis  and  in  geology. 

We  read  of  the  venerable  Baeda  gazing 
through  his  rude  astronomic  tube,  and 
pausing  to  write  a'Magnificat  or  a  Gloria 
in  Excelsis;  of  St.  Francis  D'Assisi  ad- 
dressing stars,  flowers  and  worms  as  his 
brothers  and  sisters;  we  see  the  order 
and  perfect  structure  of  the  lowest  and 
most  repulsive  things,  and  realize  that 
nature  is  a  veil;  as  the  term  indicates, 
that  it  is  pregnant  with  the  about-to-be ; 
and  when  we  realize  how  all  things  seem 
to  cry  out  for  a  higher  explanation,  and 
strain  our  eyes  to  see  through  the  azure, 
our  heart  sings  the  ancient  and  only  song 
of  Horus,  "Hush,  all  hush."  There  is 
no  matter  that  is  dead  or  inert.    What 
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seems  so  is  an  accident,  perhaps  merely 
of  temperature,  or  we  know  not  what. 
This  world  is  dynamic,  and  made  of  pure 
force,  and  that  is  spiritual.  Of  her  most 
repulsive  aspects  we  might  use  the  lan- 
guage which  that  quaint  and  recent  Eng- 
lish genius  poet  applied  to  his  mistress, 
who  was  homely,  but  with  every  charm 
of  character  and  spirit,  when  he  cries,  "I 
cannot  see  thy  countenance,  love,  for  thy 
soul." 

There  surely  is  a  renaissance,  a  revival 
of  the  love  of  nature  abroad  in  the  world 
to-day.  The  book  stores  show  it  in  num- 
berless new  books,  with  large  sales,  on 
ferns,  mushrooms,  birds  and  stars,  which 
the  people  buy  and  read.  Magazines, 
lecture  courses,  the  vast  body  of  new 
popular  science  extension  work  show  the 
same  thing;  although  there  are  many 
mucker  or  Philistine  souls  whose  hearts 
are  still  hardened  against  the  knocking 
of  the  still,  small,  pleading  voice  of  this 
holy  spirit. 

And  now  I  ask,  do  you  each  really 
love  nature  in  this  day  when  her  holy 
spirit  is  so  abundantly  poured  out  on  us, 
or  are  you  still  aliens  and  exiles  from 
her  great  repose?  If  so,  come,  taste  and 
see  that  she  is  of  all  things  the  purest, 
noblest,  greatest  and  truest.  She  can 
console,  inspire  and  reveal.  She  is  the 
great  all-mother  from  whose  bosom  we 
sprung,  and  to  which  at  least  all  that  is 
mortal  of  us  will  return.     In  affliction, 


in  calamity,  when  conscious  purpose  and 
endeavor  fail,  we  can  sink  back  into  her 
everlasting  arms;  and  when  creeds  and 
philosophies  weaken  or  fade,  we  know 
that  if  our  bark  sink  it  is  to  a  larger 
sea.  Science  now  tells  us  that  there  is 
no  void,  but  that  infinite  space  is  full  of 
ethereal  energy.  We  know  that  wher- 
ever on  this  earth  life  is  possible,  it  ex- 
ists; and  that  some  great  power  behind, 
and  under  all  causes  every  species  to  mul- 
tiply, sometimes  with  amazing  rapidity, 
so  that,  were  this  fecund  energy  un- 
checked by  selective  and  other  influences, 
a  single  species  would  literally  fill  the 
world.  Science  has  taught  us,  too,  that 
there  is  no  chaos,  but  everywhere  there  is 
law;  and  the  slow  evolution  of  sex  and 
parenthood  shows  us  that  at  the  bottom 
and  top  of  all  is  love.  The  highest  and 
latest  product  of  all  is  man,  and  the  su- 
preme function  of  all  that  we  call  the 
environment  throughout  this  complex 
magazine  of  forces  and  influences  is  the 
intuition  of  the  soul,  as  if  everything  ex- 
isted to  bring  these  to  their  fullest  matur- 
ity. Thus  childhood  and  youth  at  their 
best  and  in  their  full  glory  are  the  con- 
summate flowers  of  nature,  and  more 
worthy  than  anything  else  on  earth  of 
love,  reverence  and  devoted  service. 
Unity  with  nature  is  the  glory  of  child- 
hood, and  unity  with  nature  and  with 
childhood  is  the  glory  of  fatherhood  and 
motherhood. 
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THE  RELIGION  OF  A  COLLEGE  STUDENT. 


BY  PROF.  FRANCIS  G.  PEABODY. 


A  great  many  people  imagine  that  the 
years  from  seventeen  to  twenty-two  are 
not  likely  to  be  years  of  natural  piety. 
The  world,  it  is  urged,  is  just  making  its 
appeal  to  the  flesh  and  to  the  mind  with 
overmastering  power,  while  the  experi- 
ence of  life  has  not  yet  created  for  itself 
a  stable  religion.  Fifteen  years  ago  it 
was  determined  in  Harvard  University 
that  religion  should  be  no  longer  regard- 
ed as  a  part  of  academic  discipline,  but 
should  be  offered  to  youth  as  a  privilege 
and  opportunity.  It  was  then  argued  by 
at  least  one  learned  person  that  the  sys- 
tem was  sure  to  fail,  because  by  the  very 
conditions  of  their  growth  young  men 
were  unsusceptible  to  religion.  They 
had  outgrown,  he  urged,  the  religion  of 
their  childhood,  and  had  not  yet  grown 
into  the  religion  of  their  maturity ;  so  that 
a  plan  which  rested  on  faith  in  the  inher- 
ent religiousness  of  young  men  was 
doomed  to  disappointment.  If,  however, 
the  voluntary  system  of  religion  applied 
to  university  life  has  proved  anything  in 
these  fifteen  years,  it  has  proved  the  es- 
sentially religious  nature  of  the  normal, 
educated  young  man  of  America.  To 
offer  religion  not  as  an  obligation  of  col- 
lege life,  but  as  its  supreme  privilege, 
was  an  act  of  faith  in  young  men.  It  as- 
sumed that  when  religion  was  honestly 
and  intelligently  presented  to  the  mind  of 
youth  it  would  receive  a  reverent  and  re- 
sponsive recognition. 

The  issue  of  this  undertaking  has  seri- 
ous lessons  for  the  Christian  church.  It 
disposes  altogether  of  the  meager  expect- 


ation with  which  the  life  of  youth  is  fre- 
quently regarded.  I  have  heard  a 
preacher,  addressing  a  college  audience, 
announce  that  just  as  childhood  was  so 
asailed  by  infantile  diseases  and  mishaps 
that  it  was  surprising  to  see  any  child 
grow  up,  so  youth  was  assailed  by  so 
many  sins  that  it  was  surprising  to  see 
any  young  man  grow  up  unstained. 
There  is  no  rational  basis  for  this  enervat- 
ing skepticism.  The  fact  is  that  it  is 
natural  for  a  young  man  to  be  good,  just 
as  it  is  natural  for  a  child  to  grow  up.  A 
much  wiser  word  was  spoken  by  one  of 
my  colleagues,  who,  having  been  asked 
to  address  an  audience  on  the  temptations 
of  the  college  life,  said  that  he  should 
devote  himself  chiefly  to  its  temptations 
to  excellence.  A  college  boy,  that  is  to 
say,  is  not,  as  many  suppose,  a  peculiarly 
misguided  and  essentially  light-minded 
person.  He  is,  on  the  contrary,  set  in 
conditions  which  tempt  to  excellence 
and  is  peculiarly  responsive  to  every  sin- 
cere appeal  to  his  higher  life.  Behind 
the  mask  of  light-mindedness  or  self- 
assertion  which  he  assumes,  his  interior 
life  is  wrestling  with  fundamental  prob- 
lems, as  Jacob  wrestled  with  the  angel 
and  would  not  let  it  go  until  it  blessed 
him.  "Your  young  men,"  said  the 
prophet,  with  deep  insight  into  the  nature 
of  youth,  "shall  see  visions."  They  are 
our  natural  idealists.  The  shades  of  the 
prison-house  of  common  life  have  not  yet 
closed  about  their  sense  of  the  romantic, 
the  heroic,  the  noble. — The  Forum. 


SCHOOLS  OF  COMMERCE. 


The  recent  announcement  that  the  Col- 
lege of  Commerce  and  Administration  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  has  made  ar- 
rangements for  lectures  on  business  top- 
ics by  twenty-five  men  of  great  prom- 
inence in  the  business  world  calls  atten- 
tion again  to  the  efforts  which  the  col- 


leges of  the  country  are  making  to  pro- 
vide young  men  with  a  technical  busi- 
ness education.  These  collegiate  schools 
of  commerce  differ  from  the  ordinary 
"business  college"  by  reason  of  the  broad 
scope  of  their  instruction,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  make  a  nearer  approach 
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to  training  in  actual  business  methods 
than  is  possible  in  the  regular  courses  of- 
fered in  economics. 

That  the  University  of  Chicago  is  in- 
teresting itself  in  this  question  is  a  mat- 
ter upon  which  every  resident  of  this  city 
may  congratulate  himself.  But  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  the  University  of 
Chicago  is  in  this  case  blazing  the  way 
through  an  unexplored  region.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  following  a  trail  which  is 
by  this  time  well  marked  out,  although  it 
has  not  yet  developed  into  the  avenue 
which  it  is  possibly  destined  to  become. 
It  was  in  1820  that  a  school  of  commerce 
was  projected  in  Paris,  and  today  the 
great  commercial  colleges  of  Paris,  Vien- 
na, and  Berlin  offer  a  remarkable  variety 
of  courses,  together  with  a  most  uncom- 
promising thoroughness  of  work.  It  is 
undoubtedly  the  work  done  in  the  tech- 
nical, industrial,  and  commercial  schools 
that  has,  during  the  last  sixty  years, 
raised  Germany,  with  all  its  poverty  of 
resources,  into  one  of  the  strongest  na- 
tions of  the  modem  business  world.  For 
that  marvelous  accomplishment  the  credit 
is  due  purely  to  the  scientific  intellect, 
carefully  disciplined  and  proceeding  to 
its  task  with  a  wide  comprehension  of 
world  conditions.  England,  on  the  con- 
trary, shows  the  result  of  the  neglect  of 
such  studies,  and  is  now  obliged  to  sur- 
render stronghold  after  stronghold  as  it 
retires  before  an  attack  which  is  sup- 
ported by  the  scientific  skill  of  Germany 
and  the  natural  resources  of  the  United 
States. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  Europe  that 
schools  of  commerce  have  been  organ- 
ized. In  this  country  the  same  tendency, 
though  somewhat  delayed,  has  become 
evident.  At  Dartmouth  the  Amos  Tuck 
School  of  Administration  and  Finance; 
at  Pennsylvania  the  four  years'  courses 
in  finance  and  economy  (the  Wharton 
School),  in  commerce  and  industry,  and 
in  business  practice  and  banking ;  at  Har- 


vard the  addition  of  courses  that  make 
the  department  of  economics  equivalent 
to  a  college  of  commerce;  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  the  courses  in  com- 
merce and  public  administration;  at  the 
University  of  Iowa  the  Iowa  School  of 
Political  and  Social  Science;  at  Wiscon- 
sin the  regularly  established    school  of 
commerce — all  provide  the  kind  of  in- 
struction that  will  be  given  in  the  School 
of  Commerce  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago.    In  all  these  institutions  courses 
are  offered  in  such  subjects  as  business 
organization,  commercial  and  corporation 
law,   investments,   transportation,  condi- 
tions of  international  trade,  history  and 
theory  of  money,  commercial  crises,  ma- 
terials of  commerce,'  international    pay- 
ments and  flow  of  the  precious  metals, 
the  labor  question,  and  principles  of  ac- 
counting.   A  young  man  who  has  de- 
voted himself  for  two  or  three  years  to 
such  studies  will  enter  upon  his  life  du- 
ties with  an  understanding  of  the  general 
nature  of  trade  which  will  enable  him  to 
conduct  his  business  on  a  broadly  intelli- 
gent basis.    As  long  as  young  lawyers 
study  the  theory  of  law  there  seems  to  be 
no  reason  why  young  business  men  should 
not  study  the  theory  of  business.    The 
possibilities    of    commerce    will    appear 
much  more  plainly  to  a  man  who  has  had 
a  training  in  the  fundamental  principles 
of  commerce  than  to  one  who  is  without 
it.    And  as  the  United  States  of  the  fu- 
ture will  be  forced  to  rely  less  and  less 
every  year,  on  the  exuberance  of  its  nat- 
ural resources,  it  will  turn  to  the  disci- 
plined intelligence  which  will  repair  that 
deficiency  and  which,  by  the  application 
of  scientific  principles,  will    sustain  an 
enormous  population  in  a  country  which 
no  longer  pours  forth  its  natural  wealth 
in  such  streams  as  almost  to  overwhelm 
its  exploiters.     It  is  this  development  that 
such   institutions   as   the  University   of 
Chicago  College  of  Commerce  will  fos- 
ter and  direct. — The  Chicago  Tribune, 
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HOUSEHOLD  OCCUPATIONS  IN   PRIMARY  GRADES. 

KATHERINB   B.    CAMP, 
Director  of  Science,  University  Laboratory  School,  University  of  Chicago. 


Some  general  principles  of  selection 
of  subject-matter  (including  "methods" 
in  this  term)  for  primary  grades  must  of 
course  be  agreed  upon  before  any  discus- 
sion of  the  adaptability  of  any  particular 
form  of  occupational  school  work  for 
small  children  can  proceed.  In  a  number 
of  cases  a  tendency  has  been  shown  to 
use  subject-matter  that  is  more  or  less 
social  and  continuous  with  the  youngest 
children  in  the  kindergartens  and  so- 
called  connecting  classes.  It  seems 
strange  that  Froebel's  great  idea  of  the 
educative  function  of  occupational  plays 
used  in  the  kindergarten  did  not  effect, 
following  its  natural  development,  a  ra- 
tional change  in  the  work  of  the  pri- 
mary grades.  But  traditional  psychology, 
with  its  reflection  in  the  ideal  of  a  body 
of  facts  and  mastery  of  the  symbols  of 
communication  as  the  true  content  of 
education,  held  its  own  against  the  newer 
thought. 

The  basis  for  the  present  changes  in 
subject-matter  must  be  found  in  the  newer 
psychology.  One  of  the  best  illustra- 
tions of  the  change  in  the  attitude  of  mind 
due  to  the  influence  of  the  newer  psycho- 
logists may  be  found  by  contrasting  a 
course  of  study  such  as  that  issued  by  the 
public  schools  of  Boston  with  examples 
from  progressive  school  systems  like 
those  of  San  Francisco  or  of  Stockton, 
Cal.  Nothing  could  better  set  forth  the 
rocky  barrenness  of  the  old  curriculum  as 
contrasted  with  a  conservative  combina- 
tion of  old  aims  and  new  ideals. 

The  differences  in  ideals  governing  the 
choice  of  subject-matter  are  based  upon 
three  changes  in  psychological  concep- 
tions of  mind,  which  may  be  very  briefly 
stated  thus :  first,  the  recognition  that,  as 
Dr.  John  Dewey  says,'  "mind  is  a  social 
rather  than  an  individual  affair — that 
social  needs  and  aims  have  been  most 
potent  in  developing  it;"  second,  the 
idea  that  intellect  or  knowledge  has,  in 
Mr.  William  James's  words,  "but  one 
essential  function,  the  function  of  defin- 


ing the  direction  which  our  activity,  im- 
mediate or  remote,  shall  take;"  and  last 
"that  the  growth  of  mind  is  progressive" 
— "that  at  different  stages  the  mind  has 
different  interests  and  capacities."* 

A  general  statement  of  this  effect  of 
psychology  upon  educational  ideals  may 
be  found  in  the  following  formulation  by 
Mr.  Alfred  Lloyd:  "Not  history,  of 
whatever  events,  nor  yet  science,  of  what- 
ever branch,  but  the  application  to  self, 
is  what  makes  for  true  culture,  and  at 
the  present  time  the  ideal  in  education 
seems  to  be  to  encourage  such  studies  in 
any  individual  case  as  will  insure  applica- 
tion."« 

The  problem  seems  to  be  to  make  such 
selection  of  educational  material  or  sub- 
ject-matter as  shall  keep  the  child's 
school  life  in  vital  connection  with  the 
social  life  about  him  and  lead  him  to  make 
application  of  his  increasing  knowledge 
in  his  own  activities. 

The  continuity  of  out-of-school  life  and 
school  life  is  so  evidently  maintained  in 
the  choice  of  typical  occupations  that 
from  this  point  of  view  their  value  seems 
obvious. 

But  something  of  exceptional  value  is 
also  gained  through  the  continuity  ob- 
tained in  occupations  ever  necessary  and 
ever  present  in  experience  which  by 
means  of  their  social  interest  carry  the 
child  through  more  or  less  monotonous 
labor,  thus  gaining  at  last  the  true  in- 
centive to  work,  the  pleasure  of  the  ac- 
complished task. 

The  danger  of  appealing  to  mere  sen- 
sational and  fugitive  interests  is  so  min- 
imized through  the  nature  of  the  mater- 
ial, and  the  necessity  of  social  organiza- 
tion in  even  the  simplest  forms  is  so  ob- 
vious, that  even  the  most  unconscious 
teacher  will  blindly  use  some  of  these  op- 
portunities, while  to  a  teacher  in  search 
of  them  the  choice  is  only  limited  by  the 
ever-present  need  of  adjustment  to  the 
varying  capacities  of  her  pupils.  That 
such  material  does  appeal  to  children  I 


(1)  Elemenisry  School  Record,  No.  9.       (2)  Ibid.       (3)  A.  H.  Loyd,  Citizenship  and  Salvation. 
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can  safely  leave  to  the  reader's  experi- 
ence. Quoting  in  support  of  the  choice 
of  such  direct  and  immediate  activities 
for  children  of  the  primary  grades  Mr. 
Dewey's  description  of  the  first  part  of 
this  period : 

"The  first  stage  (found  in  the  child  of, 
say,  froni  four  to  eight  years  of  age)  is 
characterized  by  directness  of  social  and 
personal  interests,  and  by  directness  and 
promptness  of  relationship  between  im- 
pressions, ideas,  and  activities.  The  de- 
mand for  a  motor  outlet  is  urgent  and 
immediate."* 

One  of  the  strongest  points  for  the  use 
of  social  occupations,  particularly  house- 
hold occupations,  for  school  work  is  that 
they  are  still  a  part  of  every  teacher's  ex- 
perience, or,  if  not,  can  become  so  with 
but  little  effort.  The  material  needed  is 
everywhere  available.  The  problem's 
chief  difficulty,  the  large  number  in  a 
class,  has  been  met  in  other  forms  of 
active  work  by  the  group  recitation  sys- 
tem. Every  successful  primary  teacher 
now  works  to  some  extent  with  groups  of 
ten  to  twelve  children  at  a  time.  To  use 
this  same  method  with  social  occupations 
such  as  housekeeping  should  be  a  natural 
step.  The  amount  done  is  of  course  sadly 
lessened,  as  in  everything  else,  by  the 
necessary  repetition  of  the  same  work  in 
a  class  of  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five, 
while  the  rest  are  occupied  with  so-called 
seat-work,  so  that  without  most  skilful 
planning  much  time  is  wasted.  But  the 
gain  to  all  the  school  work  in  motive  and 
meaning  will  more  than  compensate  for 
this  loss. 

The  question  next  arises :  How  shall 
these  occupations  be  applied  in  primary 
work  ?  The  answers  are  as  various  in  de- 
tail as  the  situations  to  be  met,  and  in  the 
end  depend,  as  everything  else  in  the 
curriculum  does,  upon  individual  initia- 
tive. 

In  the  absence  of  any  definite  limit  to 
the  term  "primary  grades"  I  have  taken 
the  first  four  grades,  covering  the  ages 
from  about  six  to  ten  or  eleven  years.  As 
requc^sted,  I  shall  limit  my  illustrations 
to  occupations  concerned  directly  with 
the  preparation  of  food.  The  processes 
here  concerned  are  easily  simplified  for 
school  use,  and  in  the  present  empirical 
state  of  knowledge  hardly  afford  much 


opportunity  for  use  in  the  later  stages  of 
education.  That  a  selection  can  be 
made  from  household  occupations  which 
will  furnish  social  and  organized  material 
for  school  work  in  primary  grades,  I 
hope  to  show,  and  shall  lay  more  stress 
on  the  social  value  of  this  work  because 
Mr.  Richards,  in  his  preceding  article, 
has  shown  the  general  educational  rela- 
tion of  organized  activities  to  mental 
growth. 

In  all  formulations  of  the  value  of 
nature  study  for  primary  children  one 
finds  repeated  the  necessity  of  confining 
the  "lessons"  to  simple  facts  and  rela- 
tions along  with  the  aims  "to  cultivate 
the  powers  of  clear  thinking  and  careful 
observation,  in  order  to  grasp  the  simple 
relations  involved."  Can  the  ideal  of 
"cultivating  a  scientific  love  of  truth"  be 
conceived  as  appealing  to  a  small  child? 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  Dr.  John  Coulter 
has  observed,  "I  should  be  thankful  if 
a  child's  natural  powers  of  observation 
were  let  alone  to  develop,  as  they  do 
when  not  inhibited."  Anyone  having  an 
ordinary  acquaintance  with  young  chil-, 
dren  knows  that  they  see  much  more  than 
the  ordinary,  preoccupied,  adult.  The 
things  a  child  sees  are,  of  course,  the 
things  that  are  doing,  and  those  natural 
objects  which  suggest  use  or  action  to 
him.  His  curiosity  is  naturally  excited 
by  unknown  materials,  hence  he  sees 
what  escapes  others  as  familiar.  The  re- 
lations he  grasps  are  not  the  intellectual 
abstractions  of  the  scheming  teacher,  but 
the  u^e  primarily  to  himself  or  someone 
else,  or  later  to  the  plant  or  animal  itself. 

To  satisfy  this  interest,  and  gradually 
to  bring  the  child  through  the  natural 
training  involved  in  the  first  fruit  of  his 
observations  into  social  occupations,  will 
not  only  preserve  the  original  ability  to 
see,  but  direct  it  into  lines  profitable  to 
the  socially  developing  self. 

While  no  one  would  fail  to  recognize 
the  value  of  such  nature  study  as  increas- 
es the  child's  understanding  of,  and  sym- 
pathy with,  animate  and  inanimate  na- 
ture through  excursions  and  care  of  ani- 
mals and  plants  in  the  school,  yet  there 
seems  to  be  danger  of  this  kind  of  nature 
study  becoming  a  mere  addition  to  the 
other  subjects  of  the  primary  curriculum 
as  long  as  the  motives  appealed  to  are 


(8)  Elementary  School  Reoord,  No.  0. 
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adult  in  character.  As  long  as  the  ideals 
are  far  removed  from  action,  as  are  those 
generally  formulated,  the  tendency  to  in- 
sist on  accurate  observation  of  relations 
and  parts  having  no  real  meaning  to  the 
child  will  persist. 

With  the  appreciation,  however,  of  the 
facts  of  the  child's  progressive  growth,  of 
the  dangers  of  a  divorce  between  intellect 
and  conduct,  and  of  the  great  part  which 
social  life  there  plays  in  the  individual's 
development,  must  come  an  application 
of  these  aims  to  the  choice  of  more  social 
occupational  work  for  children. 

The  most  obvious  place  in  the  present 
school  curriculum,  nevertheless,  for  the 
use  of  household  occupations  as  an  en- 
tering wedge  for  general  social  occupa- 
tions is  to  be  found  under  nature  study, 
where  scattered  and  perfunctory  "plant 
lessons"  can  Bnd  a  natural  center  in  the 
school  garden.  Where  schoolyard  gar- 
dens are  an  impossibility,  schoolroom 
boxes  are  not.  Where  a  complete  kitchen 
equipment  is  an  impossibility,  there  are 
effective  substitutes  which  will  pave  the 
way  to  the  social  end — the  class  lunch- 
eon. The  importance  of  making  the  cook- 
ing, or  whatever  process  is  carried  out  by 
the  children,  serve  some  end  desirable 
to  the  child  is  not  often  appreciated.  Most 
persons  overlook  the  need  for  a  sufficient 
motive  which  appeals  to  social  interest 
and  involves  co-operation  as  well  as  a 
recognition  of  individuals  by  the  social 
whole.  The  simplest  process  which 
makes  something  that  can  be  enjoyed  by 
all  is  complete  only  when,  by  keeping 
the  number  small  at  a  table  (ten  or  bet- 
ter, eight  children),  the  children  them- 
selves can  carry  out  completely  the  serv- 
ing of  a  social  meal.  Implying,  as  this 
does,  the  cultivation  of  social  amenities 
and  exercise  of  hospitality,  the  school 
then  uses  one  of  the  strongest  of  child- 
ish motives.  The  substitutes  for  the  or- 
dinary kitchen  equipment  are  many  and 
various.  The  two  most  essential  ways 
of  cooking — ^boiling  and  baking — can  be 
carried  on  with  two  gas  or  kerosene 
stoves,  using  large  tin  pans  as  the  water 
reservoirs  and  small  tin  cans  as  the  chil- 
dren's individual  boilers.  Mr.  Edward 
Atkinson  has  an  article  in  the  New  Eng- 
land Kitchen  Magazine,  entitled  "Every 
Boy  His  Own  Cook,"  which  gives  'direc- 
tions for  the  construction  of  an  oven 


practicable  for  any  schoolroom.  Boards 
and  saw  horses  make  practical  cooking 
and  dining  tables  to  be  placed  in  the  tem- 
porary kitchen,  screened  from  the  rest 
of  the  schoolroom. 

Where  it  seems  impossible  to  use  even 
the  most  primitive  cooking  apparatus, 
such  processes  as  the  making  of  butter, 
flour,  and  maple  sugar,  when  performed 
with  the  social  setting  of  the  occupation 
typified,  may  well  take  the  place  of  the 
simple  cooking  processes.  As  an  illustra- 
tion of  one  of  these  processes  arranged 
to  present  only  one  or  two  unknown  con- 
ditions for  the  children  to  meet,  the  but- 
ter-making carried  out  by  twelve  little 
second-grade  children  who  a  week  pre- 
vious did  not  know  whence  butter  came, 
might  be  given.  The  planning  of 
the  churning  occupied  about  half  an 
hour  a  day  for  a  week.  About  an  hour 
more  was  needed  for  the  making  of  the 
wrappers  and  dashers.  The  children 
gathered  together  the  materials  neces- 
sary, i.  e,,  they  planned  what  would  be 
needed — chums,  baking-powder  cans, 
dashers,  wooden  sticks,  paddles  for  work- 
ing the  butter,  salt,  and  cheese-cloth  and 
paraffin  paper  wrappers.  In  each  case, 
as  soon  as  the  children  formulated  a 
need  and  suggested  something  to  meet  it, 
the  material  best  fitted  to  the  need  was 
given  them.  Under  other  circumstances 
more  could  safely  be  left  to  the  children. 
The  cream,  at  the  right  temperature,  was 
given  to  the  class,  and  the  process  was 
completed  in  one  period  of  between  forty- 
five  and  sixty  minutes  in  length. 

All  conditions  of  children  find  a  wide 
field  in  the  use  of  household  occupations, 
such  processes  being  suggested  by  the 
experiences  of  every  home.  The  partic- 
ular adaptation  made  would,  of  course, 
depend  upon  the  locality  and  the  experi- 
ence of  the  children.  In  city  schools  it 
would  be  worth  while  to  carry  on  the 
simplest  processes  of  food  preparation  as 
well  as  cooking.  For  example,  to  dig  a 
real  hill  of  potatoes,  to  sort,  to  measure, 
and  save  some  for  seed,  and  finally  to 
cook  others,  would  certainly  be  a  new 
and  valuable  experience  for  city  children. 
With  country  children  the  valuable  points 
would  differ  widely.  The  manner  of 
growth  of  the  potato  as  compared  with 
other  underground  stems,  the  action  of 
heat  on  the  cellulose  and  starch  of  the 
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potato,  the  relation  of  potato  starch  to 
other  forms  of  starch,  the  value  to  the 
plant  of  such  storehouses  of  food,  the 
care  necessary  in  storing  and  selecting 
seed,  could  all  be  brought  out,  whereas 
such  points  treated  experimentally  could 
be  used  to  advantage  only  with  much  old- 
er city  children. 

Those  occupations  most  closely  con- 
cerned with  the  everyday  home  and 
neighborhood  life,  which  can  be  so  sim- 
plified that  the  child  can  carry  out  the 
processes  involved  in  a  short  time  and 
with  the  greatest  independence,  would 
naturally  be  chosen  first.  The  choice  for 
the  first  two  grades  would  also  fall  upon 
such  processes  as  are  often  repeated  and 
completed  in  short  intervals  of  time. 

When  a  child  carries  out  processes 
which  he  has  seen  almost  daily,  he  is 
free  to  initiate  changes  in  the  methods 
which  will  enable  him  to  attain  his  end. 
The  more  familiar  household  activities 
would,  with  this  basis  of  choice,  natur- 
ally precede  such  occupations  as  textiles, 
pottery,  metal-working,  etc.  However, 
household  activities,  especially  the  prepa- 
ration of  food,  can  be  so  treated  as  to 
hold  the  attention  and  afford  educational 
opportunities  in  the  transition  stage  of 
the  child's  development  which  begins 
about  the  time  the  third  grade  is  reached. 
This  second  or  transition  stage  of  the 
elementary  period  is  marked  by  the  be- 
ginning of  definite  consciousness  of  pro- 
cesses as  distinct  from  ends,  and  hence 
ends  more  remote  can  be  used.  The  waste 


in  the  past  usje  made  of  cooking,  kitch- 
en-gardening, and  laundry  in  the  schools 
has  been  that  the  simpler,  more  active 
parts  of  such  work  has  been  delayed  until 
the  child  gets  nothing  valuable  to  him  in 
such  simple  operations,  because  activity 
in  itself  no  longer  appeals  to  him.  The 
beginning  of  this  stage  is  the  moment  to 
meet  the  child's  new  intellectual  demands 
through  experimental  work,  by  means 
of  which  he  can  feel  that  he  himself  is 
inventing  and  applying  processes  to  new 
materials.  5uch  work  should  lead  to  (at 
least  at  the  close  of  this  period,  some- 
where between  ten  and  twelve  years  of 
age)  a  concrete  classification  of  foods 
used  from  various  points  of  view,  such 
as  sources,  methods  of  preparation,  etc. 
The  new  element  of  arrangement, 
through  a  review  of  his  past  experience 
with  the  satisfaction  of  a  wider  view,  will 
furnish  the  new  intellectual  element.  He 
will  then  be  ready  to  apply  the  methods 
of  the  past  to  new  materials  whose  na- 
ture he  can  determine  for  himself. 

The  general  educational  values,  then, 
of  social  occupations  may  be  stated  as 
follows:  continuity  of  school  and  life; 
their  social  value  as  affording  opportuni- 
ty for  easy  combination  of  individual  and 
co-operative  responsibility  with  the  grati- 
fication of  strong  social  instincts;  con- 
tinuity of  interest ;  and  use  of  such  simple 
processes  that  the  child  can  gradually 
gain  control  of  ends  more  and  more  re- 
mote.— Manual  Training  Magazine, 
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CO-OPERATIVE  SCHOOL  GOVERNMENT. 


A  good  illustration  of  the  value  of  co- 
operative school  government  was  given 
in  Chicago  recently. 

Principal  John  T.  Ray  of  the  John 
Crerar  school  has  been  an  earnest  and 
consistent  advocate  of  the  plan  of  teach- 
ing the  children  the  principles  of  true 
democracy ;  he  has  made  them  feel  that 
they  are  a  part  of  the  administrative 
force  of  the  school — rulers  as  well  as  sub- 
jects. He  outlined  his  system  in  the 
form  of  a  constitution  four  yeai-s  ago, 
and  then  allowed  the  pupils  to  vote  on 
it.  They  adopted  it  by  a  large  majority. 
Since  then  each  teacher  has  had  for  an 
assistant  one  of  the  scholars  in  her  room, 
not  one  tiiat  she  appoints  herself,  but 
one  who  is  elected  by  the  other  pupils 
on  the  first  Monday  of  each  month.  This 
assistant  is  called  upon  to  perform  vari- 
ous duties  in  connection  with  the  school 
work,  and,  in  the  absence  of  the  teacher, 
takes  the  latter's  desk  and  assumes  her 
authority.  In  order  to  give  ample  op- 
portunity for  a  practical  application  of 
the  system,  it  has  been  customary  for 
the  teachers  to  leave  their  rooms  for 
brief  periods  and  the  result  always  has 
been  satisfactory.  The  assistants  have 
been  taught  to  conduct  the  simpler  school 
exercises,  and  they  have  been  treated  with 
more  consideration  and  respect  than  some 
older  i>eople  show  for  their  chosen  rulers. 

Not  long  ago  Principal  Ray  became  ill 
and  one  of  the  teachers  had  to  take  his 
•  place.  This  made  a  shifting  of  the  other 
teachers  necessary,  so  that  one  of  the 
rooms  was  always  without  an  instructor. 
In  other  words  the  scholars  in  each  room 
in  turn  had  to  be  left  alone  while  the 
teacher  was  hearing  recitations  elsewhere. 
This  certainly  was  a  good  test  of  the 
value  of  the  co-operative  idea,  and  it  was 
most  successful.  There  was  no  sky-lark- 
ing and  no  disorder ;  the  children  seemed 
to  take  a  pride  in  the  self-government 


accorded  them,  and  so  far  as  possible, 
everything  went  along  as  smoothly  and 
as  systematically  as  if  the  teacher  had 
been  present.  Of  course  the  assistant 
was  hardly  qualified  to  hear  recitations, 
but  the  study  time  was  put  in  as  usual, 
and  many  of  the  more  ordinary  exercises 
were  undertaken.  Then  came  what  may 
be  termed  the  supreme  test  of  the  sys- 
tem. One  of  the  teachers  failed  to  ap- 
pear one  morning  and  sent  no  word. 
Consequently  her  absence  was  not  known 
outside  of  the  room,  and  the  children 
were  left  to  themselves.  What  would 
have  happened  in  most  schoolrooms  in 
these  circumstances  is  not  difficult  to 
imagine,  but  in  this  one  everything  went 
along  as  usual,  and  there  was  never  a 
word  or  a  sound  to  indicate  to  the  teach- 
ers in  the  adjoining  rooms  that  the  regu- 
lar instructor  was  not  present.  Indeed, 
it  was  not  until  the  noon  recess,  when 
the  youthful  assistant  calmly  marched 
into  the  principal's  office  to  make  a  re- 
port, that  the  true  state  of  affairs  was 
learned.  One  child  had  misbehaved,  ac- 
cording to  the  report,  otherwise  there 
had  been  no  trouble  whatever,  and  the 
children  had  been  dismissed  in  the  usual 
orderly  manner  at  the  end  of  the  morning 
session. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  Principal  Ray 
is  proud  of  his  school  and  is  an  earnest 
advocate  of  co-operative  school  govern- 
ment ?  Doubtless  much  of  his  success  is 
due  to  his  individual  ability  to  make  the 
children  appreciate  and  prize  the  trust 
reposed  in  them,  but  when  he  brings 
about  conditions  that  permit  of  children 
between  the  ages  of  six  and  fourteen 
(as  these  children  are)  being  left  to  their 
own  devices,  with  every  assurance  that 
order  will  be  maintained  and  work  con- 
tinued as  usual,  he  certainly  demonstrates 
the  value  of  his  system  and  his  methods. 
— Modern  Methods, 
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THE  IDEAL  EDUCATION.* 


BY   PROF.    FRANCIS  W.   PARKER, 
School  of  Edncation  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 


I  seek  a  jury  to  try  the  greatest  cause 
on  earth,  a  cause  that  has  to  do  with  the 
welfare  of  every  child  that  lives,  and  of 
the  millions  yet  to  be,  a  cause  compared 
with  which  all  other  causes  sink  into  in- 
significance. Where  shall  I  find  such  a 
jury?  Surely  no  other  jury  on  earth  is 
comparable  to  the  National  Congress  of 
Mothers,  into  whose  hands  God  has  con- 
fided the  nurture  and  education  of  His 
little  ones ;  this  Congress,  which  is  doing 
more  intrinsic  good  than  any  and  all  the 
parliaments  in  the  world.  And  yet  ages 
ago  this  cause  was  tried  and  decided. 
The  decisions  were  made  in  other  times 
and  under  circumstances  vastly  different 
from  those  which  govern  us  to-day;  but 
we  are  still  bound  by  those  decisions; 
they  have  entered  the  hearts  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  they  penetrate  and  control  the 
majority  of  mankind.  The  question  calls 
for  great  love,  a  love  strong  enough  to 
break  the  awful  bonds  of  tradition,  so 
that  we  may  enter  into  a  new  light  and  a 
new  life.  -^ 

First  of  all,  and  above  all,  you  want 
good,  sound,  vigorous  health  for  your 
children.  You  want  them  to  have  bodies 
robust,  supple;  bodies  responsive  to  the 
will ;  bodies  that  can  ward  off  or  conquer 
disease;  bodies  that  will  insure  long  lives 
of  happiness  and  usefulness. 

Helpfulness  is  a  habit  that  every 
^mother  wants  in  her  child.  Helpfulness! 
Around  this  word  center  all  the  good 
things  in  this  world.  Helpfulness  of  the 
child ;  that  training  and  education  which 
makes  him  efficient  in  the  home,  makes 
him  desirous  to  help  others,  brings  good 
taste  into  the  home  and  makes  itself  felt 
in  the  church  and  in  community  life. 

Trustworthiness  is  another  supreme 
quality.  Its  correlative  is  responsibil- 
ity, and  all  true  education  comes  through 
responsibility.  You  are  anxious  that 
your  children  shall  be  truthful,  faithful, 
worthy  of  respect  and  confidence. 

Teaching,  we  all  hold,  is  the  art  of  all 


arts.  It  has  to  do  with  the  welfare  of 
the  child  and  of  the  world.  It  is  the  cen- 
tral thing  in  human  progress.  And  still, 
with  these  truths  before  us,  we  know 
that  ninety-five  per  cent  and  more  of  the 
teachers  of  this  country  stop  studying 
their  subject,  the  child,  after  a  few  years' 
practice.  They  may  enter  the  school 
room  with  enthusiasm,  but  that  enthus- 
iasm wanes,  they  get  into  a  deadly  rou- 
tine and  their  work  is  a  gyration  everlast- 
ing. Why?  Because  knowledge-gain- 
ing has  few  methods.  They  are  simple 
and  may  be  easily  attained.  The  teacher 
sees  little  or  no  need  of  improved  educa- 
tion. He  goes  to  institutes  and  is  bored 
by  speeches,  often  by  those  who  have  as 
little  outlook  as  he  himself  has.  To  my 
mind,  this  sad  state  of  things  is  all  due 
to  the  knowledge  ideal. 

The  history  of  improved  education  is 
a  very  short  one.  Until  very  recently 
the  universities  of  our  cotmtry  practically 
denied  that  there  is  a  science  of  educa- 
tion, and  the  large  majority  of  professors 
in  the  universities  deny  it  to-day.  Why  ? 
Because  they  look  upon  education  as 
knowledge-gaining,  and  the  inference  is 
easily  made — there  can  be  no  science 
of  education  if  the  teacher  can  teach  the 
subject  after  he  has  learned  it.  The  idea 
practically  controls  to-day  the  education 
of  the  country.  And  then,  too,  there 
is  great  confusion  of  tongues  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  education.  Is  there  some- 
thing better  than  the  prevailing  educa- 
tion? I  am  here  to  say  there  is.  The 
ideal  school  is  the  ideal  community, 
and  an  ideal  community  is  a  democracy. 
I  grant  at  once  that  this  ideal  is  not 
realized  anywhere  on  earth  and  never 
has  been ;  but  the  question  before  us 
is,  is  it  right?  is  it  the  highest?  does 
it  comprehend  righteousness?  is  it  at- 
tainable and  yet  never  attained?  does 
it  respond  to  the  nature  of  the  child  ?  The 
answer  to  these  questions  is  yes,  and  a 
thousand  times  yes. 


*  Abstract  of  an  address  before  the  Congress  of  Mothers,  Chicago. 
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THE  SWALLOW-TAILED  INDLVN  ROLLER 


WALLOW-TAILED  Indian 
Rollers  are  natives  of  North- 
eastern Africa  and  Seuegam- 
bia,  and  also  the  interior  of 
the  Niger  district  The  bird  is  so 
called  from  its  way  of  occasionally 
rolling  or  turning  over  in  its  flight, 
somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  a  tumb- 
ler pigeon.  A  traveller  in  describing 
the  habits  of  the  Roller  family,  says  : 
"On  the  1 2th  of  April  I  reached 
Jericho  alone,  and  remained  there  in 
solitude  for  several  days,  during  which 
time  I  had  many  opportunities  of 
observing  the  grotesque  habits  of  the 
Roller.  For  several  successive  even- 
ings, great  flocks  of  Rollers  mustered 
shortly  before  sunset  on  some  dona 
trees  near  the  fountain,  with  all  the 
noise  but  without  the  decorum  of 
Rooks.  After  a  volley  of  discordant 
screams,  from  the  sound  of  which  it 
derives  its  Arabic  name  of  "schurk- 
tak,"  a  few  birds  would  start  from  their 
perches  and  commence  overhead  a 
series  of  somersaults.  In  a  moment  or 
two  they  would  be  followed  by  the 
whole  flock,  and  these  gambols  would 
be  repeated  for  a  dozen  times  or  more. 
Everywhere  it  takes  its  perch  on 
some  conspicuous  branch  or  on  the 
top  of  a  rock,  where  it  can  see  and  be 
seen.  The  bare  tops  of  the  fig  trees, 
before  they  put  forth  their  leaves,  are 


in  the  cultivated  terraces,  a  particularly 
favorite  resort  In  the  barren  Ghor  I 
have  often  watched  it  perched  uncon- 
cernedly on  a  knot  of  gravel  or  marl 
in  the  plain,  watching  apparently  for 
the  emergence  of  beetles  from  the  sand. 
Elsewhere  I  have  not  seen  it  settle  on 
the  ground. 

Like  Europeans  in  the  East,  it  can 
make  itself  happy  without  chairs  and 
tables  in  the  desert,  but  prefers  a  com- 
fortable easy  chair  when  it  is  to  be 
found.  Its  nest  I  have  seen  in  ruins, 
in  holes  in  rocks,  in  burrows,  in  steep 
sand  cliffs,  but  far  more  generally  in 
hollow  trees.  The  colony  in  the  Wady 
Kelt  used  burrows  excavated  by  them- 
selves, and  many  a  hole  did  they  relin- 
quish, owing  to  the  diflBculty  of  work- 
ing it  So  cunningly  were  the  nests 
placed  under  a  crumbling,  treacher- 
ous ledge,  overhanging  a  chasm  of 
perhaps  one  or  two  hundred  feet, 
that  we  were  completely  foiled  in  our 
siege.  We  obtait\ed  a  nest  of  six  eggs, 
quite  fresh,  in  a  hollow  tree  in  Bashan, 
near  Gadara,  on  the  6th  of  May. 

The  total  length  of  the  Roller  is 
about  twelve  inches.  The  Swallow- 
tailed  Indian  Roller,  of  which  we  pre- 
sent a  specimen,  differs  from  the  Euro- 
peon  Roller  only  in  having  the  outer 
tail  feathers  elongatt^l  to  an  extent  of 
several  inches." 
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RED-WINQED  BLACKBIRD 


THE  RED  WING  BLACK  BIRD. 


The  Bird  of  Society. 

The  blatkbirdi  make  tbe  maples  ring 

With  sodftl  cheer  and  jubilee ; 

The  redwing  Antes  his  o-ks-lee.— Siffntsozf. 


HE  much  abused  and  persecuted 
Red  Wing  Black  Bird  is  found 
throughout  North  America, 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pa- 
cific; and  it  breeds  more  or  less  abund- 
antly wherever  found.  In  New  Eng- 
land it  is  generally  migratory,  though 
instances  are  on  record  where  a  few 
have  been  known  to  remain  through- 
out the  winter  in  Massachusetts.  Pass- 
ing, in  January,  through  the  lower 
counties  of  Virginia,  one  frequently 
witnesses  the  aerial  evolutions  of  great 
numbers  of  these  birds.  Sometimes 
they  appear  as  if  driven  about  like  an 
enormous  black  cloud  carried  before 
the  wind,  varying  every  moment  in 
shape.  Sometimes  they  rise  suddenly 
from  the  fields  with  a  noise  like  thun- 
der, while  the  glittering  of  innumer- 
able wings  of  the  brightest  vermillion, 
amid  the  black  cloud,  occasion  a  very 
striking  effect.  At  times  the  whole 
congregated  multitude  will  suddenly 
alight  in  some  detached  grove  and 
commence  one  general  concert,  that 
can  plainly  be  distinguished  at  the 
distance  of  more  than  two  miles.  With 
the  Redwings  the  whole  winter  season 
seems  one  continued  carnival.  They 
find  abundant  food  in  the  old  fields  of 
rice,  buckwheat  and  grain,  and  much 
of  their  time  is  spent  in  aerial  move- 
ments, or  in  grand  vocal  performances. 


The  Redwings,  for  their  nest,  always 
select  either  the  borders  of  streams  or 
low  marshy  situations,  amongst  thick 
bunches  of  reeds.  One  nest  was  found 
built  on  a  slender  sapling  at  the  dis- 
tance of  fourteen  feet  from  the  ground. 
The  nest  was  pensile,  like  that  of  the 
Baltimore  Oriole. 

They  have  from  one  to  three  or  more 
broods  in  a  season,  according  to 
locality. 

In  the  grain  growing  states  they 
gather  in  immense  swarms  and  com- 
mit havoc,  and  although  they  are  shot 
in  great  numbers,  and  though  their 
ranks  are  thinned  by  the  attacks  of 
hawks,  it  seems  to  have  but  little 
effect  upon  the  survivors. 

On  the  other  hand,  these  Black 
Birds  more  than  compensate  the  farmer 
for  their  mischief  by  the  benefit  they 
confer  in  the  destruction  of  grub 
worms,  catterpillars,  and  various  kinds 
of  larvae,  the  secret  and  deadly  enemies 
of  vegetation.  It  has  been  estimated 
the  number  of  insects  destroyed  by 
these  birds  in  a  single  season,  in  the 
United  States,  to  be  twelve  thousand 
millions. 

The  eggs  average  about  an  inch  in 
length.  They  are  oval  in  shape,  have 
a  light  bluish  ground,  and  are  marbled, 
lined  and  blotched  with  markings  oif 
light  and  dark  purple  and  black. 


BLACKBIRD. 

'Tit  a  woodland  enchanted! 

By  no  sadder  •pirit 

llian  blackbird!  and  thmahes, 

That  whistle  to  cheer  it 

All  day  in  the  bushes, 

This  woodland  is  haunted  ; 

And  in  a  small  clearing. 

Beyond  sight  or  hearing 

Of  human  annoyance, 

The  little  fount  gushes.— LowsiA. 
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ANARCHY  AND  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

PROFESSOR   H.  VINCENT  O'SHEA, 
University  of  Wisconain. 


Make  in  our  breasts  the  living  fires, 
The  holy  faith  that  warmed  our  sires ; 
Thy  hand  hath  made  our  nation  free. 
To  die  for  her  is  serving  Thee. 

At  this  dark  hour  when  the  nation  is 
bowed  with  grief  over  the  tragic  death 
of  our  beloved  President,  every  man 
is  asking  himself  the  question,  How  can 
a  similar  tragedy  be  averted  in  the  fu- 
ture? To  this  query  various  answers 
will  be  found.  Some  persons  will  think 
anarchy  must  be  forcibly  driven  out  of 
the  land  or  throttled  on  the  spot;  those 
who  express  hostility  to  the  established 
forms  of  government  must  be  isolated 
from  their  fellows,  or  deprived  of  life 
altogether.  But  there  is  ground  for  pre- 
dicting that  little  genuine  and  lasting 
good  will  come  from  proceeding  in  this 
manner,  though  it  is  the  way  in  which 
our  instincts  first  prompt  us  to  act.  To 
suppress  an  evil  by  the  direct  applica- 
tion of  force  always  seems  to  be  the 
simplest  and  surest  and  justest  way  to 
get  rid  of  it;  the  hanging  or  drowning 
or  banishing  of  all  who  call  themselves 
anarchists  would  seem  to  many  to  be  the 
most  effective  way  of  solving  the  prob- 
lem which  just  now  presents  so  formid- 
able a  mien. 

But  the  records  of  the  past,  especially 
those  that  relate  to  the  correction  of 
wrong  doing,  teach  us  that  repressive 
measures  alone  have  never  had  much 
successful  issue  in  obliterating  crime  or 
curing  criminals.  Negation  as  a  method 
of  discipline  has  always  failed  of  beget- 
ting either  individual  or  social  reform 
in  any  such  degree  or  with  such  per- 
manency as  the  men  who  believed  in  it 
have  hoped  and  prayed  for.  Society 
really  appreciates  this,  for  it  has  aban- 
doned the  policy  of  direct  suppression 
for  the  positive  method  of  modifying 
the  conditions  out  of  wiiich  crime  has 
been  developed,  in  the  case  of  young 
criminals  at  any  rate.  A  young  offender 
against  the  social  order  is  no  longer  in 
these  days  thrust  into  jail,  and  there 
subjected  to  a  course  of  treatment  based 
upon  the  principle  of  whipping  crime  out 


of  a  person ;  but  instead  there  are  opened 
to  him  the  doors  of  the  reformatory, 
wherein  his  mind  will  be  filled  with 
thoughts  and  his  heart  with  impulses 
which  will  make  him  a  friend  instead  of 
an  enemy  of  his  fellows.  His  criminal 
tendencies  will  thus  be  restrained,  in- 
hibited by  social  tendencies  which  will 
be  implanted  through  instruction,  and 
through  the  discipline  of  wholesome  en- 
vironment and  companionship. 
•  And  the  momentous  problem  which 
now  stares  us  in  the  face  must  be  solved 
in  view  of  the  same  great  principle  of 
supplanting  an  anti-social  life  by  one  in 
harmony  with  the  institutions  of  man- 
kind. Anarchy,  the  protest  against  all 
law  and  order,  can  never  be  effectively 
stamped  out  by  punitive  proceedings 
merely ;  it  is  rather  to  be  feared  that  the 
type  of  mind  which  espouses  anarchis- 
tic doctrines  at  all  will  be  incited  to  more 
irrational  and  outrageous  beliefs  and 
deeds  by  a  policy  of  direct  chastisement 
in  the  effort  to  exterminate  it.  So  we 
must  come  back  to  the  real  source  from 
which  the  modification  of  individual  and 
social  action  must  proceed — ^the  school; 
the  school  in  the  broad  sense,  including 
all  the  forces  which  operate  upon  life 
during  the  formative  period,  when  ten- 
dencies of  either  a  social  or  anti-social 
character  are  being  established.  Then, 
of  course,  the  school  in  the  narrower 
sense,  the  institution  which  exists  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  training  the  child  to 
be  a  member  of  society,  has  the  chief 
work  to  do  in  bringing  him  into  align- 
ment with  his  fellows,  and  in  counter- 
acting the  influence  of  agencies  which 
seek  to  alienate  him  therefrom. 

That  the  public  school  in  America  has 
had  good  success  in  this  direction  in  the 
past  can  not  be  doubted.  The  act  of  the 
Buffalo  assassin  does  not  indicate,  as 
many  seem  to  feel,  that  the  country  is 
unsound  at  the  core,  and  is  on  the  verge 
of  ruin;  and  that  there  is  a  large  body 
in  our  country  that  is  hostile  to  the  exist- 
ing social  order,  even  to  the  extremity 
of  the  assassin's  hatred  and  desperation. 
On   the  contrary,   the  evidences  lie  all 
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about  us  that  practically  all  of  the  peo- 
ple, while  perhaps  not  as  a  whole  fully 
content  with  the  government  as  it  is, 
are  still  not  by  any  means  its  deadly  ene- 
mies ;  but  that  they  are  really  in  heart  its 
loyal  supporters  and  defendants.  The 
public  school  has  certainly  fulfilled  its 
obligation  with  a  good  measure  of  faith- 
fulness and  success  in  leading  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country  to  appreciate  the  ad- 
vantages of  life  in  a  social  regime  like 
our  own;  and  it  has  instilled  a  just  re- 
gard for  the  principles  upon  which  our 
institutions  are  founded,  a  fact  which  is 
testified  to  by  the  quick  and  generous 
response  of  the  people  to  the  call  of  the 
country  when  in  need. 

But  probably  no  one  will  contend 
that  all  has  been  done  that  can  be  or 
ought  to  be  done.  The  school  has  not 
made  the  love  of  our  native  land  su- 
preme above  the  love  of  self  among  cer- 
tain of  our  people  who  should  be  wise 
counsellors  to  the  multitude,  but  who  in- 
stead incite  irreverence  for  and  enmity 
to  our  institutions.  I  refer  especially  to 
the  managers  of  some  of  our  newspapers 
who  daily  present  to  those  persons  least 
capable  of  forming  correct  independent 
judgments  of  things  ideas  which  belittle 
our  government  and  its  officials,  from 
the  chief  executive  down.  And  what  can 
we  expect  more  than  that  a  man  bred 
under  a  foreign  flag,  who  has  heard 
nothing  from  infancy  but  abuse  of  the 
powers  that  prey  upon  the  people,  and 
who  has  daily  felt  the  sting  of  out- 
rageous fortune — how  reasonable  it  is 
that  such  a  man  absorbing  daily  the  mor- 
al poison  ccniveyed  to  him  through  "yel- 
low" journals  should  in  time  become  sat- 
urated  with  it,  when  he  is  certain  to  ac- 
quire disrespect  and  enmity  for  those 
who  in  our  republic  execute  the  will  of 
the  people  as  expressed  through  their 
laws. 

'  The  marvel  is  that  moral  disease  is 
not  spread  abroad  more  extensively  by 
these  means  of  infection.  At  least  it  is 
not  to  be  so  much  wondered  at  that  one 
who  sees  the  chief  executive  portrayed 
every  day  as  a  self-adulating  simpleton, 
seeking  ever  to  gratify  his  own  selfish- 
ness instead  .of  using  the  power  in  his 
hands  wisely  so  that  all  the  people  may 
be  prospered  in  their  lives  and  fortunes 
— it  is  really  not  to  be  marveled  at  that 


such  things,  spread  day  after  day  before 
the  eyes  alike  of  Hie  best  and  meanest 
among  men,  should  breed  antipathy  for 
the  i^resident  in  the  breasts  of  those 
who  have  bitter  remembrances  of  the 
oppression  of  rulers,  and .  who  have  a 
native  hatred  of  all  law  and  order. 

What  the  school  must  do  now  more 
fully  than  it  has  done  in  the  past  is  to 
develop  in  every  pupil  such  a  regard  for 
the  laws  and  institutions  of  this  country 
and  those  who  are  chosen  by  universal 
suffrage  to  administer  them,  that  he  can 
not  deliberately  and  with  malicious  in- 
tent caricature  or  disparage  them  merely 
for  private  and  partisan  gain.  We  ought 
to  find  a  way  to  breed  in  our  youth  a 
spirit  which  would  make  such  conduct 
on  the  part  of  malcontents  impossible; 
which  would,  if  no  other  plan  be  feasible, 
prevent  such  treasonable  behavior  by 
rendering  it  commercially  disadvan- 
tageous. And  this  respect  and  love  for 
our  country,  tins  devotion  to  its  laws 
and  institutions,  in  principle  at  any  rate, 
can  never  be  nurtured  to  vigorous,  hardy 
growth  in  the  young  by  a  mere  formal 
study  of  the  machinery  of  government 
— by  formal  lessons  in  civics  and  political 
economy,  by  learning  the  officers  of  gov- 
ernment and  what  duties  thev  perform. 
Mechanical  conning  of  the  definitions  of 
government  will  never  fill  the  hearts  of 
youth  with  genuine  enthusiasm  for  the 
institutions  of  our  country.  But  some 
schools  still  do  little  else  for  their  pupils 
beyond  this  formal  teaching  of  civics. 
The  instruction  in  this  department  is, 
perhaps,  not  more  mechanical  and  fruit- 
less than  it  is  in  others,  but  the  outcome 
here  is  more  deplorable,  for  it  is  so  ab- 
solutely vital  that  the  activities  which 
it  is  intended  to  inspire  should  be  ac- 
quired by  every  individual. 

Some  of  us  know  how  cold  and  indif- 
ferent our  text-book  study  of  civics  in 
the  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
left  us ;  what  little  feeling  it  aroused  for 
the  principles  of  liberty  and  freedom 
which  give  health  and  strength  alike  to 
our  political  and  our  social  life.  A  boy's 
learning  by  rote  that  there  is  a  president 
of  the  United  States  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  a  congress  chosen  in  the  same 
manner:  and  his  reciting  their  duties 
trippingly  on  the  tongue,  will  not  neces- 
sarily make  him  a  friend  of  either  the 
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President  or  Congress,  or  a  champion 
of  the  forms  of  government  which  have 
brought  them  into  existence,  and  which 
make  their  continuance  possible. 

The  sort  of  training  for  that  kind  of 
citizenship  that  we  need  to  develop  in 
our  land  must  be  Set  a-going  in  an  ob- 
jective way  at  the  outset  of  the  school 
course ;  the  child  must  from  the  start  be 
made  to  feel  in  a  concrete,  realistic,  vital 
way  the  operation  of  a  free  and  just 
government  all  about  him  in  the  circum- 
stances of  every  day  life.    He  must*  be 
led  to  appreciate  the  reasons  for  the  do- 
ing of  the  thousand  things  which   the 
regulations  of  his  community  constantly 
enforce  upon  him  and  his  fellows,  and 
he  must  be  made  to  realize,  not  in  defini* 
tions  and  verbalisms,  but  in  persons  and 
actions,  the  source  of  authority  for  these 
regulations,  and  by  what  right  certain 
individuals  are  clothed  with  power    to 
compel   their  observance.      This   direct 
face-to-face  and    hand-to-hand    contact 
with  laws  in  a  democracy,  both  in  their 
operation  and  in  their  making,  if  contin- 
ued throughout  the  school  course  will 
not  fail  to  win  from  our  youth  respect 
for  and  confidence  in  our  institutions. 
This  will  be  the  most  effective  of  all 
antidotes  for  the  riot  and  madness  and 
chaos  of  anarchy. 

Emperor  William  is  putting  the  prin- 
ciple into  operation,  although  in  a  very 
imperfect  way,  when  he  arranges  for  the 
school-boys  of  Germany  to  spend  a  few 
days  on  his  warship  and  see  and  hear 
and  feel  what  is  there  presented,  instead 
of  simply  learning  words  about  it  all  in 
some  class-room,  practically  as  remote 
as  the  ends  of  the  earth  from  the  real 
heart  and  life  of  things.  One  is  re- 
minded of  Rousseau's  remark,  incited 
by  the  verbal  teaching  of  his  day,  which 
is  not  yet  wholly  remedied.  "In  any 
study,"  he  says,  "words  that  represent 
things  are  nothing  without  the  ideas  of 
the  things  they  represent.  We,  however, 
limit  children  to  these  signs,  without  ever 
being  able  to  make  them  understand  the 
things  represented."  Locke  hits  the 
point  exactly:  "Words,"  he  says,  "are 
of  no  value  when  used,  but  as  they  are 
the  signs  of  things;  when  they  stand 
for  nothing  they  are  less  than  ciphers, 
for  instead  of  augmenting  the  value  of 
those  they  are  joined  with,  they  lessen 


it  and  make  it  nothing;  and  where  they 
have  not  a  clear,  distinct  significance, 
they  are  like  unusual  or  ill-made  figures 
that  confound  our  meaning." 

The  contention  is  that  at  every  step 
the  child  must  be  put  in  the  way  of  feel- 
ing the  spirit  of  our  government  by  hand- 
ling and  tasting  it,  as  it  were,  and  so  get- 
ting to  know  it,  instead  of  learning  about 
it  from  afar  off.  He  must  be  made  to 
realize  the  truly  democratic  character  of 
our  rulers'  lives  by  seeing  them  at  their 
homes,  observing  that  they  live  as  does 
any  other  citizen;  indeed,  that  they  are 
just  ordinary  citizens  charged  with  spe- 
cial duties,  but  acquiring  no  autocratic 
or  arbitrary  or  oppressive  power  there- 
by, as  the  anarchist  pretends  to  believe. 
Let  the  life  of  the  President  of  our 
country  be  contrasted  with  that  of  the 
crowned  heads  of  the  old  world,  who  are 
surrounded  by  armies  of  servile  attend- 
ants, and  whose  main  effort  seems  to  be 
to  show  that  they  are  not  of  the  people 
but  elevated  above  them.  Recently  the 
writer  passed  a  few  days  at  Canton  and 
saw  something  of  the  President  shortly 
before  the  Buffalo  tragedy,  and  no  one 
who  observed  him  under  those  circum- 
stances, simply  as  a  plain  citizen,  indis- 
tinguishable from  his  fellow  townsmen 
except  for  his  noble  bearing  and  appear- 
ance, could  fail  to  appreciate  to  what 
heights  of  democracy  and  political  equal- 
ity we  have  already  ascended.  The  hand 
of  the  assassin  would  surely  have  been 
stayed  if  he  had  seen  the  President  in 
this  light,  instead  of  regarding  him  as  an 
arbitrary  tyrant,  gaining  tithes  from  the 
downtrodden  and  oppressed  for  his  own 
pleasure,  and  that  of  his  accomplices  in 
thievery,  as  yellow  journalism  has  too 
oft  depicted  him. 

And  the  youth  of  the  land  must  be 
steadied  and  calmed  in  their  criticisms' 
of  the  existing  order  of  things,  and  in 
their  pursuit  of  alterations  and  reform, 
by  being  led  to  reflect  upon  the  infinite 
complexity  of  the  social  mechanism  and 
the  utter  futility  of  attempting  to  revolu- 
tionize everjrthing  in  a  twinkling  of  the 
eye  by  taking  the  lives  of  leaders,  or  in 
any  other  violent  way.  Formal  lessons 
in  civics,  where  all  is  cut  and  dried  and 
mechanically  simple  enough,  do  not  leave 
the  right  impress  upon  a  pupil.    He  is 
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apt  to  come  out  with  the  conviction  more 
or  less  clearly  formed  that  the  modifica- 
tion of  government  is  an  easy  matter — 
simply  write  a  law  in  the  statute  books, 
or  wave  a  magic  wand,  or  it  may  be,  an 
assassin's  pistol.  Our  schools  do  not  im- 
plant in  the  minds  of  youth  with  suffi- 
cient vividness  the  idea  of  the  intricacy 
of  the  social  organism  which  makes  it  so 
extremely  difficult  to  bring  about  radical 
changes  quickly,  since  so  many  interests 
are  affected  thereby ;  and  people  have  be- 
come adjusted  to  a  certain  order  of 
things,  and  any  attempt  to  have  them  re- 
adjust themselves  in  a  violent  manner 
will,  as  surely  as  the  sun  pursues  its 
course,  result  in  serious  disturbance  to 
the  whole  commimity. 

Let  the  instructor  study  the  situation 
on  the  pupil's  own  street ;  let  revolution- 
ary measures  be  proposed,  and  trace  out 
their  effects  upon  the  lives  and  fortunes 
of  his  neighbors.  Let  this  concrete  mat- 
ter be  carried  into  the  study  of  govern- 
ment in  the  town  as  a  whole,  and  the 
state  and  nation,  and  a  condition  of  mind 
will  be  engendered  in  the  pupil  which 
wrill  enforce  upon  him  respect  for  things 
as  they  are.  He  will  leave  the  school  after 
this  experience  better  poised  and  bal- 
anced ;  better  prepared  to  fill  the  place  of 


a  citizen  in  a  republic.  He  will  have  at 
least  some  appreciation  of  the  struggle 
through  which  the  race  has  passed  in 
attainmg  its  present  position  of  demo- 
cratic government,  by  the  people,  for  the 
people,  and  of  the  people,  and  he  will 
not  be  so  ready  to  lend  a  hand  to  cause  it 
to  perish  from  the  earth.  He  will  not  be 
led  astray  by  the  insane  ranting  of  an- 
archy, to  the  effect  that  all  law  and  gov- 
ernment are  inimical  to  the  prosperity 
and  happiness  of  mankind,  and  that  all 
servants  of  the  people  in  high  places  are 
but  vampires,  sucking  the  blood  of  their 
fellow  men,  and  deserving  of  extermina- 
tion by  any  means,  however  summary  or 
cruel.  The  anarchy  bacillus  can  never 
flourish  in  a  mind  that  has  once  been 
treated  with  the  germicide  that  the  pub- 
lic school  can  and  ought  to  administer 
to  every  pupil ;  and  the  thing  consists  in 
bringing  our  youth  into  real,  vital  rela- 
tionship with  our  laws  and  institutions, 
beginning  with  the  most  concrete  and 
obvious  Slings  in  the  home  environment 
and  growing  gradually  toward  larger  and 
more  general  things,  the  instructor  never 
resting  satisfied  with  mere  verbal  knowl- 
edge on  the  part  of  his  students. — The 
World  Review. 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  IDEALS  OF  LELAND  STANFORD. 

BY  DR.  DAVID  STARR  JORDAN. 


Our  university  is  now  just  ten  years 
old.  Of  all  foundations  in  America  it  is 
the  youngest  save  one,  the  University  of 
Chicago.  Yet,  as  universities  go  in  our 
New  World,  it  has  attained  its  majority. 
It  is  old  enough  to  have  a  character  and 
to  be  judged  by  it. 

For  the  broad  principles  of  education 
all  universities  stand,  but  each  one  works 
out  its  function  in  its  own  fashion.  It  is 
this  fashion,  this  turn  of  method,  which 
sets  off  one  from  another,  which  gives  it 
its  individual  character.  What  this  char- 
acter shall  be  no  one  force  can  determine. 
Its  final  course  is  the  resultant  of  the  in- 
itial impulse,  the  ideals  it  develops,  and 
the  resistance  of  its  surroundings.  In 
our  own  university  the  initial  impulse 
came  from  the  heart  and  brain  of  Leland 
Stanford.    The  ideals  it  has  upheld  were 


his  before  they  were  ours.  They  had 
been  carefully  wrought  out  in  his  mind 
before  he  called  like-minded  men  tp  his 
service  to  carry  them  into  action.  It  is 
well  once  in  a  while  to  recall  this  fact. 

Mr.  Stanford  shared  with  Agassiz  the 
idea  that  the  essential  part  of  education 
was  a  thorough  knowledge  of  some  one 
thing,  so  firmly  held  as  to  be  effective  for 
practical  results.  He  believed  in  early 
choice  of  profession  in  so  far  as  early 
choice  could  be  wise  choice.  The  course 
selected,  however  broad  and  however 
long,  should  in  all  its  parts  look  toward 
the  final  end  of  effective  life. 

Mr.  Stanford's  belief  that  literature 
and  engineering  should  be  pursued  side 
by  side  was  shown  by  his  wish  to  provide 
for  both  with  equal  generosity.  And  the 
students  of  each  are  the  gainers  by  this 
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relation.  The  devotee  of  classical  cul- 
ture is  strengthened  by  his  association 
with  men  with  whom  their  college  work 
is  part  of  the  serious  duty  of  life.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  student  of  realities  gains 
by  his  association  with  the  poet,  the  phi- 
losopher and  the  artist. 

That  women  should  receive  higher  ed- 
ucation as  well  as  men  was  an  axiom  with 
Mr.  Stanford.  Co-education  was  taken 
for  granted  froin  the  first,  and  the  young 
women  of  Stanford  have  never  had  to 
question  the  friendliness  of  their  wel- 
come. 

Compared  with  the  character  of  the 
faculty  every  other  element  in  the  uni- 
versity is  relatively  of  little  importance. 
Great  teachers  make  a  university  great. 
The  chief  duty  of  the  college  president 
is  the  choice  of  teachers.  If  he  has 
learned  the  art  of  surrounding  himself 
with  men  who  are  clean,  sane  and  schol- 
arly, all  other  matters  of  university  ad- 
ministration will  take  care  of  themselves. 
He  cannot  fail  if  he  has  good  men  around 
him.  And  in  the  choice  of  teachers  the 
element  of  personal  sanity  seemed  of  first 


importance  to  Mr.  Stanford — ^the  ability 
to  see  things  as  they  are.  The  university 
chair  should  be  a  center  of  clear  seeing, 
from  which  right  acting  should  radiate. 

The  growth  of  Leland  Stanford  Junior 
University  must  remain  the  best  evi- 
dence of  its  founder's  wisdom.  He  had 
the  sagacity  to  recognize  the  value  of 
higher  education  and  the  ^patriotism  to 
give  the  rewards  of  a  successful  life  to 
its  advancement. 

If  the  founder  we  love  and  the  founder 
whose  memory  we  revere  had  said,  "We 
will  found  a  university  so  strong  that  it 
may  endure  for  all  the  centuries  and 
whose  organization  shall  be  so  free  and 
flexible  that  in  each  age  it  shall  reflect  the 
best  spirit  of  the  time,"  he  could  not  have 
given  it  greater  freedom  of  development 
than  it  has  to-day.  For  the  glory  of  the 
university  must  lie  in  its  freedcwn,  in  that 
freedom  which  cannot  fall  into  license, 
nor  lose  itself  in  waywardness,  that  free- 
dom which  knows  but  one  bond  or  con- 
trol, the  eternal  truth  of  God. — Western 
Journal  of  Education, 


AMERICAN  ARTISTS  IN  THE  SCHOOLROOM. 


G.  D.   C. 


Although  the  history  of  American  Art 
is  of  no  great  importance  in  comparison 
to  that  of  the  leading  nations  of  Europe, 
yet  it  possesses  great  historical  interest, 
throwing  a  strong  side-light  upon  the 
social  and  spiritual  development  of  the 
American  people  in  various  periods.  To 
suggest  the  value,  in  connection  with  the 
school  work  in  American  history,  of  some 
general  study  of  the  lives  and  works  of 
our  own  painters  and  sculptors  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  article. 

No  pupil  goes  out  from  our  schools 
nowadays  without  at  least  an  elementary 
knowledge  of  some  of  the  masterpieces 
of  American  literature.  Longfellow, 
Whittier,  Holmes,  Poe,  Irving — these  are 
familiar  names  in  all  the  schools,  their 
works  studied,  their  life-story  made  the 
subject  of  innumerable  compositions. 
Our  artists,  however,  are  still  quite  neg- 
lected. Only  recently  has  any  interest 
at  all  been  shown  in  them.  Not  every 
eighth  grade  pupil  can  tell  you  who  All- 


ston  and  Copley  were,  nor  do  the  valuable 
reproductions  from  American  masters  in 
the  history  books  get  the  careful  study 
they  merit. 

Needless  to  say,  there  exists  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  'for  instruction  along 
this  line.  It  should  take  a  two-fold  direc- 
tion. 

There  should  be  primarily  study  of  pic- 
tures by  the  great  American  artists — 
this  upon  the  principle  of  approaching  an 
artist  through  his  works.  Whatever  il- 
lustrations occur  in  the  history  text- 
books, portraits  by  Copley,  Gilbert  Stu- 
art, and  Chester  Harding,  battle  pictures 
by  Trumbull,  statuary  by  Greenough, 
Crawford,  Ball,  St.  Gaudens,  or  any  of 
the  other  sculptors — such  specimens  of 
art  ought  not  to  escape  the  careful  atten- 
tion of  teacher  and  class.  Then,  too, 
there  should  be  a  more  detailed  study  of 
whatever  inexpensive  reproductions  can 
be  obtained  of  good  American  art,  espe- 
cially that  of  the  earlier  period  of  our 
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history.  In  this  way  children  will  get 
some  idea  of  the  progress  of  this  nation 
in  the  field  of  fine  arts. 

Much  more  than  this  can,  however,  be 
done.  It  is  fair  to  most  of  the  artists  of 
our  past  history  to  say  that  as  men  they 
were  far  more  interesting  than  as  artists, 
for  it  is  inevitable  that  a  man  struggling 
to  produce  art  under  adverse  circum- 
stances shall  not  put  forth  the  best  ac- 
count of  himself.  One  is  impressed  in 
reading  Flagg's  monumental  life  of 
Washington  Allston  with  the  great  supe- 
riority of  the  artist's  ideals  and  theories  of 
art  to  the  things  he  actually  produced. 
Too  many  creditors  were  nagging  at  him 
to  let  him  say  in  peace  what  he  wanted  to 
say.  And  so  it  was  with  most  of  AUston's 
contemporaries.  Several  of  the  early  men 
were  richly  endowed  so  far  as  tempera- 
ment and  talent  went,  but  penury  and 
lack  of  appreciation  retarded  them  all. 
The  story  of  their  struggles  in  a  raw, 
crude  country  will  certainly  be  of  interest 
to  pupils  in  the  higher  grammar  grades 
and  in  high  schools. 

The  most  natural  method  of  presenta- 
tion is  by  means  of  an  occasional  talk  or 
digression  by  the  teacher,  the  substance 
of  her  talk  always  being  confirmed  in  an 
essay  by  the  children.  Where  the  good 
custom  of  Friday  morning  exercise  pre- 
vails, the  subject  can  very  well  be  pre- 
sented in  a  series  of  three  or  four  short 
lectures.  If  the  stereopticon  can  be  em- 
ployed, so  much  the  better.  The  thing 
always  to  be  aimed  at  is  to  present  the  ar- 
tist in  his  relation  to  his  environment. 
Something  of  an  ethical  aim  may  well  be 
included.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  teach- 
ing of  American  history  as  ordinarily 
carried  on  in  the  schools  is  responsible 
for  a  great  deal  of  flamboyant  patriotism* 
and  lack  of  perspective.  The  glorification 
of  the  American  people  has  always  been 
its  central  theme.  Here  is  an  opportunity 
to  flash  for  a  moment  the  other  side  of  the 
shield.  Let  the  children  see  that  there  is 
a  point  of  view  from  which  our  history 
is  not  all  glorious ;  that  in  some  import- 
ant respects  we  are  still  behind  "the  effete 
monarchies  of  the  old  world."  Especially 
is  it  important  that  in  this  day  of  indus- 
trial triumph  we  shall  be  saved  from  be- 
coming victims  of  a  shallow  optimism. 

How  rich  in  color  the  historical  back- 


ground is  can  only  be  suggested.  One 
might  start  from  Copley,  the  successful 
portrait  painter  of  late  colonial  days. 
Governors  and  rich  merchants  sat  to  him. 
His  dress  was  rich  and  sumptuous.  A 
young  lad  from  Connecticut  calling  upon 
him  found  him  dressed  in  velvet  and  oc- 
cupying quite  the  handsomest  house  in 
Boston.  Small  wonder  that  the  lad  de- 
termined that  he,  too,  would  be  a  portrait 
painter.  Copley  became  an  even  greater 
man  than  when  Trumbull  first  visited 
him,  but  not  in  this  country.  His  father- 
in-law  was  the  agreeable  gentleman  to 
whom  a  certain  famous  carload  of  tea  was 
consigned,  destined  never  to  be  delivered 
in  contumacious  Boston.  Copley  himself 
was  a  good  Tory  and,  appalled  by  the  ris- 
ing spirit  of  revolution,  he  left  the  coun- 
try in  1774.  While  the  children  are 
studying  the  period  of  the  Revolution  it 
would  be  an  excellent  idea  to  read  them 
some  extracts  from  the  "Autobiography 
of  Col.  John  Trumbull"— a  fine  old  book 
which  deserves  to  be  better  known  than  it 
is.  Trumbull  was  a  delightful  example 
of  the  spirit  of  '76,  arrogant,  boastful, 
honest,  confident  of  his  ability  to  execute 
any  sort  of  scheme,  however  vast  and 
apparently  impossible.  As  an  artist  he 
never  learned  to  draw,  but  his  grandiose 
compositions,  now  in  the  possession  of 
Yale  University,  are  among  the  most  val- 
uable of  our  Revolutionary  documents. 

Washington  Allston's  life  story  is  one 
of  the  most  pathetic  in  the  history  of  art. 
Abroad  he  had  either  gained  or  was  in 
a  position  to  gain,  every  honor  that  could 
befall  an  artist.  He  was  the  warm  friend 
of  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth.  Every- 
body had  picked  him  for  the  next  presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Academy.  Unfortu- 
nately he  was  induced  to  return  to  the 
United  States  where,  under  the  influence 
of  neglect,  lack  of  appreciation  and  con- 
stant money  worries,  he  failed  signally 
to  accomplish  any  of  the  wonderful  things 
which  had  been  predicted  for  "the  Ameri- 
can Titian."  Children,  especially  those 
who  can  occasionally  visit  the  Boston 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  where  is  the  best 
collection  extant  of  his  works,  ought  to 
be  made  very  familiar  with  the  story  of 
his  life. 

Nor  should  the  historical  background 
be  ignored.     Allston  lived  in  the  days  of 
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the  "Kitchen  Cabinet/'  of  "Peggy" 
O'Neil  and  "Duff"  Green.  He  was  a 
gentleman  of  the  old  school  in  an  age 
when  manners  and  morals  were  chang- 
ing, and  all  for  the  worse.  There  is  no 
more  interesting  way  of  studying  this 
period  of  our  history — Harry  Thurston 
Peck  calls  it  the  "tobacco- juice  era" — 
than  through  the  lives  and  letters  of  men 
like  Allston,  Gilbert  Stuart,  Chester 
Harding  and  Horatio  Greenough. 

A  little  later  there  followed  a  school 
of  landscape  painters — the  men  of  the 
so-called  "Hudson  River  School."  These 
artists  set  out  to  do  what  most  untrained 
persons  let  loose  in  front  of  the  panorama 
of  an  American  landscape  with  a  box  of 
paints  at  hand  will  attempt.  Their  ambi- 
tion was  to  put  all  out-doors  upon  a 
single  canvas.  They  succeeded  for  the 
most  part  rather  badly,  though  a  few  of 
their  works,  such  as  Church's  "Niagara," 
now  in  the  Corcoran  Gallery,  Washing- 
ton, apd  some  of  Albert  Bierstadt's  Rocky 
Mountain  studies,  have  a  permanent  art 


value.  Of  the  men  of  our  own  times  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say  which  are  most 
worthy  of  study  in  the  schools.  The 
teacher  would  have  a  large  range  of 
choice.  Certainly  the  late  William  Mor- 
ris Hunt  would  have  to  be  included  in 
any  list,  so  important  was  his  work  of 
bringing  to  America  the  methods  of  paint- 
ing and  habits  of  observation  he  had 
learned  while  with  Millet  at  Barbizon. 
Other  great  artists  now  living,  such  as 
Sargent,  St.  Gaudens,  Brush,  Thayer 
and  LaFarge  should  not  be  ignored. 
Abundance  of  biographical  matter  about 
them  can  be  found  in  magazines  by  any- 
one who  will  look  it  up,  with  the  aid 
of  Poole's  Index. 

The  essential  thing  is  to  get  into  the 
schools  some  little  study  of  American 
artists.  Very  much  is  already  being  done 
to  give  children  an  appreciation  of  the 
masterpieces  of  the  world.  It  is  well  to 
leave  no  stone  unturned. — The  Popular 
Educator. 


THE  PERSONALITY  OF  THE  TEACHER. 

BY  HELEN   L.  GRENFELL, 
State  Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  Denver. 


The  greater  part  of  education  is  the 
teacher.  While  environments  influence 
education,  the  teacher  is  the  leading  fac- 
tor. Good  enviroments  and  a  good 
teacher  will  make  an  ideal  school.  A 
good  school  may  be  had  with  poor  en- 
vironments and  a  goQd  teacher,  but  good 
environments  and  a  poor  teacher  will 
inevitably  make  a  poor  school.  School 
boards  can  make  good  environments,  but 
teachers  are  self  made.  All  the  psychol- 
ogies, all  the  summer  schools,  all  the 
pedagogical  training  in  the  world,  while 
of  great  value  as  means  of  aiding  devel- 
opment, cannot  alone  make  one  good 
teacher. 

The  teacher's  personality  does  not  dif- 
fer in  any  sense  from  that  involved  in 
true  manhood.  It  does  not  compromise 
manhood.  It  does  not  make  a  man  one- 
sided or  develop  a  peculiar  or  freakish 
nature.  The  true  teacher  should  not  be 
recognized  as  a  teacher  in  a  crowd, 
either  by  his  talk,  his  actions  or  his  ap- 


pearance. He  will  be  a  man,  or  she  a 
woman,  fully  developed,  abreast  of  the 
times,  alert  to  all  that  is  occurring,  firm, 
sympathetic,  high-minded,  conscientious, 
uncompromising  in  the  right,  one  that 
shapes  opinion,  leads  thought  and  makes 
success  to  follow  in  his  wake.  He  is  one 
that  lives  in  the  lives  of  his  pupils  for 
decades  after  they  are  separated  from 
him,  whose  thoughts  and  sayings  are 
quoted  by  them  and  lived  up  to  by  them 
when  his  mortal  frame  has  returned  to 
the  dust. 

Perhaps  no  other  man  of  his  time  ex- 
erted so  far-reaching  an  influence  as 
Arnold  of  Rugby,  for  he  impressed  the 
stamp  of  his  nobility  and  his  culture 
upon  thousands  of  boys  at  the  critical 
period  of  their  lives.  The  life  and  work 
of  Mary  Lyon,  of  Mt.  Holyoke  Semin- 
ary remain  an  inspiration  to  countless 
women  who  follow  her  profession. 

Teachers  like  these  shape  character, 
mould  thought   and   fashion   sentiment. 
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If  it  be  said  that  such  people  are  rare, 
I  reply  that  true  teachers  are  rare,  but 
may  be  common  as  soon  as  the  proper 
conception  of  what  constitutes  a  teacher 
is  realized. 

Personality  is  the  sum  total  of  heredi- 
ty and  acquirement.  It  is  the  original 
web  with  all  that  has  been  woven  in  it 
during  the  term  of  our  experience  on 
earth.  This  original  web,  given  us  to 
complete  has  been  changed,  modified, 
colored,  adapted  by  all  our  experience, 
all  our  suffering,  all  our  acquirements, 
so  that  what  we  are  today  is  our  person- 
ality. A  complete  personality  of  any 
individual  would  involve  the  impres- 
sions, the  intellect,  the  will,  and  their 
develoiMnent.  I  say  their  development, 
for  all — the  will,  the  emotions  and  the 
intellect  must  be  developed.  None  of 
these  are  fixed  quantities,  incapable  of 
being  changed.  An  educated  person  is 
not  one  in  whom  one  of  these  have  been 
developed,  and  the  others  not  altered, 
but  one  in  whom  there  has  been  a  Har- 
monious development  of  all.  Too  much 
stress  has  been  laid  in  the  past  on  the 
education  of  the  intellect  of  the  teacher, 
and  practically  none  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  the  other  faculties.  An  educated 
man  is  a  complete  man,  complete  in  the 
entirety  of  his  development — educated 
in  every  direction. 

.  A  teacher  that  is  equipped  for  his 
work  is  one  that  has  within  himself  and 
at  his  command  all  the  elements  through 
which  he  may  command  all  the  resources 
of  the  pupil.  This  command  will  not 
need  to  be  expressed  in  words  in  most 
cases,  but  will  be  enforced  through  the 
personality  of  the  teacher.  The  contact 
of  person  with  person  will,  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases,  reveal  to  the  child  some- 
thing more  peremptory  than  a  command. 
The  personality  of  the  teacher  may  be 
revealed  through  a  look,  throu^li  a  tone, 
through  example,  and  in  many  other 
ways  may  be  felt  and  acknowledged  by 
the  pupif  The  medium  by  which  the 
fully  equipped  teacher  expresses  himself 
to  his  pupil  has  never  and  can  never  be 
adequately  expressed  in  words.  It  is 
beyond  artificial  language  and  yet  pupil 
and  teacher  will  never  be  mistaken  in  its 
meaning.  The  pupil  knows  that  the 
teacher  is   with   him,   that   his   highest 


pleasure  or  welfare  is  the  teacher's 
greatest  joy.  For  the  teacher  to  be  m 
this  condition  is  to  be  ready  to  impart 
something  to  the  child.  Soul  to  soul 
must  be  the  existing  attitude,  as  well 
as  mind  to  mind.  And  this  must  come 
as  an  involuntary  as  well  as  a  voluntary 
condition. 

Human  beings  are  so  constituted  that 
they  touch  each  other  in  many  ways.  Eye 
touches  eye,  heart  touches  heart,  intellect, 
intellect,  and  s(Jul,  soul,  as  well  as  hand, 
hand.  The  totality  of  these  is  the  person- 
ality. The  personality  of  one  being  influ- 
ences that  of  another.  The  teacher  who 
depends  alone  upon  the  intellectual  pro- 
cess to  influence  and  control  the  life  of  his 
pupil  is  using  only  a  small  portion  of  his 
capital ;  the  remainder  is  by  far  the  most 
valuable  and  the  part  that  of  all  parts 
he  5hould  use. 

In  examining  our  ideal  of  the  teacher's 
personality,  we  naturally  ask  may  it  be 
shaped  or  moulded  at  will  ?  The  fact  that 
personality  is  acquired  shows  that  it  is 
subject  to  change,  that  it  can  be  added 
to,  neglected  and  in  a  measure  4ost.  If 
this  be  true,  the  great  responsibility  of 
the  teacher  is  to  cultivate  or  develop 
this  personality.  He  must  feel  in  the 
depths  of  his  soul  that  when  he  acts  a 
teacher,  he  must  also  be  a  teacher.  There 
is  no  escape  from  this.  He  is  paid  for 
acting  and  the  world  will  hold  him  re- 
sponsible for  being  a  teacher. 

Matthew  Arnold  says,  "The  teacher 
will  open  the  children's  souls  and  im- 
agination the  better,  the  more  he  has 
opened  his  own."  It  is  a  duty  of  all 
teachers  to  open  their  own  souls  and 
imaginations,  and  to  do  their  utmost  to 
correct  the  tendency  to  professional  nar- 
rowness. The  constant  association  in 
the  school  room  with  a  little  community 
of  intellectual  inferiors  will  naturally 
incline  a  teacher  to  fall  into  pedantic 
and  dogmatic  ways,  and  even  the  praise- 
worthy absorption  in  his  work,  that  is 
characteristic  of  the  best  teachers, 
should  be  so  regulated  that  they  are 
able  to  leave  that  work  and  all  its  de- 
tails, during  some  portion  of  each  day, 
and  throw  themselves  with  an  equal  ar- 
dor into  the  varied  interests  and  pur- 
suits of  their  social  world  outside  of 
school. 
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The  teacher  should  never  be  satisfied 
with  his  scholarship  or  his  professional 
attainments.  If  he  has  a  second  grade 
certificate,  he  should  not  rest  until  he 
obtains  a  first  grade;  if  he  has  a  first 
grade,  he  should  desire  a  state  diploma, 
and  if  possible,  attain  a  degrree  in  some 
university.  The  course  of  many  princi- 
pals and  superintendents  now  seeking 
a  degree  in  our  universities,  is  a  highly 
commendable  one,  and  one  that  all 
should,  if  possible,  emulate. 

The  teacher  should  be  an  all-round 
man.  There  is  no  side  of  manhood  he 
should  not  develop.  He  should  strive 
to  understand  all  the  different  business 
callings  in  the  locality  where  he  is  em- 
ployed. An  interest  in  them  that  en- 
ables him  to  talk  intelligently  and  sym- 
pathetically about  them,  will  be  an  open 
door  to  the  interest  and  attention  of  the 
child  and  the  parent.  By  mingling  with 
both  child  and  parent  in  their  neighbor- 
hood interests,  he  becomes  one  of  them 
and  does  not  appear  as  "a  root  out  of 
dry  ground."  The  teacher  that  does  this, 
if  he  is  at  all  fit  for  his  place,  will  surely 
hold  it.  Many  teachers  act  in  this  way, 
but  from  a  purely  selfish  motive.  They 
do  it  as  a  policy  to  build  up  themselves 
rather  than  their  work.  The  teacher 
who  cannot  in  these  matters  act  beyond 
himself  is  not  fit  to  be  a  teacher.  There 
were  advantages  in  the  old  "boarding 


round"  system.  It  gave  the  teacher  an 
opportunity  to  enter  into  sympathy  with 
the  child  in  his  every  day  life  and  to 
take  into  consideration  his  pupils'  en- 
vironment when  associated  with  them 
in  the  school  work. 

The  teacher  should  strive  in  every 
way  to  improve  his  conversational  abili- 
ty. Nothing  will  help  him  more  to  win 
his  way  into  the  good  graces  of  the  com- 
munity in  general  than  the  ability  to 
talk  well  and  also  to  listen  well;  to  tell 
with  ease  and  grace  what  he  knows  of 
any  subject.  This  was  one  of  the  strong- 
est traits  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  one 
that  was  not  only  useful  to  him  in  his 
ordinary  relations  with  his  •  fellow  men, 
but  that  stood  him  well  in  hand  when 
he  was  minister  plenipotentiary  to 
France. 

There  are  many  ways  of  aiding  our- 
selves in  cultivating  the  true  personality, 
— seeking  a  broader  culture  of  intellect 
and  heart,  improving  our  opportunities 
for  conversation  upon  many  topics,  tak- 
ing an  interest  in  our  neighborhood  and 
in  public  affairs,  learning  to  see  our 
work  in  its  true  perspective,  and  giving 
it  its  rightful  place  in  our  lives. 

In  thus  achieving  the  best  possible  to 
our  own  character  and  individuality,  we 
will  do  what  will  most  benefit  the  young 
people  in  our  charge. — The  Teachers' 
World. 
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UNIVERSITY-TRAINED  TEACHERS  FOR  GRAMMAR 

SCHOOLS. 


It  is  significant  of  the  changing  atti- 
tude toward  the  real  function  of  the 
public  schools  that  the  audience  at  one 
of  the  general  meetings  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  at  Detroit 
heartily  applauded  President  Thwing's 
declaration  that  the  teachers  in  tlie 
grammar  schools  ought  to  have  a  uni- 
versity education.  Although  even  the 
most  optimistic  advocates  of  higher 
scholarship  and  broader  culture  for 
teachers  in  the  public  schools  expect  a 
good  part  of  the  new  centurv  to  pass 
away  before  the  grammar  schools  will  be 
taught  by  university-trained  teachers, 
there  are  seen  now  and  then  indications 
of  a  desire  for  better  educated  teachers 
in  the  two  or  three  grades  below  the 
high  school.  It  is  beginning  to  be  seen 
that  the  most  direct  way  to  enrich  the 
grammar  school  course  is  to  place  in 
these  schools  teachers  who  themselves 
•know  the  liberalizing  influence  of  a  com- 
prehensive course  of  study  which  ex- 
tends at  least  four  years  beyond  the  high 
school  course.  While  we  have  got  far 
beyond  the  point  in  this  country  of  look- 
ing upon  reading  and  writing  and  arith- 
metic as  the  goal  of  popular  education,  a 
good  deal  yet  remains  to  be  done  before 
the  popular  conception  of  public  school 
education  will  be  that  its  chief  purpose 


is  to  lift  the  masses  of  the  people  to  a 
higher  plane  of  intelligence  and  to  bring 
to  them  a  fuller  participation  in  the  no- 
bler intellectual  and  spiritual  achieve- 
ments of  the  race.  When  the  public  mind 
comprehends  the  truth  that  the  individ- 
ual is  to  be  educated,  not  simply  to  make 
him  an  intelligent  voter  or  a  successful 
money-getting  machine,  but  because  he 
possesses  certain  inborn  capacities  for 
growth  and  development,  for  usefulness 
and  happiness,  we  shall  begin  to  appre- 
ciate the  real  significance  of  placing  edu- 
cated and  cultured  men  and  women  in 
charge  of  our  grammar  schools.  Some- 
time the  public  schools  will  stand  for  an 
education  that  means  the  richest  and 
fullest  intellectual  life  of  which  every 
human  being  is  capable.  When  that  time 
comes,  the  present  courses  of  study,  so 
meager  in  intellectual  content  and  ren- 
dered still  less  life-giving  by  the  process 
of  mechanization  which  goes  on  under 
the  name  of  method,  will  have  taken 
their  places  among  the  crudities  of  edu- 
cational progress.  There  is  cause  for  sat- 
isfaction in  the  fact  that  President 
Thwing's  sentiments  concerning  univer- 
sity-trained teachers  in  the  grammar 
school  were  so  heartily  approved  at  the 
Detroit  metting,— Editorial  in  the  Jour- 
nal of  Pedagogy. 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  VALUE  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY 

MUSEUMS. 

BY   FRANK   C0LLU9S   BAKER, 
Curator  of  The  Chicas^o  Academy  of  Sciences. 


What  is  a  Natural  History  Museum, 
and  of  what  value  are  its  collections  to 
the  general  public  and  particularly  to  the 
educational  forces  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury? These  are  questions  which  are 
frequently  propounded  to  the  Museum 
Director  or  Curator,  and  they  should  be 
intelligently  answered. 

The  writer  would  define  a  Museum  of 
Natural  History  as  an  encyclopedia  of 


natural  objects  and  phenomena;  and  its 
value  to  the  public  and  to  education,  it 
is  needless  to  say,  is  far  in  excess  of  that 
of  an  encyclopedia  because  in  the  muse- 
um the  objects  themselves  are  exhibited 
and  correlated,  while  in  the  encyclopedia 
they  are  simply  pictured  and  described. 
Dr.  G.  Brown  Goode  once  defined  a  mu- 
seum as  a  collection  of  well-written  de- 
scriptive labels,  illustrated  by  a  few  well 
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selected  specimens.  The  writer  would 
enlarge  upon  this  definition  and  add  that 
the  collections  form  a  continuous  text- 
book; the  specimens  being  so  carefully 
and  intelligently  arranged  and  classified 
that  even  an  untutored  visitor  may  be 
able  to  grasp  the  broad  principles  of  the 
science  and  carry  away  with  him  a  clear 
idea  of  the  subject. 

The  tendency  in  some  museums  has 
been  to  exhibit  so  much  that  the  mind 
of  the  visitor  or  student  is  bewildered 
and  he  goes  through  the  exhibits  in  a 
dazed  manner.  The  old  fashioned  mu- 
seum exhibited  case  after  case  of  species 
and  genera  of  shells,  minerals,  fossils, 
insects,  etc.,  arranged  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  classification,  but  without  ex- 
planatory labels  of  any  description.  This 
is  a  mistake  and  is  gradually  giving 
way  to  the  more  rational  method  of  ex- 
hibiting only  typical  specimens  of  each 
group  or  family,  accompanying  the 
same  by  a  number  of  printed  labels 
which  give  all  necessary  information 
about  the  group,  while  the  great  mass  of 
material,  the  study  series,  is  arranged 
in  drawers  beneath  the  cases,  in  paste- 
board trays. 

The  birds,  instead  of  being  mounted 
in  conventional  positions  on  artificially 
turned  perches,  are  now  being  mounted 
in  groups,  showing  the  male,  female, 
young,  nest  and  eggs,  the  whole  group 
being  accompanied  by  a  carefully  print- 
ed descriptive  label.  The  small  mam- 
mals are  being  mounted  in  like  man- 
ner and  the  larger  mammals  in  large 
and  instructive  groups.  The  smaller 
bird  groups  may  be  seen  in  the  Chicago 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  larger 
mammal  groups  in  the  Field  Columbian 
Museum. 

The  old  methods  of  labeling  are  rap- 
idly giving  way  to  more  modem  and 
advanced  methods  of  museum  installa- 
tion, so  that  these  institutions  are  today 
gigantic  text-books,  educating  the  pub- 
lic unconsciously,  and  opening  their 
minds  to  a  new  and  fascinating  field 
of  pleasure  and  profit. 

Let  me  mention  a  few  of  the  subjects 
which  are  of  value  to  both  the  teacher 
and  the  layman.  Take  the  subject  of 
geography,  for  example ;  there  are  many 
helps  in  a  modem  museum  for  the 
study  of  this  subject.     In  the  Chicago 


Academy  of  Sciences  the  cases  of  corals 
are  so  arranged  and  labeled  as  to  give  a 
clear  idea  of  the  growth  of  coral 
reefs.  Figures  are  given  showing  the 
method  of  building  barrier  and  fring- 
ing reefs  and  atolls,  and  a  large  map 
surmounts  the  case  showing  clearly  the 
geographical  distribution  of  coral  reefs 
throughout  the  world,  together  with  the 
principal  kinds  of  reefs.  The  teacher 
will  see  at  a  glance  that  coral  reefs  are 
confined  almost  entirely  to  the  belt  or 
zone  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Tropic 
of  Cancer  and  on  the  south  by  the 
Tropic  of  Capricorn.  It  will  also  be 
noted  tha^  the  reefs  are  more  abundant 
on  the  eastern  sides  than  on  the  west- 
ern sides  of  the  continents,  on  account 
of  the  warm  currents  of  water,  as  the 
Gulf  Stream  and  the  Equatorial  cur- 
rents. 

So  also  the  teaching  of  physiography, 
which  is  geography  in  a  wider  sense, 
may  be  greatly  assisted  and  simplified 
by  the  modem  museum.  In  his  geog- 
raphy the  child  reads  about  glaciers, 
rivers,  valleys,  icebergs,  limestone  caves, 
etc.,  and  gathers  from  the  figures  and 
descriptions  only  a  shadowy  conception 
6i  the  things  described.  In  the  museum 
he  may  see  these  gigantic  natural  phe- 
nomena illustrated  by  models,  which  to 
him  are  miniature  examples  of  the  ob- 
jects themselves.  Models  and  relief 
maps  illustrating  the  formation  of 
islands,  peninsulas,  coral  reefs,  moun- 
tains, valleys,  etc.,  are  also  to  be  found 
in  the  museum,  and  are  invaluable  aids 
to  the  study  and  teaching  of  this  sub- 
ject. A  single  example  of  this  kind  of 
model  will  suffice  to  illustrate  this  point. 
In  the  Chicago  Academy  of  Sciences 
there  is  a  model  which  illustrates  the 
'cutting  and  tearing  down  power  of  the 
sea.  A  high  cliff  is  shown  which  faces 
the  open  sea ;  this  cliff  is  cut  into  thou- 
sands of  fissures  and  crevices,  and  the 
material  cut  from  this  cliff  is  shown  to 
be  carried  around  the  headland  into  a 
sheltered  bay  where  it  is  deposited  in 
the  form  of  sand  dunes.  Near  the  head- 
land is  an  island  which  has  been  made 
by  the  cutting  away  of  the  land  between 
the  latter  and  the  mainland.  This  is 
but  one  of  the  examples  in  which  the 
museum  is  a  valuable  and  practical  help 
in  the  teaching  of  geography. 
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In  the  study  of  the  natural  objects  of 
any   country,   the   museum   is   of    very 
great  vaTue,  for  in  it  the  resources  of 
the  different  states  or  countries  are  ex- 
hibited in  such  a  manner  as  to  g^ve  every 
facility   for  the  study  of  this    subject. 
For  example,  the  collection  of  economic 
mineralogy  in  the  Chicago  Academy  of 
Sciences  is  so  arranged  that  the  gold, 
silver,  lead,  mercury  and  other  ores  arc 
placed  in  groups,  each  group  showing 
the     different     minerals     (ores)     from 
which  the  metal  is  extracted,  and  enough 
specimens   are   shown  to  give  a  good 
idea  of  the  products  of  different  states, 
a  large  label  accompanying  each  group, 
as  the  gold  ores,  which  g^ves  the  num- 
ber of  ounces  and  the  value  of  the  yield 
of  each  state  for  a  given  year. 
'    In  the  museum  of  comparative  zoology 
at  Harvard  University,  this  idea  of  com- 
parison is  developed  to  the  fullest  de- 
gree.      Each  zoological  province  occu- 
pies a  separate  room  in  which  the  animals 
characteristic  of  that  locality  are  exhibit- 
ed and  suitably  named.     For  example, 
the  visitor  enters  the  South  American 
room  and  here  finds  the  animals  peculiar 
to  that  region,  humming-birds,  armadil- 
los, -sloths,  ant  eaters,  etc.,  while  in  an- 
other room  he  will  see  the  animals  indi- 
genous to  Australia,  kangaroos,  echidna, 
and    the   duck-billed   platypus.      In   the 
same  manner  each  country  is  represent- 
ed and  a  very  excellent  comparison  can 
be  made,  which  is    certainly    of    much 
educational    value.      For    a    class     in 
geography  to  visit  such  a  museum  must 
be  productive  of  much  good  and  will 
be  of  permanent  value. 

The  modem  museum  is  rapidly  ad- 
ding to  its  exhibits  material  illustrating 
the  manufacture  of  many  articles  of 
economic  use ;  as  examples  of  these  may 
be  mentioned  carborundum,  emery, 
aluminum,  steel,  pearl  buttons,  etc.  These 
objects  are  so  arranged  as  to  illustrate 
completely  the  manufacture  of  an  ar- 
ticle,  from   the  time   the   raw  material 


leaves  the  earth  until  the  finished  pro- 
duct is  ready  for  use.  In  addition  to  the 
specimens,  photographs  and  other  illus- 
trations are  used  to  depict  the  different 
processes  of  manufacture. 

The  foregoing  examples  could  be  in- 
definitely increased,  but  they  will  suffice 
to  show  that  a  natural  history  museum 
is  of  vast  educational  value,  not  only  to 
the  teacher  and  student  but  to  the  ordi- 
nary museum  visitors,  who  today  crowd 
our  scientific  buildings  by  millions. 

The  museum  is  also  a  bureau  of  in- 
formation for  the  teacher,  and  its  offi- 
cers and  employees  are  (or  should  be) 
always  willing  and  pleased  to  lend  their 
aid  in  the  solution  of  any  problems 
which  may  vex  the  mind  of  the  teacher 
or  other  visitor. 

Not  the  least  important  part  of  the 
work  of  a  museum  is  the  presentation 
of  scientific  information  by  means  of 
popular  lectures.  These  are  generally 
given  by  persons  who  are  masters  of 
their  subjects  and  are  able  to  clearly  out- 
line the  general  principles  of  the  sci- 
ence. In  many  scientific  institutions  this 
feature  has  proved  of  incalculable  edu- 
cational value,  and  it  is  rapidly  becom- 
ing a  notable  part  of  the  work  of  the 
modem    museum. 

It  is  generally  conceded  at  the  present 
time  that  the  study  of  nature  is,  next 
to  mathematics,  the  best  subject  for  the 
broadening  and  training  of  the  mind.  In 
pursuing  his  biological  studies  the  stu- 
dent forms  the  habit  of  close  observation 
and  of  careful  discrimination,  and  ac- 
quires the  useful  ability  of  describing 
whatever  he  sees  in  terse  and  comprehen- 
sive language. 

In  these  days  of  general  advance- 
ment, when  libraries  are  springing  up 
on  every  hand,  the  museum  of  natural 
history  needs  no  apology  for  its  exist- 
ence, for  it  is  at  once  a  school,  a  librar>', 
an  encyclopedia  and  a  place  of  recrea- 
tion. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS. 

Any  Tolume  noticed  will  be  sent  prepaid,  upon  receipt  of  the  price,  by  A,  W.  Mumford, 

203  Michigan  Arenue,  Chicago,  111. 


A     DICTIONARY     OF    EDUCATIONAL 

BIOGRAPHY. 

This  book  contains  more  thao  four  hundred 
portraits  and  sketches  of  persons  who  are 
prominent  in  educational  work.  Mr.  C.  W. 
Bardeen,  the  editor,  began  collecting  these 
portraits  some  twenty  years  ago,  and  to  ob- 
tain them  has  searched  most  of  the  print- 
shops  in  the  principal  cities  of  this  country 
and  of  Europe.  The  work  contains  a 
chronological  index,  which  is  very  interesting. 
There  is  also  a  classified  index,  where  the 
names  are  grouped  under  titles  indicative  of 
the  special  fields  in  which  the  individuals 
were  interested.  ($2.00.  C.  W.  Bardeen, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.) 

A,  B,  C  BOOK  OF  BIRDS. 

Miss  Mary  Catherine  Judd,  the  author,  has 
prepared  a  book  that  will  be  a  delight  to  every 
child  and  will  be  intensely  interesting  to  every 
adult  lover  of  birds.  Every  letter  of  the  alpha- 
bet is  illustrated  by  a  beautiful  colored  picture 
of  a  bird,  whose  name  begins  with  that  initial. 
For  the  children  a  fun-provoking  rhyme  is 
given  with  each  picture,  and  a  short  prose 
description  makes  the  illustrations  interesting 
to  the  adult.  Miss  Judd,  principal  of  one  of 
the  public  schools  in  Minneapolis,  is  already 
well  known  as  the  author  of  "Classic  Myths" 
and  "Wignvam  Stories."  ($1.00.  A.  W.  Mum- 
ford,  Chicago.) 


BIRDS   OF   LAKESIDE  AND    PRAIRIE. 

This  book  will  contain  field  sketches  of  bird 
life  in  the  great  middle  west.  Mr.  Edward 
Brayton  Dark  has  been  a  close  student  of 
nature  in  a  section  of  the  country  where  wild 
bird  observers  have  been  many  and  bird 
writers  have  been  few.  The  author  takes  his 
readers  afield  with  him  and  puts  them  in  close 
touch  with  our  feathered  friends  of  lakeside, 
woodland  and  prairie.  The  bird  b)rways  of 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and 
other  great  middle  western  states  are  thor- 
oughly explored.  Mr.  Dark  is  known  to  the 
reading  public  through  his  many  bird  articles 
which  have  appeared  in  the  Chicago  Tribiine, 
and  in  the  different  magazines  of  the  coun- 
try. He  is,  perhaps,  still  more  intimately 
known  to  readers  by  the  articles  from  his  pen 
which  have  appeared   several   times  a   week 


on  the  editorial  page  of  the  Chicago  Times- 
Herald,  now  the  Record-Herald,  The  illus- 
trations in  "The  Birds  of  Lakeside  and 
Prairie"  arc  from  colored  plates,  prepared  for 
"Birds  and  Nature,"  and  slightly  reduced  in 
siate.  Mr.  Dark's  work  is  characterized  by  a 
fine  literary  style.  ($1.00.  A.  W.  Mumford, 
Chicago.) 


BIRDS  OF  SONG  AND  STORY. 

Elizabeth  and  Joseph  Grinnell,  the  authors, 
are  well  known  as  lovers  of  birds  and  as  in- 
teresting writers  on  bird  life.  They  not  only 
have  made  the  feathered  kingdom  a  subject 
of  outdoor  study  for  many  years,  but  have 
been  explorers  in  the  great  field  of  general 
literature  for  the  purpose  of  finding  all  that 
it  holds  pertaining  to  our  bird  friends.  The 
habits  of  every  feathered  friend  of  the  door- 
yard  and  of  the  deep  woods  are  known  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grinnell  just  as  intimately  as 
are  the  legends  and  the  folklore  of  other  ages 
touching  the  same  bird.  The  title,  "Birds  of 
Song  and  Story,"  is  an  eminently  fitting  one 
for  the  book,  for  in  a  few  words  it  describes 
thoroughly  its  scope.  There  is  a  charm  about 
the  writings  of  both  these  authors  that  will 
appeal  strongly  to  all  lovers  of  good  literature, 
especially  to  all  who  love  at  once  to  read  the 
printed  page  and  the  book  of  nature.  Ar- 
tistically, *  Birds  of  Song  and  Story"  is  as 
nearly  perfect  as  it  is  possible  to  make  a  book. 
($1.00.    A.  W.  Mumford,  Chicago.) 


EARTH,    SKY    AND    AIR    IN    SONG— 

BOOK  I. 

There  has  never  come  to  our  notice  a  song 
book  for  children  which  is  so  attractive,  both 
in  its  educational  and  its  artistic  features,  as 
the  present  book.  The  first  of  a  two-book 
series,  it  aims  to  aid  the  youth  of  our  country 
in  forming  the  habit  of  observing  Nature. 
The  author,  Mr.  W.  H.  Neidlinger,  m  writing 
the  words  of  these  songs  has  used  the  child's 
language  and  recognized  the  child's  sense  of 
humor.  In  the  music  he  has  adhered  natural- 
ly to  the  elocutionary  expression  of  the  text. 
These  two  features  are  of  great  importance, 
and  if  borne  in  mind  excellent  results  will 
surely  be  obtained.  The  pictures  by  Mr. 
Walter  Bobbett  are  no  less  educational  than 
the  songs  themselves  and  form  a  vital  part 
of  the  book.    Many  of  them  are  in  colors,  and 
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all  have  been  made  especially  for  the  songs 
with  which  they  are  connected.  We  hope  to 
see  this  book  widely  used-  (70  cents.  Ameri- 
can Book  Company,  Chicago  and  New  York.) 


NEW     EDUCATION     READERS-BOOK 

IV. 

This  book  completes  the  New  Education 
Readers  and  is  intended  for  the  use  of  pupils 
in  the  third  ^ear.  It  continues  the  applica- 
tion of  the  prmciples  developed  in  the  former 
books.  Through  a  wide  range  of  subjects, 
the  pupils  are  introduced  to  good  literature 
and  led  into  right  habits  of  thinking  and  read- 
ing. Lists  of  the  more  difficult  words  are 
given  at  the  end  of .  the  book,  where  they 
will  serve  for  drill  work  in  enunciation,  pro- 
nunciation, and  spelling.  The  reading  matter 
in  the  book  is  of  a  higher  grade  than  is  usual 
in  third  readers,  owing  to  the  extensive  vo- 
cabulary developed  by  this  new  method, 
which  enables  the  pupil  to  do  in  three  years 
the  work  formerly  requiring  four.  The  book 
is  handsomely  illustrated,  and  bound  in  a 
very  attractive  cover.  (45  cents.  American 
Book  Company,  Chicago  and  New  York.) 

ROBINSON  CRUSOK 

The  first  edition  of  Robinson  Crusoe  was 
published  in  the  year  1719.  No  other  story, 
except  the  life  of  Uncle  Tom,  has  been 
more  widely  circulated  among  English-speak- 
ing people.  This  edition,  whidi  is  one  of 
"Heath's  Home  and  School  Qassics."  has  an 
interesting  introduction  from  the  pen  of  Dr. 
Edward  Everett  Hale,  in  which  he  says  that 
"the  title  page  of  the  book  in  its  original  edi- 
tion calls  it  'The  Life  and  Strange  Surprising 
Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  of  York, 
Mariner,  who  lived  eight  and  twenty  years 
all  alone  in  an  tminhabited  island  on  the  coast 
of  America,  near  the  mouth  of  the  great  River 
Oroonoque."*  How  often  the  mistake  is 
made  of  teaching  boys  and  girls  that  Crusoe's 
island  was  Juan  Fernandez. 

This  is  such  a  beautiful  edition  of  this  pop- 
ular story  wc  may  be  pardoned  for  speaking 
in  this  review  of  the  series  of  books  known 
as  "Heath's  Home  and  School  Qassics." 
There  are  thirty-two  volumes  of  complete 
works  chosen  from  the  world's  best  literature. 
These  have  been  prepared  with  the  needs  of 
children  ever  in  view.  Even  the  weight  of 
the  volumes,  the  type  and  the  length  of  the 
line  have  been  so  planned  as  not  to  fatig^ue 
the  reader. 

In  his  introduction  to  this  edition  of  Crusoe, 
Dr.  Hale  says:  "I  should  like  to  have  those 
boys  who  read  this  preface  say  to  their  sis- 
ters that  they  had  better  read  'Robinson  Cru- 
soe'; say  that  a  person  who  is  thoroughly 
and  well  acquainted  with  'Robinson  Crusoe' 
is  thoroughly  and  well  acquainted  with  the 
best  narrative  which  has  ever  been  written  in 
the  English  language."  (60  cents.  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Company,  Boston  and  Chicago.) 


SPRINGTIME  FLOWERS. 

Mae  Ruth  Norcross  is  the  author  of  these 
easy  lessons  in  botany.  This  volume  is  de- 
signed as  a  beginning  in  the  study  of  a  science 
which,  in  later  years,  becomes  both  interest- 
ing and  profitable,  and  the  lessons  have  been 
prepared  in  as  simple  a  form  as  possible. 
Only  well-known  flowers  have  been  used  for 
the  illustrations.  The  story  of  the  study  of 
these  plant  forms  and  the  structure  as  ob- 
served are  described  in  the  simple  language 
of  the  child.  (36  cents.  Silver,  Burdett  & 
Co.,  New  York  and  Chicago.) 


THE  JINGLE  BOOK  OF  BIRDS. 

This  book  of  jingling  bird  verse  with  its 
16  colored  plates  of  beautiful  and  character- 
istic birds  is  certain  to  capture  the  children 
and  to  hold  the  attention  and  interest  of  the 
elders.  The  author,  Mr.  Edward  Brayton 
Qark,  is  well  known  to  bird  lovers  through  his 
field  sketches  of  bird  life.  Mr.  Clark,  m  se- 
lecting the  birds  which  illustrate  his  verse, 
was  careful  to  choose  only  those  whose  names, 
plumage  and  characteristics  are  such  as  to 
lend  themselves  readily  to  the  motive  of  the 
verse.  The  lines  are  not  jingles  merely,  but 
jingles  which  have  a  well-rounded  purpose 
and  much  of  pith  and  point  The  color  scheme 
of  the  cover  of  The  Jingle  Book  of  Birds  is 
strikingly  beautiful.  The  younger  ones,  and 
the  older  ones,  too,  for  that  matter,  will  be 
delighted  with  this  book  for  a  Christmas  gift. 
The  author  is  intimately  known  to  thousands 
of  readers  by  the  articles  from  his  pen  which 
have  appeared  several  times  a  week  on  the 
editorial  page  of  the  Record-Herald.  (50 
cents.    A.  W.  Mumford,  Chicago.) 


THE  NEW  BUSY  BEE. 

This  book  of  songs,  edited  by  J.  F.  Kinsey, 
is  arranged  for  use  in  the  schools  of  both 
city  and  country.  It  contains  the  elements 
of  music  in  a  concise  form.  There  are  songs 
for  each  season  of  the  year,  and  songs  that 
tell  of  birds,  of  flowers,  and  of  brooks  and 
dells.  These  are  songs  that  will  make  the 
school-room  brighter.  (35  cents.  A.  W. 
Mumford,  Chicago.) 

THE  STORY  OF  LITTLE  NELL. 

This  is  the  latest  addition  to  the  series  of 
Eclectic  School  Readings,  so  widely  and  favor- 
ably known  to  teachers.  It  comprises  the 
ground-work  and  much  the  larger  portion  of 
"The  Old  Curiosity  Shop,"  and  is  given  in 
the  present  volume  just  as  Dickens  wrote  it, 
but  freed  from  the  various  episodes  and  other 
passages  originally  employed  to  introduce 
other  characters.  The  story,  thus  abridged 
and  confined  solely  to  the  relation  of  the 
pathetic  adventures  of  its  heroine,  will,  we 
are  sure,  appeal  especially  to  ^oung  readers. 
They  cannot  fail  to  perceive  its  beauty  and 
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its  pathos,  nor  to  admire  the  courage,  the 
self-denial,  and  the  simple  goodness  o?  Little 
Nell  herself.  We  are  glad  to  see  such  a  story 
issued  in  a  form  suitable  for  reading  in 
schools.  (50  cents.  American  Book  Com- 
pany, Qiicago  and  New  York.) 


WARD'S  LETTER  WRITING  AND  BUSI- 
NESS  FORMS.— VERTICAL  EDITION. 

,    This  series,  consisting  of  four  numbers,  pre- 
sents  social   and   business   letters  and   forms 


of  all  kinds,  in  the  vertical  style  of  penman- 
ship, with  very  complete  directions  and  defi- 
nitions to  aid  the  pupil  in  reproducing  similar 
forms  without  copy.  He  learns  to  do  by 
doing,  guided  by  directions  at  the  head  of  the 
page,  and  assisted  by  his  own  powers  of  ob- 
servation. The  books  seem  to  cover  very 
completely  the  subjects  treated,  and  to  be  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  successful  teaching  in 
elementary  schools.  (Numbers  I  and  II,  10 
cents  each;  numbers  III  and  IV,  15  cents 
each.  American  Book  Company,  Chicago  and 
New  York.) 


Educational  Articles  in  the  November  Magazines. 

**  The  Making  of  Yale  College— A  Bicentenary  Sketch,"  Truman  Bliss 

American  Illustrated  Methodist  Magazine 

'^  The  I^ast  Phase  of  the  Philippine  Rebellion  and  the  Problems  Resulting  Therelrom," 

John  H.  Parker American  Monthly  Review  of  Reviews 

'*  Dr.  D.  K.  Pearsons,  the  Friend  of  the  American  Small  College/'  George  Vttxj  Morris. 

American  Monthly  Review  of  Reviews 

'*  Training  of  a  Football  Team,"  Allen  Sangree Ainslee's  Magagtne 

«<  The  Artistic  Element  in  Tennyson,"  Caroline  A.  Watters Book  World 

*'  The  I^iterary  Side  of  Oar  Presidents— Rutherford  B.  Hayes,"  John  De  Morgan, 

Book  World 

••  A  Man-of-Iretters  in  the  White  House,"  Joseph  B.  Gilder Critic 

**  City  Government  in  Canada,"  S.  Morley  Wickett Canadian  Magazine 

««  The  Education  of  a  Child  from  Eleven  to  Eighteen,"  E^dward  Howard  Griggs. 

Ladies^  Home  fonmal 

*'  Correct  Speaking  and  Writing."  Eli2at>eth  A.  Withey Ladies^  Home  Journal 

'*  The  Child  of  Three  and  Over,"  Elizabeth  Robinson  Scovil Ladies^  Home  Journal 

"  Idealism  in  Contemporary  French  Painting — II,"  Camille  Mauclair Magazine  of  Art 

*'  Impressionism —Two  Conversations,  Con  and  Pro.  I — Con,"  Rev.  Anthony  C.  Dean. 

Magazine  of  Art 

••  William  McKinley,"  Frank  Munsey Munsey's  Magazine 

*•  A  Brief  Outline  of  McKinley's  Career,"  R.  H.  Titherington Munsey^s  Magazine 

**The  Reconstruction  Period  and  its  Political  Outcome— I.  Slavery  and  the  War,"  Fred- 
erick Austin  Ogg , Modern  Culture 

•»  Football  Development  in  1901,"  Walter  Camp Outing 

"  Where  the  World's  Standards  of  Measurement  Are  Set,"  Ray  Stannard  Baker. 

'Fearson^s  Magazine 

**  What  I  Saw  in  the  Catacombs,"  Rev.  H.  Donald  M.  Spence,  D.D Quiver 

•*  The  Mission  of  a  Teacher,"  Henry  Mitchell  McCraken Success 

*'  The  Kind  of  Training  Needed  for  Success  in  Business,"  C.  C.  Gaines Success 

••  Marquis  Ito,  the  Great  Man  of  Japan,"  Frederick  Palmer Srribner's  Magazine 

**  How  Citizens  are  Made,"  Ircwis  P.  Clover The  Junior  Munsey 

"  The  Small  College  and  the  Large,"  C.  F.  Thwinizr The  Forum 

**  The  Political  and  Commercial  Future  of  Asia,"  W.  C.  Jameson  Reid The  Forum 

**  The  Assassination  of  Kings  and  Presidents,"  J.  M.  Buckley,  LL  D The  Century 

«•  Some  Personal  Characteristics  of  President  McKinley,"  John  D.  Long The  Century 

*•  Stories  of  Nature  and  Science,"  Alonzo  Ford Young  Feople^s  Magazine 
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THE  UNIVERSin  LAW  SCHOOL 

OF  ILLINOIS. 
ROSWELL  SHINN,  LL.D.,  Dean, 

52  DEARBORN  STREET, 
CHICAGO 

Offers  unusual  facilities  for  the  study  of  the  science  of  the 
law  at  a  minimum  cost  and  equips  students  for  the  success- 
ful practice  of  the  profession. 

It  has  an  unexcelled  faculty  of  eminent  practitioners 
especially  skilled  in  the  field  of  their  chosen  subjects,  who 
seek  not  to  obtain  personal  gain  but  to  impart  desired 
knowledge. 

It  is  always  open  for  the  admission  of  students,  and 
has  preparatory  and  post-graduate  courses. 

Correspondence  solicited. 


I     QQQ     WOPCiS    TO  SPELL,  MARK,  USE  AND  DEFIWE. 
Ftozlble  BladlBff,  15«.   8p«el»l  prl««a  for  oIam  os«. 

TlM  list  is  the  resnlt  of  actual  ezparienoe.  Words  mlsapelled  hj  teachen  in  their  corre- 
apottdeaca  and  words  odsased  bj  teachers  daring  Tislto  at  their  schools,  were  jotted  down,  and 
taeee^wlth  a  few  from  examlnatloa  papers,  make  the  list. 

The  arraaireiiMat  Is:  The  word  spelled.  The  word  marked  according  to  Webster.  A 
deflaitloa  or  a  sentence  la  which  the  word  Is  correctly  need.  Pa^es  of  mled  paper  for  preserra- 
tloa  of  tronblesome  words  are  added  as  part  of  the  book. 

Designed  for  nse  In  Summer  Schools  and  lastltntes.  It  is  proTlaf  Terr  popular  with 
adraoced  claosew  In  speUinr,  In  academies  and  hlffh  schools.  It  Is  just  the  book  for  the  Seventh 
and  Eighth  Qrade«,  and  f  o**  adraaced  pupils  la  Coantry  Scboels. 

It  was  Indsed  an  Inspiration  for  tne  daj  to  be  opened,  as  It  alwajs  was,  with  a  lesson  that 
was  unlrersaUj  prepared,— an  Inspiration  not  onlj  to  the  student  teachers,  but  as  well  to  the 
Instructors,  who,  I  maj  confess,  were  sometimes  put  to  shame  bj  the  wonderful  animation  dis- 
played bj  the  students  toward  this  part  of  their  work.  I  feel  certain  that  this  new  book  will 
reoelre  a  heart j  welcome  bj  teachers  and  pupils.— £.  E,  McJmitrt,  SuptriiUemdemi  of  SckooU,    i 


SCHOOL  JOURNAL  COMPANY.  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

SOUTHWESTERN  j»  TEftCHERS  ^  ftGENCY. 

ThO   South   Cind   WO^t   ^^^^  better  adrantages  to  aspiring  teachers  than 

any  other  section.  TBBSoirrawBSTBaMTBACBBBt 

AoBVCY,  NashTlUe,  Tenn.,  does  a  rery  successful  business  In  that  Held.    For  full  information 
write  to  CLAUD  J.  BBLL,  Proprietor. 

A  manasTof 

SEXUAL  SCIENCE 

for  young  men. 

By  B.  R.  Mtphtrd. 

Otret  koowledae  that  lean  to  pari^  io  thongbt,  word  sod 
act,  reveal  log  miths  with  a  chaite  hand.  Endorsed  by  the 
T.  M.  O.  A.  and  prominent  minlftera  and  physicians  erery- 
where. 

Aicbison  Baptist:  **It  tells  what  many  parents  do  not 
know,  and  what  more  are  afraid  to  tell.**  LeTant  cloth, 
833  pp.,  postpaid,  tl. 

STOCIflflM  rUBUMlNO  Ca,  56  fifth  Ave.,  Chlotflo. 


TOKOLOGY  SKV^.SL'n'A'S 

Prepaid  cloth,  92.25;  Morocco,  $2.75.    Sample  pages 
-       -.    -    —    -  wrlteez'Ufl 


500,000sold.    Iiiisle  M.  Armstrong 
knew  I  waa  to  be  the  mother  of  Innumerable  children 
it  would  hare  no  terrora  for  me,  so  great  Is  my  con- 
fldence  In  the  science  of  ''Tokology."    Always 
•fives  pain— often  aavaa  Ufa. 

STOCKHAM  PUBUSHINQ  CO.,  56  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago 


TRU& 
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GREAT  BARGAINS  IN  MAGAZINE  CLUBS. 

S13.00  ^^^^  fo"*  o"^y  S6.00 

By  special  amingeneat  we  are  able  to  oHer  the  Qreateat  ClabUng  Bargaliu  of  tiM 
Season.    THE  MAQAZINES  WILL  BB  SENT  TO  ONE  OR  DIPPERENT  ADDRESSES. 

BIRDS  AND  NATURE,  I  ycat     .                 .  $1.90 

REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS  (new),  J  yea*  2.50 

CURRENT  LITERATURE  (new),  I  rear  3J0O 

NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW  (new),  I  year  5.00 

REVIEW  OF  EDUCATION,  I  yea*      .        .  J.0O 


$13.00  worth. 

8BND  U8  ONLY 

S6.00 

FOR  ALL  FIVE. 


In  ptoa*  of  BBTIBW  OW  BBTIBWS  jam  MHi  hST*  HBW  BNOI.AXD  HAOAZINB. 
la  plM«  of  HOBTB  AHBBIOAM  BBTIBW  jon  era  hOTO  I.BSLIB'S  WBBKI.T. 


Twelve  More  Great  Offers.  (S^llii^'^'TJ^il^SSS:) 

CtabPriM 

$6.25 


Itof  vlftr  Priet. 

$  1  2.00    Bird!  and  Natufe,  Rcrlcw  ol  ReviewB  (new),  Lcalk'f  Vccklyt  Cuntot 

Litenttsfe  (new),  Soccot  ..... 


1  1 .00    BMi  and  Natisfe»  Reykw  ol  ReviewB  (new),  New  England  BIagadne» 

Ctsncnt  Utcfaltsre  (new),  Socccn 

I  2.00    Bird!  and  Nature,  Review  of  Reviews  (new),  Leilie'f  VeeUy,  New 

Fngland  Mafaelne,  Socccn      ..... 

1 2.50    Birdi  and  Natme,  Ctment    Uteratwe   (new),    Lolie^f  Weekly,  New 

England  Magaekiff  Suoccat       ..... 

6.00    Birdi  and  Nattne,  Review  ol  RevlewB  (new),  Goeniopdlltan«  Suoccat 

6.50    Birdf  and  NatftrCf  New  England  Magazine,  Socccat,  Cosmopolitan 

1  0.00    BIfds  and  Nature,  Lcille's  Weekly,  Review  ol  Reviews  (new),  Success, 

Gosmopolitsn     ....... 

8.50    Birds  and    Natme,    Leslie's  Weekly,    Success,    Cosmopolitan,    Leslie's 
Montbly  ....... 

6.50  Birds  and  Nature,  Leslie's  Weekly,  Succcn 

5.50  Birds  and  Nature,  Success,  Cosmopolitan,  Leslie's  Montbly,  Houiehold 

3.50  Birds  and  Nattire,  Succcsi,  Cosmopolitan    .... 

3.50  Birds  and  Nature,  Success,  Household         .... 


5.50 
6.25 

6.25 
4.00 
4.00 

5,75 

5.25 
4.25 
4.00 
2.75 
2.75 


In  place  of  Cosmopolitan  and  Leslie's  Monthly  in  any  of  our  offers  we  can  send  yon 
Good  Hotttfkfeplng^  Designer,  Ledger  Monthly,  Household,  Pilgrim,  American  Mother,  Recreation 
(new).  Popular  Science  News  (new),  or  Home  Magaelne  ol  New  York.  If  yon  are  now  a 
anbacriber  to  Review  of  Reviews  and  wish  to  accept  these  liberal  offers,  yon  can  add  $IM 

to  the  price  of  the  combination.    This  will  apply  to  Current  Literature  also. 

Remember  the  Magazines  will  be  sent  to  one  or  different  addresses.  The  subscriptions 
may  be  either  new  or  renewals,  except  those  to  Review  of  Reviews,  Current  Literature,  North 
American  Review,  Recreatkm  and  PopuUr  Science  News,  which  must  be  new  subscriptions. 

Make  ReinitUnces  and  Address  All  Orders  to 

A.  W.  MUMFORD,  203  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago. 
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Tins  IS  THE  MOST  aENBROUS  OFFER  EVER  MAIM  BV  AN  EDUCAHWIAL  f>APEit. 
SCHOOL  ROOM  METHODS  AND  NATDRE  STUDY.    TUm  Numhin.    EmU  ZBc. 

Contanti  of  Tolume  I.  are  fiTKO  only  In  A  gtn-  NATUBS — BalndroiN — Th»    BoDBJ    Blcfcle— 'A 

«rmi  way.     Tbow  of  2  and  8  In  dcull.     Eacb  Tol-  Bowl  of  Hoobt — Blvct  Book — gQppoia — nia  8dd- 

sma  ti  protuaeir  Hlnitratad.     Mooer  ratDQikd  to  beam — Batterdr    and    Thlitle-Bafl— Llttl«    Dropa 

•nyoiM  who  1>  not  aaUtfled.  of  Water — Lops  Ago — Talklnc   la  Thair  81«ap — 

fntirrnwra.  na  MiTMniiD  ■  Tha  Wind— Tb«  Wind— Joy  (or  the  Stnrtr  Trees— 

CONTENTS  OF  numBCK  I.  Forty    Yeara    Irom    Now— In    tbe    Swing- Which 

D~.i..      i-.i-f-i    i_    u.»_   at- A-     B I Tree   li    Beat — Diirontented — Maple   Tree — Wbl» 

™^?S2,™   aiS^     £j!t^^   »S^;r^^C?^S  £?'!"«  Pine— Planting  the  TiM-^Tree  Party- 

^rti  ^™«^t;;i^^lffft,.  4fi^?^rh.^7^  file  Oak- Wayilde    fnn— Horae   Cheatnot- Plant 

RS,^'TSiS^^»  SSLi?,h,     Pi^  n^.     n^ii  "le  ■*»?'•  Tree— Then    Ifa   Spring- The  Cotton- 

£S  ■rSi?,^n.™l^?E?'^ fc^KS.  i?^«5^  "oo*  tiee— Little  Brook— Little  ibowaakea—Llt- 

Sn™  iTn^Thih-  wnrt                ^         U«TBa—  (!.   Thlnga-WBterpToof   Folk.— The   Heart  ot  a 

^  RHidT  ^  -fr-S^  Tree— -^e  Critic— 1>lnm  Tree  Danceia. 


Tbe  Study  o(  Traea. 

A    DOKD    CammoQ    Blida,    Bird    Stndy,    OUre 


BXBBClSEa    AND    PO&US    FOB   SEASONS— 


-.'.»..—  uiri.r"  " "     ■  Harreat    EicrclM—Atitamu— Autumn    Song— ad- 

"mrt  DM  and  Blrd^  John  Borroagha:  Onr  J^J^Ti';"  m^^'^rS™?  S^'T  Th^^^^ 
Common  Inaect^-How  to  Stnfly  TheirTJfe  HIa-  Th- BSS«rwS~iS7Th.isS5hr.  ^tf  oSS' 
toiT  and  Habita  (lllnatralloni  for  thia  artlcla  ?TS,i^S?n'J^ina2ii,iii  *n■•nSS«^2J.\iS■ 
aIuf  tb«  on*  on  Haiunati  fomUhed  by  Prof.  Log-  y"',£^"^g'ih™ S*?/ S'ThLnk^^-^Sinvi' 
«er.  moat  of  them  from  hli  own  drawlip) .— Belec-  2',  ™?'!,J?*5'.,T*^!L£i  ilSSff/  S5'  rt^  iST 
flou  from  Uteratnre  to  Accompany  ^tn re  Lea-  5lT^— ^'"'*  ^"^  Froit- Landing  of  the  Pll- 
•on,  Saxah  L.  Arnold.  •mi» 

CONTENTS  OP  NUMBER  II. 

LBSBONS   AMD  BXBBCISSS   FOB  SBABONS. 


Blatory  and  Cnatoma — Legend  of  the  Chryaantbe- 
mnm — In  tbe  Landa  of  lee  and  Snow — In  Bagnl- 
naox  Land — Valentloe'a  Day — Lincoln  Eierrues 
— Hotw  With  Waahlngton— Patriotic  Day  Pro- 
nam — Arbor  Day  Eierelaea — Treea  and  Their 
uaet — Orowth  and  BtmcRire  of  Treea — Arbor  Day 
T^rngram -Memorial  Day — Staia  and  Btrlpea — 
■  Balalng  Bxerclae— Balcb'i  Balnte  to  tbe  Flag 


Flu  BalalL. -. 

^Flag  Balling  Day* — Ontllne  «f  Bird  Study- 
nag  Day   Eiarclae. 

NATUBB  AND  COBBELATED  WOBS— An  In- 
genlona  Contrlnuiee — Cabbage  Bnttarfty — Soma 
Common  Bntterlllea — Course  of  Study  (Sarab  C. 
Brooke) — Oentlana  (Correlated  Laaaon) — Ontllne 
(or  Correlated  Work — Bird  Life  In  Winter — Bead- 
ing Leaaon  (lat  grade)  The  Woodpecker — Balatad 
Leaaone  on  tbe  Snn — Study  of  Leatei  and  BlnSa 

"' •--    -'  Treea — Beport  vt  a  Field  Lea- 


CONTENTS  OP  NUMBER  lU. 


Alder   Catkin— I^Taa^  and   Flowera—Tbe  JJttIa 

Whit  wi'itT'WhSi"  OdoY" 


Plant — Dalalea — Bow  Harjgolda  Happened  To  Ba 
T— Ulaea  ■  Two  Tralna  to  nppi  I^nd — Old  Faah- 
^QM  BOMO— Bnttarfllea  and  Hawera — Ifj  Straw- 


ThooKbta — Arbor  Dar  vltli  LUt 


APBIIi — Tr«e     PlKotlng     (po«ml — Arbor     Dar 

_.     ...     . ...   j_jjj|j  FolSt— An  .■- 

Day    Exercise! — 1 

_ _   X   tntOTj} — For  ArL._ 

D«T    (poetry) ,    Plmtlng     Treea ;     The     Tendrtl'i 
Faltb :    Ad    Arbor    Day    Tree ;    Tbe    Batndropi : 


DECEMBBB — ChTlatnuu  TrlbntM  from  the  uk- 
tloni — An  Eaitern  Lncend  ;  To  PrereDt  a  Hlit*ke ; 
ChrlitmBs  Joy ;  wherel  A  Chttatmaa  Era 
TboaKbt ;  Banta  Claui — Beautltal  8dow  ;  Qood 
NiKht— A  Chriitmai  Turkey  (story)— The  Blrd'a 
Chrlatmaa  Dlaner  (itory)— Tbe  Little  ChrUtmaa 
Tree  (poem) — Imitation  Japaoeie  (poem) — The 
Btocklnn    (poom)— Plccola    (a    etory)— Memory 

Kna— STilttler  Memorlat :  For  Prlmarj  Qradei — 
r  Orammer  Oradei — A  Wblttler  BzerelM — 
WordairorUi'i  Attitude  Toward  Cblldren— Hemorj 
■ema— Norae  Mythology— Auitra [Ian  Poetry:  Uy 
Jack  Froit ;  "New  ocCMlona  teach  new  dntlee". 

UISCELLANEOrS — Catklna  (poem)— Dm  oI 
Chalk  In  the  Schoolroom— MarcK  April,  May—  4 
The  Little  White  One ;  Tb«  Btarry  Sklei :  October ; 
Notomber;  December;  Jannary;  Febmary  L 
Uareh ;  April :  Hay — Our  Common  Cereal* ! 
Wheat.  Rye,  Barley— Poetrj :  Don't  01»e  Tip  r 
Bobert  ol  Lincoln ;  One,  Two,  Three ;  Sprlnftlmi 
Sommona;  To  the  Dandelion 


PRIMARY  ACHOOL  LEAFLETS. 

Volume  1.  The  Bun.  Phstoo.  The  Snow. — Oar 
Flag,  The  Boy  Wsiblnston,  Tbe  Uao  Waahlnston, 
Joan  of  Arc. — Wlnda.^Sprlpg,  Pasiy  Willow, 
BalD.  Dandelion.  Little  Brown  Seed. — Little  Dan- 
delion, What  tbe  Flawen  Wlihed,  The  Violet. 
;Tbe  Frog,  BoalU  C^a^flBb.— September 


?biwlf  t2« 


.   ,— Jl  Ik  weed,  ThJetle,  Ante, 

-The  MairOower,  New   Land.   Frnlt,   T 
~      ■      il- T'-  "-- "~-  "- 


■,  (ioldenrod. — 


Lnta.  Octo- 

— Tbe'Uadonna,  The  Stara  and  tbe 
latmas  Story. 
Volume  II.  The  Snowflake  Falrlei,  The  Snow, 
A  Trip  to  Cloudland,  Tbe  Btar.—Abraham  Lincoln. 
—The  Little  Hiawatha.— Hiawatha's  Canoe,  The 
Cary  Tree. — More  Aboat  tbe  Cary  Tree,  The  lonng 
Soldier,  Take  Care,  Tbe  Drommer-Boy'i  Bnrlal, 
Tbe  Bed  and  White  Roeei. — Btory  of  Little  Cater- 
pillar. Calerplllar  apd  Bobln  Redbreaat.  Sleepy  Lit- 
tle Caterpillar,  Little  Botterfly.— The  Ants  and  the 
Oranhopper.  The  Pea  Bloaaom. — The  Three  Beare, 
Tbe  Pea  BloMom  concloded. — The  Lion  and  tbe 
Monse,  Why  Cblpmnnk*  Hare  Strlpea. — The 
Chrlatmaa  Bells. 

Volume  2H.  Little  Bed  BldlnK-Hood  acd  pic- 
ture.— Little  Cedrlc,  adapted  from  In  Sloryland 
tfllastraIed).— King  Aeoliu  and  tbe  Ba«  of 
Inds. — The  Easter  Bare. — A  Little  Mornlnf- 
Olory  Seed.—Clytle  (11  lustra  ted)  :  Tbe  First  Dan- 

The  Seedllcn.  Thistle  Song,  Ooia- 

, — ,iple    Tree.    Tbe    Milk  weed.  ^Oolnc 

Away,  Little  Jbc>  Frost  The  Grapes.  The  Anxlona 


dellon. 

Volnme  in.     

enrod,    Tbe   Apple    Tree. 


Leaf.— What  the  Squirrel  Said,  The  Floweta'  Bleep, 
The  Pumpkin,  How  PaltT  Gave  Thanks. — What 
the  Christmas  Tree  Said,  Tbe  Stara.  The  Birds' 
Cbrlstmas. — Tbe  New  Year,  Tbe  Snowflakee.  In 
Eskimo-Land. — Old  Abe.  Tbe  Snow  Man.-  Marv-h. 
Spring  and  Her  Helpera.  A  Windy  Siory.— The 
Easter  Lily.  Tree  Talk.— Tbe  Violet,  The  Tlilrtlell 
ot  May.- The  Beea,  Tbe  Dandelion-a  Dlnhday. 

Volnme  IV.  (Inadrupeds.  Called  Fnurpaws.  It 
la  a  lem.  It  wa*  edited  by  Nellie  Walton  Ford, 
antbor  of  "Nature's  Bywari."  It  treats,  the  Cat, 
Squirrel,  tbe  Foi,  Lamb,  Bear,  Deer,  Babbit.  Co*, 
Horae,  Dog. 


SPECIAL  OFFER. 


School  Room  Uetboda  And 
Nature  Study,  3  voltunea, 
eAch2Sc $  .75 

Primarj  School  Leafleta,  vol* 
nmca  1,  2,  2^,  3  And  4 45 

Review  of  Bdncation,  10  num. 
hera 1.00 

Total •2.25 

All  for  $1.50 


YOU   CANT   ARRORD   TO    MISS   THIS 
VERY  SPECIAL  OFRER. 


A.  W,  Mumford,  Publisher, 


203  MICHIGAN  AVENUE. 


CHICAGO. 


FIVE  NEW  BOOKS 


THE  TREE  BOOK. 

BY  JULIA  B.  ROGERS,  Cornell  University.  Ready  about  Dec.  ist. 

urao.    About  350  pages.    Price,  $j.    Advance  orders,  $1. 

ThU  book  will  be  illustrated  with  the  pictures  from  our  Typical  Forest  Trees  in 
Photogravure  and  will  be  the  most  beautiful  and  practical  book  on  trees  ever  published. 
It  will  also  contain  200  drawings  and  other  illustrations. 

Miss  Rogers  was  science  teacher  in  the  high  schools  of  Des  Moines  and  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa,  and  as  an  institute  lecturer  in  Nature  Study  attained  a  prominent  place  among  the 
educators  of  the  state.  In  1900  she  was  one  of  Prof.  Bailey's  assistants  in  the  Cornell 
Summer  School  of  Nature  Study,  and  the  two  years  following  were  spent  in  postgraduate 
study  in  Cornell  University.  

BIRDS  OF  LAKESIDE  AND  PRAIRIE. 

BY  EDWARD  B.  CLARK. 
16  Colored  Plates.  Ready  Nov.  ist. 

We  have  had  so  many  calls  for  a  popular  bird  book  to  be  illustrated  with  our  color 
plates  reduced  in  sise  that  we  have  decided  to  publish  one. 

Price,  $1.    Orders  received  In  advance  off  publication,  75  cents. 


A  Boy^s  Trip  to  Yellowstone  Park* 

BY  OUN  D.  WHBBLBR.  100  Illustrations.  Ready  Oct.  ist. 

This  is  a  charming  story,  adapted  for  supplementary  reading  in  schools.  No  one  is 
more  capable  than  Mr.  Wheeler  to  write  a  delightful  story  about  this  most  interesting 
region.    Geography  teachers  will  welcome  it. 

Price,  75  cents.    Orders  received  In  advance  off  publication,  50  cents. 


CONSTRUCTION  WORK. 

Its  Relation  to  Number,   Literature,   History  and  Nature  Work. 
By  BDWARD  P.  WORST,  Prin.  Ohio  Street  School,  Austin,  ill. 

This  little  Tolame  coatalnt  one  hnadred  and  twentj  models  for  coaatraction  work  la  brietol  board,  manlla 
paper  and  mlmeosraph  paper,  with  deflnlte,  dictated  steps  for  makla^  each  one.  Thej  are  planned  orlfl- 
nail J  for  work  in  the  primary  grades.  Among  the  articles  made  we  find  baskets  and  boxes  of  rarions  kinds, 
fnmltnre,  trars,  postage  stamp  holders,  thread  winder,  pencil  holder,  comb  case,  cradle,  candlestick, 
Pnritan  hat,  Eskimo*8  sled,  bill  holder,  card  recelTer,  wind  mill  and  King  Alfred's  lantern,  etc.,  etc.  Many  of 
the  forms  are  familiar  to  kindergartners  throngh  their  work  in  card-board  modeling.  Prlmarj  teachers  will 
doubtless  find  it  rery  nsefnl.  The  exercises  giren  In  the  book  afford  one  means  of  manual  training  developing 
accuracy,  familiarity  with  terms,  opportunity  for  measurement,  etc. 

125  lllustnitlons.    108  pp.,  $)ix$)^  In.    75  cents. 


BIRDS  OF  SONG  AND  STORY. 

An  Interesting  Book  on  Familiar  Birds,  by  JOSBPH  QRINNBLL,  President  off  the 

Cooper  Ornithological  Club,  of  Callfomla. 

Illustrated  with  16  color  pictures.    Price  $1.00.    Advance  orders,  75  cents. 


A.  W.  MUMFORD,  Publisher,  203  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago. 
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ORDER  BLANK. 


Birds  and  Nature  Pictures 

In  Natural  Colors. 

Price:  Two  cents  each  assorted  as  desired;  the  456  for  only  |4«56;  only  one 
cent  each  assorted  as  desired  to  subscribers  to  Birds  and  Naturb  or  Revuw  op  Educa- 
T10N9  if  not  in  arrears;  75  of  these  pictures  and  Birds  and  Nature  one  year  for  |2.oo. 
See  our  catalogue  for  further  information.     Mark  pictures  desired  and  return  this  sheet 

To  A.  W.  MUMFORD, 

203  Michigan  Ave.»  Chicago* 

Date. 


I  enclose for  which  please  send  the  following  order  to 


Name,. 


Street,. 


P.  O. 


State, 


I  NoBpartU. 

1  Rctplcndent  Tregon. 

I  Mandarin  Dack. 

4  Golden  Pheatant. 

5  Aiutralian  Parrakc«t. 

6  Cock  of  the  Rock. 

7  Red  BirdofParadlM. 

S  YcUow-throated  Toucan. 
9  Red-rumped  Taaager. 

10  Golden  Oriole. 

11  American  Bine  Jay. 

IX  Swallow-tailed  Indian  RoUcr. 
1 1  Red-lieaded  Woodpecker. 

14  Mexican  MoC  Mot. 

15  King  Parrot. 

16  American  Robin. 

17  American  King  Saber. 

18  Blue-mountain  Lory. 

19  Red- winged  BlackMrd. 

10  Cardinal,  or  Red  Bird. 
ai  Bluebird. 

aa  Barn  Swallow. 
a|  Brown  Tbraaber. 
14  japan  Pbeaaant. 
as  Bobolink. 

16  American  Crow. 
a7  Flicker. 

aS  Black  Tern. 

a9  Meadow  Lark. 

|o  Great  Horned  Owl. 

|i  Rote-breatted  Groabeak. 

la  Canada  Jav. 

11  Purple  Galllnule. 
14  Smith**  Longtpur. 

}S  American  Red  CroM^Ula. 
|0  California  Woodpecker. 

17  Pied-billed  Grebe. 
|S  Bohemian  Wax  wing. 

19  Long-billed  Marsh  Wren. 

40  Arizona  Jar. 

41  Screech  Owl. 
4a  Orchard  Onole. 
41  Marsh  Hawk. 

44  Scissor-tailed  Flycatcher. 

45  Black*capped  Chickadee. 

46  Prothonotary  Warbler. 

47  Indigo  Bird. 

48  Night  Hawk. 

49  Wood  Thrush. 

50  Catbird. 

51  YcUow-tbroated  Vireo. 


ft  American  Mockingbird. 

51  Black-crowned  Night  Heron. 

54  Ring.biUed  GuU. 

55  Logger*>head  Shrike. 

56  Baltimore  Oriole. 

57  Snowy  Owl. 

58  Scariel  Tanager. 

gRuffied  Grouse. 
Black  and  White   Creeping 
Warbler. 
61  American  Bald  Eagle. 
6a  Ring  Plover. 
6|  MalTard  Duck. 
64  American  Avocet. 
6s  Canvas-back  Duck. 
66  Wood  Duck. 

SAnhinga,  or  Snake  Bird. 
American  Woodcock. 

69  White-winged  Scoter. 

70  Snowy  Heron,  or  Little  Egret. 

71  Osprey. 
7a  Sora  Rail. 

71  Kentucky  Warbler. 

74  Red-breasted  Merganser. 

75  Yellow  Legs. 

76  SkWark. 

77  w!lson*s  Phalarope. 

78  Evening  Grosbeax. 

79  Turkey  Vulture. 
SoGambcl's  Partridge. 
81  Summer  Yellow  Bird. 
8a  Hermit  Thrush. 

8 1  Song  Sparrow. 

84  Yellow-billed  Cuckoo. 

Ss  Ruby-throated  Hummingbird. 

86  House  Wren. 

S  Phoebe. 
Ruby-crowned  Kin^et. 

89  Mourning  Dove. 

90  White-breasted  Nuthatch. 

91  Blackbumian  Warbler. 
9a  Gold  Finch. 

91  Chimney  Swift. 

94  Homed  Lark. 

95  Yellow-bellied  Sapsucker. 

96  Warbling  Vireo. 

97  Wood  Pewee. 

98  Snow  Bunting. 

99  Junco. 
100  Kingbird. 

loi  Summer  Tanager. 


10a  While-fronted  Gooee. 
io}  Turnstone. 
104  Belted  Piping  P.over. 
io«  Wild  Turkey. 

106  Cerulean  Warbler. 

107  Yellow-billed  Tropic  Bird, 
ioe  European  Kingfisher. 

109  Vermilion  Flycatcher. 
no  LaxuU  Bunting. 
Ill  Mountain  Bluebird. 
Ill  Engliah  Sparrow. 
11}  Allen*a  Hummingbird. 
114  Green-winged  Teal. 
I  If  Black  Grouse. 

116  Flamingo. 

117  Verdi  n. 

118  Bronsed  Grackle. 

119  Rlng-nocked  Pheasant, 
lao  Yellow-breasted  Chat. 
Ill  Crowned  Pigeon. 

laa  Red-eyed  Vireo. 
ia|  Pox  Sparrow. 
114  Bob-white. 
lis  Passenger  Pigeon. 

116  Short-eared  Owl. 

117  Rose  Cockatoo. 

laS  Mountain  Partridge. 

119  Least  Bittern. 

I|0  Bald  Pate  Duck. 

i|i  Purple  Pinch. 

i|a  Red- bellied  Woodpecker. 

Ill  Sawwhet  Owl. 

1 14  Black  Swan. 

i|(  Snowy  Plover. 

i|6  Lesser  Praine  Hen 

1 17  Black  Duck. 

l|8  Wilson's  Petrel. 

I|9  Blue-Gray  Gnatcatcher. 

140  American  Coot. 

141  Ivory-billed  Woodpecker. 
141  American  Sparrow  Hawk. 
141  Silver  Pheasant. 

144  Scaled  Panridge. 
14(  Ovenblrd. 

146  American  Three-toed  Wood- 

pecker. 

147  Bartramian  Sandpiper. 

148  Nightingale. 

149  Roseate  SpoonblU. 

150  Dickdsecl. 
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Iff  Dusky  GrovM. 
ifiEgft,  First  Scries. 
151  Soutli  Amencan  Rhea. 

154  Bay-breasted  Warbler. 

155  Black- necked  Stilt , 

156  Pintail  Duck. 

157  Doable  Yellow-headed  Parrot. 

158  Mafnolta  Warbler. 

159  Great  Blue  Heron. 

160  Eggs,  Second  Series. 

161  Bmnnich  s  Marre. 
l6x  Canada  Goose. 
16]  Brown  Creeper. 

164  Downy  Woodpecker. 
l6<  Old  Squaw  Duck. 

166  Wkite-faced  Glossy  Ibia. 

167  Arkansas  Kingbird. 

168  BsfSf  Third  Scries. 

169  WUsen's  Snipe. 

170  Black  Wolf. 

171  Red  Squirrel. 
17X  Prairie  Hen. 

171  Butterflies,  First  Seric*. 
174  Gray  Habbit. 
17$  American  Ocelot. 

176  Apple  Blossoms. 

177  WUson*s  Tern. 

178  Coyote. 

179  Fox  Squirrul. 

180  Loon. 

181  Butterflies,  Second  Seric*. 
i8i  American  Red  Fox. 

i8i  Least  Sandpiper. 

184  Mountain  Sheep. 

185  American  Herring  Gull. 

186  Raccoon. 

187  Pigmy  Antdopc. 

188  Red-shouldered  Hawk. 

189  Butterflies,  Third  Series. 

190  American  Gray  Pox. 

191  Gray  Souirrd. 

19A  Pectoral  Sandpiper. 
■91  King  Bird  of  Paradise. 

194  Peccary. 

195  Boctle-noscd  Dolphin. 

196  Tufted  Puflin. 

197  Butterflies,  Fourth  Series. 

198  Armadillo. 

199  Red-headed  Duck. 

100  Golden  Red. 

101  Prairie  Sharp*tailed  Grouse. 
MX  Brown  and  Red  Bat. 

SO}  American  Otter. 

ao4  American  Golden  Plorcr. 

to<  Moths. 

m6  Canadian  Porcupine. 

107  Caspian  Tern. 

aa8  Flowering  Almond. 

ao9  African  Lion. 

AioCacU. 

«ii  Flying  SqulrreL 

HI  Hummingbirds. 

11 1  Silkworm. 

«I4  California  Vulture. 

ftic  American  Ootdeneye. 

116  Skunk. 

fti7  Chimpansec 

%i9  Puma. 

AI9  Medicinal  Plant:  Lemon. 

no  American  Mistletoe. 

txt  Nuts. 

ttz  WhippoorwiU. 

txi  Snapping  Turtle. 

as4  Sandhill  Crane. 

US  Medicinal  Plants  Glngor. 

tab  Crab-eating  Opocsum. 

S  Geographic  Turtle. 
White  Ibis. 
119  Iris 

a}o  Dnck-blUcd  Platypus. 
M>  Cape  May  Warbler* 

The  Cocoanut. 

Tufted  Titmouse. 

Northern  Hare. 

Pineapple. 
1S6  Hooded  Merganser. 
A|7  Medicinal  Planit  Cloves. 

Common  Ground  Hog. 

Common  Mole 

Asalea. 
141  Medicinal  Plaatt  Nutmeg. 
14»  American  Bam  Owl. 
141  Kangaroo. 
a44  Hoary  Bat. 
MS  Nashville  Warbler. 
146  Bnglish  Orapea. 


147  Swift  Pox. 

148  Hyacinth. 

a49  Cedar  Waxwing. 

150  Hyrax. 

151  Medicinal  Plant:  Coflfee. 
15A  Bonaparte's  Gull. 

%Sl  Common  Baboon. 

%S4  Grinneirs  Water  Thrush. 

155  Hairy-tailed  Mole. 
a56  Cineraria. 

t57  A    Feather    Changing    from 

Green  to  Yellow. 
%iS  Western  Yellow-throat. 
tS9  Myrtle  WaVbler. 
s6o  Blue-wingcd  YeUow  Warbler. 
s6i  Golden-winged  Warbler. 
96a  Mourning  Warbler. 
963  Chestnut-sided  Warbler. 

164  Black-throated  Blue  Warbler. 

165  Pointer  Dog. 
a66  Shells. 

167  Marbles. 
ft68  Ores. 

169  Minerals. 

170  Water  Lilies. 
a7i  Yellow  Perch. 
%T%  Beetles. 

17}  Forests. 

%74  Grand  Canon. 

%7S  Terraced  Rocks,  YcUowstona 

Park. 
276  Rooster  and  Hen. 
«77  OU  Well. 
«78  Polished  Woods. 
ft79  Brook  Trout. 
180  Niagara  FaUs. 
tSi  Purple  Ladies*  Slipper. 
tSi  Media  nal  Plant)  Tea. 
18}  Towhee. 
184  Canary. 
i8|  Carolina  Paroquet. 

156  Chipmunk. 

187  Peach. 

188  Common  Minerals  and  Valu- 

able Ores. 

189  Narcissus. 

190  Medicinal  Plant:  Coca. 

191  Red-tailed  Hawk. 

191  Maryland  Yeilow-throat. 
19}  Lyre  Bird. 
194  Cowblrd. 
19(  Wild  Cat. 

196  European  Squirrel. 

197  Virginia  Rali. 

198  Blue-winged  Teal. 

199  YeUow-headed  Blackbird. 
)oo  Black  Souirrd. 

}oi  Weasel  (Ermine). 
}oi  Medicinal  Plant)  Quince. 
}0}  Quarts. 
iQ4  LUy  of  the  VaUey. 
}05  Kilideer. 
]c6  Cinnamon  Teal. 
}07  Qapper  Rail. 
}o8  Gopher. 
109  Mink. 
}io  Carbons. 

311  Medicinal  Plant}  Licorice. 
311  Ydlow  Ladies*  Slipper  and 
Painted  Cup. 

313  Peacock. 

314  Willow  Ptamdgan. 

315  SteUar*s  Jay. 

316  Ruddy  Duck. 

317  Muskrat. 

318  Medicinal  Plant)  Poppy. 

319  Primrose. 

310  Copper  and  Lead  Ores. 

311  American  Bittern. 
311  Scariet  Ibis. 

313  Masscna  Partridge. 

3M  Ring-biUed  Duck. 

3if  Medidnal  Plant)  Thyme. 

316  Bloodroot. 

317  Western  Blue  Grosbeak. 

318  SheUs. 

319  Magpie. 

330  Red-breasted  Nut-hatch. 
3}i  Purple  Martin. 

331  Ring-necked  Dove, 

333  Opossum. 

334  Genista. 

3}C  Medidnal  Plant)  Digitalis. 

336  Raven. 

337  WUson*s  Thrush. 
138  Red  or  Wood  Lily. 


354 
355 


339  Common  Sunfish. 

340  A  Mountain  River. 

341  Insects. 

341  Brittany— (Cows). 

343  Harvesting  in  the  Great  North- 

west. 

344  Homing  Pigeon. 

345  Swamp  Rose  Mallow. 

346  Ydlow  Ladies*  Slipper, 
j  New  England  Aster. 

**'    I  Late  Purple  Aster. 

348  Wild  Ydlow  or  Canadian  Lily. 

349  Vesper  Sparrow. 

350  Calico  Bass. 

351  Mountain  Lake. 
}5l  Fruit:  Banana. 

}5}  Oswego  Tea  or  Bee  Bdm. 
i  Fringed  Gentian. 
Qosed  or  Blind  Gentian. 
Tall  or  Giant  Sunflower. 
Black-eyed  Susan  or  Oxeye 
Daisy. 
3$6  Wild  Columbine. 
3f7  American  Redstart. 
3f8  Trout. 

359  Ocean  Waves. 

360  Domestic  Fowls. 

361  Western  WiUet. 
361  Bufllc-Hcad. 

363  American  Eared  Grebe. 

364  Louisiana  Tanager. 

36$  Luna  and  Polyphemus  Moths 

366  Prong-homed  Antdopc. 

367  Sendtlve  Plant. 

368  Medidnal  Plant)  Almond. 

369  Westem  Homed  Owl. 

370  Long-crested  Jay. 

371  Fulvous  Tree-duck. 
371  Red-breasted  Sapsucker. 

373  Pmmethean    and    Secroplia 

Moths. 

374  Irish  Setter. 

37(  Pitcher  Plant  (Nepenthe*). 

376  Mcdidnd  Plant)  Mandrake. 

377  Hawk  Owl. 

375  Knot  or  Robin  Snipe. ' 
379  White-wlngcd  CrossbiU. 
3S0  Townsend^  Warbler. 
381  Water  Shells. 

381  Collared  Usard. 
38}  Fruit:  Apple. 

384  Mcdidnd  Plant)  VaniUa. 

385  American  Rough4cggcd  and 

Young  Red-UiiedHawks. 

386  Short-biUed  DowUcher. 

387  Grcit-tdled  Grackle. 

388  Hooded  Warbler. 

389  Land  Shells. 

390  Gila  Monster. 

391  Mcdidnd  Plant)  Casda  Cin- 

namon. 
391  Fruit:  Pomegraaate. 
393  Owl  Parrot. 

194  Gray  Parrot. 

195  White  PcUcaa. 

396  Marbled  Morrdct. 

397  Black  Bear. 

398  Pond  and  River  Shells. 

399  Fralt:  Orange. 

400  Mcdidnd  Plant)  Pepper. 

401  Crested  Curassow. 
401  Hariequin  Duck. 
40}  Canada  Grouse. 
404  Dovekie. 

Beaver. 
Marine  ShdU. 

407  Fralt:  Lemon. 

408  Mcdidnd  Plant:  Cubebs. 

409  Audubon's  Oride. 

410  Marbled  Godwlt. 

411  Rusty  Blackbird  or  Grackle. 
411  Surf  Scoter. 

413  American  Elk. 

414  Nautilus  Shells. 

41$  Flowerst  Mountain  Laurd. 
Trailing  Arbutus. 

416  Mcdidnd  Plant:  Hops. 

417  Bullock's  Orlde. 

418  Sanderiing. 

419  Great  Northem  Shrike. 

410  Brandt's  Cormorant. 

411  Buffdo. 
411  Agates. 

41}  Flowers:  Great  Mdldn- 
Moth  Mullein. 
414  Mcdidnd  P.ant:  Cocoa  Fratt. 
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FIVE  GOOD  =— — = 
EDUCATIONAL  JOURNALS 

At  this  time  teachers  subscribe  for  their  school  papers  for  the  year. 
/ou  can't  do  better  than  to  take  some  of  these : 

I.  The  Review  of  Education.  ( Formerly  Child-Study  Monthly,)  An 
Educational  Review  of  Reviews.  lo  cents  a  copy,  ti  a  year. 
It  ia  to  the  teacher  what  the  '« Reyiew  of  Reyiews  "is  to  the 
busy  man « what  the ''Dial"  is  to  the  loTer  of  rood  booka. 
A  guide  to  the  progreesiye  teacher's  reading.  The  Rbvibw 
OP  Education  contains  48  pages,  8x10  inches,  each  month, 
supplemented  with  two  of  onr  exquisite  color  plates  of  birds. 
Thb  Rbvibw  OP  Education  does  not  seek  to  compete  with  its 
contemporaries,  but  rather  to  supplement  them  all. 

2.    N.  E.  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION ; 

Weekly;  $2.50  a  year. 

Teachers  need  the  help  which  the  JOURNAL  can  and  does  give. 
Among  the  prominent  contributors  for  the  coming  year  are  Dr.  Wm. 
T.  Harris,  U.  S.  Com.  of  Education,  Richard  G.  Boone,  Ph.  D.,  B. 
A.  Hinsdale,  LL.D.,  N.  C.  Schaeffer,  Ph.  D.,  J.  T.  Prince,  Ph.  D., 
George  H.  Martin,  Arthur  C.  Boyden,  Will  S.  Monroe,  Aaron  Gove, 
Prof.  C*  M.  Weed,  Sarah  L.  Arnold,  Margaret  E  Schallenbeiger. 

AMERICAN  PRIMARY  TEACHER;  $1.00  a  year. 

Our  list  of  contributors  includes  some  of  the  most  prominent 
teachers  In  this  country*  Among  them  we  would  mention  tne  fol- 
lowing: Sarah  L.  Arnold,  A.  C.  Boyden,'  Clarabel  Gllman,  W.  L. 
German,  Pamela  McArthnr  G)ie,  D.  R.  Augsburg,  Adelaide  V. 
Finch,  Jean  Halifax,  Ella  M.  Powers,  Lucy  Wheelock. 

MODERN  METHODS;  $1.00  a  year. 

Our  New  Monthly. 

The  first  number  of  this  paper  was  issued  June  '97.  It  consisted  of 
32  pages  devoted  entirely  to  Methods  and  Devices  for  Elementary 
and  Ungraded  Schools,  and  fully  illustrated.  Be  sure  to  examine 
this  new  paper  before  subsaibing  for  any  other. 

THE  SCHOOL  BULLETIN;  $1.00  a  year. 

THE  SCHOOL  BULLETIN  has  just  completed  its  twenty-third  year. 
It  has  been  edited  from  the  beginning  by  that  prince  of  educational 
editors,  C.  W.  Bardeen,  who  Is  the  Dana  of  the  educational  press, 
and  his  paper  is  the  New  York  Sun  of  School  journals.  Twenty 
thousand  teachers  of  New  York  read  the  BULLETIN  regularly.  If 
you  are  a  New  York  teacher  you  can't  afford  not  to  take  it  If  you 
^e  a  progressive  teacher  elsewhere,  try  it. 

Any  of  these  sent  upon  receipt  of  the  price.    Ten  percent  discount  on  any 
two  or  more  to  the  same  address,  twenty  percent  on  three  or  more. 

A.  W.  MUMPORD,  203  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago. 
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Ttjc    World    Rcvie^?^ 

CHICAGO'S  QREAT  WEEKLY  MAaAZINE 
PuUlsli«d  ev«ry  Saturday 

Has  the  largest  circulation  of  any  periodical  of  its  class  published  in  the  West. 
Appeals  to  a  cultured  class  of  readers.  Its  several 
departments  arc  devoted  to 

A  Review  of  the  Current  Events  of  the  Werld; 
Editorial  Discussions  of  PollUcal,  Economical  and 
5ockii  Questions;    Special   Magazine  Features; 
Bdocatloni  Uteraturo  and  Art;  Science  and  Ufe. 
Professor  M.  Vincent  O'Shea  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin conducts  the  department  on  Education  and  treats  the 
social  as  well  as  the  more  professional  phases  of  the  suhject 
in  sncli  a  waj  as  to  be  of  interest  to  parents  as  well  as  to 
teachers.     No  other  periodical  so  completely  covars  the  rang-e 
of  the  teacher's  horison.  To  read  The  Wobld  Rhvisw  weekly 
is  to  be  thorong-hlj  informed  on  all  matters  of  current  interest 
worth  remembering. 

The  Best  Pamlly  Magazine.— "It  is  the  best  paper 
of  its  kind  that  I  have  seen  either  east  or  west." 
-Professor  G.  L.  Collie,  Beloit  ColUge. 

H.  VINCENT  o-BHBA  Two  volumes  a  year,  each  fully  indexed.   A  com- 

DapsnmcBt  oi  BdncaiioB         pletc  encyclopedia  of  the  times.    Annual  subscription 

{2.50.     Introductory  rale   to   teachers  S2.00.     Advertisers  can  secure   special 

rates  before  the  second  volume  closes. 

THE  WORLD  REVIEW  COMPANY  ""SZ""" 
Of  BIRDS  AND  NATURE,  $1.50  a  Year. 

"Birds  and  Natcre  is  a  monthly  mag-asine  published  by  A,  W.  Mumford,  of  Chicago, 
who  is  the  Brst  publisher  to  make  larg-e  use  of  the  new  and  very  beautiful  process  of  color 
photography.  Each  number  of  the  mag-asine  contains  eight  full'page  pictures  of  birds, 
animals,  plants  and  scenes  in  nature  in  photographic  colors,  with  two  or  three  pages  of 
descriptive  letter  press  and  also  stories  and  sketches  for  nature  lovers.  It  Is  an  admirable 
publication  and  it  deserves  the  success  with  which  it  is  meeting.  Its  price  is  |1.£0  a  year." 
— America*  Church  Magazine. 


PRAISE  FOR  BIRDS  AND  NATURE  ($1.50) 


I  am  deliehted  with  every  nnmber  of  the  magazine. 
Cincinnati,  O.  Sept.,  17,  1901. 


Fred.  V.  Dearnesa. 


I  aasnre  yon,  I  thank  yon  very  much  for  your  yery  kind  and  generous  offer  renewal  Birds 
AND  Nature*  which  I  cheerfully  accept.  I  will  enclose  a  P.  O.  O.  for  Five  Dollars  for  the 
52  back  numbers  of  Biros  and  Naturb,  and  for  the  numbers  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
After  that  I  hope  to  become  a  subscriber  to  the  yery  neat  and  deserved  popular  magazine 
Birds  and  Naturb.  G.  W.  Jamieson, 

Vancouver,  B.  C,  Oct.  i,  1901.  Prin.  Mt.  Pleasant  School. 

I  enclose  a  check  for  $6;  for  back  numbers  Birds  and  Nature,  I5;  for  the  coming  year,  $1, 
Tannersville,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  25,  1901.  Fisher  Wood. 

We  prize  the  magazine  Birds  and  Nature  greatly  and  intend  to  continue  our  subscription 
indefinitely.  Mrs.  Mary  Grace  Canfield. 

Dover,  Me.,  April  2,  1901. 

Your  magazine  has  given  me  the  greatest  pleasure  ever  since  I  took  it.  I  look  forward 
each  month  to  its  appearance  and  reaa  it  through  from  cover  to  cover. 

Peabody,  Mass.,  March  28,  1901.  David  M.  Cheney. 

I  received  the  different  numbers  of  Birds  and  Nature  sent  me  by  you  in  very  good  shape, 
for  which  I  truly  thank  you.  I  appreciate  the  little  paper  very  much  and  shall  do  whatever 
lies  in  my  power  to  increase  its  circulation  and  popularity.  G.  W.  Jamieson . 

Vancouver,  B.  C,  Oct.  14,  1901.  • 

Please  find  enclosed  Money  Order  of  Five  Dollars  for  the  complete  set  of  Birds  and 
Nature  from  January,  1897,  to  December,  1901.  A.  M.  Drew. 

El  Dorado,  Calif.,  Oct  16,  1901. 

I  ran  across  a  stray  copy  of  your  magazine  for  June,  containing  in  addition  to  good  reading 
and  pictures,  several  offers  of  which  I  take  the  following  if  they  still  hold  good:  Offer  No.  6, 
all  the  magazines  to  December,  1901,  at  I5,  and  one  year's  subscription  from  then  at  I1.50  and 
premium  Birth  of  the  American  Flag,  No.  4.    I  enclose  M.  O.  for  amount.       H.  K.  Bogert. 

Mesa,  Colo.,  Sept.  24,  1901. 

The  magazine  is  one  of  the  finest  I  have  ever  seen  of  its  kind.  Effie  E.  Littlefield. 
No.  Tisbury,  Mass.,  Sept.  28,  1901. 


HOLIDAY  SONGS 

AND  EVERY-DAY  50NQS  AND  GAMES, 

By  EmUie  PoitltsoD.  Proffosely  illufltrmted  by  L.  J.  Bridgraao. 

Thia  book  has  been  long  in  preparation  and  is  published  at  great  expense, 
but  we  expect  for  it  a  warm  welcome  on  account  of  the  reputation  of  Miss  Pouls- 
son  and  a  permanent  popularity  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  merits. 

Attractive  cloth  cover*  price,  $j.oo.  . 

RflPHIfV  f\ND  REED 

j»j»j*j*  WE)f\VING  J^J^J^J^ 

By  Elizabeth  Sanborn  Knapp. 

The  book  will  contain,  also,  a  course  in  paper  and  cardboard  conatmction  and 
another  course  in  free  weaving  with  strips  of  cover  paper  of  contrasting  colors. 

The  raphia  and  reed  work  will  be  unique  and  of  great  help  to  all  who  are 
looking  for  something  new  and  attractive  for  the  lower  grades. 

Bound  in  cloth,  price,  50  cents* 

MILTON  BRADLEY  CO.,  Springfield,  ilass. 


NEW  TOBK, 
11  Bast  16th  St. 


PHILADBLPHIA, 

1838  Aroh  St. 


ATI.ANTA, 
168  Pe»ohtr««  St. 
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Tf)c  Old  and  Ncv  (Do^ 


A*  •*  •*  •*  m 
••••••••• 

We  had  heard  ao  mnch  of  the  Beethoven  Piano  which  Mr3.  John3on  sent  for, 
that  while  down  her  way  one  day  last  week  we  stopped  in  and  looked  at  it.  We  were  paid 
for  our  trouble.    It  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  magnificent  Pianos  we  have  ever  seen. 

The  case  is  made  of  that  beautiful  wood,  French  Burl  Walnut,  a  marvel  of  carved 
and  polished  work.  The  interior  construction  is  perfection  itself,  and  the  tone  I  Well,  it 
was  just  about  as  sweet  as  anything  we  ever  heard.  Asked  to  guess  the  price,  we  said 
$600.00  or  ^00.00  and  were  very  much  surprised  when  Mrs.  Johnson  informed  us  that  it 
was  considerably  under  $300.00.  When  requested  for  information  as  to  how  she  ever  ob- 
tained such  a  high  grade  piano  at  such  a  figure,  Mrs.  Johnson  replied  that  she  saw  the 
advertisement  of  the  Beethoven  Piano  Company,  Box  No.  I3I6,  Washington » 
N.  J.,  in  Rbvibw  of  Education,  and  sent  for  their  catalogue,  which  is  free.  It  was 
promptly  sent  and  although  she  had  no  immediate  intention  of  purchasing,  yet  the  Company 
made  her  a  special  offer  which  was  so  good  that  she  placed  her  order  within  a  day  or  two. 

Mrs.  Johnson  informs  us  that  she  never  dealt  with  more  polite  and  honest  people 
than  the  above  mentioned  Company.  The  Beethoven  Piano  Go.  are  the  pioneers  in 
a  new  industry,  that  of  manufacturing  and  selling  pianos  and  organs  direct  from  the 
factory  to  the  home  at  a  small  profit  over  the  cost  to  manufacture,  thus  saving  their 
customers  all  outside  profits.  We  advise  all  our  readers  to  send  and  get  a  Beethoven 
catalogue  whether  they  intend  to  purchase  now  or  later  on. 


The   Northern    Pacific   is    noted 
among  railways  for  its  advertis- 
ing matter.    Its  pamphlets,  fold- 
T^  7\    -|  .^^.,^_  ^-^r-^4-      ers,  booklets,  etc.,  are  tastefully  gotten  up  and 

X/  or    XTlIIJLI  OS  L      are  valuable  for  what  they  contain.    Here  is  a 

'  partial    list   of    what    MR.  CHAS.   5.   PEE. 

T^j       J.  "L   •  General  Pkss^nger  Agent*  SU  Paul,  ninii.»  will  send  out, 

l/NI  OLXJ.XI|0*      carefully  mailed,  upon  recept  of  prices  given.     Any  com- 

'  ^^  bination  can  be  maide,  and  money  or  express  orders,  sil- 
ver or  stamps  will  be  accepted.  This  is  a  fine  opportunity  to  obtain  good  descriptive 
reading  matter  for  little  or  nothing. 


WOKDBBLAND  1900^ 

An  ammal  pablicntioii,  beaatlfnUy  illnstralsd  la  color  and  half  tone.  This  aain- 
ber  treaU  partlcalarlr  of  tiie  history  of  the  Northern  Trademark,  the  Paclflc'e 
Caeter  Battlefield  la  Moa tana,  and  the  Tellowetoae  Park. 

MmiATUBB  WONDBBLAMD— 

A  aeat  and  dainty  publication  containing  a  complete  hietorr  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  Trademark.  The  artistic  corert  of  the  Wonderland  1901  are  need  in 
miniatnre. 

WII«D  IXOWBBS  FBOM  TBLLOW8TOMB — 

A  book  of  preeeed  wild  flowers  from  Yellowstone  Park,  showing  the  real  flowers 
in  their  natural  colors.  A  dainty  and  beanttfnl  sonrenir  — ten  specimens  of 
flowers  and  six  f  nil  pagv  illnstrations  of  Park  scenery.* 

TBLLOWSTONB  NATIONAL  PABK  — 

A  new  lU-page  book  in  strong,  flexible  corers,  irood  paoer,  plain  type,  illustrated, 
pocket  size,  a  compendium  and  descriptiTe  of  World's  Wonderland. 

OlilMBINO  MOUNT  BAINIBB  — 

An  illustrated  pocket-eise  book,  72  pafes,  in  stronf  flexible  corers,  printed  on 
heary  paper,  descriptiTe  of  an  ascent  of  the  highest  peak  in  the  United  States  — 
outside  of  Alaska— of  a  f  lacial  nature. 


Send 

Six  Cents. 


8«nd 

Four  Cents. 


Send 

Fifty  Cents. 


Rend 

Twenty- five 
Cents. 


Send 

Twenty-flTe 

Cents. 
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typical  forest  trees  in  Pbotogravnre  9x12. 


first  Scrici 

I.  Black  Oak. 

a.  White  Pioe. 

3*  American  Elm. 

4*  LomlMrdy  Poplar. 

5*  Tamarack. 

6.  5offt  Maple* 

7.  WiUow. 

8.  White  Birch. 


Sccead  Uriel 

I.  Red  Oak. 

J.  SUver  Leaf  Poplar. 

3.  Hickory. 

4.  Hard  Maple. 
5*  PIr  Balaam. 

6.  White  Ash. 

7.  White  Cedar. 

8.  Beech, 


QMrt  ScriM. 

1.  White  Oak. 

3.  Bhick  Walnut 

3*  Horae  Cheatnot. 

4*  Basawood  or  Linden. 

5*  Black  Aah. 

6.  Butternut. 

7*  Locuat. 


8.    BIttemnt  Hickory. 

40c.  a  Series;  the  Three  Series,  $1.00,  postpaid.. 


I  heartily  approve  of  the  idea  and 


SiR8:^Enclo8ed  please  find  a  check 


think  the  photographs  will  do  a  great  deal  for  {15.00,  for  which  please  forward  copies 
of  good.  The  tree  habit  with  trunk  and  of  year  publication.  They  are  just  what 
leaf  habit  is  admirable. 

John  M.  Coulter, 
Dept  of  Botsmy,  University  of  Chicago. 


we  need. 


Yours  truly, 

G.  Straubenmullbr, 
Associate  Superintendent,  New  York. 


No  teacher  should  be  without  a  set  of  theee  Foreet  Trees. 

SPECIAL  OPPER—BiRDS   and    Nature    one  year  and   a   complete  set    of    these 

Trees  for  onljr  92.00. 


A.  W.  MUMFORD,  Publisher, 


203  Michisran  Ave.,  Chicago. 


Titc  Orip 
Wrca,ving;: 
Needle  . . . 


The  Strongest,  Most  Pliable 

and  Surest  Needle  yet 

offered 

For  Kindergarten  Weaving 

Net  Price  per  Dozen,  00c. 


Kindergarten  Material. 


Lanes  Liquid  Color, 

8-2  6u  Bottle,  $(.25. 


The  Bett,  Chwpwt,  Most  CoBvenieat  Color 
for  Children's  Uie. 


J.  L.  HAMMETT  COMPANY, 


70  Fifth  Aventie,  New  York  Qty. 


352  Washington  Street,  Borton,  Mjlm 


^#M^###M 


80 
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Birds  and  Nature 

$1.50  a  Year 


Birds  and  Nature  is  a 
fine  magazine,  the  children 
enjoy  it  very  much. 

E.  L.  Jenks. 
Rockford.  III.,  Oct.  lo,  1901. 


I  have  been  a  subscriber 
to  Birds  and  Nature  since  it 
first  was  issued  and  like  it 
better  than  ever. 

Edward  Jepsen. 
Minneapolis,  Minn., 

Oct.  29,  igoi. 


Enclosed  find  five  dollars 
({5.00)  for  which  please 
send  me  magazines  from 
Jan.,  1897  to  Dec,  1901. 

Miss  Josie  Chancellor. 
Steinmetz,  Mo.,  Oct.  29, 1901 . 


A.W.MUMFOflD,Piibllshir 

203  Michigan  Ave. 
Chicago 


Birds  of  Lakeside  and  Prairie,  $1.00 

Nov.  II,  1901. 
Enclosed  find  order  for  which  please  send  me  "  Birds  of  Lakeside  and 
Prairie,"  by  Edward  B.  Clark. 

Mansfield,  Mo,  Thos.  H.  Musick. 


A.  W.  MUMFORD,  Publisher 


203  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 


IT  is  very  ictdom  we  give  &  periodical  a 
tsagthj  review,  for  it  li  alw&^a  con- 
aidered  that  It  does  not  take  ao  mnch 
apace  to  review  a  mag-azlue  as  it  does  a  book 
— but  if  we  forgret  ourselves  la  speaking'  of 
the  Chicago  Monthly  "  Birds  and  Nature," 
it  will  be  that  paper's  fanlt. 

Birds  and  Nature  la  a  4S-page  monthl  j  de- 
voted to  nature  and  Uluatrated  throughout 
bj  color  photograph  J,  pnbllsbing  in  natural 
color  pictures  of  birds,  animals,  Insects, 
flowers,  plants,  etc.,  at  the  rate  of  elifht 
pictures  a  month. 

We  have  before  ustbe  June  number,  which 
containa  a  great  many  nice  things.  Of  the 
birds  described  and  illustrated  In  colors 
there  are  Bullock's  Oriole,  Sanderlings,  the 
Great  Northern  Shrike,  Brant's  Cormorant. 
In  the  section  devoted  to  animals  we  see  the 
bison  in  colors.  The  three  remaining  color 
plates  are  devoted  respectively  to  Agates, 
the  Mullen,  and  the  Cocoa  fruit. 

These  plates  are  very  accurate  in  their 
likeness  to  the  natural  colors,  and  it  isseldom 
that  one  gets,  at  such  a  cost,  so  many  fine 
pictures,  and  they  are  not  chromos,  either— 
this  for  the  benefit  of  our  friends  who  In* 
vest  in  that  stock. 

We  wish  Birds  and  Nature  the  future  suc- 
cess it  deserves,  and  sincerely  hope  that 
through  it,  as  well  as  other  nature  period!* 
cals,  it  may  advance  tbs  cause  of  birds. — 
Ne:      ■     " 


ONLY  $so.oo  TO  CALIFORNIA  AND 
RETURN. 


CtoDeral  Convention  EpUcopal  Cborch,  Snn 
Fnuctoco,  Cal.,  Oct.  a.  1901. 

For  this  meeting  the  Chicago  Great 
Western  Railway  will  on  Sept.  19  to 
27,  sell  through  excursion  tickets  to 
San  Francisco,  good  to  return  Nov.  IJ, 
1901,  at  the  low  rate  of  tso.oo  for  the 
round  trip.  Rates  via  Portland,  Ore., 
^.00  higher.  Stop-overs  allowed. 
For  further  information  inquire  of  any 
Great  Western  Agent  or  J.  P.  Elmer, 
G.  P.  A.,  Chicago,  111. 


Of 

the 

World. 

CHICAOO-ST.  PAUL-MINNEAPOLIS 


The  St.  Paul   Road. 

(CblcsKO,  M llwukee  A  St.  Panl  R;.) 


Tims  tsblas,  nspa  and  InfomattoB 

fsTslabsd  OB  appllcstloQ  to 

7.  A.  Hn-LBB,  Ocnnsl  PasaniKSt  Arent. 


B  i  g  Z^  R^oatc 

BEST  LINE  PROM  THE 

North,  Northwest  and  West 

TO 

INDIflNflPOUS 
CINCINNflTI 
LOUISVILLE 

AND  ALL  POINTS 

South  and  Southeast 

For  map*,  ratea^  etc.,  addreaa 

W.  J.  LYNCH,  a.  P.  A  T.  A. 
CINCINNATI 


Tours  In  the  Rocky  ilountains. 

The  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  and  the  Rio 
Grande  Western  offers  to  tourists  in  Colo- 
rado, Utah  and  New  Mexico  the  choicest 
resorts,  and  to  the  transcontinental  traveler 
the  grandest  scenery.  Two  separate  and 
distinct  routes  through  the  Rockj  Moun- 
tains, all  through  tickets  available  via 
either.  The  direct  line  to  Cripple  Creek, 
the  gfreatest  gold  camp  on  earth.  Double 
daily  train  service  with  through  Pullman 
palace  and  tourist  sleeping  cars  between 
Chicago,  St.  I^uis,  Denver,  San  E^ncisco 
and  Los  Angeles,  and  Denver  and  Portland. 
The  best  line  to  Utah,  Idaho,  Montana, 
Oregon  and  Washington  via  the  "Ogden 
Gateway."  Dining  cars  (service  ala  carte) 
on  all  through  trains.  Write  S.  K.  Hooper, 
G.  P.  &.T.  A.,  Denver,  Colorado  for  illus- 
trated descriptive  pamphlets. 

Induetrial    Picturee. 

Size  6xg  inches. 

▲t  the  bottom  of  each  picture  ie  printed  a 
brief  deecnptioB. 

LUMBERING  SET,  TQN  CENTS 


A  L<Mr  Jam 

hog  Thawiair  Pond 

▲  J^nmber  Plaiit 

A  Typical  LnmberTard 

Reoelyiiir  Docke 

Home  Interior 


Lumber  0am  p 
Sawioir  Trees 
Hanling  I«otre 
Steam  Lof  i^oader 
Railwaj  I^oririar  in  a 

Foreet 
Before  the  Drire 

A.  W.  MUMPORD,  Publisher. 
ao3  MIchlgao  Ave.  Chicago*  III. 


I  HB  Wabash  Railroad  has  just  received  and  placed  in  service  on  its  lines  running  out 
V.  of  Chicago  the  following  new  equipment:  Eight  combination  baggage  and  passenger 
coaches,  thirty  palace  day  coaches,  ten  reclining  chair  cars,  three  cafe  cars  and  two 
dining  cars.  The  majc^ity  of  these  new  cars  are  seventy  feet  in  length,  and  fitted  with 
the  latest  style  wide  vestibules.  They  have  six  wheel  trucks  with  steel  wheels.  The  cars 
are  finished  in  the  finest  selected  Jago  mahogany.  The  lighting  is  by  Pintsch  gas  with 
the  exception  of  the  cafe,  dining  and  some  of  the  chair  cars,  which  are  unusually  well 
lighted  by  electricity,  the  fixtures  being  especially  designed  for  these  cars.  The  dining- 
cars  will  seat  twenty-nine  persons  and  have  ample  kitchen  space.  The  cafe  cars  will  seat 
eighteen  persons  in  the  cafe,  and  have  a  library  and  smoking-room  in  the  observation  end 
of  the  car  which  will  seat  fourteen  persons.  These  cars  also  contain  a  private  cafe  with 
seating  capacity  for  eight  persons.  These  new  cars  represent  the  highest  stage  of  the 
development  of  modern  car  building.  Nothing  has  been  omitted  and  no  expense  spared 
that  would  add  to  their  luxurious  elegance,  or  to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the 
patrons  of  the  Wabash  road. 

No  line  If  now  better  cqitlpped  than  the  WABASH  for  haodUog  business  to  the  Pan- American 

B^^osHloo*    Write  for  a  copy  of  Pan-American  f dder  containing  a  large  colored  map 

of  the  Exposition  grounds  and  zinc  etching  of  the  principal  btilldlngk 


F-  A.  PALMER,  Asst.  Geiu  Pass.  Agt 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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NEW  BOOKS 


Spelling  and  Word- 
Building 

By  EUGENE  BOUTON 
Siip*rUteiideiit  of  Schools,  PitUlleld,' Matt. 

7  ^34  ♦be   book  is  origrinal. 

WoTtL^^  rT^         -l-Mduals.   Pic- 

tares  tell  tKeTi'  .  '^g'  t^f   *  the  eye. 

Word -building    exerciscw  teacb   the 

phonetic  laws  that  control  the  spoiling 

of  regular  English  words.  First  reader 
words  onlj.    Over  250  illustrations. 

(In  Press.) 


Gildersleeve-Lodge 
Latin  Series 

Selections  from  the  Elegiac  Poets* 

by  Jessie  B.  Carter,  Princeton  Uni- 
versity. 

Cicero*  DeOffldls,  Book  I,  by  F.  E. 
Rockwood,  Bucknell  University. 

Cicero's  Second  PhlilpplCy  by  E*  G. 

Sihler,  New  York  University. 

Caesar's  Gallic  War,  Virgil's  Aeneld, 
and  a  new  Latin  Exercise  Book  will 
soon  be  added  to  the  Preparatory 
Series. 


Standard  Literature 
Series 

No.  46.  Qrandfather's  Chair,  Haw- 
thorne. A  historical  narrative  of  un- 
usual interest  for  boys  and  girls.  Nu- 
merous illustrations  appropriate  to 
the  story. 

No.  47.  The  Courtship  off  fllles 
StandUh  and  Other  Poems,  I^ngfel- 
low.  Thirty-three  complete  poems. 
With  biographical  and  critical  intro- 
duction by  Professor  Waachope.  Il- 
lustrated. 

No.  48.  (July)  will  be  Some  Famous 
Poets.  Poems  of  Goldsmith,  Gray, 
Burns,  Cowper,  Wordsworth. 


Maury's  Elementary 
Geography 

Revised  and  enlarged.  120  pages. 
Study  begins  at  pupil's  home.  The 
earth  as  a  unit  and  as  the  home  of 
man.  Homes  and  peoples  in  color, 
full  pages.  Colored  continental  re- 
lief maps.  The  numerous  illustrations 
from  photographs.  Each  picture 
teaches  a  definite  idea. 


University  Publishing  Co. 


NEW  YORK 


BOSTON 


NEW  ORLEANS 
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AN    EDUCATIONAL    REVIEW    OFREVIEWS 

{Formerly  The  Cbild'Study  Monthly) 


whoiiB  NumbbbV.  CHICAGO,  DECEMBER,   iqoi*  iocbhtsacopt. 
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EnUrtdai  Chicago  Post  Offkt  at  Steand  Class  MaiUr* 

Colored  Sapplement,  Mexican  Mot  Mot  and  ELingfisher,  with  this  number. 


The  Review  of  Education. 

PDBI.I8HBD  MOirTHl.T  BXOBPT  JDLT  AND  ADOrST. 

TERMS  AND  CONDITIONS  OF  PUBLICATION. 

PRICB.— The  •abscrlptlon  prlct  !•  one  dollar  a  year,  payable  in  advaace.  Single  copy  tea 
cents. 

POSTAOB  18  PRBPAIJ  by  the  pnblUher  for  all  stibtcHptlooe  in  the  United  SUtet, 
Canada  and  Mexico.    Pur  all  othe-  connt-lee  In  the  Postal  Udioa,  add  30  cents  for  postage. 

CHANGE  OP  ADDRBSS. -When  \  change  of  address  is  ordered,  both  the  new  and  the  old 
address  mast  be  riven.  Postmasters  are  not  allowed  to  forward  secoad-class  matter  nntll 
postag'e  Is  sent  to  prepay  charges.  It  costs  two  cenu  per  copy  to  forward  this  maffasine. 
Subscribers  who  do  oot  observe  this  mle  should  not  ask  us  to  send  duplicate  copies. 

DI:iCONTlNUANwB4.— If  asuDscriber  wishes  his  magaxioe  dlscontiuued  at  t be  expiration 
of  his  subscription,  notice  to  that  effect  should  be  sent,  otherwise  it  is  assumed  that  a  continu- 
ance of  the  subscription  is  desired. 

HOW  TO  RBMIT.— Remittances  should  be  sent  by  check,  draft,  express  order,  or  money 
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SOS  AtlehliTMi  Ave.,  Chlea^o,  HI. 
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Oorront  History  (Monthly) St. 60  •• 

N.  K.  Journal  of  Bdoeatlon  (Weekly) SS.ftO  ** 

Journal  of  Sehool  Geoirrapby    (Monthly) S1.00  ** 

Bdnoatlonal  Berlew    (Monthly) S8.00  *• 

88^  per  eeat  dlaooiuit  on  any  or  all  off  these  when  ordered  la  eomblnatlOB  with  •' 

of  Bdnoatloa.*'    Beat  to  one  or  sereral  addresses. 

A.  W.  MUMFOBD. 


M«MS?MSM5iMMM5i^^ 


HOLIDAY  BOOKS 


TIM  Jingle  Boek  x  Birds 

By  GDWARD  B.  CLARK. 

16  Gtlorod  Plate.  Price,  50o. 

This  book  of  jitigling  bird  verse  with  its 
16  colored  plates  of  beautiful  and  character- 
istic birds  will  be  certain  to  capture  the 
children  and  to  hold  the  attention  and  inter- 
est of  the  elders.  The  author  is  well  known 
to  bird  lovers  throughout  the  United  States 
by  his  field  sketches  of  bird  life.  Mr.  Clark, 
in  selecting*  the  birds  which  are  to  illustrate 
his  verse  was  careful  to  choose  only  those 
whose  names,  plumage  and  characteristics 
are  such  as  to  lend  themselves  readily  to  the 
motive  of  the  verse.  The  lines  are  not 
jingles  merely  but  jingles  which  have  a  well 
rounded  purpose  and  much  of  pith  and 
point.  The  color  scheme  of  the  cover  of 
The  Jingle  Book  of  Birds  will  be  strikingly 
beautiful.  The  younger  ones,  and  the  older 
ones,  too,  for  that  matter,  will  be  delighted 
with  this  book  for  a  Christmas  gift.  The 
author  is  intimately  known  to  thousands  of 
readers  by  the  articles  from  his  pen  which 
have  appeared  several  times  a  week  on  the 
editorial  page  of  the  Record-Herald  for  a 
long  time  past. 

A.  W.  MUMPORD,  Publisher, 

808  MIehlgsn  Ato.,  -  -  Chlemiro. 


ABC  Book  of  Birds 

for  chlidreo  large  or  small 

BY 

Mary  Cathbrinb  Judd 

with  nonsense  rhymes  for  little  ones 
and  prosy  sense  for  older  ones. 

26  colored  plates.  Price,  $1.00. 

Miss  Judd,  in  this,  has  prepared  a 
book  that  will  be  a  delight  to  every 
child  and  will  be  intensely  interesting 
to  every  adult  lover  of  birds.  Every 
letter  of  the  alphabet  is  illustrated  by 
a  beautiful  colored  picture  of  a  bird, 
whose  name  begins  with  that  initial. 
A  fun-provoking  rhyme  given,  with 
each  picture  for  the  children,  a  short 
prose  description  makes  them  inter- 
esting to  the  adult.  Miss  Judd,  prin- 
cipal of  one  of  the  public  schools  in 
Minneapolis,  is  already  well  known  as 
author  of  "  Classic  Myths"  and  "Wig- 
wam Stories." 

A.  W.  nunPORD,  Publisher,  ^ 

808  Mlehlg»n  Areane,  Ohle»co    # 


tbe  Psycbology  of  CMMbooa 

By  FREDERICK  TRACY^ 

I^ectorer  in  Philosophy  in  the  University  of 

Toronto. 

With  Introduction  by  Prbsidbnt  G.  Stan- 
i«SY  Haix,  of  Clark  University. 

Ootht  186  pages.  Retail  price^  90  cents. 


This  is  the  fifth  edition,  revised  and 
enlarged.  It  contains  a  new  chapter  on  the 
moral,  religions  and  aesthetic  education  of 
children.  The  book  is  of  unique  interest  to 
the  philologist  and  the  psycholbgist,  as 
well  as  to  the  teacher. 


Send    for    complete    descriptive    list  of 
Heath^s  Pedagogical  Library^  j/  volumes. 


D.  C.  HEATH  k  CO.,  Publishers 

Boston  New  York  Chicago 


FOR  75  CENTS 

We  will  send  the  following   thr^ 
games  to  one  address,  prepiiid.    O 
any  one  game  sent  upon  receipt  of 
price 

LITERATURE  GAME,  by  A.  W.  Mum  ford. 
500  questions  and  answers  on  Euglibh  and 
American  Literature.  100  cards,  1%  z  3 
inches.    Pricey  25  cents. 

QAMB  OP  INDUSTRIES.  400  questions  and 
answers  on  the  great  iodustricb  of  our 
country.  100  cards,  2X  x  3  inches.  Pricet 
25ceots» 

QAMB  OP  BIRDS.  Illustrations  of  popular 
birds  in  colors,  true  to  nature,  on  52  finely 
enameled  cards,  2%  x  Z%  inches.  Makes 
the  identification  of  our  birds  simple  and 
positive.    Price,  35  cents. 

These  games  are  so  interesting  and 
instructive  you'll  certainly  enjoy 
them.  Just  what  you  have  been 
wanting  for  the  school  and  home. 
Bsch  game  enclosed  in  case,  with 
full  directions  for  playing.    Address 

A.  W.  MUMFORD,  publishkr. 

203  Miehigan  Ave.,  Chicago. 


! 

i 
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A  Few  "Ife"  for  Teachers . . . 

IF  you  have  to  teach  MUSIC  in  your  grade, 
IF  you  have  to  teach  DRAWING  in  your  grade, 
IF  you  would  like  a  set  of  model  lessons  in 

READING, 
ARITHMETIC, 
GEOGRAPHY,  ETC. 

get  American  Education,  in  the  current  numbers  of  which  is 
an  excellent  and  practical  series  of  lessons  on  these  subjects. 

A  SAMPLE  COPY  FREE. 

NEW  YORK  EDUCATION  COMPANY, 

81  CHAPEL  5T.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
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fiandsome  l^olMay 

nou  tlH$e  UNiuNal  OffertMgi 


Birds  of  Cakeside  and  Prairie 

By  64iMra  B.  Clark     OPHto  $mm  Wnttnam  it  £«tor     Price,  $loo 

This  book  contains  sketches  of  bird  life  in  the  great  middle 
west  by  one  of  the  country's  closest  students  of  nature.  The  author 
takes  his  readers  afield  with  him  and  puts  them  in  close  touch  with 
the  birds  of  lakeside,  woodland  and  prairie. 

Mr.  Bdward  B.  Clark,  the  local  ornithologist  and  writer,  hat  written  "  Birds 
of  Lakeside  and  Prairie,"  which  A.  W.  Mumford  will  pnblish  soon.  Mr.  Clark's 
articles  on  bird  topics  haye  attracted  bird  lovers  in  widely  scattered  territory.  The 
matter  in  the  forthcoming  volnme  was  gleaned  from  nnmerous  trips  in  the  middle 
west,  a  territory  left  uncovered  by  writers  on  this  subject.  The  book  will  contain 
sixteen  colored  illustrations. — Chicago  Tridufu,  Sept,  6,  igoi, 

A.  W.  Mumford,  Chicago :  Please  send  me  by  express  twenty-five  copies  of 
<*Birds  of  Lakeside  and  Prairie. "~^.  T.  Smith,  Bookseiier,  Genesee  St,,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Cl)(  Jingle  Book  of  Birds 


By  eomira  B.  euirk        i6  CMorea  Platei 


Prke, 


This  book  is  for  both  the  children  and  the  elders.  The  lines  are 
not  jingles  merely  but  jingles  which  have  a  well  rounded  purpose  and 
much  of  pith  and  point.  The  color  scheme  of  the  cover  is  strikingly 
beautiful.    This  book  will  make  an  appropriate  Christmas  present. 

Beautiful  Bird  Calendar  for  1902 

This  is  the  most  strikingly  beautiful  calendar  ever  placed  before 
the  public.  It  is  done  in  red  and  gray  upon  the  most  expensive 
paper.  Upon  each  of  the  six  sheets  is  a  large  picture  of  a  bird  in  its 
natural  colors.  The  bird  in  each  instance  is  characteristic  of  the 
months  with  which  it  is  given.  No  more  beautiful  and  useful  holiday 
gift  can  be  found.    Order  now.    Price,  50  cents. 


Jl.  (U.  muinford,  PiiMtiDer     20$  mtcMdaii  Jive.,  CDicado 


The    Song    Budget     flusic    Series. 

$1.50PER  DOZ.,  $10  PER  HUNDRED. 

1.  The  Song  Budget.  Paper,  small  4to«  pp.  76,  IS  cts.  Leatherette,  2S  cts. 

2.  The  Song  Century.  Paper,  small  4to,  pp.  87,  IS  cts.  Leatherette,  2S  cts 

3.  The  Song  Patriot.    Paper,  small 4to,  pp.  80,  IS  cts.  Leatherette,  2S  cts. 

4.  The  Song  Budget  Music  Series  Combined,  containing  all  three 
€f  the  at)ove  In  one  volume,  with  opening  exercises  for  schools  added.  Cloth,  small 
4ID,  pp.  260.    SO  cts. 

The  distinguishing  features  of  the  Song  Budget  Music  Series,  of  which  nearly  half 
a  million  copies  have  been  sold,  are  these: 
1st    To  give  a  good  deal  for  the  money. 
2d.    To  i^ve  only  the  best  music. 
3d.    To  give  music  just  as  it  was  written. 
4th.    To  give  only  songs  that  are  strong. 

The  Sentence  Method  of  Teaching  Reading.     By  George  L. 

PARNHAM.    Qoth,  SOcts. 

As  the  word  method  was  a  step  above  the  alphabet  method,  so  the  sentence  method 
b  a  step  beyond  the  word  method.  *«The  unit  of  thought  is  the  sentence,"  and  if  the 
child  considers  the  words  as  units  in  learning  to  read,  he  must  unlearn  his  habits  of 
reading  in  order  to  read  naturally.  Mr.  Famham  shows  how  much  more  easily  child- 
ren will  learn  to  read,  and  how  much  better  they  will  read,  where  this  method  is  em- 
ployed. Fhe  book  is  in  general  use  all  over  the  country;  extensively  used  in  Chicago 
the  past  year. 

OLD    STORIES    RETOLD 

With  59  Original  lllustratrons.   By  PAUL  BINNER.   Boards,  16mo,  pp.  64.  2S  cts. 

It  Is  no  longer  a  question  whether  children  shall  read  fairy  tales.  Jlie  Gradgrinds 
have  been  silenced,  and  it  is  admitted  that  something  else  besides 'facts'*  shall  enter 
Into  the  education  of  children.  So  the  question  is  now  how  these  fairy  tales  may  be 
most  attnicttvely  presented  to  the  child,  and  surely  never  t)efore  have  they  appeared  In 
more  enticing  dre». 

EDUCATIONAL    GAMES 

Historical  Game,  **Our  Country,**  t>y  A.  M.  EDWARDS,  for  Home  and 
School.    100 cards, 2Xx3H  inches.    SOcts. 

The  cards  contain  500  questions  and  answers,  and  afford  a  most  interesting  as  well 
as  profitable  game  for  home  and  school. 

Geographical  Game,  *KXir  Country,*'  by  A.  M.  EDWARDS,  for  Home  and 
School.    100  cards  2Xx3H  inches,  50  cents.    Similar  to  Historical  Game. 

THE    GAME    OF    INDUSTRIES 

Is  an  educational  game  consisting  of  100  cards  and  400  questions  and  answers  on 
flie  great  Industries  of  our  country.   2^x3  inches,  25  cts. 

LITERATURE    GAME 

By  A.  W.  MUMFORD.  SOO  questions  and  answers  on  English  and  American  Ltt* 
mitottt.    100  cards,  2Xx3  Inches,  25  cts. 


The  Four  Games  to  One  Address  Prepaid  for  $  1  • 
A.  W.  MUIVIFORD,  Publisher, 

ao3  Michigan  Ayneua*  ....  Cliicago. 


stories  of  Bird  Life 

BY 

T.  GILBERT  PEARSON, 

Professor  off  Biology,  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College,  QreensborOt  N.  C. 

Beantlfylly  Illustrated  by  John  L.  RIdgway 
and  Miss  Elsie  Weatherby 

ONB  may  ro  far  and  not  find  a  more  sympathetic  observer  of  birds  than  Mr.  Pearson. 
He  knows  birds  as  few  men  have  known  them,  and  he  loves  them  with  a  love  that 
warms  every  word  that  he  writes  abont  them.  Moreover,  he  is  a  lover,  not  a 
maudlin  sentimentalist.  There  is  not  a  trac*  of  mawkishness  in  any  line  that  he  has 
written.  In  his  effort  to  translate  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  birds,  he  has  not  given 
them  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  people,  but  he  has  tried  to  get  down  to  the  bird  nature 
and  to  reveal  what  he  really  Mieves  to  be  that  nature.  It  is  this,  perhaps,  which  mainly 
distinguishes  his  book  from  so  many  studies  of  bird  life.  We  have  had  enough  of  fables 
—oi  birds  pictured  as  folks  in  feathers  ;  what  we  want  is  the  truth  about  the  birds  them- 
selves. 

As  a  well-known  teacher  who  examined  the  advance  sheets  of  the  book  remarked, 
it  might  well  be  called  '*a  biography  of  certain  birds  by  a  svmpathetic  but  truthful 
friena."  Every  story  is  of  a  robust,  healthful  type,  and  entertaining  to  a  high  degree. 
It  is  the  story  of  an  observer,  not  of  a  preacher. 

lamo.    Cloth.    326  fiages.    80  lllostratlons.    Price,  60  cents,  postfiald. 

The  B.  P.  Johnson  Pubhshins^  Company,  Richmond,  Va, 


^eaOtifdl  ^ird  (aleodar 

WE  ARE  ISSUING  FOR  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY  the  most  strik- 
ingly  beautiful  Calendar  ever  placed  before  the  public.  It  is  ten  and  a 
half  by  twelve  and  a  half  inches,  and  is  done  in  red  and  gray  upon  the 
most  expensive  paper.  Upon  each  of  the  sx  sheets  appeats  a  large 
picture  of  a  bird  in  its  natural  colors.  The  bird  in  each  instance  is  characteristic 
of  the  months  of  the  year  with  which  it  is  given.  Upon  the  reverse  of  each 
page  is  a  description  of  the  birds  and  their  habits,  written  by  Edward  B.  Clark. 
No  more  beautiful  and  useful  holiday  gift  can  be  found.  Order  now  for  your- 
self and  your  friends. 

PRICE  50  GENTS 


IIW.MUMFORD,  Publisher,  203  Michigan  nv6.,6hlGaQ0 


Quick  Work  at  Lon^  Distance. 

University  of  Wyomlng.^Sp^ci&i  dtlntry  i>tf#r.)— Tbet e  U  a  Tacaacr  at  the  head  of  the 
bneiaesti  department.  Man  wanted  April  1.  President  Smilej  iblnke  yon  do  not  bare  each  men, 
bat  has  consented  to  let  me  notify  jon.  The  salary  is  $1,200.  He  is  irolnf  to  Omaha  and  other 
places.  If  yon  have  a  ffood  man  yon  had  better  have  him  telegraph.— Pr^yi  Frank  H,  H»  Roberts 
(who  went  there  through  ttais  agency  In  1899),  March  22, 1901.    (Receive    March  24.) 

7VAr^a«.— Can  yoti  take  commercial  department  U'^lTersity  of  Wyoming  tweWe  hundred, 
begin  April  Erst?    Telegraph.~To  Principal  W,  B.  Carkari^  Coeymans,  N.  T.,  March  24. 

T*l*gram,—Q%A  take  commercial  department  UniTersity  of  Wyoming,  bsgla  April  first, 
twslTS  hnndred.~i/r.  CarkaH^  March  25. 

TeUgram.—QMM.  send  Immediately  Carhart,  graduate  Albany  normal,  has  taught  Albany 
business  college,  now  pridcipal,  good  man,  thirty-four  years,  married,  fine  penman,  all  right.— 
To  Prttidtui  SmiUy^  March  25. 

TV/rjfrafli.— Come  on  trial,  hundred  dollars  month,  expenses  one  way,  wire  M:amynf,^Pr indent 
^niOry,  if&rch  25.  — t      •-« 

TVAs^nMi.— President  Smiley  wires  come  on  trial,  expenses  one  way.  Adrise  acceptance.— 
To  Mr,  Carkort. 

TtUgram,—hAw\9%  me  regarding  trial,  for  how  long.— i/r.  Carkart^  March  26. 

7«/>/t^aai.— Consider  appointment  same  as  permanent.  Naturally  for  rest  of  school  year 
tliongh  not  specified.  Thev  talre  more  risk  than  yon.  Salary  one  hundred  a  moaUi.  U  yom  can 
do  the  work  you  will  stay.^To  Mr,Carkart^  March  26. 

7tfAr^aai.— Shall  probably  start  for  Laramie  some  time  Thursday.— jtfr.  CarMnrt^  March  26. 

7V/i;f>«ai.— Carhart  telegraplis  he  will  start  Thursday.— To  President  Smiley^  Match  2k 

7V^f>na«r.— Send  man  to  Coeymans  to-day  to  take  my  place.    I  qo  to-morrow.- Jfr.  Carkmrt, 

Telegram,— GiAj  Railey,  Cortland  graduate,  two  years  experience,  will  rsndi  yon  today*— To 


Mr,  Car 


^egra% 
Mart^ 


March  27. 


Xf-ie  Sohool  Bulletin  Agenoy 

C.  W.  BARDBBN,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Birds  of  Song  and  Story 

By  EUZABETH  and  JOSEPH  QRINNELL 

i6  Colored  Plates.         Price  $i.oo. 

These  authors  are  well  kaown  aa  lovers  of 
birds  aad  as  interesting'  writers  on  bird 
life.  Tbej  not  only  have  made  the  feathered 
kingdom  a  subject  of  outdoor  study  for  many 
years  but  they  have  been  explorers  in  the 
great  field  of  general  literature  for  the  pur- 
pose of  finding  all  that  it  holds  pertaining  to 
ourt>ird  friends.  The  habits  of  every  feath- 
ered friend  of  the  dooryard  and  of  the  deep 
woods  are  known  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grinnell 
just  as  intimately  as  are  the  legends  and  the 
folklore  of  other  aisles  touching  the  same 
bird.  The  title  "  Birds  of  Song  and  Story," 
is  an  eminently  fitting  one  for  the  book,  for 
in  a  few  words  it  describes  thoroughly  its 
scope.  There  is  a  charm  about  the  writings 
of  both  these  authors  that  will  appeal 
strongly  to  all  loveraof  good  literature  and 
eapectally  strongly  to  all  who  love  at  once 
to  read  the  printed  page  and  the  book  of 
nature.  Artistically,  '*  Birds  of  Song  and 
Story  "  will  be  made  as  nearly  perfect  as  it 
is  poaaible  that  any  book  may  be. 

A.  W.  MUMPORD,  Publisher 
ao3  Michigan  Ave.         -        •        Chicago 


NEW  YORK 

..ADOPTION 

«•  1  beg  to  advise  yon  that  a  cootract 
has  been  awarded  to  yon  by  the  Board 
of  Education.** 

A.  E.  PALMER,  Sec*y  of  Board, 
New  York. 

The  above  reference  is  to  the  first  three 
volumes  of  our  Birds  anb  Naturb  and  also 
the  168  loose  pictures  illustrating  them. 
These  books  and  pictures  are  not  only 
adopted  for  use  in  the  school  libraries  of 
New  York,  but  are  extensively  used  in 
schools  everywhere.  The  first  three  volumes 
adopted  contain  168  exquisite  pictures  of 
birds  in  natural  colors  produced  by  color 
photography.  The  list  price  per  volume  in 
cloth  is  $1.50,  the  special  price,  $1.15.  Iroosa 
pictures  assorted  as  desired,  2  cents  each,  in 
sets  of  168,  $1.75.    Address 

A.  W.  MUMFORD,  Publisher 
J03  Michigan  Ave.,        •        -        Chicago 

1186  BROADWAY,  N.  T. 


Greatest  of  all  Tonics 

Horsford's  Add  Phosphate 

It  removes  Mental  Depression,  Intense  Weariness 
and  loss  of  Nerve  Power — 

Invigorates  the  Entire  System. 


OF  BIRDS  AND  NATURE,  $J,50. 

I  enclose  you  herewith  check  for  $6.00  for  which  you  will  please  send  me 
Birds  and  Nature  for  the  6  years  ending  Jan.  i,  1903.  Shall  be  glad  to  receive 
same  at  once,  meaning  of  course,  the  back  numbers.    Yours  very  truly, 

Portland,  Me.,  Nov.  29,  1901.  C.  O.  BARROWS. 


TnKni  nCY  complete  Ladies'  Guide 

I  U IIU  bUM  I     Bj  Alicb  B.  Stockbam,  M.D. 

Prepaid  clotbt  92.25;  Morocco,  $275.  Sample  pafree 
free.  500,000 kOia.  Lliile  M.  Armatronr  writee:  ^If  I 
k«ew  I  wae  to  be  the  mother  of  Inanmerable  children 
It  would  hare  no  terrors  fnr  me,  so  f  reat  is  mj  con- 
lldettce  io  the  science  of  **TokoloAy."  Always 
eaves  pain— often  eaves  life. 

STOCKHAM  PUBLISHING  CO..  56  Fifth  Avt.,  Chicago 


TRU& 


A  msnoal  of 

Sl^XUAL  SCIEHCl^ 

for  yoang  men. 


MANHOOD  B7  E.  I.  sMphtri. .  ^ 

aires  koowledae  thst  lends  to  pnrigr  iu  tbongbt,  wnrd  end 
meL  rerenlloff  tmths  with  s  chssU  hand  Endorsed  by  ihs 
T  Ic  O.  ▲.  and  piumlnent  ministers  and  physlelans  erery- 
iHiere. 

Aichlson  Baptist:   **It  tells  whst  many  parents  do  not 
know,  and  whst  more  are  afraid  to  teU.'*   Lerant  cloth, 
829  pp.,  postpaid,  tl. 
STOOKIIAH  rUBUSIIIilO  G0.»66  riUh  flvf.,  ChlMflo. 


LONG'S  WCX)D  FOLK  SERIES 

By  WILLIAM  J.  LONG 

•     ■ 

WAYS   OF   WOOD   FOLK 

Sq.  tlmo.    Cloth*    205  pages,    lUtsstnited.  For  Introdtsctioiit  50  cents, 

WILDERNESS   WAYS 

Sq.  l2mo,    Qotiu    155  pages.    Iflttitrated,    For  Introductioii,  45  cents* 

SECRETS   OF  THE   WOODS 

Sq.  12  mo.    Qotiu    184  pages.    Illisstrated,    For  Introdtfctiont  50  cents. 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT. 


The  first  annual  message  of  President 
Roosevelt  has  been  given  to  Congress, 
and  to  the  public.  This  document  is  evi- 
dently from  the  pen  of  a  straightforward, 
earnest,  practical  and  scholarly  man.  "It 
contains  plain  statements  of  facts  and 
literally  bristles  with  recommendations." 
It  is  a  literary  production  well  worthy 
the  careful  and  thoughtful  perusal  of  all 
educated  people.  All  the  subjects  touched 
upon  are  treated  in  a  clear  and  concise 
manner  and  will  enlighten  the  reader  in 
regard  to  the  interests  of  our  country. 

The  following  paragraphs  are  of  spe- 
cial interest  to  those  connected  with  edu- 
cational institutions.  Regarding  our 
policy  toward  the  Indians  in  the  schools 
established    for    their    instruction,    the 

President  says: 

In  the  schools  the  education  should  be  ele- 
mentary and  largely  industrial.  The  need  of 
higher  education  among  the  Indians  is  lim- 
ited. On  the  reservations  care  should  be  taken 
to  try  to  suit  the  teaching  to  the  needs  of  the 
particular  Indian.  There  is  no  use  in  attempt- 
ing to  induce  agriculture  in  a  country  suited 
only  for  cattle  raising,  where  the  Indian  should 
be  made  a  stock  grower. 

Regarding  public  libraries  he  makes 
this  interesting  statement : 

Perhaps  the  most  characteristic  educational 
movement  of  the  last  fifty  years  is  that  which 
has  created  the  modem  public  library  and  de- 
veloped it  into  broad  and  active  service.  There 
are  now  over  5,000  public  libraries  in  the 
United  States,  the  product  of  this  period.  In 
addition  to  accumulating  material,  they  are 
also  striving  by  organization,  by  improvement 
in  method  and  by  co-operation  to  give  greater 
efficiency  to  the  material  they  hold,  to  make 
it  more  widely  useful,  and  by  avoidance  of 
unnecessary  duplication  in  process  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  its  administration. 


In  these  efforts  they  naturally  look  for  as- 
sistance to  the  federal  library,  which,  though 
still  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  so  entitl^, 
is  the  one  national  library  of  Uie  United  States. 
Already  the  largest  single  collection  of  books 
on  the  western  hemisphere,  and  certain  to  in- 
crease more  rapidly  than  any  other  through 
purchase,  exchange  and  the  operation  of  the 
copyright  law,  this  library  has  a  unique  op- 
portunity to  render  to  libraries  of  this  coun- 
try— ^to  American  scholarship— service  of  the 
highest  importance.  It  is  housed  in  a  building 
which  is  the  largest  and  most  magnificent  yet 
erected  for  library  use. 

Resources  are  now  being  provided  which  will 
develop  the  collection  properly,  equip  it  with 
the  apparatus  and  service  necessary  to  its  ef- 
fective use,  render  its  bibliographic  ^ork 
widely  available,  and  enable  it  to  become  not 
merely  a  center  of  research  but  the  chief  factor 
in  great  co-operative  efforts  for  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge  and  the  advancement  of  learning. 


Without  doubt  mistakes  are  made  in 
the  curriculum  and  administration  of  our 
public  schools.  These  faults  cannot  be 
remedied  by  sending  our  children  to  pri- 
vate schools.  The  latter  have  their  place.. 
Properly  conducted,  as  most  of  them  are,, 
they  are  worthy  of  patronage.  Their 
proper  ftmction,  however,  is  not  to  re- 
place the  public  school  but  to  extend  and 
round  out  its  curriculum.  President 
Roosevelt  has  set  an  example  that  it  is- 
well  to  follow.  In  an  editorial,  the  New 
York  Times  says : 

As  might  have  been  expected.  President 
Roosevelt  is  not  one  of  the  too  numerous 
Americans  who  are  ever  ready  to  extol  the 
public  schools  as  the  foundations  and  guard- 
ians of  our  institutions  and  our  liberties,  but 
who,  when  it  comes  to  the  educating  of  their 
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own  children,  contradict  their  preaching  b^ 
their  practice,  and  send  their  offspring  to  pn- 
vate  schools.  At  Oyster  Bay  the  Roosevelt 
children  gained  such  knowledge  of  books  and 
life  as  their  father  thought  they  needed  by 
going  to  the  school  attended  by  the  neighbor- 
ing children,  rich  and  poor.  When  their  fath- 
er's vice-presidential  term  began,  two  of  the 
Roosevelt  boys  entered  the  Force  public  schoc^ 
on  Massachusetts  avenue,  in  Washington,  and 
now  the  President  of  the  United  States  has  en- 
rolled his  third  son,  Kerroit,  among  the  pupils 
of  the  same  broadly  hospitable  institution.  This 
is  exactly  as  it  ought  to  be — not  particularly 
creditable,  except  hy  contrast  with  the  course 
of  those  who  by  implication  assert  that  the 
public  schools  are  only  for  the  children  of  the 
poor,  and  of  those  in  lowly  station,  but  plain, 
straightforward,  thoroughgoing  Americanism, 
and  an  example  which  cannot  fail  to  disturb 
the  smug  self-satisfaction  of  parents  whose 
course  draws  a  line  of  cruelly  invidious  dis- 
tinction among  the  children  of  the  land. 


faculties,  in  charge  respectively  of  Columbia 
College,  Barnard  College,  Teachers  College, 
and  the  University  Schools  of  Law,  Medicine, 
Applied  Science,  Pure  Science,  Philosophy  and 
Political  Science.  These  faculties  now  number 
385  officers  of  instruction,  and  these  colleges 
and  schools  are  now  attended  by  4,500  stu- 
dents. The  faculties  are  now  co-ordinated  with 
each  other  in  the  University  Council,  in  whidi 
all  the  educational  activities  and  interests  of 
the  university  are  officially  represented;  and  a 
complete  reaprocity  between  all  the  parts  of 
the  institution  and  also  with  the  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary  now  prevails.  The  library 
of  the  university  now  contains  311,000  volumes, 
and  the  wealth  of  the  corporation  is  now  esti- 
mated at  $18,000,000,  of  which  $i,so(VOOO  in 
round  numbers  represent  the  splendid  generos- 
ity and  munificence  of  Mr.  Low  himself.  And, 
finally,  the  university  is  now  located  upon  a 
site  and  possesses  a  physical  equipment  unsur- 
passed in  beauty,  comfort  and  completeness  by 
those  of  any  institution  of  learning  in  the 
world. 


Mr.  Seth  Low,  for  over  ten  years  the 
president  of  Columbia  University,  is  now 
the  mayor-elect  of  New  York  City.  That 
he  and  the  policy  which  he  represents 
were  popular,  was  demonstrated  by  the 
large  majority  polled  in  his  favor.  In 
the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the 
imiversity,  Mr.  Low  was  eminently  suc- 
cessful. During  his  years  of  service,  Co- 
Itmjbia  University  had  a  wonderful 
growth  and  the  influence  of  the  executive 
ability  of  the  president  has  spread 
throughout  the  educational  world. 

The  Council  of  the  University  at  a 
meeting  held  October  12,  1901,  while  ex- 
pressing deep  regret  at  the  retirement  of 
Mr.  Low  from  the  presidency,  adopted 
a  minute  which  contained  the  following 
statements  of  general  interest: 

When  Mr.  Low  became  the  president  of  Co- 
lumbia College,  in  the  academic  year  18^90, 
the  institution  consisted  of  four  faculties  in 
charge  respectively  of  the  Schools  of  Arts, 
Mines,  Law  and  Political  Science.  These  fac- 
ulties numbered  122  officers  of  instruction, 
and  these  schools  were  attended  by  1,134  stu- 
dents. The  faculties  were  connected  with 
each  other  only  through  the  president  and 
trustees  of  the  college,  and  the  schools  existed 
alongside  of  each  other,  without  any  principle 
or  custom  of  reciprocity.  The  library  of  the 
college  contained  92,000  volumes,  and  the 
wealth  of  the  corporation  was  estimated  at 
$10,500,000.  .  The  faculties,  schools,  library, 
and  entire  equipment  were  crowded  into  the 
narrow  and  noisy  quarters  bordering  on  the 
New  York  Central  Railway. 
Today  Columbia  University  consists  of  nine 


The  greater  attention  given  and  the  ef- 
forts recently  made  or  making  in  schools 
to  arouse  and  cultivate  the  citizenship 
sense  amcmg  children  must  be  gratifying 
to  every  thoughtful  person.  A  love  for 
the  institutions  of  one's  country  such 
that  one  is  ready  to  live  for  their  integ- 
rity and  permanence  is  a  sentiment  of 
slow  growth.  It  cannot  safely  be  left  to 
the  high  school  period,  nor  be  confined 
to  formal  lessons  from  a  text.  It  means 
more  than  a  knowledge  of  laws  and  or- 
dinances and  official  duties  and  statutory 
limitations  and  privileges.  A  safe  and 
self-respecting  companionship  with  one's 
fellows  in  adult  life  is  assured  only  when 
it  grows  out  of  a  habit  of  taking  others 
into  account  from  the  earliest  years. 
There  is  recognized  a  tendency  in  current 
educational  theory,  if  not  established  in 
practice,  to  fit  the  individual  into  the  so- 
cial group  in  which  he  is  destined  to  par- 
ticipate ;  and  that  the  schools  should  un- 
dertake this  responsibility.  Occasional 
schools  see  the  conditions  somewhat 
clearly,  though  measurable  results  must 
be  yet  many  years  in  the  future.  How  to 
select  the  material  and  how  to  order  the 
sequence  of  exercises,  and  how  to  present 
them  when  chosen,  and  how  to  relate 
them  to  the  accustomed  work  of  the 
school  must  call  for  the  clearest  thinking 
and  the  most  open-minded  concern  to 
find  the  truth  in  the  matter,  by  all  school 
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people.  A  dozen  schools  in  the  country 
are  making  contributions  to  the  study. 
Teachers  cannot  afford  to  be  indifferent 
to  the  movement.  It  promises  much  for 
the  future — ^not  to  the  children  alone,  but 
to  the  security  of  the  State. — Editorial  in 
Education, 


The  Ladies'  Home  Journal  is  publish- 
ing a  most  interesting  and  valuable  series 
of  articles  on  "The  Educaticwi  of  a  Child 
from  Eleven  to  Eighteen."  These  arti- 
cles are  full  of  instructive  and  helpful 
thoughts.  In  one  of  them  Mr.  Edward 
Howard  Griggs,  the  writer,  says: 

We  have  seen  that  in  the  period  of  transi- 
tion from  childhood  to  manhood  occurs  the 
true  birth  of  personality,  the  awakening  of  the 
self-conscious  life  which  isolates  the  individual 
from  the  surrotmding  world  and  yet  gives  a 
wholly  new  capacity  for  loving  union  with 
other  lives.  This  twofold  change  is  not  all, 
however,  of  the  wonderful  development  which 
comes  at  this  epoch.  It  is  also  peculiarly  the 
time  of  awakening  to  independent  ideals  of 
life  which  henceforth,  changed  for  better  or 
worse,  are  to  be  guiding  stars  in  the  life  of  the 
human  being. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  young  child  is 
without  ideals,  but  his  are  not  in  the  same 
way  consciously  accepted  aims  of  conduct; 
they  are  largely  the  result  of  contiguity  and 
are  echoes  of  what  happens  to  be  the  personal 
world  about  him.  This  has  appeared  in  all 
recent  studies  of  children's  ideals—one  of  the 
most  fruitful  fields,  by  the  way,  that  have  been 
opened  up  in  modem  child-study.  The  little 
child  wants  to  be  like  papa,  or  the  doctor 
who  drives  the  horse,  or  the  man  who 
keeps  the  livery  stable  around  the  comer.  We 
can  all  remember  passing  through  a  series  of 
such  ideals  of  life,  each  of  which  was  absorb- 
ing for  a  time,  but  all  of  them  impressed  upon 
us  by  the  accident  of  environment.  As  the 
child  develops  he  reaches  out  into  an  ever- 
widening  world,  and  as  he  comes  into  contact 
with  the  history  and  literature  of  great  lives 
he  chooses  his  ideals  increasingly  from  the 
world-theater  and  less  and  less  from  the  neigh- 
borhood in  which  he  lives. 

It  is  at  this  period  of  transition  from 
childhood  to  manhood  that  there  is  an 
"awakening  of  conscious  personality 
which  brings  the  individual  face  to  face 
with  the  problems  of  his  own  existence, 
and  he  begins  to  formulate  his  ideals 
sometimes  even  to  intense  reaction  upon 
those  of  the  world  about  him."  Now 
when  both  the  mental  and  physical  being 
are  changing  rapidly  "ideals  come  not 
only  in  larger  measure  but  also  in  quite 
a  new  way." 


Early  in  the  month  of  November  there 
was  an  important  gathering  of  teachers  at 
the  University  of  Chicago.  It  was  the 
fifteenth  educational  conference  of  the 
academies  and  high  schools  affiliated  or 
co-operating  with  the  University.  One 
of  the  most  important  subjects  tmder  dis- 
cussion was  the  relation  between  the 
schools  and  colleges  athletic  sports.  A 
committee,  to  whom  the  questicm  had 
been  referred,  reported  in  favor  of  a  plan 
of  control,  formulated  by  Mr.  E.  G.  Coo- 
ley,  superintendent  of  the  Chicago 
schools.  In  these  schools  the  plan  has 
proved  effective  and  the  ccHnmittee  rec- 
ommended its  adoption  in  the  secondary 
schools  of  other  cities.  The  salient  fea- 
tures of  Mr.  Corley's  system  are  as  fol- 
lows: (i)  The  requirement  of  a  physi- 
cian's certificate  showing  the  physical 
condition  of  each  pupil,  who  may  wish 
to  participate  in  the  school  athletics ;  (2) 
The  requirement  that  the  pupil  shall  pre- 
sent the  written  consent  of  his  parents; 
(3)  The  requirement  that  the  pupil  shall 
maintain  a  high  degree  of  scholarship 
while  a  member  of  any  of  the  athletic 
teams  of  the  schools. 


The  words  of  Bishop  Spalding  are 
pointed,  full  of  vigor  and  always  contain 
meat  for  careful  thought  The  follow- 
ing from  his  pen  should  constantly  be  in 
the  mind  of  the  teacher  and  of  the  parent 
"The  question  of  education  is  primarily 
a  question  of  teachers ;  incidentally  only, 
a  'question  of  methods.  Information  is 
indispensable,  and  the  methods  by  which 
it  may  be  best  imparted  must  be  known 
and  employed  by  the  teacher;  but  the 
end  is  a  cultivated  mind,  opening  to  the 
light  as  flowers  to  the  morning  rays,  a 
thirst  for  knowledge  as  the  growing  com 
for  rain  and  sunshine. 


.  Dr.  W.  R.  Scott,  lecturer  on  political 
economy  at  St.  Andrew's  University,  has 
published  a  very  interesting  outline  of 
a  commercial  course  at  the  universities. 
He  contends  that  the  imiversities,  with- 
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out  competing  with  the  technical  schools, 
can  give  a  scientific  course  of  education 
which  shall  not  be  too  abstract  for  the 
wants  of  business  men.  He  defines  high- 
er commercial  education  as  "the  training 
of  those  who  are  intended  to  fill  respon- 
sible positicKis  in  business."  A  person 
who  is  to  take  part  in  the  management 
of  an  imdertaking  requires  a  wide  knowl- 
edge, best  gained  at  a  university,  of  many 
applied  sciences,  most  of  which  are  al- 
ready taught,  and  all  of  which  are  within 
the  limits  of  a  university  curriculum. 
Further  he  needs  a  training  which  shall 
be  accurate  as  well  as  wide ;  for  nowhere 
is  a  little  knowledge  more  dangerous 
than  in  commerce.  To  this  end  he  pro- 
poses the  institution  of  a  degree  corre- 
sponding to  the  B.Sc,  with  two  exami- 
nations. The  first  examination  should 
be  on  three  of  the  following  subjects; 
Agriculture,  chemistry,  history,  jurispru- 
dence, political  economy,  political  science. 
The  final  examination  should  be  on  a 
higher  standard  in  similar  subjects  more 
specialized  for  business  purposes,  with 
the  addition  of  commercial  and  interna- 
tional law,  geology,  engineering,  public 
finance,  and  local  government,  banking, 
etc.,  three  subjects  again  to  be  chosen. 
Dr.  Scott  suggests  that  a  modem  lan- 
guage should  be  required  in  the  prelim- 
inary, and  he  points  out  that  the  student 
might  with  advantage,  spend  five  months 
in  the  year  at  the  imiversity  studying  the 
theoretical  side,  and  during  the  remainder 
of  his  time  he  could  make  progress  in 
becoming  familiar  with  practical  details. 
This  seems  to  be  a  very  suggestive  course 
and  the  outcome  of  it  will  be  looked  for 
with  interest. — Editorial  in  the  School 
Reznew, 


The  importance  of  legalizing  and 
adopting  the  metric  system  of  weights 
and  measures  in  the  United  States  is  fre- 
quently demonstrated  in  our  commercial 
dealings  with  the  business  houses  of  Eu- 
ropean nations.  Consul  Hill,  in  a  recent 
report  from  Amsterdam,  strongly  recom- 
mends that  the  manufacturers  of  this 
country  adopt  this  system  in  their  foreign 
business  and  cites  the  following  transac- 


tion as  an  illustration  supporting  his  sug- 
gestion :  A  Holland  firm  recently  receiv- 
ed a  cable  oflfer  from  a  New  York  house 
for  two  thousand  barrels  of  potatoes. 
The  question  at  once  arose  as  to  how 
many  American  pounds  there  were  in  a 
barrel  of  potatoes.  As  a  result  a  whole 
day  was  lost  before  an  answer  could  be 
wired.  Had  it  been  possible  to  use  the 
metric  system  every  business  man  in 
Europe  would  have  understood  the  offer 
immediately. 


Two  hundred  years  ago  Elihu  Yale 
planted  a  little  acorn  at  New  Haven, 
Conn.;  today  a  giant  oak  stands  where 
this  seed  was  sown,  its  branches  reaching 
out  even  to  foreign  lands,  its  foliage  shel- 
tering the  best  and  noblest  activities  of 
this  republic. 

It  would  be  simply  impossible  for  any 
htmian  mind  to  measure  the  power  for 
advancement,  for  good,  for  liberty  and 
for  enlightenment  that  has  spread  itself 
throughout  this  country  and  the  world 
since  the  founding  of  Yale  University. 
Begun  originally  as  a  divinity  school,  it 
was  not  long  before  its  faculty  and  trus- 
tees recognized  that  there  was  no  better 
way  to  train  men  for  the  Christian  life 
than  to  fit  them  for  the  practical  things 
that  enter  into  earnest  business  and  pro- 
fessional pursuits  and  good  government. 

So  Yale  broadened.  Ceaselessly  she 
searched  for  truth ;  with  untiring  energy 
she  forced  her  way  into  the  homes  of  the 
land,  into  the  counting  room,  the  factory, 
the  market  and  the  shop;  with  unwaver- 
ing determination  she  fought  for  the  best 
in  citizenship,  in  government,  in  learning 
and  at  the  fireside.  Thus  she  became  in 
a  peculiar  manner  typical  of  that  Ameri- 
can spirit  which  she  has  been  such  a  large 
factor  in  fostering. 

In  the  torchlight  procession  of  students 
and  alumni  which  recently  wound 
through  the  streets  of  the  Elm  City  the 
Japanese  students  carried  a  float  bearing 
the  inscription:  "Japan  for  Yale  and 
Yale  for  Japan."  Nothing  could  more 
significantly  show  what  this  seat  of  learn- 
ing has  become  in  two  centuries.  First 
Yale  was  for  America  until  America  came 
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to  stand  for  Yale.  Then  the  more  pro- 
gressive countries  of  the  far  East  caught 
the  inspiration,  and  now  the  most  ad- 
vanced of  them  all  takes  up  the  old  idea 
and  in  the  sentiment  "Yale  for  Japan" 
forecasts  the  still  broader  purpose  of 
"Yale  for  the  world." 

Yale's  practical  achievements  make  her 
distinctively  the  most  notable  of  all  the 
American  institutions  of  learning.  She 
has  sent  out  men  to  do,  to  conquer,  to 
govern,  and  in  these  active  and  practical 
lines  her  graduates  lead  all  the  rest.  The 
growth,  strength,  broadness  and  vigor  of 
Old  Eli  are  but  an  epitome  of  all  these 
elements  in  the  nation  which  delights  to 
honor  Yale  today. — The  Chicago  Post. 


During  the  celebration  of  the  two  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
Yale  University,  in  October,  sixty-two 
honorary  degrees  were  conferred.  Of 
these  fourteen  were  conferred  for  emi- 
nence in  letters,  twelve  in  science,  ten  in 
public  service,  nine  in  education,  nine  in 
theology,  seven  in  law  and  one  in  art. 
The  list  of  names  of  the  persons  selected, 
which  includes  President  Roosevelt  and 
Mayor  Low,  shows  that  all  were  emi- 
nently fitted,  by  some  notable  public  work, 
to  receive  this  high  honor. 


Mr.  Brereton  holds  that  sports,  as  main- 
tained in  the  English  schools,  develop  in  the 
individual  qualities  that  make  for  moral  power 
in  the  collective  body.  They  foster  personal 
initiative  and  independence,  while  at  the  same 
time  they  quicken  the  sense  of  solidarity. 


Few  realize  how  much  there  is  to  learn 
from  nature  in  the  month  of  December. 
This  month  as  well  as  every  other  one 
in  the  year  furnishes  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  material  for  the  illustrative  teach- 
ing of  the  natural  sciences  of  our  pub- 
lic schools.  Miss  Julia  E.  Rogers  in  an 
article,  that  we  publish  in  this  ntmiber, 
calls  attention  to  the  interesting  things 
to  be  seen  in  December.  Miss  Rogers  is 
a  student  of  nature  and  soon  there  will 
be  issued  from  her  pen  a  useful  book  on 
trees. 


The  German  Associaticwi  for  Advanced 
Education,  which  includes  in  its  mem- 
bership the  prominent,  teachers  of  the 
Empire,  believes  that  the  American  sys- 
tem of  educational  uniformity  is  much 
needed  in  Germany.  To  this  end  the  as- 
sociation has  petitioned  Chancellor  von 
Bulow  to  establish  an  imperial  bureau 
similar  in  its  function  to  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education. 


Mr.  Qoudesley  S.  H.  Brereton  has 
been  appointed  on  a  special  commission 
to  inspect  the  secondary  schools  of  Ire- 
land. Brereton  will  be  remembered  as  a 
visitor  who  attracted  much  attention  at 
the  Detroit  meeting  pf  the  National  Edu- 
cational Association.  The  Educational 
Rezfiew  has  the  following  comment  on 
this  appointment: 

Mr.  Brereton  brings  to  this  work  a  mind  at 
once  candid  and  critical.  He  is  conservative  in 
all  matters  of  administration,  but  exceedingly 
liberal  in  his  views  of  education.  He  gives 
due  weight  to  physical  training  and  has  helped 
materially  in  awakening  an  interest  in  this 
subject  in  France.  His  work  on  the  educative 
value  of  sports  was  included  by  M.  Buisson 
among  the  matters  to  be  mastered  by  candi- 
dates for  the  Sorbonne  diploma  in  pedagogy, 
and  in  1898  a  debate  on  the  subject  was  held 
in  the  Sorbonne,  under  the  auspices  of  M.  Buis- 
son, in  which  Mr.  Brereton  participated  by 
special  invitation. 


During  the  present  year  the  National 
Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae  has 
added  to  its  roll  1400  members.  The 
association  now  has  a  total  membership 
of  4,000.  representing  twenty-two  col- 
leges. This  would  indicate  that  the 
number  of  women  taking  college  courses 
has  increased. 


Statistics  issued  by  the  authorities  of 
the  University  of  Berlin  show  a  large  at- 
tendance of  American  students.  This 
winter  there  are  registered  one  hundred 
men  and  fifty-two  women,  representing 
thirty  states  and  territories  of  the  United 
States. 
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FIVE  EVIDENCES  OF  AN  EDUCATION.* 

BY  NICHOLAS  MURRY  BUTLER, 
Columbia  Uniyersity. 


A  full  analysis  of  the  facts  of  life  as 
they  confront  us  today  would  show,  I  feel 
confident,  that  all  knowledges  and  all  in- 
fluences are  not  on  a  single  plane  of  indif- 
ference toward  the  human  mind  that 
would  be  educated.  All  parts  of  the  spir- 
itual machine  are  not  mutually  inter- 
changeable. There  are  needs  to  be  met 
and  longings  to  be  satisfied  that  will  not 
accept  any  vicarious  response  to  their  de- 
mands. The  scientific,  the  literary,  the 
aesthetic,  the  institutional  and  the  religious 
aspects  of  life  and  of  civilization,  while 
interdependent,  are  yet  independent  of 
each  other,  in  the  sense  that  no  one  of 
them  can  be  reduced  to  a  function  of 
another  or  can  be  stated  in  terms  of  an- 
other. Therefore,  each  of  these  five  as- 
pects must,  I  think,  be  represented  in 
some  degree  in  every  scheme  of  training 
which  has  education  for  its  end.  Never- 
theless, this  training  when  it  arrives  at 
education  will  not  suflfer  itself  to  be  meas- 
ured and  estimated  quantitatively  in  terms 
either  of  science,  of  letters,  of  art,  of  in- 
stitutions or  of  religion.  It  will  have  pro- 
duced certain  traits  of  intellect  and  of 
character  which  find  expression  in  ways 
open  to  the  observation  of  all  men,  and  it 
is  toward  these  traits  op  habits,  not  to- 
ward external  and  substantial  acquisition 
or  accomplishment,  that  one  must  turn  to 
find  the  true  and  sure  evidences  of  an 
education,  as  education  is  conceived  to- 
day. 

First  among  the  evidences  of  an  edu- 
cation I  name  correctness  and  precision 
in  the  use  of  the  mother  toneue.  Impor- 
tant as  this  power  is,  and  is  admitted  to 
be,  it  is  a  comparatively  new  thing  in 
education.  The  modem  European  lan- 
guages took  on  educational  significance 
only  when  the  decentralization  of  culture 
began  at  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
So  late  as  1549  Jacques  de  Bellay  sup- 
ported the  study  of  French  with  the  very 
mild  assertion  that  it  is  "not  so  poor  a 
tongue  as  many  think  it."  Mulcaster, 
writing  a  little  later,  found  it  necessary 


to  tell  why  his  book  on  education  was  put 
in  English  rather  than  in  Latin,  and  to 
defend  the  vernacular  when  he  referred 
to  its  educational  usefulness.  Melanch- 
thon  put  German  in  a  class  with  Greek 
and  Hebrew  and  contrasted  all  three  tm- 
favorably  with  Latin.  Indeed,  it  was 
not  until  the  present  German  emperor 
plainly  told  the  Berlin  school  conference 
of  1890  that  a  national  basis  was  lacking 
in  German  education ;  that  the  foundation 
of  the  gymnasitmi  course  of  study  must 
be  German ;  that  the  duty  of  the  school- 
masters was  to  train  the  young  to  become 
Germans,  not  Greeks  and  Romans,  and 
that  the  German  language  must  be  made 
the  center  around  which  all  other  subjects 
revolved,  that  a  revision  of  the  official 
school  program  was  brought  about  that 
made  place  for  the  really  serious  study 
of  the  German  language  and  literature. 
And  today,  where  the  influence  of  the 
English  universities  and  of  not  a  few 
American  colleges  is  potent,  the  study  of 
English  is  slight  and  insignificant  indeed. 
The  superstition  that  the  best  gate. to 
English  is  through  the  Latin  is  anything 
but  dead. 

But  for  the  great  mass  of  the  peonl** 
the  vernacular  is  not  only  the  established 
medium  of  instruction,  but  fortunately 
also  an  important  subject  of  study.  A 
chief  measure  of  educational  accomplish- 
ment is  the  ease,  the  correctness  and  the 
precision  with  which  one  uses  this  instru- 
ment. 

One's  hold  upon  the  English  tongue  is 
measured  by  his  choice  of  words  and  by 
his  use  of  idiom.  The  composite  charac- 
ter of  modem  English  oflFers  a  wide  field 
for  apt  and  happy  choice  of  expression. 
The  educated  man,  at  home  with  his 
mother  tongue,  moves  easily  about  in  its 
Saxon,  Romanic  and  Latin  elements,  and 
has  gained  by  long  experience  and  wide 
reading  a  knowledge  of  the  mental  inci- 
dence of  words  as  well  as  of  their  artistic 
effect.  He  is  hampered  by  no  set  formu- 
las, but  manifests  in  his  speech,  spoken 
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and  written,  the  characteristic  powers  and 
appreciation  of  his  nature.  The  educated 
man  is  of  necessity,  therefore,  a  constant 
reader  of  the  best  written  English.  He 
reads  not  for  conscious  imitation,  but  for 
unconscious  absorption  and  reflection.  He 
knows  the  wide  distinction  between  cor- 
rect English  on  the  one  hand  and  pedan- 
tic, or  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  "elegant," 
English  on  the  other.  He  is  more  likely 
to  "go  to  bed"  than  to  "retire,"  to  "get 
up"  than  to  "arise,"  to  have  "legs"  rather 
than  "limbs,"  to  "dress"  than  to  "clothe 
himself"  and  to  "make  a  speech"  rMher 
than  to  "deliver  an  oration."  He  knows 
that  "if  you  hear  poor  English  and  read 
poor  English  you  will  pretty  surely  speak 
poor  English  and  write  poor  English," 
and  governs  himself  accordingly.  He 
realizes  the  power  and  place  of  idiom  and 
its  relation  to  grammar,  and  shows  his 
skill  by  preserving  a  balance  between  the 
two  in  his  style.  He  would  follow  with 
intelligent  sympathy  the  scholarly  discus- 
sions of  idiom  and  of  grammar  by  Pro- 
fessor Earle  and  would  find  therein  the 
justification  of  much  of  his  best  practice. 
In  short,  in  his  use  of  his  mother  tongue 
he  would  give  sure  evidence  of  an  educa- 
tion. 

As  a  second  evidence  of  an  education 
I  name  those  refined  and  gentle  manners 
which  are  the  expression  of  fixed  habits 
of  thought  and  of  action.  "Manners  are 
behavior  and  good  breeding,"  as  Addison 
said,  but  they  are  more.  It  is  not  without 
significance  that  the  Latin  language  has 
but  a  single  word  (mores)  both  for 
usages,  habits,  manners  and  for  morals. 
Real  manners,  the  manners  of  a  truly  ed- 
ucated man  or  woman,  are  an  outward 
expression  of  intellectual  and  moral  con- 
viction. Sham  manners  are  a  veneer 
which  falls  away  at  the  dampening  touch 
of  the  first  selfish  suggestion.  Manners 
have  a  moral  significance  and  find  their 
basis  in  that  true  and  deepest  self-respect 
which  is  built  upon  respect  for  others.  An 
infallible  test  of  character  is  to  be  found 
in  one's  manners  toward  those  whom,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  the  world  may 
deem  his  inferiors.  A  man's  manners 
toward  his  equals  or  his  superiors  are 
shaped  by  too  many  motives  to  render 
their  interpretation  either  easy  or  certain. 
Manners  do  not  make  the  man,  but  man- 


ners reveal  the  man.  It  is  by  the  amount 
of  respect,  deference  and  courtesy  shown 
to  human  personality  as  such  that  we 
judge  whether  one  is  on  dress  parade  or 
whether  he  is  so  well  trained,  well  edu- 
cated and  so  habitually  ethical  in  thought 
and  action  that  he  realizes  his  proper  rela- 
tion to  his  fellows  and  reveals  his  realiza- 
tion in  his  manners.  As  Kant  insisted 
more  than  a  century  ago,  a  man  exists  as 
an  end  in  himself  and  not  merely  as  a 
means  to  be  arbitrarily  used  by  tfiis  or 
that  will,  and  in  all  his  actions,  whether 
thev  ccMicem  himself  alone  or  other  ra- 
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tional  beings,  he  must  always  be  regarded 
as  an  end.  True  manners  are  based  upon 
a  recognition  of  this  fact,  and  that  is  a 
poor  education  indeed  which  fails  to  in- 
culcate the  ethical  principle  and  the  man- 
ners that  embody  it. 

As  a  third  evidence  of  an  education  I 
name  the  power  and  habit  of  reflection. 
It  is  a  frequent  charge  against  us  mod- 
ems, particularly  against  Americans,  that 
we  are  losing  the  habit  of  reflection  and 
the  high  qudities  which  depend  upon  it. 
We  are  told  that  this  loss  is  a  necessary 
result  of  our  hurried  and  busy  lives,  of 
our  diverse  interests  and  of  the  annihila- 
tion of  space  and  time  by  steam  and  elec- 
tricity. The  whole  world  and  its  happen- 
ings are  brought  to  our  very  doors  by  the 
daily  newspaper.  Our  attention  leaps 
from  Manila  to  Pekin,  from  Pekin  to  the 
Transvaal  and  from  the  Transvaal  to  Ha- 
vana. We  are  torn  by  conflicting  or  im- 
connected  emotions  and  our  minds  are 
occupied  by  ideas  following  each  other 
with  such  rapidity  that  we  fail  to  get  a 
firm  and  deep  hold  of  any  one  of  the  great 
facts  that  come  into  our  lives.  This  is  the 
charge  which  even  sympathetic  critics 
bring  against  us. 

If  it  be  true — and  there  are  some  counts 
in  the  indictment  which  it  is  difiicult  to 
deny — then  one  of  the  most  precious  evi- 
dences of  an  education  is  slipping  from 
us  and  we  must  redouble  our  eflforts  to 
keep  fast  hold  upon  it.  For  an  unexam- 
ined life,  as  Socrates  unceasingly  insisted, 
is  not  worth  living".  The  life  which  asks 
no  questions  of  itself,  which  traces  events 
back  to  no  causes  and  forward  to  no  pur- 
poses, which  raises  no  vital  issues  of  prin- 
ciple and  which  seeks  no  interpretation  of 
what  passes  within  and  without,  is  not  a 
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human  life  at  all ;  it  is  the  life  of  an  ani- 
mal. 

Renan  was  right  when  he  held  that  the 
first  condition  for  the  development  of  the 
mind  is  that  it  shall  have  liberty,  and  lib- 
erty for  the  mind  means  freedom  from 
the  control  of  the  unreasonable  and  free- 
dom to  choose  the  reasonable  in  accord- 
ance with  principle.  A  body  of  principles 
is  a  necessary  possession  of  the  educated 
man.  His  development  is  always  with 
reference  to  his  principles,  and  proceeds 
by  evolution,  not  revolution. 

Philosophy  is,  of  course,  the  great  sin- 
gle study  by  which  the  power  of  reflection 
is  developed  until  it  beccHnes  a  habit,  but 
there  is  a  philosophic  study  of  literature, 
of  politics,  of  natural  science,  which 
makes  for  the  same  end.  The  question 
how,  whose  answer  is  science,  and  the 
question  why,  whose  answer  is  philoso- 
phy, are  the  beginnings  of  reflection.  A 
truly  educated  man  asks  both  questions 
continually,  and  as  a  result  is  habituated 
to  reflection. 

As  a  fourth  evidence  of  lan  education  I 
name  the  power  of  growth.  There  is  a 
t)rpe  of  mind  which,  when  trained  to  a 
certain  poiht,  ci^tallizes,  as  it  were,  and 
refuses  to  move  forward  thereafter.  This 
type  of  mind  fails  to  give  one  of  the  es- 
sential evidences  of  an  education.  It  has 
perhaps  acquired  much  and  promised 
much ;  bitt  somehow  or  other  the  promise 
is  not  fulfilled.  It  is  not  dead,  but  in  a 
trance.  Only  such  functions  are  per- 
formed as  serve  to  keep  it  where  it  is; 
there  is  no  movement,  no  development, 
no  new  power  or  accomplishment.  The 
impulse  to  continuous  study  and  to  that 
self -education  which  are  the  conditions  of 
permanent  intellectual  growth  is  wanting. 
Education  has  so  fair  failed  of  one  of  its 
chief  purposes. 

A  human  mind  continuing  to  grow  and 
to  develop  throughout  a  long  life  is  a 
splendid  and  impressive  sight.  It  was 
that  characteristic  in  Mr.  Gladstone  which 
made  his  personality  so  attractive  to 
young  and  ambitious  men.  They  were 
fired  bv  his  zeal  and  inspired  by  his  limit- 
less intellectual  energy.  To  have  passed 
from  being  "the  rising  hope  of  the  stem 
and  unbending  Tories"  in  i8'^8  to  the  un- 
challenged leadership  of  the  anti-Tory 
party  in  Great  Britain  a  generation  later, 


and  to  have  continued  to  grow  through- 
out an  exceptionally  long  life,  is  no  mean 
distinction ;  and  it  is  an  example  of  what, 
in  less  conspicuous  ways,  is  the  lot  of 
every  mind  whose  training  is  cflFective. 
Broadened  views,  widened  sympathies, 
deepened  insights,  are  the  accompani- 
ments of  growth. 

For  this  growth  a  many-sided  interest 
is  necessary,  and  this  is  why  growth  and 
intellectual  and  moral  narrowness  are 
eternally  at  war.  There  is  much  in  our 
modem  education  which  is  uneducational 
because  it  makes  growth  diflicult,  if  not 
impossible.  Early  specialization,  with  its 
attendant  limited  range  both  of  informa- 
tion and  of  interest,  is  an  enemy  of 
growth.  Turning  from  the  distasteful 
before  it  is  understood  is  ah  enemy  of 
growth.  Failure  to  see  the  relation  of 
the  subject  of  one's  special  interest  to 
other  subjects  is  an  enemy  of  growth. 
The  pretense  of  investigation  and  discov- 
ery before  mastering  existent  knowledge 
is  an  enemy  of  growth.  The  habit  of 
cynical  indifference  toward  men  and 
things  and  of  aloofness  from  them,  sc«ne- 
times  supposed  to  be  peculiarly  academic, 
is  an  enemy  of  growth.  These,  then,  are 
all  to  be  shunned  while  formal  education 
is  going  on,  if  it  is  to  carry  with  it  the 
priceless  gift  of  an  impulse  to  continuous 
growth. 

And  as  a  fifth  evidence  of  an  education 
I  name  efficiency,  the  power  to  do.  The 
time  has  long  since  gone  by,  if  it  ever  was, 
when  contemplation  pure  and  simple, 
withdrawal  from  the  world  and  its  activi- 
,  ties  or  intelligent  incompetence  was  a  de- 
fensible ideal  of  education.  Today  the 
truly  educated  man  must  be,  in  some 
sense,  efficient.  With  brain,  tongue  or 
hand  he  must  be  able  to  express  his 
knowledge  and  so  leave  the  world  other 
than  he  found  it.  Mr.  James  is  simply 
summing  up  what  physiology  and  psy- 
chology both  teach  when  he  exclaims: 
"No  reception  without  reaction,  no  im- 
pression without  correlative  expression — 
this  is  the  great  maxim  which  the  teacher 
ought  never  to  forget.  An  impression 
which  simply  flows  in  at  the  pupil's  eyes 
or  ears  and  in  no  way  modifies  his  active 
life  is  an  impression  gone  to  waste.  It  is 
physiologically  incomplete.  It  leaves  no 
fruits  behind  it  in  the  way  of  capacity 
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acquired.  Even  as  mere  impression  it 
fails  to  produce  its  proper  eflfect  upon  the 
memory;  for  to  remain  fully  among  the 
acquisitions  of  the  latter  faculty  it  must 
be  wrought  into  the  whole  cycle  of  our 
operations.  Its  motor  consequences  are 
what  clinch  it."  This  is  just  as  true  of 
knowledge  in  general  as  of  impressions. 
Indefinite  absorption  without  production 
is  fatal  both  to  character  and  to  the  high- 
est intellectual  power.  Do  something  and 
be  able  to  do  it  well;  express  what  you 
know  in  some  helpful  and  substantial 
form;  produce  and  do  not  everlastingly 
feel  only  and  revel  in  feelings — ^these  are 
counsels  which  make  for  a  real  education 
and  against  that  sham  form  of  it  which  is 
easily  recognized  as  well-informed  capac- 
ity. Our  colleges  and  imiversities  abound 
in  false  notions,  notions  as  unscientific  as 
they  are  tmphilosophical,  of  the  supposed 
value  of  knowledge,  information,  for  its 
own  sake.  It  has  none.  The  date  of  the 
discovery  of  America  is  in  itself  as  mean- 
ingless as  the  date  of  the  birth  of  the 
youngest  blade  of  grass  in  the  neighbor- 
ing field;  it  means  something  because  it 
is  part  of  a  larger  knowledge-whole,  be- 
cause it  has  relations,  applications,  uses ; 
and  for  the  student  who  sees  none  of  these 
and  knows  none  of  them  America  was 
discovered  in  1249  quite  as  much  as  it 
was  in  1492. 

High  efficiency  is  primarily  an  intel- 
lectual affair,  and  only  longo  iniervallo 
does  it  take  on  anything  approaching  a 
mechanical  form.  Its  mechanical  form 
is  always  wholly  subordinate  to  its 
springs  in  the  intellect.  It  is  the  out- 
growth of  an  established  and  habitual 


relationship  between  intellect  and  will,  hy 
means  of  which  knowledge  is  constantly^ 
made  power.  For  knowledge  is  not 
power,  Bacon  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing, unless  it  is  made  so,  and  it  can^ 
be  made  so  only  by  him  who  possesses 
the  knowledge.  The  habit  of  makings 
knowledge  power  is  efficiency.  Without 
it  education  is  incomplete. 

These  five  characteristics,  then,  I  offer 
as  evidence  of  an  education — correctness 
and  precision  in  the  use  of  the  mother- 
tongue;  refined  and  gentle  manners^ 
which  are  the  expression  of  fixed  habits 
of  thought  and  action;  the  power  and 
habit  of  reflection ;  the  power  of  growth 
and  efficiency,  or  the  power  to  do.  On 
this  plane  the  physicist  may  meet  with 
the  philol<^an  and  the  naturalist  witb 
the  philosopher,  and  each  recognize  the 
fact  that  his  fellow  is  an  educated  man^ 
tho  the  range  of  their  information  is 
widely  different  and  the  centers  of  their 
highest  interests  are  far  apart.  They  are 
knit  together  in  a  brotherhood  by  the 
close  tie  of  those  tigiits  which  have  sprung 
out  of  the  reaction  of  their  minds  and 
wills  upon  that  which  has  fed  them  and 
brought  them  strength.  Without  these 
traits  men  are  not  truly  educated  and 
their  erudition,  however  vast,  is  of  no 
avail;  it  furnishes  a  museum,  not  a  de- 
veloped human  being. 

It  is  these  habits,  of  necessity  made  by- 
ourselves  alone,  begun  in  the  days  of 
school  and  college,  and  strengthened  with 
maturer  years  and  broader  experience, 
that  serve  to  show  to  ourselves  and  to 
others  that  we  have  discovered  the  secret 
of  gaining  an  education. 
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A  comprehensive  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject of  American  history  in  the  high 
school  involves  a  discussion  of  at  least 
four  practical  questions :  ( i )  In  which 
year  of  the  high-school  course  can  Amer- 
ican history  most  profitably  be  given? 
(2)  How  much  time,  all  things  amsid- 
ered,  should  be  devoted  to  it?  (3) 
What  should  be  the  scope  and  substance 
of  the  course?  (4)  How  can  it  best  be 
presented?  Being  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  the  first  question  and 
knowing  the  varying  practices  in  regard 
to  it,  I  shall  devote  my  attention  chiefly 
to  this  one. 

It  is  believed  that  these  inquiries  prop- 
erly stand  in  the  order  here  given.  The 
third  one,  dealing  with  the  substance  of 
the  course,  and  the  fourth,  relating  to 
method,  cannot  most  intelligently  be  dis- 
cussed, much  less  "settled,"  if  indeed 
any  settlement  is  possible  or  even  de- 
sirable, until  it  has  been  determined  when 
the  work  is  to  be  given  and  how  much 
time  is  to  be  devoted  to  it ;  for,  obviously, 
if  American  history  is  to  be  given  in 
the  first  year  to  immature  students  fresh 
from  the  grammar  school,  the  course  can- 
not have  the  same  scope  and  content  as 
if  given  in  the  fourth  year  to  students 
who  have  added  three  years  of  age  and 
maturity  since  leaving  the  eighth  grade. 
Neither,  for  similar  reasons,  can  the 
course  be  given  by  the  same  methods; 
for,  though  fundamentally  all  methods 
of  teaching  history  may  properly  be  the 
same,  yet  in  externals  at  least  they  must 
differ  greatly  to  be  adapted  to  students 
as  widely  separated  in  age  and  capacity 
as  are  first  year  and  fourth  year  high- 
school  pupils.  Dr.  John  Dewey  says  that 
method  in  its  last  analysis  is  "reducible 
to  the  question  of  the  order  of  develop- 
ment of  the  child's  powers  and  interests. 
The  law  of  presenting  and  treating  ma- 
terial is  the  law  implicit  in  the  child's 
own  nature."'     There  seems  to  be  little 


ground  for  controverting  this  opinion, 
and  its  application  here  is  direct.  A 
pupil  who  has  but  recently  left  the  gram- 
mar school  at  twelve  years  of  age  is  im- 
mature. Imagination  and  memory  for 
concrete  facts,  to  be  sure,  are  about  at 
their  zenith,  but  the  powers  of  critical 
comparison  and  abstract  reasoning  are 
comparatively  undeveloped.  He  is  in 
the  acquisitive  stage,  with  more  interest 
in  the  dramatic  forms  of  fact  and  episode 
than  in  their  true  historical  meaning. 
But  three  years  of  growth  make  of  him 
a  very  different  unit  of  mentality.  His 
interests,  powers,  and  habits  of  thought 
are  now  on  a  higher  plane ;  they  must  be 
appealed  to  by  different  means,  and  in 
turn  they  lead  to  different  ends.  Meth- 
ods and  scope,  in  other  words,  in  Amer- 
ican history,  as  in  any  other  subject,  are 
conditioned  by  its  place  in  the  course. 

If,  then,  the  matter  of  the  place  in 
the  course  claims  priority,  and  upon  it 
there  is  not  already  some  degree  of  uni- 
formity in  practice  in  high  schools,  it 
clearly  seems  to  demand  full  and  care- 
ful discussion.  I  believe  it  has  impor- 
tant claims  to  priority,  for  the  reasons 
above  suggested;  and  facts  show  that 
upon  it  there  is  the  widest  possible  vari- 
ance in  practice. 

In  response  to  ninety  circulars  sent  out 
to  accredited  high  schools  of  Wisconsin, 
sixty-seven  replies  were  received  in  time 
for  use  in  preparing  this  paper.  One 
question  asked  was:  "In  what  year  of 
the  course  is  American  history  given?" 
The  returns  show  that  the  time  ranges 
from  the  first  to  the  fourth  year — one 
school  giving  it  in  the  first,  forty-one  in 
the  second,  twelve  in  the  third,  seven  in 
the  fourth,  and  five  in  the  third  and 
fourth,  while  one  gives  no  American  his- 
tory at  all  beyond  the  grammar  depart- 
ment. Taking  these  results  to  be  rep- 
resentative, as  I  think  they  are,  the  show- 
ing is  that  somewhat  less  than  two-thirds 


(1)  A  psper  read  before  tbe  Intersotaolastic  History  Conferenoe,  st  Madison.  Wis.,  June  1,  1901.    The 
general  discussion  was  on  the  whole  question  of  **Amerioan  History  in  the  BUffb  Sobool  *' 

(2)  Quoted  by  Professor  J.  I.  Jegi,  in  tbe  JourruU  of  AdoUtcence,  Vol.  I,  Ko.  6,  p.  180. 
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of  the  accredited  schools  in  Wisconsin 
give  the  American  history  course  in  the 
second  year,  about  one-fifth  in  the  third 
year,  one-tenth  in  the  four,  and  nearly 
as  many  in  the  third  and  fourth. 

While  in  a  general  way  the  larger 
schools  put  the  American  history  latest, 
yet  the  above  division  does  not  appear 
to  follow  any  clear  classification  of  the 
schools  on  the  basis  of  size,  course,  in- 
structional force,  nor  other  visible  con- 
ditions. For  in  one  list  we  find  towns 
large  and  small,*  like  Arcadia  and  Janes- 
ville,  Durand  and  Fond  du  Lac,  Qinton- 
viUe  and  Stevens  Point,  Augusta  and 
Merrill.  In  another  list  stand  Mayville 
and  Sheboygan.  In  the  same  list  we  find 
schools  accredited  for  every  course  the 
university  oflFers,  and  others  that  are  ac- 
credited for  but  the  agricultural  and 
English  courses.  A  school  employing 
one  assistant  to  the  principal  stands  be- 
side another  employing  nine.  One  in 
which  history  is  taught  by  a  normal  grad- 
uate who  may  not  have  studied  Ameri- 
can history  since  leaving  the  high  school, 
stands  beside  one  in  which  the  subject 
is  taught  by  a  man  who  first  graduated 
from  a  normal  school,  then  entered  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  where  he  took 
the  civic-historical  course,  and  finally  took 
two  years  of  graduate  work  in  history. 
Thus  the  basis  of  division  according  to 
practice  is  extremely  obscure. 

Outside  of  Wisconsin  there  is  as  little 
unity  of  practice  as  within.  The  Report 
of  the  Committee  of  Seven  shows  that 
about  one-half  of  the  schools  of  the  coun- 
try at  large  put  American  history  late 
in  the  course,  after  general  or  European 
history ;  while  the  other  half  put  it  early 
in  the  curriculum,  before  European. 
Their  statement  of  conditions  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

(i)  About  one-third  of  the  schools 
follow  the  chronological  method,  taking 
up  in  succession  ancient  history,  general 
history,  and  modem  history  in  some 
form,  usually  English,  or  American,  or 
both ;  that  is  they  use  general  history  as 
a  bridge  between  ancient  times  and  our 
modem  nations.  (2)  A  much  smaller 
number  of  schools,  perhaps  a  seventh  of 
the  whole,  prefer  the  order :  general,  an- 


cient and  modem;  that  is,  first  of  all 
a  survey  of  the  whole  field  and  then  more 
detailed  study,  first  of  the  antient  period, 
then  of  the  modern.  This  method  is  apn 
parehtly  less  common  in  New  England 
than  in  the  West.  (3)  The  third  meth- 
od begins  with  American,  or  sometimes 
with  English  history,  and  then  takes  gen- 
eral history,  bringing  in  ancient  history 
last.  About  one-fifth  of  the  schools  re- 
porting use  this  system,  which  is  least 
common  in  the  middle  states,  and  which 
would  seem  to  be  devised  to  bring  ancient 
history  into  a  place  convenient  for  col- 
lege examinations.  (4)  A  fourth  meth- 
od, which  prevails  in  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  the  schools,  is  that  of  beginning 
with  American,  following  with  ancient 
history  and  ending  with  a  general  course ; 
that  is,  they  proceed  from  the  particular 
to  the  general. 

The  lines  of  classification  are  dim  here 
also.  In  short,  there  seems  to  be  wide 
variations  of  practice  in  the  matter  every- 
where, based  on  no  visible  diflferences  in 
the  condition  of  the  different  schools. 

If,  then,  we  are  to  discuss  the  scope 
and  the  method  of  presenting  American 
history  in  the  high  school,  we  must  either 
adapt  our  discussion  to  a  shifting  and  in- 
definite basis  or  else  come  to  some  sort 
of  a  conclusion  as  to  the  time  when  the 
course  can  be  most  profitably  given,  and 
then,  from  this  as  a  starting  point  con- 
sider the  other  questions. 

I  shall  begin  my  contribution  by  a 
statement  of  my  own  conviction,  namely, 
that  American  history  in  the  high  school 
should  follow  European  history  if  any 
is  given,  and  in  any  case  should  be  as 
late  in  the  course  as  possible,  preferably 
in  the  fourth  year,  assuming  no  increase 
in  the  average  amount  of  time  devoted 
to  history  and  no  change  from  the  pres- 
ent custom  of  five  exercises  per  week, 
which,  if  practicable,  would  offer  some 
advantages.  I  shall  support  my  position 
by  little  that  is  new,  but  shall  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  restate  arguments  that 
have  been  given  or  suggested  before  in 
substance  if  not  in  form.  If  the  argu- 
ments are  tenable  or  the  conclusion  an 
accepted  commonplace,  we  are  justified 
in  going  over  the  ground  with  the  hope 


(1)    Tbe  population  of  ttaene  places  aooordlng  to  tbe  last  census  is,  glren  in  order,  1278,  18,185;  1458,  15,U0; 
ISSA.  8687;  1815, 82960.    Ceruiu  BulUtin  No.  54.  February  7, 190L 
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that  reiteration  may  help  to  bring  prac- 
tice into  correspondence  with  opinion. 
If  they  are  not  tenable  they  are  presented 
for  criticism  and  correction. 

The  time  when  American  history  is  to 
be  given  in  the  high  school  is  conditioned 
to  a  large  extent  by  the  other  history 
work  the  pupil  has  had,  or  is  to  get  in 
the  high-school  course.  The  facts  are 
that  all  students  get  more  or  less  Ameri- 
can history  before  they  reach  the  high 
school.  Most  elementary  schools  give 
American  biography  extensively  through 
the  grades,  while  in  the  grammar  depart- 
niient  they  give  from  eighteen  to  thirty- 
six  weeks  of  regular  American  history 
with  a  text-book.  These  facts,  as  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  of  Seven  (p. 
38)  suggests,  satisfy  the  demand  made 
by  some  that  in  teaching  history  we 
should  begin  with  the  familiar  and  near 
and  proceed  to  the  new  and  remote.  But 
far  more  important,  they  furnish  a  posi- 
tive argtmient  for  putting  American  his- 
tory late  in  the  high-school  course  wheth- 
er American  history  alone  is  to  be  studied 
there,  or  European  history  is  to  be  studied 
also. 

I.  Let  us  suppose  that  American  his- 
tory only  is  to  be  given.  If  this  is  given 
for  the  last  time  in  the  early  years  of  the 
course  the  student  must  pursue  it  with 
little  advance  of  mental  strength  since 
last  he  studied  it;  and  as  substance  and 
method  are  both  conditioned  by  the  learn- 
er's mind,  the  course  must  be  to  a  large 
degree  similar  in  breadth,  content,  and 
method  to  the  work  done  in  the  grammar 
school.  It  becomes  essentially  a  review 
with  the  purpose  of  a  review  left  out,  a 
process  which  has  not  the  highest  edu- 
cational value.  If,  then,  only  American 
history  is  to  be  included  in  the  high 
school,  in  proportion  as  the  final  course 
comes  late  in  the  curriculimi,  in  that  de- 
gree will  the  student  be  able  to  bring  to 
it  greater  maturity  and  new  powers ;  de- 
veloped reason  and  judgment  supple- 
menting memory,  interest  in  facts  for 
their  content  supplanting  that  for  their 
dramatic  form,  power  to  generalize  en- 
hancing and  raising  the  plane  of  interest 
in  particulars;  in  that  degree  will  the 
work  become  a  new  view  rather  than 
a  review  in  the  ordinary  sense;  and  to 
that  extent  may  the  course  consist  of  new 


and  richer  materials  selected  from  wider 
sources,  and  worked  into  higher  forms 
of  thought  product  by  more  complex  pro- 
cesses of  study.  Better,  I  should  say,, 
shift  some  other  fourth  year  study,  that 
oflfers  entirely  new  interests  and  is  to  be 
taken  but  once,  back  to  the  second  year,, 
and  put  American  history  in  its  place,, 
than  to  go  over  American  history  earlier 
than  the  third  year.  Better  yet,  if  only 
one  course  is  to  come  in  the  high  school,, 
and  this  must  come  in  the  second  year,, 
strengthen  the  grammar-school  course 
and  make  that  in  the  high  school  Europe- 
an rather  than  American  history.  In- 
deed, if  only  one  year's  history  work  is 
to  be  done  in  the  high  school,  I  think,, 
since  considerable  American  history  work 
has  been  already  done,  that  no  matter 
in  what  year  it  is  put,  the  purposes  of 
culture  and  general  intelligence  may  pos- 
sibly be  better  served  by  making  it  Euro- 
pean history,  or  by  combining  English 
and  American  history  according  to  the 
suggestions  Of  the  Report  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  Seven  on  page  43.  But  in  any  case,, 
if  only  American  history  be  given  in  the 
high  school  and  it  is  ail  to  be  given  in 
one  year,  this  final  view  should  come  late 
in  the  course  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
to  admit  of  a  lapse  of  time  for  mental 
growth  after  the  grammar-school  work,, 
in  order  that  the  highest  total  good  may 
be  gained. 

2.  The  case  is  even  stronger  when  we 
start  with  the  other  assumption,  that  both 
European  and  American  history  be  given 
in  the  high  school  course.  This  assump- 
tion corresponds  with  the  facts  in  the 
large  majority  of  cases.  Most  high 
schools  of  good  standing  in  every  state 
give  in  addition  to  the  -American  history,. 
a  year  or  more  of  non- American  history, 
imder  the  heads  of  general ;  ancient  and 
English ;  or  ancient,  mediaeval  and  mod- 
em history.  That  this  should  precede 
American  history  seems  unquestionable^ 
if  alone  on  the  grounds  of  chronological 
and  logical  sequence.  And  no  purely 
psychological  grounds  the  argtunent  is 
even  stronger.  Apperceptively  consid- 
ered, a  knowledge  of  American  history 
must  be  insufficient  unless  based  on  some 
knowledge  of  the  world's  history.  Amer- 
ican history  did  not  begin  with  John 
Smith  nor  with  Christopher  Columbus. 
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This  the  student  must  not  only  know  in 
the  sense  of  having  read  or  heard  it  so 
stated,  but  he  must  realize  it  by  having 
come  in  touch  with  the  history  of  other 
nations  that  contributed  to  the  making  of 
America.  He  must  see  the  fundamental 
institutions  of  America  in  their  relation 
to  the  history  of  mankind.  In  the  words 
of  one  of  the  masters*  "the  political  his- 
tory of  the  American  people  can  be  right- 
ly understood  only  when  it  is  studied  in 
connection  with  that  general  process  of 
-evolution  which  has  been  going  on  from 
the  earliest  times,  and  of  which  it  is  it- 
self one  of  the  most  important  and  re- 
markable phases.  *  *  *  As  the 
town  meetings  of  New  England  are  line- 
ally descended  from  the  village  assemblies 
of  the  Aryans ;  as  our  huge  federal  union 
was  long  ago  foreshadowed  in  the  little 
leagues  of  Greek  cities,  and  Swiss  can- 
tons ;  so  the  great  political  problem  which 
we  are  *  *  *  solving,  is  the  very 
same  problem  upon  which  all  civilized 
peoples  have  been  working  ever  since  civ- 
ilization began.  *  *  *  When  thus 
considered  our  American  history  acquires 
added  dignity  and  interest.  When  view- 
ed in  this  light,  moreover,  not  only  does 
American  history  become  especially  in- 
teresting to  Englishmen,  but  English  his- 
tory [and  we  may  add  world  history]  is 
clothed  with  fresh  interest  for  Ameri- 
cans." In  short,  American  development 
is  the  crowning  work  of  a  great  part  of 
human  development.  And  in  order  that 
this  may  be  in  any  sense  realized,  Ameri- 
can history  should  b^  the  culmination  of 
any  history  course  in  American  schools. 

3.  There  is  another  consideration  that 
is  of  no  little  weight.  It  is  that  the  most 
intensive  history  course  given  should  be 
the  last,  and  that  American  history  forms 
the  best  basis  for  such  advanced  forms  of 
historical  study  as  are  possible  with  high 
school  classes. 

Advanced  history  work  must  be  done 
late  in  the  course  because  of  its  difficulty. 
No  study  in  the  curriculum  requires  a 
higher  order  of  powers  than  does  a  study 
of  history  by  methods  calculated  to  derive 
from  it  its  true  content,  an  introduction 
to  which  should  in  this  day  be  the  priv- 
ilege of  the  student  before  he  leaves  the 
^'people's  college."    To  such  work  there 


must  be  brought  power  to  assimilate, 
without  distraction,  reading  far  wider 
than  the  text.  There  must  be  training 
in  the  use  of  books,  in  patient  search  for 
facts,  discrimination  in  their  selection, 
and  judgment  in  their  classification  and 
interpretation.  All  this  is  necessary  to 
make  even  a  beginning  in  truest  historical 
study;  and  all  this  demands  a  maturity 
that  is  not  usually  attained  before  the 
fourth  high  school  year. 

As  a  basis  for  such  work  in  American 
schools,  American  history  furnishes  ma- 
terials more  accessible,  more  abundant, 
and  more  intelligible  than  does  English 
or  other  European  history.  I  foimd,  for 
example,  through  my  questionnaire,  that 
two-thirds  of  the  accredited  high  school 
libraries  in  Wisconsin  contain  full  or 
nearly  complete  sets  of  the  American 
Commonwealth  series  and  the  American 
Statesmen  series.  These  alone  are  a  rich 
collection  on  American  biography  and 
local  history.  Few  if  any  of  the  libraries 
have  parallel  sets  equally  useful  and  ex- 
tensive on  as  limited  a  field  of  European 
history.  Indeed,  none  such  are  available 
to  ordinary  high  schools.  And  even  if 
they  were  possessed,  they  would  be  found 
less  suitable  for  the  purposes.  To  use 
detailed  material,  even  secondary,  for  his- 
torical purposes,  one  needs  a  certain  ap- 
perceptive background,  gained  through 
life  experience,  to  give  orientation  into 
the  life  of  the  country  studied.  This  the 
student  has  of  American  life,  but  seldom 
of  European  life  at  the  high  school  age. 
And  when  it  comes  to  original  sources, 
those  for  Europe  in  the  first  place  are  not 
accessible  to  high  schools  in  abundance; 
and  for  any  but  recent  times  they  are  to 
a  large  extent  unintelligible  to  the  aver- 
age high  school  student  except  under  the 
most  careful  guidance.  American  history 
materials,  therefore,  are  more  plentiful, 
accessible,  and  usable,  and  therefore  more 
suitable  for  such  intensive  work  as  high 
school  students  may  have  time  to  do.  For 
this  reason  the  American  history  course 
should  be  given  at  a  time  when  the  stu- 
dent is  best  able  to  do  advanced  work, 
which  is  not  till  late  in  the  course. 

It  may  be  added  in  this  connection 
that,  other  things  being  equal,  it  is  per- 
haps  less   essential   in   preparation    for 


U)    Jobn  Fiske«  American  PoliUeal  Ideat,  Preface,  pp.  6, 7. 
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American  citizenship,  that  a  minuter 
knowledge  of  European  than  of  Ameri- 
can history  be  possessed. 

4.  Opinion  is  on  the  side  of  this  po- 
sition. This  is  the  recommendation  of 
the  Committee  of  Seven  who  speak  with 
authority.  In  my  inquiries  in  this  state 
I  found  that  many  who  are  giving  Ameri- 
can history  in  the  second  or  even  the 
third  year  believe  it  should  be  given 
later.  Of  the  forty-one  schools  in  which 
it  is  studied  in  the  second  year,  only 
eighteen  of  the  principals  are  satisfied 
with  its  place.  Nineteen  express  a  posi- 
tive opinion  that  it  should  be  placed 
later ;  three  are  undecided ;  and  one  gives 
no  answer  to  this  question.  Of  the  sixty- 
six  schools  giving  American  history, 
forty- four  principals,  just  two-thirds, 
positively  think  that  it  should  be  later 
than  the  second  year.  Of  these,  fifteen 
voted  for  the  fourth  year,  fifteen  for  the 
third  or  fourth,  and  fourteen  for  the 
third.  It  is  important  to  note  in  this 
connection  that  some  of  these  men  are 
principals  whose  interests  are  scientific 
or  classical.  Others  are  devotees  of 
European  rather  than  American  history. 
All  have  the  interests  of  the  whole  curri- 
culum at  heart.  This  illustrates  a  strong 
feeling  in  Wisconsin  in  favor  of  the  po- 
sition taken.  Of  thought  elsewhere,  the 
oft  quoted  Committee  of  Seven  reports 
"an  investigation  of  existing  conditions 
leads  us  to  believe  that  there  is  a  strong 
tendency  to  place  American  history  in  the 
last  year  of  the  course." 

To  summarize  the  considerations  thus 
far: 

The  place  where  American  history  is 
to  appear  in  the  course  claims  priority 
for  discussion  because  other  questions 
hinge  upon  it  to  a  large  degree,  because 
there  seems  to  be  a  baseless  variation  in 
practice,  and  because  the  dominant  prac- 
tice seems  to  be  contrary  to  the  best  teach- 
ings and  opinions. 

It  is  believed  that  American  history 
should  come  after  European  history  if 
any  is  given,  and  in  any  case  late  in  the 
course,  preferably  the  fourth  year,  be- 
cause, first,  American  history  is  exten- 
sively studied  below  the  high  school ;  sec- 
ond, to  take  it  again  and  for  the  last 
time  in  the  early  years  of  the  course 
would  not  be  so  profitable  in  total  re- 


sults as  if  given  later ;  third,  when  Euro- 
pean history  is  to  be  given,  the  laws  of 
chronological  and  logical  sequence  and 
the  psydiology  of  apperception  dictate 
that  it  should  precede  American  history ; 
fourth,  American  history  furnishes  a 
better  basis  than  European  for  such  in- 
tensive history  work  as  may  be  given, 
which  should  come  late  in  the  course  be- 
cause of  the  high  order  of  powers  it  in- 
volves ;  fifth,  opinion  here  and  elsewhere, 
not  by  any  means  confined  to  American 
history  specialists,  favors  putting  the 
American  history  as  late  in  the  course 
as  possible. 

In  conclusion,  the  hopeful  considera- 
tion to  anyone  who  takes  this  position  is 
that  a  large  part  of  what  is  asked  can  be 
gained  without  colliding  with  science, 
English,  Latin,  or  with  any  other  inter- 
est. Most  of  the  better  schools  give  both 
European  and  American  history.  Such 
have  only  to  change  the  order  of  the  two 
to  put  American  history  on  a  much  high- 
er plane  than  it  at  present  occupies.  All 
that  has  gone  before  has  been  based  on 
the  assumption  that  only  the  present 
amotmt  of  time  be  devoted  to  history. 
*  What  would  seem  a  strong  presumption 
in  favor  of  both  plenty  of  time  for  history 
and  also  for  a  choice  place  for  it  in  the 
course  is  the  fact  that  a  dominant  current 
of  thought  is  today  along  historical  and 
sociological  channels.  The  historical 
method  of  inquiry  pervades  every  other 
subject.  Interest  in  history  is  becoming 
widespread,  and  that  in  our  own  coun- 
try's history  especially  so.  This  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  American  history 
has  a  much  better  place  in  the  school  cur- 
riculum than  it  had  a  decade  ago.  Indeed, 
this  interest  has  been  forced  upon  us 
by  the  nature  of  our  current  problems 
which  lie  so  largely  in  civic,  economic  and 
sociologic  lines.  It  is  being  recognized 
that  fitness  to  cope  with  these  problems 
can  come  only  to  a  conservative,  histor- 
ical-minded and  enlightened  public,  who 
not  only  can  see  need  of  reform,  but  who 
also  understand  the  process  and  laws  of 
institutional  growth.  It  is  being  recog- 
nized that  one  of  the  most  practical  and 
useful  forms  of  equipment  that  can  be 
given  a  maturing  person  just  ready  to 
enter  into  the  duties  of  active  citizenship 
is  a  knowledge  of  how  our  American  in- 
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stitutions  came  to  be,  as  a  clue  to  know- 
ing whither  they  are  tending.  It  is  rec- 
ognized that  this  can  come  only  with  an 
intelligent  and  considerable  study  of 
American  history.     It  is  not  too  much 


to  hope  that  this  recognition  will  be  re- 
flected in  the  school  course  both  in  the 
amount  and  the  disposition  of  the  time 
devoted  to  this  subject. — The  School  Re- 
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THE  GRADED  SCHOOL— ITS  STRENGTH  AND  ITS 

WEAKNESS.* 

SUPERINTENDENT  JOSEPH   ROSIER, 
Fairmonnt,  West  Virginia. 


For  some  years  past  there  has  been 
much  discussion  in  some  circles  as  to 
the  comparative  merit  of  the  work  done 
in  the  town  or  city  graded  school  and 
of  that  done  in  the  common  ungraded 
country  school.  Leaders  in  educational 
thought,  whose  methods  are  mqstly 
destructive,  with  .  strong  denunciation, 
have  assailed  the  evils  of  the  graded 
school,  and,  that  their  criticisms  might 
appear  more  pungent,  they  have  pointed 
with  pricle  and  assurance  to  the  superior 
results  that  have  been  attained  in  the 
rural  school  with  its  freedom  from  sys- 
tem and  uniformity  and  its  license  to  in- 
dividual eflFort.  These  declarations  have 
been  made  with  such  confidence  that  the 
friends  and  supporters  of  graded  school 
systems,  conscious  of  the  weaknesses 
that  prevented  the  full  fruition  of  their 
ideas,  have  been  constrained  to  assume 
an  attitude  of  apology  or  to  embark  upon 
a  sea  of  educational  experiment  that  has 
added  dizziness  to  the  existing  feeling  of 
weakness. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  show  that  those 
who  have  been  so  fluent  in  their  descrip- 
tions of  the  advantages  to  be  enjoyed  in 
the  ungraded  country  school  and  whose 
condemnation  of  the  evils  prevailing  in 
graded  school  systems  has  been  so  broad 
and  so  persistent,  have  based  their  argu- 
ments upon  false  premises.  The  effi- 
ciency of  a  school  system  must  be  judged 
upon  the  basis  of  the  greatest  amount  of 
training  to  the  greatest  number  of  pu- 
pils. It  is  true  that  the  ungraded  school, 
surrounded  by  the  freedom  of  country 
life  and  in  close  touch  with  the  world  of 


nature,  aflfords  a  large  measure  of  op- 
portunity for  personal  effort  and  indi- 
vidual growth.  Many  men  of  great  pow- 
er and  influence  in  affairs  today  had 
their  souls  stirred  to  higher  things  for 
the  first  time  under  the  guiding  hand  of 
an  inspiring  teacher  in  a  rude  country 
schoolhouse.  But  the  success  of  a  school 
cannot  be  estimated  by  what  the  excep- 
tional boy  or  girl  gets  from  his  sur- 
roundings and  the  instruction  that  is 
placed  within  his  reach.  What  the 
school  does  for  the  average  boy  and  girl 
must  be  our  standard  for  fixing  the 
value  of  the  work  done  by  any  system  of 
education.  From  this  standpoint  those 
who  claim  superiority  for  the  ungraded 
school  must  admit  that  the  results  do  not 
substantiate  the  assertions  made. 

With  all  the  weaknesses  which  have 
been  pointed  out  by  the  educational 
critics  the  fact  still  remains  that  all  the 
movements  of  jjrogress  in  education 
have  had  their  inception  in  the  graded 
school  systems  of  the  country.  Uni- 
formity and  system  in  educational  work 
may  be  attended  by  a  train  of  evils,  but 
the  evils,  if  there  be  such,  are  the  results 
of  bad  administration  and  not  of  any 
inherent  fault.  The  great  strength  of 
the  graded  school  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  established  upon  the  principle  of  the 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number,  a 
principle  of  which  no  one  need  be 
ashamed,  and  for  which  no  one  need 
make  apology.  Union  schools  and  trans- 
portation of  pupils  in  those  country  com- 
munities where  educational  sentiment  is 
most  highly  developed  is  not  only  a  rec- 
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ognition  of  this  principle,  but  of  the  in- 
herent strength  of  the  graded  school 
itself.  Those  leaders  in  education  who 
have  been  inclined  to  accept  without  ref- 
utation the  criticisms  of  our  school  sys- 
tems by  captious  judges  need  to  be  re- 
minded that  those  who  have  established 
and  built  up  our  great  educational  sys- 
tems and  who  are  now  directing  and 
maintaining  them  may  well  be  proud  of 
their  workmanship. 

The  defect  which  is  most  commonly 
attributed  to  the  graded  school  is  that 
it  hinders  the  personal  and  individual 
devdopment  of  the  pupil.  It  is  well 
for  the  friends  of  graded  school  sys- 
tems to  admit  at  once  that  this  is  the 
most  vulnerable  part  of  that  which  they 
support  and  defend.  The  claim  that  the 
pupil  in  the  ungraded  school  has  oppor- 
tunities for  individual  development  not 
accorded  to  the  one  who  attends  the  city 
or  town  school  is  not  upheld  by  the  facts. 
It  is  true  that  there  are  exceptional  cases 
of  bright  boys  and  girls  who  because  of 
their  brightness  have  been  the  recipients 
of  the  special  attention  of  the  teacher. 
But  it  will  not  do  to  estimate  the  work 
of  a  school  and  of  a  teacher  by  what  has 
been  done  for  the  advancement  of  the 
smarter  pupils.  While  the  exceptional 
boy  in  the  county  school,  with  the  special 
assistance  of  the  teacher,  has  been  able 
to  equal  in  progress,  if  not  surpass  his 
brother  in  the  town  or  city,  the  boys  and 
girls  of  moderate  ability  have  been  neg- 
lected, and  those  who  were  most  in  need 
of  personal  and  individual  instruction 
have  received  the  least  attention. 

The  lack  of  individual  instruction  in 
the  graded  school  is  incidental  to  the 
system  and  not  necessarily  an  inherent 
I^irt  of  it.  In  other  words,  the  teacher 
in  charge  of  fifty  boys  and  girls  of  all 
degrees  of  advancement  in  an  ungraded 
school  is  compelled  by  the  very  condition 
of  things  to  recognize  and  attend  to  the 
individual  wants  of  each  pupil,  while  the 
teacher  in  charge  of  the  same  number 
of  pupils  of  uniform  age  and  advance- 
ment, having  greater  opportunities  for 
giving  each  pupil  personal  and  individual 
attention,  is  often  tempted  to  herd  her 
pupils  together  and  deal  with  the  mass 
rather  than  the  individual,  because  the 
system  from  a  certain  amount  of  simi- 


larity has  placed  the  children  all  in  one 
grade.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  teach- 
er of  a  grade  should  not  have  greater 
opportunities  for  attending  to  the  individ- 
ual needs  of  her  pupils  than  does  the 
teacher  of  an  ungraded  school.  Pupils 
of  a  grade  have  a  certain  amount  of  sim- 
ilarity. This  is  found  in  age,  in  mental 
and  physical  development,  and  in  the 
emotional  nature.  Recognizing  these 
facts,  no  one  can  deny  tihat  there  are 
many  advantages  in  placing  children  in 
the  grades  according  to  these  similarities. 
And  that  these  advantages  are  in  no  sense 
discounted  by  an3rthing  inherent  in  the 
graded  school  system.  The  trouble  has 
been  that  superintendents,  principals  and 
g^ade  teachers  have  assumed  that  the 
smiilarities  of  the  pupils  placed  in  a  grade 
in  accordance  with  our  systems  are 
greater  than  they  actually  are,  and,  acting 
upon  this  assumption,  courses  of  study 
and  methods  of  instruction  have  been 
formulated  with  particular  reference  to 
masses  of  pupils,  and  with  no  attention  to 
the  individual  pupil. 

The  weakness  of  the  graded  school 
in  this  respect  can  at  once  be  remedied 
by  teachers  giving  personal  recognition 
of  the  peculiar  mental,  physical  and  emo- 
tional characteristics  of  the  individual 
pupil.  This  does  not  mean  that  the 
teacher  shall  not  economize  time  by  bas- 
ing a  considerable  part  of  her  work  upon 
the  similarities  of  the  children  in  her 
grade.  My  meaning  cannot  be  more 
clearly  expressed  than  by  saying  that 
each  pupil  in  the  grade  should  feel  at  the 
close  of  the  day  that  it  has  received  some 
personal  message  or  attention  from  the 
teacher,  which  has  satisfied  an  individual 
longing,  or  supplied  an  individual  want. 

The  greatest  problem  growing  out  pf 
the  individual  needs  of  pupils  is  that  of 
grading  and  promotion.  This  question 
must  be  considered  not  only  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  pupil,  but  also  fr(Mn  the 
standpoint  of  the  course  of  study.  In 
connection  with  the  pupil  the  one  who 
attempts  to  solve  this  problem  must  take 
into  consideration  the  different  degrees  of 
natural  ability  in  the  pupil,  slow  and 
rapid  processes  of  mental  growth,  and 
irregularity  of  attendance  which  affects 
the  advancement  of  pupils  in  every  school. 
Difficult  as  are  the  questions  from  the 
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standpoint  of  the  pupils,  they  are  easy 
as  compared  with  those  dealing  with  the 
course  of  study  in  reference  to  the  pupil. 
As  a  prominent  educator  has  well  said : 
It  is  not  a  difficult  matter  to  move  pupils 
on  through  the  grades  at  irregular  inter- 
vals when  the  acquirement  of  so  much 
book  knowledge  in  a  formal  way  is  all 
that  is  required,  but  the  problem  becomes 
a  much  more  serious  and  difficult  one 
when  constant  provision  is  made  for  the 
thought  side  of  education  as  above  the 
formal  side.  The  real  test  of  a  plan  of 
promotion  with  reference  to  the  individ- 
ual needs  of  pupils  must  lie  in  its  power 
to  satisfjr  our  newer  conception  of  the 
course  of  study  and  our  newer  ideas  of 
teaching.  In  addition  I  would  say  that 
no  plan  of  promotion  which  sacrifices  the 
newer  conception  of  the  course  of  study 
can  have  good  results.  Time  as  an  ele- 
ment in  mental  growth,  and  the  thought 
process  as  a  means  of  mental  culture  far 
out-weigh  the  mechanical  completion  of 
a  text-book. 

In  order  that  these  problems  may  be 
properly  solved  the  teacher,  principal  and 
superintendent  must  bring  to  their  solu- 
tion the  ability  to  exercise  temperate  and 
impartial  judgment  in  dealing  with  the 
various  questions  that  arise  out  of  the 
peculiar  needs  of  individual  pupils.  They 
must  often  stand  as  the  umpire  between 
the  imreasonable  demands  of  the  too  am- 
bitious parent,  who  is  insistent  on  the 
advance  of  a  child  that  is  neither  physi- 
cally nor  mentally  able  to  meet  the  strain 
that  such  advancement  will  require,  and 
in  addition  to  this  they  must  be  able  to 
restrain  the  pupil  who  is  in  too  great 
haste  to  receive  promotion,  without 
checking  its  laudable  ambition  to  advance. 

In  some  cases  the  earnest  desire  to  free 
the  graded  school  from  the  evils  of  ma- 
chine methoiis  of  grading  and  promotion 
lead  to  the  adoption  of  such  plans  as  tend 
to  magnify  rather  than  lessen  the  things 


which  are  sought  to  be  avoided.  For  ex- 
ample, a  method  of  which  I  have  read 
considerable  and  have  seen  a  little  pro- 
vides what  its  iriends  are  pleased  to  call 
short  steps  clear  up  the  graded  ladder 
by  arranging  pupils  of  the  lowest  stand- 
ing in  the  first  row  of  seats  in  the  room,, 
the  next  highest  in  the  second  row  and  sa 
on.  Now,  I  am  impressed  that  this  meth- 
od of  such  numerous  grades  and  of  so- 
many  consequent  changes  must  result  in 
giving  the  pupil  a  magnified  conception^ 
of  the  machine,  and  a  too  self-conscious 
feeling  of  its  own  relation  to  it.  My 
opinion  is  that  the  less  the  pupil  is  im- 
pressed with  the  machine  of  grading  and 
promotion,  the  more  natural  and  thor- 
ough will  be  his  progress.  Too  often  our 
graded  schools  are  like  hothouses  in 
which  children  are  over-stimulated,  and 
surrounded  with  artificial  incentives  that 
give  a  sickly  cast  to  faces  that  ought  to 
shine  with  healtliy  ambition.  The  prob- 
lem of  promotion  is  a  difficult  one  at  best, 
but  it  becomes  doubly  so  when  a  whol^ 
school  lives  in  an  atmosphere  of  per  cents, 
requirements,  threats  of  demotion,  and 
promises  of  advancement.  In  such  a 
school  the  work  of  educating  children 
has  been  lost  sight  of  in  the  intense  strug- 
gle to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  ma- 
chine. I  think  we  have  magnified  this 
one  evil  by  paying  too  much  attention  to 
it.  The  graded  school  of  the  future  will 
not  be  so  much  of  a  machine  as  it  is  novi, 
and  more  of  a  work-shop  in  which  the 
individual  needs  of  all  pupils  will  be 
given  abundant  opportunity  for  free 
growth.  In  the  evolution  that  must  bring- 
great  changes  in  the  graded  school  sys- 
tem the  advantage  of  having  pupils  iir 
masses  for  instruction  and  discipline  will 
continue,  but  there  must  certainly  be 
greater  provision  for  individual  growth 
and  personal  effort. — The  West  Virginia^ 
School  Journal, 
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PSYCHOLOGY  AND  CLASS  INSTRUCTION 


BY  PROFESSOR  EDWARD  FRANKLIN  BUCHNER. 


There  is  something  soothing  in  the 
possession  of  a  general  principle.  It  leads 
us,  like  the  ccmfidence  in  grandmother's 
panacea,  to  be  calm  and  brave  in  facing 
the  problems  of  new  ills.  Education  has 
been  at  work  many  a  year  trying  to  get  a 
few  principles  which  would  explain  the 
facts  in  the  child's  life,  and  at  once  s^rve 
as  recipes  for  the  teacher  who  wishes  to 
know  "what  to  do  next"  in  child-training. 
In  this  respect,  pedagogy  is  more  ven- 
turesome than  our  accepted  sciences, 
which  are  satisfied  to  get  the  principles 
of  explanation  applicable  to  natural  phe- 
nomena, and  leave  to  others  the  inquiry 
into  the  application  of  those  principles 
in  the  interests  of  the  achievements  of 
civilization,  as,  e.  g.,  is  instanced  in  the 
relations  between  physics  and  engineer- 
ing. Pedagogy  continues  to  thrive,  how- 
ever, on  a  few  Janus-headed  principles, 
one  of  which  I  wish  to  consider  under  a 
title  which  suggests  both  theory  and  prac- 
tice. 

We  should  now-a-days  suspect  the 
soundness  of  a  teacher's  common  sense 
should  he  dissent  from  the  pedagogical 
precept: — "Awaken  and  emplov  the  pu- 
pil's self-activity."  Self-activity  seems 
to  strike  clearly  at  the  fundamental  fea- 
ture of  the  child's  constitution,  and  at 
once  to  express  briefly  the  patent  require- 
ment of  teaching.  Mental  development 
is  thus  said  to  be  development  from  with- 
in, and  not  from  without;  and  learning 
is  made  completely  the  result  of  constant 
doing  on  the  part  of  the  child.  This 
growing  appeal  to  self-activity  makes 
psychology  and  pedagogy  dynamic  in  one 
and  the  same  breath. 

When  we  proceed  to  inquire  into  the 
meaning  of  self -activity,  and  ask  for  a 
formulation  of  the  principle  thereof  for 
educational  ends,  it  is  discovered  that  the 
credulity  of  common-sense  is  altogether 
too  generous.  This  particular  region  of 
thought  cannot  be  illuminated  by  defini- 
tions as  these  are  ordinarily  projected. 
In  pedagogy,  as  elsewhere,  thinking  is 
readily  clogged  by  abstractions  and  catch- 
words, and  the  teacher  is  often  beguiled 
into  possessing  certain  conceptions 
through  the  mere  force  of  repetitions  by 


the  lesson-fashioners.  In  the  last  decade, 
"self-activity"  has  undoubtedly  become 
one  of  those  entrapping  catch-words, 
from  whose  baneful  influences  it  will  re- 
quire a  generation  of  critical  pedagogy 
to  free  us.  A  present  leader  in  educa- 
tional work  was  not  long  since  over-heard 
to  clinch  a  long  series  of  arguments  re- 
garding the  subject  of  "interest"  in 
school  work,  with  the  proposition,  "Given 
the  self-activity  of  the  mind,  the  mind  will 
act !" 

One  of  the  marked  weaknesses  in  the 
formulation  and  defense  of  the  principle 
of  self-activity  is  the  confusion  of  thought 
which  overlooks  the  radical  distinction 
which  must  be  made  between  self-activity 
as  a  fact  in  mind  structure  and  function, 
and  self-activity  as  a  principle  of  under- 
standing the  foregoing  fact  in  the  inter- 
est of  applying  it  to  educational  ends. 
Illustrations  of  this  confusion  abound  on 
every  hand;  for  example,  where  it  is 
maintained  that  mere  movement,  and 
even  provisions  for  movement,  are  taken 
as  an  inductive  basis  for  the  generaliza- 
tion represented  in  self-activity  as  a  prin- 
ciple. It  is  true  that  one  of  the  most 
widely  distributed  class  of  facts  in  human 
experience  is  that  of  movement.  Whith- 
ersoever we  may  turn  our  attention,  it  is 
there  met  either  with  actual  movement, 
or  with  adaptation  for  movement.  In  the 
physical  world,  movement  is  taken  as  an 
indication  and  as  a  measure  of  energy. 
The  actual  performance  of  some  sort  of 
movement  is  regarded  among  biological 
phenomena  as  a  universal  condition  of 
life  and  of  consciousness  in  the  mental 
realm. 

The  confusion  of  thought  with  which 
our  educationists  afe  charged  is  further 
instanced  in  the  fact  that  they  fail  to  see 
that  the  provisions  for  movement,  by  way 
of  structure;  the  life-history  of  particu- 
lar movements,  by  way  of  description; 
and  the  exact  functions  of  typical  move- 
ments in  their  biological  and  psychologi- 
cal effects,  are  three  distinct  phases  of 
one's  conception  of  movement  in  general, 
and  of  one's  treatment  of  any  movement 
in  particular.  Too  often  the  tendency  is 
to  consider  movement  in  one  phase  only, 
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and  to  insist  that  self-activity  is  going  on 
wherever  movement  is  observable.  Many 
movements,  as  such,  are  not  of  immediate 
ccHicem  in  education.  Some  of  these 
appear  in  the  early  stages  of  organic  de- 
velopment, and  would  ensue  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  provisions  for  education, 
specifically  regarded.  The  muscular  con- 
trol of  the  end-organs  of  sensation  repre- 
sent one  large  class  of  such  facts.  The 
walking  of  a  person,  for  example,  as  a 
series  of  mechanical  adjustments  which 
nature  provides  on  her  own  part,  is  not 
the  prime  thing  for  the  teacher's  atten- 
tion. (Class  instruction  may,  in  a  remote, 
organic  way,  be  dependent  upon  walking, 
as  an  essential  condition.)  When,  where, 
and  possibly  some  phases  of  how  the 
movement  takes  place,  are  important  items 
for  the  teacher.  Let  it  be  emphasized, 
however,  that  we  do  not  usually  speak  of 
the  child's  "learning  to  walk"  just  as 
though  that  process  were  pedagogically 
identical  with  "learning  to  do  long  divi- 
sion." 

If  we  approach  more  closely  to  a  de- 
scription of  self -activity,  we  soon  find  it 
to  be  something  which  the  teacher  cannot 
put  into  the  pupil.  It  is  that  which 
the  child  has,  or  has  not,  irrespect- 
ive of  the  teacher.  It  is  a  part  of  his 
structural  equipment  for  the  appropria- 
tion of  educational  material.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  significant  mode  of  expression  to 
say  "arouse,"  or  "awaken"  the  child's 
self-activity.  This  implication  of  slum- 
ber on  the  part  of  the  child's  mind  is 
not  entirely  misleading.  All  educational 
forces  must  find  the  child  fully  awake  ere 
they  enter  him  for  his  weal  or  woe.  In 
so  far  as  this  condition  of  acquisition  and 
expression  refers  to  voluntary  control, 
self-activity  is  of  one  kind  only,  appear- 
ing in  two  forms  of  positive  effort  and 
inhibiticm.  To  this  extent  it  does  not 
vary  in  quality  with  the  changes  in  ob- 
jects which  appear  in  the  work  of  a  class. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  characteristic  fea- 
tures of  self-activity  change  with  the  suc- 
cessive variations  in  the  content  of  the 
self.  Herein  the  accretions  of  experience 
alone  enable  the  pupil  to  cope  with  the 
array  of  objects  presented  in  the  course 
of  study  planned  for  the  carefully  graded 
school. 

The  teacher  is  largely  dependent  upon 


the  psychologist  for  an  analysis  and  char- 
acterization of  self -activity  and  the  ascer- 
tainment of  its  conditions.  The  schema- 
tism which  obtains  from  this  treatment 
has  a  certain  amount  of  validity  for  the 
school-room,  and  its  most  general  or  ab- 
stract aspects  may  suffice  for  understand- 
ing the  typical  needs  in  the  task  of  teach- 
ing. What  is  of  most  moment  to  the 
teacher,  however,  is  a  familiarity  with  the 
indications  and  expressions  of  self-activ- 
ity in  the  details  of  class-instruction. 
Conceding  the  fact  of  possible  individual 
initiative,  and  endeavoring  to  conform 
the  intellectual  management  of  his  class 
to  the  demands  of  the  so-called  principle 
of  self-activity,  the  question  immediately 
arises :  How  is  the  teacher  to  know  when 
self-activity  is  present,  and  to  what  de- 
gree? As  a  bit  of  natural  history  in  the 
school-room,  and  particularly  in  class- 
instruction,  how  is  the  teacher  enabled 
to  report  upon  the  prevalence  of  this  spe- 
cial kind  of  action?  In  this  matter,  the 
instruments  of  instruction  and  the  ordi- 
nary rules  of  procedure  profit  nothing. 
Our  sciences  have  not  helped  us  to  look 
within  another's  soul  to  give  us  the  spe- 
cial vision  we  seek.  There  is  no  secret 
key  to  be  placed  in  the  teacher's  hands, 
nor  can  he  find  a  high  road  leading  to  the 
observation  of  self-activity  in  minds  other 
than  his  own.  This  can  be  discovered 
only  through  an  interpretation  of  the 
facts  of  external  movement  complexly 
understood,  and  an  intelligence  of  the 
meaning  of  the  ideas  expressed  in  the 
more  highly  specialized  forms  of  lan- 
guage. These  interpretations  come  as 
the  outgrowth  of  that  tact  and  skill  in 
judging  which  is  the  attainment  of  ex- 
tended experience,  and  not  as  the  applica- 
tion of  a  law  established  by  scientific 
methods  as  valid  for  the  objects  concern- 
ing which  that  judgment  is  made.  In 
other  words,  if  a  child  has  acquired  a  cer- 
tain series  of  ideas,  the  teacher  cannot  be 
unquestionably  certain  that  the  child  has 
put  forth  the  activity  of  his  own  self,  nor 
can  the  expression  of  those  ideas  be  taken 
as  a  measure  of  the  degree  of  activity  in- 
volved in  the  acquisition. 

In  our  modem  schools,  the  individual 
mind  as  known  to  the  psychologist  and 
the  census-taker  does  not  constitute  the 
unit  of  labor.    We  are  prone  to  accept. 
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as  the  ideal  condition  of  education,  one 
teacher  with  one  child.  Nature,  indeed, 
foreshadows  this  in  the  pedagogical  rela- 
tions which  find  expression  in  the  mater- 
nal instinct.  The  tendency  in  current 
school  administration  is  to  grade  instruc- 
tion in  terms  of  the  quantitative  relations 
of  teacher  and  student.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  however,  the  actual  conditions  for 
organized  instruction  must  be  recognized, 
and  it  is  well  to  note  the  acceptable  fea- 
tures of  these  conditions,  and  to  estimate 
their  values,  rather  than  to  criticise  the 
school  system  as  it  exists  at  the  present 
time,  filling  the  teacher  with  an  ideal  of 
conditions  which  is  not  workable.  In  our 
leisure  moments,  we  may  be  free  to  dwell 
upon  what  we  should  like  to  see,  but  a 
pedagogy  must  be  practical  and  actual, 
if  it  is  to  be  anything  at  all. 

The  adoption  of  the  principle  of  self- 
activity  as  a  guide  to  class-instruction 
gives  rise  to  several  considerati6ns.  The 
principle  must  be  adjusted  in  concrete  to 
the  question : — ^What  kind  of  action  (not 
mere  movement),  and  how  much  thereof, 
is  necessary  to  and  admissible  in  class- 
instruction?  Is  self-activity,  as  a  peda- 
gogical principle,  valid  for  teaching  ac- 
cording to  the  credentials  of  psychology 
based  on  analysis  of  the  individual,  equal- 
ly valid  for  a  class  of  many  pupils  ?  Does 
an  increase  in  the  number  to  be  taught 
invalidate  the  principle  as  such?  Does 
the  application  of  the  principle  vary  with 
the  number  receiving  instruction  ?  Va- 
rious, rather  than  uniform,  answers  must 
be  given  to  these  inquiries.  Adjustments 
will  be  found  to  be  dependent  upon  the 
characteristics  of  objects  of  study  appear- 
ing in  the  several  grades  (usually  known 
as  "subjects")*  rather  than  on  changes 
in  control  and  expression  on  the  part  of 
the  pupils.  (To  this  last  statement,  one 
exception  must  be  made,  namely,  that  of 
language,  which  becomes,  in  the  course 
of  mental  development,  the  most  refined 
form  of  expression,  and  the  truest  indica- 
tion of  real  activity.) 

Inasmuch  as  the  recitation  centralizes 
the  work  of  our  modem  school,  the  guid- 
ance afforded  by  the  principle  under  con- 
sideration might  well  be  indicated  by  a 
summary  characterization  of  the  condi- 
tions of  a  good  class  exercise.  Attention, 
so  often  spoken  of,  is  the  most  important 


condition,  as  the  primary  mental  attitude 
towards  the  object  being  taught.  There 
must  be  a  unity  of  the  class,  a  social  in- 
tegration of  the  children,  so  to  speak,  for 
the  time  being,  in  the  particular  problem. 
This  quality  of  guidance  forces  a  depart- 
ure from  text-books  and  memorized 
statements  beyond  the  presentation  of  the 
material  for  instruction.  Class-instruc- 
tion can  never  truly  be  made  a  "test.'' 
It  also  demands  the  individual  expression 
of  puipls  to  be  judged  by  the  teacher  in 
light  of  his  knowledge  of  the  principles 
of  the  subject  being  taught. 

The  minimization  of  particular  and 
essential  difficulties  in  the  interests  of 
ease  and  pleasure  for  the  pupils  does  not 
induce  self-activity.  Clearness  of  concep- 
tion concerning  the  object  taught  is  es- 
sential ;  but  the  mere  logic  of  the  subject- 
matter,  or  of  the  particular  exercise  in 
any  given  grade  is  not  to  be  mistaken  for 
self-activity.  The  consciousness  of  power, 
which  is  well  awakened  by  the  school 
age,  affords  opportunity  to  bring  the  child 
to  a  sense  of  responsibility  in  getting  in- 
formation and  right  ideas  about  the 
things  coming  up  for  instruction.  And, 
finally,  the  instruction  should  be  so  con- 
ducted as  to  permit  of  that  sort  of  pupil- 
expression  which  reveals  him  as  a  living,, 
knowing  entity,  a  peer  of  others.  These 
suggestions  apply  only  to  those  classes 
whose  composition  permits  of  normal  at- 
tainments. They  are  also  made  in  light 
of  the  variation  of  the  material  and  meth- 
ods which  follow  the  grade  of  school 
from  the  primary  to  the  college  or  uni- 
versity. These  conditions  are  confessedly 
meager  to  one  who  insists  upon  receiving 
specific  prescriptions  for  every  step  in 
class-instruction.  The  applications  of  the 
principles  of  self-activity  to  instruction 
cannot  be  made  in  any  such  manner  as 
that  by  which  a  home-made  salve  is 
sprefid  over  an  open  wound.  The  real 
question  is  whether  this  principle  can  be 
placed  upon  a  practical  and  acceptable 
working  basis.  The  considerations  thus 
far  offered,  it  is  believed,  tend  to  maintain 
that  it  can  be  so  regarded. 

The  specific  values  of  the  guidance 
provided  by  this  principle  can  be 
brought  to  light  through  a  detailed  con- 
sideration of  the  several  types  of  recita- 
tion, or  methods  of  class-instruction.  The 
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features  of  each  type  are  to  be  considered 
in  their  probable  effects  upon  the  indi- 
viduals of  the  class  taken  collectively. 
There  can,  however,  be  no  great  degree 
of  certainty  as  to  just  the  scope  and  the 
degree  of  these  effects,  owing  to  the  com- 
plexity of  the  conditions  under  which 
these  reactions  of  the  mind  arise.  These 
specific  values  will  also  vary  from  subject 
to  subject,  and  from  grade  to  grade,  inas- 
much as  the  type  of  class  method  will 
vary  with  these  conditions  of  giving  in- 
structions. The  so-called  Socratic  meth- 
od, which  is  the  chief  type  of  modem 
methods,  and  was  reinstated  and  adapted 
for  primary  work  by  Pestalozzi,  aids  the 
pupil  in  maintaining  the  attitude  of  the 
learner  through  the  skillful  questioning 
of  the  teacher.  It  brings  the  latter  into 
closest  touch  with  the  former,  but  finds 
its  most  marked  limitations  in  being  re- 
stricted effectively  to  the  individual.  The 
topical  method  introduces  the  contribu- 
tion of  accessory  material,  tends  to  pro- 
mote systems  of  ideas,  and  preserves  con- 
tinuity of  thought  in  the  mind  of  the 
pupil.  These  values  appear,  however, 
only  as  a  result  of  unusual  industry  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  topics.  The  method  of  dis- 
cussion, where  each  pupil  is  given  equal 
rights  in  the  acquisition  and  expression 
of  information,  induces  the  unparalleled 
benefit  of  forcing  each  pupil  back  upon 
his  own  ideas  and  strength  in  the  defense 


of  the  positions  he  may  maintain.  There 
are  two  plans  of  conducting  class  work 
which  are  undoubtedly  valueless  in  light 
of  the  characteristics  and  limitations  of 
the  self-activity  of  mind:  These  are  the 
book  and  the  lecture  methods.  The  for- 
mer mechanizes  the  industry  of  the  pupil, 
while  the  latter  reduces  the  instruction 
to  the  weakest  order  of  acquisition.  The 
various  devices  of  instruction  introduced 
to  persuade  the  individual  to  contribute 
to  the  progress  of  the  class,  such  as 
giving  answers,  etc.,  consecutively, 
promiscuously,  or  in  concert,  are  to  be 
estimated  indirectly  according  to  the 
measure  of  their  dependence  upon  the 
principle.  The  practice  of  mutual  assist- 
ance among  the  pupils  themselves,  a 
wide-spread  .educational  tradition  which 
dates  from  'Bell's  monitorial  system  of 
school  organization,  must  also  be  judged 
in  light  of  the  determination  of  indepen- 
dent effort  on  the  part  of  the  learners. 
Every  teacher  soon  learns  from  his  expe- 
rience that  the  assignment  and  the  exac- 
tion of  duties  in  the  school  are  not  ideal 
or  effective  methods  of  stimulating  self- 
activity.  And  above  all,  letting  the  chil- 
dren "have  their  own  way,"  is  the  very 
opposite  of  the  agency  which  the  school 
must  recognize  in  order  to  train  the 
child's  mind  in  the  accomplishment  of 
that  work.— T/r^  Educational  Gazette, 


METHOD  AND  CONTENT  IN  EDUCATION 


GEORGB  ALFRED   BROWN 


Dr.  Cook  has  used  the  very  apt  ex- 
pression of  "complementary  addresses"  in 
referring  to  the  papers  read  by  Dr.  W.  T. 
Harris  and  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall  at  the 
meeting  of  the  educational  council  in  De- 
troit. Dr.  Harris  in  discussing  "Isola- 
tion" seeks  to  express  the  essential  na- 
ture of  the  educative  movement  in  terms 
that  relate  to  the  difference  of  condition 
brought  about  by  the  knowledge  content 
involved  in  the  movement,  and  Dr.  Hall 
in  discussing  the  "Ideal  School"  seeks  to 
relate  the  educative  movement  to  the 
physical  laws  governing  the  development 


of  body  and  brain  in  the  growth  of  all 
children.  These  are  the  complementary 
phases  of  the  problem  of  a  method  for 
instruction  in  the  school. 

There  are  other  elements  in  the  com- 
plete problem  of  what  shall  be  taught 
and  how  shall  the  school  teach,  but  in 
the  question  of  method  alone  we  have  as 
the  two  extremes,  a  method  disregarding 
all  facts  of  brain  development  and  of  the 
physical  life  and  growth  of  the  pupil, 
and  a  method  disregarding  all  thought  of 
transforming,  by  means  of  intellectual 
culture,  the  motives   of   individual  life. 
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One  extreme  gives  excessive  emphasis  to 
knowledge,  the  other  gives  excessive  em- 
phasis to  the  law  of  organic  evolution  in 
physical  life.  Every  idea  of  method  that 
considers  the  school  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  general  life-activity  and  not  as  an 
isolated  and  artificial  incident  therein, 
will  lean  toward  one  or  the  other  of  these 
extremes.  Which  way  it  will  lean  must 
depend  on  a  more  fundamental  concep- 
tion touching  the  possible  relations  of 
human  life  to  God  and  to  the  world. 

One  who  conceives  of  those  relations  as 
being  purely  individual  and  direct  be- 
tween man  and  Gad  or  the  world  will 
adapt  his  method  to  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing habits  and  training  the  power  for 
response  to  right  native  tendencies,  since 
he  must  depend,  for  the  establishment 
of  a  unity  of  interests  in  the  world,  large- 
ly on  the  law  of  survival  in  the  evolution 
of  a  higher  selfishness,  and  on  the  power 
of  the  God  of  Moses  to  establish  the 
promised  land.  One  who  feels  that  an 
individual  relation  to  God  and  the  world 
is  possible  only  in  his  human  relations  to 
his  fellows  must  perceive  that  the  source 
of  human  purpose  is  transferred  from  the 
sensations  of  the  implicit  feeling  and  will 
of  individual  life  to  the  convictions  of 
complete  consciousness  through  the  pow- 
er to  know,  i.  e.,  in  the  final  analysis  of 
knowledge,  to  distinguish  good  and  evil. 
It  is  only  in  the  mental  attitude  of  ccm- 
viction,  which  arises  through  the  intel- 
lectual power  of  the  human  mind  to  trace 
results  to  causes,  and  so,  through  this  per- 
ception of  responsibility  for  the  actuating 
purposes  of  deeds,  to  come  to  the  recog- 
nition of  duty,  that  the  feeling  and  will 
of  each  individual  comes  to  be  a  common 
attribute  of  many  and  thus  enables  self- 
consciousness  to  express  or  outer  itself 
by  realizing  itself  in  institutions.  With 
this  conception  of  the  fundamental  re- 
lations in  the  world,  the  idea  of  method  in 
instruction  can  not  confine  itself  to  the 
training  of  habit,  for  now  instruction 
must  be  able,  by  the  proper  and  sympa- 
thetic sequence  in  tlie  presentation  of 
knowledge,  so  to  quicken  the  ideal  stir- 
ring of  human  life  which  establishes  con- 
victions of  duty  and  action  as  to  result  in 
a  change  of  the  whole  scale  of  values  of 
our  motives  and  so  throw  all  habitual  ac- 
tions out  of  their  equilibrium  with  old 


motives  and  temptations. 

The  outcome  of  instruction  must  be  a 
power  to  interpret  the  sequence  of  facts 
as  laws,  to  translate  laws  into  an  expres- 
sion of  purpose  and  to  find  in  this  organ- 
ized struggle  and  endeavor  of  all  activity 
life's  opportunity  for  spiritual  mastery. 
This  means  that  the  school  must  teach 
the  adequate  means  for  an  expression  of 
the  common  thought  by  which  human 
sympathy  interprets  its  environment. 
The  sign  of  culture 'is  found  when  "the 
primrose  by  the  river's  brim"  is  appre- 
ciated as  an  expression  of  power  and  pur- 
pose and  so  becomes  more  than  "but  a 
primrose,"  or  when  the  invariable  se- 
quence of  a  succession  of  events  is  inter- 
preted not  simply  as  the  hand  of  fate  but 
as  the  expression  of  a  law  of  which  ad- 
vantage may  be  taken  in  governing  the 
environment.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  necessary  dependence  of  primitive 
man  on  the  slowly  acting  laws  of  physical 
evolution  and  on  beliefs  in  a  super- 
human power  having  immediate  direction 
over  human  affairs,  civilized  man  has  at- 
tained the  directing  power  over  his  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  evolution  through 
the  development  of  his  institutional  life 
to  the  point  where  the  responsibility  of 
government  may  be  safely  shared  with 
all  in  an  eqjjal  freedom. 

If  the  intellectual  movement  of  the 
human  mind  resulted  only  in  the  organ- 
ization of  will  into  attention,  to  the  end 
of  determining  simply  the  relation  of 
facts  to  each  other,  then  must  man  re- 
main in  the  condition  of  a  gregarious 
animal.  He  attains  civilization  only  as 
this  intellectual  power  is  concerned  ulti- 
mately with  transforming  responsive  or 
"determined  will"  (as  benton  J.  Snyder 
calls  it)  into  "free  will,"  i.  e.  the  will 
as  willing  freedom  from  the  determined 
conditions  of  individual  life.  For  with 
the  intellectual  movement  limited  to  the 
organization  of  attention  only,  man  would 
remain  under  the  conditions  of  deter- 
mined will  and  could  but  choose  a  swift 
horse  instead  of  a  slow  ox  for  transpor- 
tation purposes,  whereas  with  the  intel- 
lect concerned  in  the  control  of  the  con- 
ditions of  life  for  the  better  expression 
of  man's  own  purposes,  the  will  toward 
freedom  invents  the  railroad.  Similarly 
under  the  first  condition  of  the  intellect 
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the  law  of  "Do  unto  others  as  you  would 
that  they  should  do  unto  you"  is  the  full 
requirement  of  justice,  but  under  the  sec- 
ond condition,  charity,  the  requirement 
of  the  Good  Samaritan,  so  organizes 
social  aims  that  there  shall  be  infinite 
opportunity  to  individualize  the  universal 
good. 

With  each  step  that  man  has  advanced 
out  of  savagery*  the  world  of  opportunity 
for  his  activity  has  widened  in  a  more 
than  double  ratio,  and  the  fields  of  knowl- 
edge involved  have  similarly  widened. 
When  man  had  little  knowledge  of  the 
laws  by  which  the  physical  and  ethical 
determining  conditions  of  his  life  were 
controlled,  the  method  of  the  school  need- 
ed to  concern  itself  with  but  little  beyond- 
giving  that  poise  and  attitude  of  body 
and  mind  to  be  attained  by  learning  to 
ride  a  horscj  to  shoot  an  arrow  and  to 
tell  the  truth.    But  when  the  possible  di- 


rections which  man's  activity  may  and 
must  take  if  he  maintain  or  advance  his 
present  civilization  are  almost  infinite  by 
comparison  with  primitve  life,  the  meth- 
od of  the  school  must  concern  itself  not 
only  with  the  poise  of  culture  in  body 
and  mind,  but  also  with  the  organization 
of  that  "Free  Will"  which  transfers  the 
activity  of  the  mind  and  soul  from  its 
internal  field  to  the  external  world.  The 
attitude  in  the  school  of  boy  driver  must 
be  ever  ready  to  change  on  the  instant 
to  the  attitude  of  teacher  and  leader  in 
the  discovery  of  an  aim  and  purpose  for 
the  activity  of  some  individual  to  be 
drawn  from  the  proper  correlation  with 
life  of  the  facts  of  knowledge  then  being 
'  studied.  The  preservation  of  civilization 
depends  on  the  written  and  printed  word, 
the  advance  of  civilization  depends  on  the 
method  of  teaching  that  word. — School 
and  Home  Education, 


TEACHING  AS  A  BUSINESS  FOR  MEN. 


Some  men  teach  because  they  feel 
that  they  have  "a  call;"  some  because 
they  believe  that  in  this  way  they  are 
able  most  effectively  to  "do  good;" 
others  teach  because  they  like  to  teach — 
"a  love  for  the  work"  is  a  common  cant 
phrase  for  this  motive.  Many  teach  be- 
cause they  have  found,  or  think  they 
have  found,  that  on  the  whole  they 
can  do  as  well  or  better,  financially, 
in  this  occupation  than  in  any  other. 
Usually  this  class  are  cruelly  undeceived 
before  they  reach  fifty. 

Teaching  as  a  business,  in  America, 
is  rapidly  passing  over  to  the  women ; 
and  men  might  as  well  face  this  fact 
and  make  their  calculations  accordingly. 
There  is  still  left  some  chance  for  a 
career  for  a  man  in  school  supervision, 
but  even  this  is  precarious — almost  as 
uncertain  as  politics.  Young  men  who 
think  of  teaching  as  a  life  work  should 
ponder  well  the  following  wise  words 
from  a  wise  man  who  knows  all  about 


it — a  man  who  made  as  thorough  and 
extended  preparation  for  the  profession 
as  any  man  in  America  ever  made,  and 
who  has  held  some  of  the  highest  posi- 
tions. Dr.  Edmund  J.  James,  of  Chi- 
cago University,  says : 

"I  venture  the  assertion  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  men  who  fill  professors' 
chairs  in  colleges  and  high  schools  to- 
day are  there  because  they  were  forced 
to  teach  upon  leaving  college,  and,, 
becoming  stranded,  had  no  choice  but 
to  remain  teachers.  Teaching  ofTers 
the  largest  pay  to  an  unskilled  college 
graduate.  Teaching  as  a  rule  does  not 
tempt  bright  men  because  of  the  poor 
prospects  and  uncertain  tenure  of  em- 
ployment. The  ordinary  prospects  of 
a  Chicago  teacher  are  made  still  more 
miserable  because  of  the  policy  of  de- 
creasing expenses  by  lopping  off  de- 
partments or  shortening  the  school 
year.  The  system  is  demoralizing  the 
city  schools. — Western  Teacher. 
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MEXICAN  MOT  MOT* 


|0T  MOTS  are  peculiar  to 
the  new  world,  being 
found  from  Mexico 
throughout  the  whole 
of  Central  America  and  the  South 
American  continent  The  general 
plumage  is  green,  and  the  majority  of 
the  species  have  a  large  racket  at  the 
end  of  the  center  tail  feathers,  formed 
by  the  bird  itself 

The  Houton,  (so  called  from  his 
note,)  according  to  Waterson,  ranks 
high  in  beauty  among  the  birds  of 
Demerara.  This  beautiful  creature 
seems  to  suppose  that  its  beauty  can 
be  increased  by  trimming  its  tail, 
which  undergoes  the  same  operation 
as  one's  hair  in  a  barber  shop,  using 
its  own  beak,  which  is  serrated,  in  lieu 
of  a  pair  of  scissors.  As  soon  as  its 
tail  is  fully  grown,  he  begins  about 
an  inch  from  the  extremity  of  the  two 
longest  feathers  in  it  and  cuts  away 
the  web  on  both  sides  of  the  shaft, 
making  a  gap  about  an  inch  long. 
Both  male  and  female  wear  their  tails 
in  this  manner,  which  gives  them  a 
remarkable  appearance  among  all  other 
birds. 

To  observe  this  bird  in  his  native 
haunts,  one  must  be  in  the  forest  at 
dawn.  He  shuns  the  society  of  man. 
The  thick  and  gloomy  forests  are  pre- 
ferred by  the  Houton.  In  those  far 
extending  wilds,  about  day-break,  you 
hear  him  call  in  distinct  and  melan- 
choly tone,  "  Houton,  Houton! "    An 


observer  says,  "Move  cautiously  to  the 
place  from  which  the  sound  proceeds, 
and  you  will  see  him  sitting  in  the 
underwood,  about  a  couple  of  yards 
from  the  ground,  his  tail  moving  up 
and  down  every  time  he  articulates 
"Houton!" 

The  Mot  Mot  lives  on  insects  and 
berries  found  among  the  underwood, 
and  very  rarely  is  seen  in  the  lofty 
trees.  He  makes  no  nest,  but  rears 
his  young  in  a  hole  in  the  sand,  gen- 
erally on  the  side  of  a  hill. 

Mr.  Osbert  Salvin  tells  this  curious 
anecdote  :  "  Some  years  ago  the  Zoo- 
logical Society  possessed  a  specimen 
which  lived  in  one  of  the  large  cages 
of  the  parrot  house  by  itself  I  have 
a  very  distinct  recollection  of  the  bird, 
for  I  used  every  time  I  saw  it  to  cheer 
it  up  a  bit  by  whistling  such  of  its 
notes  as  I  had  picked  up  in  the  forests 
of  America.  The  bird  always  seemed 
to  appreciate  this  attention,  for 
although  it  never  replied,  it  became  at 
once  animated,  hopped  about  the  cage, 
and  swung  its  tail  from  side  to  side 
like  the  pendulum  of  a  clock.  For  a 
long  time  its  tail  had  perfect  spatules, 
but  toward  the  end  of  its  life  I  noticed 
that  the  median  feathers  were  no  longer 
trimmed  with  such  precision,  and  on 
looking  at  its  beak  I  noticed  that  from 
some  cause  or  other  it  did  not  close 
properly,  gaped  slightly  at  the  tip,  and 
had  thus  become  unfitted  for  removing 
the  vanes  of  the  feathers." 
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THE   KINGFISHER 


The   Lone   Fisherman* 


fHE  American  species  belongs 
to  the  true  group  of  Kingfish- 
ers. It  occupies  the  whole 
continent  of  North  America 
and  although  migrating  in  the  north, 
he  is  a  constant  resident  of  our  south- 
em  states.  The  belted  Kingfisher  is 
the  only  variety  found  along  the 
inland  streams  of  the  United  States. 
Audubon  declares  that  "belted"  should 
apply  only  to  the  female, however. 

Like  most  birds  of  brilliant  plum- 
age, the  Kingfisher  prefers  a  quiet  and 
secluded  haunt  It  loves  the  little 
trout  streams,  with  wooded  and  pre- 
cipitous banks,  the  still  ponds  and 
small  lakes,  ornamental  waters  in 
parks,  where  it  is  not  molested,  and 
the  sides  of  sluggish  rivers,  drains  and 
mill-ponds. 

Here  in  such  a  haunt  the  bird  often 
flits  past  like  an  indistinct  gleam  of 
bluish  light  Fortune  may  sometimes 
favor  the  observer  and  the  bird  may 
alight  on  some  twig  over  the  stream, 
its  weight  causing  it  to  sway  gently  to 
and  fro.  It  eagerly  scans  the  shoal  of 
young  trout  sporting  in  the  pool  below, 
when  suddenly  it  drops  down  into  the 
water,  and,  almost  before  the  observer 
is  aware  of  the  fact,  is  back  again  to 
its  perch  with  a  struggling  fish  in  its 
beak.  A  few  blows  on  the  branch  and 
its  prey  is  ready  for  the  dexterous 
movement  of  the  bill,  which  places  it 
in  a  position  for  swallowing.  Some- 
times the  capturgd  fish  is  adroitly 
jerked  into  the  air  and  caught  as  it 
falls. 

Fish  is  the  principal  food  of  the 
Kingfisher;  but  it  also  eats  various 
"kinds  of  insects,  shrimps,  and  even 
small  crabs.  It  rears  its  young  in  a 
hole,  which  is  made  in  the  banks  of 
the  stream  it  frequents.  It  is  a  slat- 
ternly bird,  fouls  its  own  nest  and  its 
peerless    eggs.     The  nesting  hole  is 


bored  rather  slowly,  and  takes  from 
one  to  two  weeks  to  complete.  Six  or 
eight  white  glossy  eggs  are  laid,  some- 
times on  the  bare  soil,  but  often  on  the 
fish  bones  which,  being  indigestible, 
are  thrown  up  by  the  bird  in  pellets. 

The  Kingfisher  has  a  crest  of  feath- 
ers on  the  top  of  his  head,  which  he 
raises  and  lowers,  especially  when  try- 
ing to  drive  intruders  away  from  his 
nest. 

The  plumage  is  compact  and  oily, 
making  it  almost  impervious  to  water. 
The  flesh  is  fishy  and  disagreeable  to  the 
taste,  but  the  eggs  are  said  to  be  good 
eating.  The  wings  are  long  and 
pointed  and  the  bill  longer  than  the 
head.  The  voice  is  harsh  and  monot- 
onous. 

It  is  said  that  few  birds  are  con- 
nected with  more  fables  than  the  King- 
fisher. The  superstition  that  a  dead 
Kingfisher  when  suspended  by  the 
throat,  would  turn  its  beak  to  that 
particular  point  of  the  compass  from 
which  the  wind  blew,  is  now  dead. 
It  was  also  supposed  to  possess  many 
astonishing  virtues,  as  that  its  dried 
body  would  avert  thunderbolts,  and 
if  kept  in  a  wardrobe  would  preserve 
from  moths  the  woolen  stuffs  and  the 
like  contained  in  it 

"  Under  the  name  of  "  halcyon,"  it 
was  fabled  by  the  ancients  to  build  its 
nest  on  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  to 
have  the  power  of  calming  the  troubled 
waves  during  its  period  of  incubation  ; 
hence  the  phrase  "  halcyon  days." 

A  pair  of  Kingfishers  have  had  their 
residence  in  a  bank  at  the  south  end 
of  Washington  Park,  Chicago,  for  at 
least  three  seasons  past  We  have 
watched  the  Kingfisher  from  secluded 
spots  on  Long  Island  ponds  and  tidal 
streams,  where  his  peculiar  laughing 
note  is  the  same  as  that  which  greets 
the  ear  of  the  fisherman  on  far  inland 
I  streams  on  still  summer  days. 
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PLANS  OF  GEOGRAPHY  TEACHING  IN  THE  GRADES. 

SUPERINTENDENT   SPAULDING, 
PasMdc,  N.  J. 


Most  modem  texts  on  geography  ad- 
vise the  teacher  in  the  preface  or  intro- 
duction that  the  earth  should  be  studied 
as  the  "home  of  man,"  and  that  the  study 
of  this  subject  should  begin  with  "home 
geography."  But  no  text-book  known  to 
me  is  so  constructed  as  really  to  encour- 
age the  teacher  to  follow  this  most  excel- 
lent advice  in  a  way  adapted  to  children. 
The  earth  is  presented  as  an  abstract 
home,  inhabited  by  abstract  men,  living 
under  abstract  relations  to  their  home. 
Consequently,  we  have  felt  obliged  to 
break  away  somewhat  from  the  lead  of 
the  text-books  in  this  subject.  We  are 
still  feeling  pur  way,  but,  from  results 
already  obtained,  have  much  confidence 
that  we  are  improving  on  our  former 
methods. 


''home  geography." 


Our  plan  and  aims,  to  be  very  brief, 
are  as  follows :  That  little  portion  of  the 
earth  which  is  within  the  immediate  ex- 
perience of  the  child  is  studied  as  the 
home,  in  the  geographical  sense,  of  him- 
self, his  family,  and  the  people  whom  he 
knows  and  sees.  This  involves  not 
merely  the  observation  of  typical  geo- 
graphical phenomena  at  hand,  mountains, 
hills,  valleys,  rivers,  winds,  rain,  etc., 
and  the  storing  of  the  mind  with  the 
images  of  these  things,  associated  with 
their  appropriate  names,  but  especially 
the  study  of  the  influence  of  these  on  the 
occupations  of  the  child's  parents  and 
men  whom  he  sees  and  knows,  and,  in 
turn,  the  efforts  of  these  well-known  peo- 
ple to  control  and  utilize  these  particular 
phenomena  of  nature  in  making  for  them- 
selves homes.  The  aim  is  to  cultivate  in 
the  child  a  habit  of  looking  at  the  earth 
and  people  within  his  experience  from 
this  geographic  point  of  view;  he  must 
come  really  to  feel  this  "home"  relation 
between  that  part  of  the  earth  and  the 
men  within  his  experience ;  if  the  idea  is 
an  abstract  one  at  this  point,  it  will  be 
doubly  abstract  when  the  attempt  is  made 
to  realize  it  in  those  portions  of  the  earth 
and  in  those  people  beyond  direct  experi- 


ence. In  the  study  of  these  home  rela- 
tions at  home,  a  text-book  is  only  a  hin- 
drance; the  child  needs  to  see  things  at 
first  hand. 

ABSTRACTIONS    AND    UNREALITIES. 

The  study  of  the  occupations  of  men 
here  and  the  exchange  with  each  other 
of  the  products  of  their  labors  leads  inev- 
itably and  frequently  to  the  thought  of 
other  people  and  portions  of  the  earth  at 
a  distance,  whence  the  products  of  labor 
are  received  and  whither  they  are  sent  in 
man's  universal  effort  to  make  a  habitable 
home  for  himself.  But  these  leads  are 
perused  only  incidentally,  with  the  aid  of 
pictures,  stories,  etc.,  until  the  time  comes 
for  the  child  to  leave  the  circle  of  his  im- 
mediate experiences.  This  is  the  point 
at  which  this  study,  however  concretely 
and  realistically  carried  on  until  now,  is 
in  great  danger  of  becoming  to  the  child 
a  mass  of  abstractions  and  unrealities. 
The  average  child  of  ten  or  eleven  is  un- 
able to  go  at  a  bound  from  little  concrete 
ideas  concerning  the  relation  of  parents 
and  friends  to  the  little  portion  of  earth 
with  which  he  is  familiar  to  large  abstract 
ideas  concerning  the  relations  of  distant 
peoples  and  nations  to  distant  and  large 
portions  of  the  earth.  The  attempt  to 
make  the  child  do  this  too  often  renders 
geography  the  dryest  and  most  distasteful 
subject  in  the  curriculimi,  while  it  ought 
easily  to  be  one  of  the  most  interesting. 

ENLARGEMENT     OF     THE     GEOGRAPHICAL 

HORIZON 

How  can  the  child  enlarge  his  geo- 
graphical horizon  ?  How  can  he  pass  be- 
yond the  narrow  circle  of  his  immediate 
experiences  to  the  earth  and  people  be- 
yond, and  still  retain  the  sense  of  con- 
creteness  and  reality,  just  as  the  eye  of 
the  observer  in  a  well-arranged  cyclo- 
rama  wanders  from  the  solid  earth  and 
flowers  at  his  feet  to  the  fields  and  distant 
hills  of  the  picture  without  perceiving- 
where  the  real  merges  into  the  ideal? 
This  is  the  question  which  we  are  trying 
to  answer  in  our  practice  in  teaching  ge- 
ography.   Thus  far,  we  have  been  most 
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successful  in  having  the  children  actually 
go  in  their  imagination  from  their  home 
to  the  parts  of  the  earth  to  be  studied. 
The  journey,  the  places,  the  people,  their 
occupations  and  the  features  of  the  earth, 
are  made  as  realistic  as  possible  by  the 
free  use  of  railroad  guides,  time-tables, 
maps,  pictures,  stories  of  travel,  illustra- 
tions, and  descriptions  of  occupations,  in- 
dustries, commercial  activities,  etc.  Thus, 
the  concrete  geographic  phenomena  are 
actually  and  vividly  seen  in  the  imagina- 
tion by  every  pupil,  and  seen  in  their  real 
relations.  But  the  study  is  not  allowed 
to  end  here  with  merely  pleasant  observa- 
tions ;  this  is  rather  the  beginning.  When 
the  pupil  has  been  brought,  in  his  imag- 
ination, into  the  very  presence  of  the  phe- 
nomena which  he  is  to  study  and  under- 
stand, he  studies  them  just  as  he  was 
taught  to  study  the  geographical  features 
of  his  home  and  the  relations  of  his  home 
people  to  these.  He  studies,  of  course, 
under  the  direction  of  the  teacher  who  is 
guided  chiefly  by  two  questions :  "What 
are  the  people  doing  here?"  and  "Why 
are  they  doing  it?"  In  this  way,  pupils 
are  brought  to  the  very  heart  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  are  held  constantly  to  the  study 
of  the  real  earth  as  the  real  home  of  real 
men.  Their  observations  are  directed 
along  the  line  of  their  liveliest  interests, 
viz.:  to  the  occupations  of  people,  and 
their  thoughts  to  the  discovery  of  the 
reason  for  such  occupation  in  each  case; 
this  at  once  opens  up  the  whole  subject  of 
surface,  location,  drainage,  climate,  etc., 
and  these  factors  are  studied  concretely, 
on  the  ground,  and  not  as  mere  abstrac- 
tions. When  a  natural  unit,  as  a  conti- 
nent or  a  nation,  has  bewi  covered  in  this 
way,  a  review  is  taken  topically,  which 
serves  to  systematize  and  summarize  the 
pupil's  knowledge,  and  to  bring  it  into 
much  the  same  form  as  that  in  which  the 
text-book  presents  it  at  the  outset.  The 
pupil  is  now  able  to  appreciate  the  gen- 
eralizations of  the  text-book ;  they  are  no 
longer  mere  words,  but  serve  to  awaken 
in  his  mind  concrete  images  of  things  on 
which  they  are  based,  and  thus  they  re- 
ceive from  the  pupil's  experience — as  all 
words  that  mean  anything  must — ^their 
content  and  verification. 

JOURNEYS    IN    THE    IMAGINATION. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  go  into  the  de- 


tails of  this  method  farther.  It  must  not 
be  confused  with  the  ordinary  imaginary 
journey  frequently  taken  for  recreation, 
generally  after  the  country  in  which  it 
takes  place  has  been  studied  in  the  usual 
way.  Our  children  do  not  make  imagin- 
ary journeys;  they  actually  go  in  their 
imagination.  They  do  not  go  for  recrea- 
tion or  to  review  and  display  the  abstract 
knowledge  which  they  have  already  ac- 
quired ;  they  go  for  study,  to  get  knowl- 
edge from  the  observation  of  concrete 
facts  presented  as  nearly  at  first  hand  as 
conditions  will  permit. 

MENTAL  CULTURE  AND   LOVE  OF   NATURE. 
THROUGH  GEOGRAPHY. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  ge- 
ography, studied  in  this  way,  is  intensely- 
interesting,  to  both  teachers  and  pupils. 
The  practical,  usable  knowledge  gained 
and  retained  far  exceeds  in  amount  that 
acquired  by  the  usual  methods.  At  the 
same  time,  the  mental  culture  necessarily 
resulting  frcmi  this  constant  process  of 
observation  and  inference  must  surpass 
in  both  quantity  and  quality  that  obtain- 
able from  the  memorizing  of  others'  ob- 
servations and  conclusions,  however  ac- 
curate and  just  these  might  be.  And  it  is 
not  too  much  to  expect  that  the  observa- 
tion and  study  of  the  intimate  relations, 
home  relations,  existing  between  man  and 
the  earth  all  over  the  world,  if  carried  on 
in  the  right  spirit,  sympathetically,  will 
serve  to  foster  a  real  filial  love  of  Mother 
Nature,  quite  as  much  as  will  the  usual 
nature  studies. 

NATURE  STUDY. 

But  the  inexhaustible  wealth  of  na- 
ture's phenomena  is  not  compassed  by 
geographical  studies,  even  of  the  charac- 
ter just  described.  There  are  many  stand- 
points beside  the  geographical  from 
which  nature  may  be  approached,  and 
each  reveals  countless  new  phenomena 
as  well  as  new  aspects  of  the  old  and 
familiar.  The  somewhat  heterogeneous 
studies  of  nature  which  are  carried  on 
regularly  in  all  grades  from  the  kinder- 
garten upwards,  we  designate  by  the  sim- 
ple comprehensive  term  Nature  Study. 
The  aim  of  it  all  is  to  enrich  the  mind 
and  to  cultivate  the  spirit  of  the  child ;  to 
train  his  powers  of  observation,  to  stim- 
ulate his  thought,  and  to  bring  him  into 
closest  touch  and  sympathy  with  Mother 
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Nature  and  all  her  children.  Nature 
study  needs  no  defense  nor  apology. 
When  we  stop  to  reflect  that  nature,  as 
here  understood,  is  one  of  the  two  great 
sources  of  all  our  first-hand  ideas,  the 
only  wonder  is  that  it  has  not  been  given 


a  place  sooner,  and  a  more  prominent 
one,  in  every  school  in  the  land.  As 
wisely  might  one  attempt  to  grow  a 
strong  tree  in  sawdust,  without  soil,  as  to 
teach  a  child  from  books  alone,  without 
recourse  to  nature. — The  Intelligence, 


INDUSTRIAL  GEOGRAPHY— INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT 

OF  NEW  ENGLAND. 

PHILIP  EMERSON, 
Cobbet  School,  ttjnn,  Mass. 


The  development  of  life  in  the  sec- 
tion of  country  where  a  student 
lives  of  course  affords  him  the  best 
illustration  of  industrial  changes,  because 
he  may  there  base  his  study  on  a  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  many  of  the 
facts.  New  England,  however,  is  of  spe- 
cial value  for  all  as  a  type  of  social  evo- 
lution, since  in  the  course  of  a  century 
or  so,  life  there  has  changed  from  the 
primitive  ways  of  pioneer  conditions  to 
the  complexity  of  a  conmiunity  of  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  cities.  In  no 
other  considerable  section  of  the  United 
States  is  the  character  of  agriculture, 
commerce  and  the  other  industries  so 
closely  dcmiinated  by  the  modem  system 
of  manufacturing.  Though  there  are  sev- 
eral larger  commercial  and  manufactur- 
ing centers  elsewhere,  no  other  large  part 
of  the  new  world  is  so  thickly  set  with 
cities  of  considerable  size  as  eastern  Mas- 
sachusetts and  neighboring  districts. 

During  the  first  two  centuries  of  New 
England  history,  pioneer  conditions 
largely  prevailed,  except  in  the  coast 
towns.  In  England  the  few  owned  the 
land ;  here  there  was  land  enough  for  all 
the  sons  of  a  family  to  gain  homesteads 
of  their  own  by  clearing  away  the  forest. 
Acts  of  Parliament  prevented  the  free 
growth  of  manufacturing  in  the  colonies, 
and  aimed  to  secure  the  production  of 
foods  and  raw  materials  only.  Colonial 
laws  at  first  limited  the  wages  of  labor- 
ers, and  otherwise  hampered  them,  so 
that  nearly  all  chose  to  secure  independ- 
ent homes.  With  the  desire  for  land 
ownership,  and  in  default  of  other  oppor- 
tunities, the  frontier  was  pushed  out  over 
the  uplands  in  spite  of  Indian  wars,  and  a 


century  ago  the  people  were  scattered  in 
isolated  homesteads  over  all  New  Eng- 
land south  of  the  great  northern  forest. 

In  early  times  the  lack  of  modem 
means  of  cheap  and  quick  transportation 
obliged  the  great  majority  of  people  to 
engage  in  agriculture  as  a  source  of  food 
supply;  and,  as  well,  compelled  every 
family  to  pursue  a  dozen  other  crafts  in 
simple  fashion  to  meet  their  needs.  This 
was  very  true  of  New  England,  where 
the  early  trails  and  rough  cart  ways  gave 
place  but  slowly  to  respectable  Voads. 
Farmers  from  the  interior  toiled  down 
to  the  coast  with  slow  teams,  once  a  year, 
to  exchange  some  light  and  more  valu- 
able farm  or  forest  products  for  imported 
goods ;  but  in  the  main  every  farmer  was 
a  home  manufacturer  of  all  he  needed  for 
food,  clothing,  shelter,  heat  and  light. 

In  the  warmer  climate  and  more  fer- 
tile soil  of  the  southern  colonies,  farm 
labor  continued  much  of  the  year,  and 
generous  crops  of  tobacco  or  rice  enabled 
the  planters  along  the  river  highways  of 
the  coastal  plain  to  secure  much  from 
Europe  by  means  of  trade.  The  severe 
winter  climate  of  New  England,  and  the 
failure  of  its  rocky  soil  to  produce  any 
important  commercial  staple  during  the 
short  summers,  occasioned  a  different 
life.  Warm  clothing  was  needed,  and 
each  isolated  home  or  community  sup- 
plied it.  All  farms  kept  a  variety  of  do- 
mestic animals;  nearly  every  town  had 
a  little  tannery ;  many  farmers  made  from 
the  leather  thus  produced  at  home  the 
shoes  needed  for  the  family.  Some  of  the 
more  skilled  served  their  neiefhbors  dur- 
ing part  of  the  year,  this  being  a  first 
step  in  the  specialization    of    industry. 
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Similarly  from  home-grown  wool  and 
flax,  fiber  was  prepared  with  a  hetchel 
or  card,  yam  was  spun,  and  coarse  cloth 
was  woven  at  home  on  rude  hand  looms. 
As  time  passed  little  mills  for  carding 
wool  and  for  dyeing  and  finishing  the 
cloth  were  established  in  most  communi- 
ties, and  in  the  older  sections  some  peo- 
ple came  to  be  employed  as  weavers  in 
making  cloth  to  order  for  their  neighbors 
from  yam  supplied  them.  But  all  the 
early  manufacturing  was  a  neighborhood 
affair,  if  not  confined  strictly  to  the  sep- 
arate homes,  and  nearly  all  the  people 
were  farmers,  whatever  else  they  might 
do  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

Toward  the  close  of  .this  period,  Alex- 
ander Hamilton,  in  his  report  on  manu- 
factures to  Congress,  in  1791,  emphasizes 
the  "vast  scene  of  household  manufactur- 
ing which  contributes  more  largely  to 
the  supply  of  the  community  than  could 
be  imagined  without  having  made  it  an 
.  object  of  particular  inquiry.  Great  quan- 
tities of  coarse  cloths,  coatings,  serges 
and  flannels,  linsey-woolseys,  hosiery  of 
wool,  cotton,  and  thread,  coarse  fustians, 
jeans  and  muslins,  checked  and  striped 
cotton  and  linen  goods,  bedticks,  cover- 
lets and  counterpanes,  towel  linens, 
coarse  shirtings,  sheeting,  toweling  and 
table  linen,  and  various  mixtures  of  wool 
and  cotton,  and  of  cotton  and  flax,  are 
made  in  the  household  way,  and,  in  many 
instances,  to  an  extent  not  only  suflicient 
for  a  supply  of  the  families  in  which  they 
are  made,  but  for  sale,  and  even  in  some 
cases  for  exportation.  It  is  computed  in 
a  number  of  districts  that  two-thirds, 
three-fourths  and  even  four-fifths  of  all 
the  clothing  of  the  inhabitants  are  made 
by  themselves." 

The  first  changes  from  primitive  con- 
ditions came  with  the  establishment  of 
independent  commerce,  and  the  related 
growth  of  the  ship-building  industry. 
While  farming  supplied  comparatively 
littlfe  that  could  be  exported,  the  abundant 
fish  of  the  coast  waters  and  the  excellent 
lumber  of  the  forests,  that  then  reached 
to  the  shore,  found  ready  sale  in  the 
West  Indies  and  in  Europe.  So  the  farm- 
ers along  shore  spent  part  of  their  time 
in  the  fisheries,  and  those  inland  got  out 
shingles  and  clapboards,  staves,  ship- 
timber  and  potash,  during  times  and  sea- 


sons when  they  could  leave  their  fields. 
The  submerged,  or  "drowned"  coast  of 
New  England  naturally  abounds  in  har- 
bors, and  nearly  every  little  port  engaged 
in  fishing  and  shipbuilding,  and  then  con- 
ducted its  own  trade  with  other  points  of 
the  North  Atlantic,  notwithstanding  the 
restrictions  of  successive  Navigation 
Acts.  There  were  no  railway  centers  in 
those  days,  and  'since  the  roads  were 
wretchedly  poor  every  farmer  coming 
with  produce  from  the  interior  favored 
some  one  of  the  ports  nearest  his  home, 
and  lumber  and  fish  were  near  them  all ; 
so  natural  advantages  were  well  distrib- 
uted. Since  all  the  vessels  were  at  first 
small  and  of  light  draught,  harbors  long 
since  abandoned  as  too  shallow  were  then 
open  to  shipping  and  prospered.  Com- 
merce was  not  then  conducted  by  means 
of  the  cable,  but  each  voyage  was  a  ven- 
ture, the  Yankee  captains  taking  a  mis- 
cellaneous cargo  and  trading  from  port 
to  port,  buying  here  and  selling  there,, 
and  netting  their  employers  thrifty  bar- 
gains of  profit.  Thus  commerce  devel- 
oped, and  the  characteristics  noted  occa- 
sioned the  growth  of  many  small  coast 
towns  rather  than  a  few  large  ports. 

Successful  trade  brought  prosperity  to 
leading  ship  owners,  and  increased  capi- 
tal led  to  the  building  of  larger  ships. 
When  the  Revolution  had  removed  the 
restrictions  to  navigation,  voyages  to 
China  and  the  East  Indies  were  under- 
taken and  brought  large  retums.  Swifter 
vessels  were  called  for  and  the  fine  clip- 
per ships  were  evolved,  which  amazed 
the  world  by  their  record  breaking  speed 
and  gave  America  the  second  place  in 
the  carrying  trade  of  the  world.  With 
the  increase  in  the  draught  of  vessels  the 
growing  commerce  gradually  deserted 
ports  with  shallow  waters  and  became 
centered  mainly  at  a  dozen  or  so  deep 
harbors.  From  these  places  tumpikes 
were  built  by  chartered  companies,  and 
regular  lines  of  stages  gave  some  com- 
munication with  interior  points,  thus  em- 
phasizing their  natural  advantages. 
When  whales  had  to  be  sought  in  distant 
seas,  convenience  in  outfitting  the  vessels 
and  in  handling  the  products  led  to  the 
centering  of  this  special  form  of  mari- 
time industiy  at  a  few  points,  New  Bed- 
ford, Nantucket,  New  London,  and  Ston- 
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ington,  particularly.  Among  the  leading 
commercial  ports  were  Portland,  Ports- 
mouth, Salem,  Boston,  Newport,  Provi- 
dence, Middleton  and  New  Haven. 

In  the  course  of  the  changes  of  the 
past  century  some  of  these  ports  have 
sunk  to  second  or  third  rank,  like  Middle- 
ton,  once  the  most  populous  community 
in  Connecticut.  Most  of  the  others  that 
have  sustained  their  standing  have  sub- 
stituted other  interests  for  the  foreign 
commerce  that  has  deserted  them,  and 
the  whale  fishing  which  has  declined  since 
the  discovery  of  petroleum  in  Pennsyl- 
vama.  This  further  process  of  selection 
has  been  accomplished  largely  through 
the  building  of  railroads,  which  were  ex- 
tended from  the  ports  best  located  and 
gave  them  insuperable  advantages  over 
others.  Thus  the  mainland  port  of  Prov- 
idence was  better  situated  to  beccMne  a 
railroad  center  than  the  outer  harbor  of 
Newport.  When  a  railroad  from  New 
Haven  to  Hartford  was  allowed  to  pass 
to  one  side  of  Middleton,  the  latter  port 
was  ere  long  distanced  by  even  inland 
towns  with  better  railroad  connections, 
such  as  Meriden  and  New  Britain.  The 
northern  deep  harbor  of  Portland  was 
better  placed  than  that  of  Portsmouth  to 
become  a  terminus  of  Canadian  trunk 
lines,  and  farther  removed  from  the  lo- 
cal competition  of  Boston.  In  1900  it 
had  a  population  of  50,000,  while  Ports- 
mouth had  few  more  than  10,000. 

Boston  being  the  harbor  farthest  west 
on  the  re-entrant  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 
and  in  a  lowland  basin  whence  valleys 
radiate  to  all  southeastern  New  England, 
became  of  necessity  the  railroad  center 
for  all  local  traffic  and  the  terminus  in 
New  England  of  the  transcontinental 
lines  that  traverse  the  Mohawk  Valley. 
It  is  worth  noting  that  when  the  line  of 
the  Mohawk  Valley  is  continued  east- 
ward it  cuts  the  coast  at  Boston.  When 
the  development  of  trunk  lines  and  ex- 
tensive railway  systems  was  matched  by 
the  establishment  of  costly  lines  of  steel 
steamships  plying  regularly  between  the 
leading  ports  of  America  and  Europe, 
it  became  advantageous  to  both  shippers 


and  ship  owners  to  have  but  a  few  termi- 
nal ports,  where  the  best  facilities  might 
be  provided.  At  these  great  ports  mer- 
chandise would  gather  and  there  very  fre- 
quent sailings  would  be  assured  for  both 
merchandise  and  passengers.  Boston 
was  naturally  the  port  that  gained  nearly 
all  the  foreign  commerce  of  New  Eng- 
land  not  carried  on  through  New  York 
City.  However,  Portland  has  now  a 
line  of  steamers  to  Europe  in  summer,  as 
it  long  has  had  during  the  winter.  En- 
tries at  other  New  England  ports  are 
mainly  of  coastwise  schooners,  barges 
and  steamers. 

The  fisheries  have  likewise  developed. 
The  rude  pinkies  and  snows  of  early  days 
found  abundant  fish  near  home  which 
were  dry-salted  on  shore  and  exported 
by  sailing  vessels.  Today  the  costly 
schooners  are  carefullv  oufitted  for  dif- 
ferent  fishing  grounds ;  much  of  the  catch 
is  systematically  marketed  in  the  interior 
over  the  railroads ;  while  the  preparation 
of  salted  and  smoked  fish  is  conducted  in 
large  factories  where  all  refuse  is  utilized 
in  the  manufacture  of  such  by-products 
as  glue,  fertilizer  and  isinglass.  Natur- 
ally a  few  ports  have  gained  control  of 
the  developed  industry,  while  smaller 
places  are  left  to  entertain  summer  board- 
ers and  cottagers.  Gloucester  has  the 
largest  fleet  and  most  extensive  factor- 
ies, as  it  has  a  good  harbor  with  railroad 
connections,  and  is  on  a  cape  projecting 
toward  the  fishing  grounds.  Province- 
town  is  of  this  type.  The  fine  railroad 
and  wholesale  trade  connections  of  Bos- 
ton bring  to  it  the  larger  share  of  the 
fares  of  fresh  fish ;  and  in  less  degree  the 
same  is  true  of  Portland. 

In  thus  noting  leading  features  of  the 
growth  of  commerce  and  maritime  in- 
dustries, little  account  has  been  taken  of 
the  advance  in  manufacturing,  which  has 
aflForded  the  basis  for  continued  commer- 
cial progress.  This  must  be  presented  in 
another  article,  which  shall  also  show 
how  the  growth  of  factory  cities  has  af- 
fected the  prosperity  and  character  of 
agriculture,  lumbering,  quarrying  and 
other  industries. — Popular  Educator. 
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RELIEF  MAPS. 

BY  SILVAN   PLUMLY. 
Mnscatine,  Iowa. 


That  all  teachers  of  the  new  and  real 
geography  appreciate  the  value  of  a  me- 
dium with  which  pupils  can  actually  show 
the  profile  of  a  country  is  a  truth  that  goes 
without  saying. 

Wealth  of  material  as  regards  accessi- 
bility can  be  profitably  employed  by  many 
nature-loving  teachers  who  actually  take 
the  children  oyt  to  study  from  the  ob- 
jects. Speed  the  day  when  the  study  will 
largely  be  directed  to  the  observation  of 
living  things  within  the  pupils'  own  en- 
vironment. As  it  is  now  it  is  so  apt  to 
be  confined  solely  to  books,  which  at  best 
are  but  a  record  of  some  other  person's 
observations.  There  can  be  but  one  an- 
swer as  to  the  comparative  value  of  study 
from  nature  direct  or  from  the  product  of 
some  book  factory.  The  sand  pile  for 
yoimg  children  is  a  medium  not  to  be 
despised,  for  by  it  the  topography  of  the 
country  immediately  around  the  school 
may  be  reproduced.  For  older  pupils  a 
medium  of  more  permanence  may  be  de- 
sired, and  a  very  excellent  one  is  made 
frcMn  salt  and  starch. 

It  would  be  advisable  to  first  begin 
with  the  school  yard ;  then  perhaps  town- 
ship or  county,  state  and  United  States 
or  continent. 

Wishing  to  show  our  teachers  the 
ease  of  using  this  medium  we  had  some 
work  done  in  our  last  year's  institute 
which  seemed  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  Midland  Schools  representative.  Se- 
curing outline  maps  of  the  United  States, 
we  prepared  these  for  use  by  pasting 
them  upon  the  heaviest  bookbinder's 
board.  To  equalize  the  contraction,  we 
pasted  on  the  reverse  side  an  equally 
thick  brown  paper.  Thus  made  they 
were  of  suflicient  strength  to  keep  their 
shape,  and  dried  comparatively  straight. 

Avoid  doing  this  work  on  any  board 
surface  without  first  securing  a  strip 
across  the  ends  to  prevent  warping, 
which  is  so  very  apt  to  spoil  the  whole 
eflFort.  We  prepared  the  material  in  three 
colors  for  contrast — red,  blue  and  white. 
The  red  we  used  to  show  land  surfaces 


not  belonging  to  the  United  States,  put- 
ting Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Bruns- 
wick, Mexico  and  Cuba  in  this  color. 
Blue  we  used  for  the  water.  Strictly 
speaking,  however,  these  surfaces  should 
be  shown  by  painting  in  water  color ;  still 
by  spreading  the  paste  thin  and  flat  it  may 
serve  its  purpose.  The  white  was  used  to 
show  the  profile  of  our  own  country. 

To  put  on  the  paste  we  provided  a 
small  wooden  paddle  which,  along  with 
a  convenient  hairpin,  well  served  the  pur- 
pose. 

We  only  attempted  to  show  the  more 
prominent  inland  waters  in  the  blue.  The 
Great  Lakes,  Salt  Lake,  the  Mississippi, 
the  Columbia,  the  Colorado  and  the  Rio 
Grande,  we  thought  were  amply  suffi- 
cient. To  show  productions  we  provided 
small  paper  bags  containing  about  fifty  of 
our  best  known  of  staple  products — the 
grains,  and  objects  like  leather,  cotton, 
wool,  etc.  Sometimes  the  names  on  the 
paper  took  the  place  of  objects.  These 
do  no^  all  add  to  the  artistic  appearance 
of  the  map,  but  as  a  means  of  determining 
different  products  and  where  produced 
they  form  for  the  child  the  greatest  value 
of  any  part  of  the  work. 

This  paste  will  keep  in  a  jar  placed  in  a 
cellar  an  indefinite  period,  and  this  relief 
work  should  be  d(Mie  by  every  teacher 
working  in  this  branch  at  least  once  in  a 
term,  taking,  presumably,  some  Friday 
afternoon  for  the  work. 

Now,  lastly,  for  directions  in  making. 
Make  common,  clear  starch  just  as  is 
done  on  wash  day.  First,  dissolve  it  in 
cold  water  using  about  five  cents'  worth 
of  starch  for  two  gallons  of  paste.  Pour 
in  boiling  water,  stirring  it  constantly 
till  it  cooks  clear  and  then  get  a  strong 
paddle  and  work  in  common  coarse  salt 
without  lumps  till  it  is  of  the  proper  con- 
sistency. It  must  not  run  on  being 
spread  out  thin  and  yet  must  cleave  to- 
gether in  making  elevations.  A  little 
practice  will  determine  how  to  make  it. 
For  the  blue  stir  in  some  bluing — for  the 
red  some  red  ink.    Have  plenty  of  salt  at 
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hand  when  ready  to  make,  for  it  is  sur- 
prising how  much  of  this  it  takes.  For 
the  five  cents  worth  of  starch  it  will  take 
about  twenty  pounds  of  salt.  This  will 
perhaps  be  sufficient  for  ten  maps. 


I  have  never  seen  the  directions  for  this 
published  and  trust  it  will  prove  worth  a 
trial  at  least  by  all  live  teachers. — Mid- 
land Schools. 


THE  PLACE  THE  SUBJECT  OF  FORESTRY  SHOULD  OC 

CUPY  IN  HIGH  SCHOOL  INSTRUCTION. 

J.  GIFFORD, 
College  of  Forestr J,  Cornell  Uniyersitj. 


During  the  winter  which  has  Just 
passed  I  delivered  a  lecture  for  Dr. 
Charles  De  Garmo,  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, on  the  place  forestry  should  occupy 
in  high-school  instruction.  The  class 
consisted  mainly  of  teachers,  and  the 
course,  of  which  the  lecture  above  re- 
ferred to  was  only  a  very  small  part,  con- 
sisted of  lectures  by  various  educators  on 
high-school  instruction. 

At  first  thought  the  majority  of  well 
informed  individuals  would  say  that  for- 
estry deserves  no  place  in  the  already 
overcrowded  curriculum  of  the  high 
school.  After  I  had  made  my  position 
clear  the  opinion  of  the  class  seemed 
unanimous  that  some  forestry,  at  least, 
should  be  taught  in  connection  with,  or 
as  a  part  of,  geography  in  high  schools. 
A  few  at  first  argued  with  reason  that  if 
forestry  should  be  taught,  agriculture 
and  a  host  of  other  subjects  deserve  a 
place.  These  persons,  however,  failed 
to  realize  the  important  role  which  the 
forest  plays  as  a  geographical  agent  in 
checkine  the  destructive  forces  of  na- 
ture, modifying  the  nature  of  the  earth, 
and  in  molding  the  nature  of  the  occupa- 
tions of  its  people. 

Forestry  may  be  classed  in  two  ways 
— first  as  a  profession  and  second  as  a 
subject  of  general  interest  about  which 
every  well  informed  citizen  should  know 
something.  In  the  first  case  the  nature 
of  the  instruction  should  be  detailed  and 
technical  and  should  cover  a  period  of 
at  least  four  years.  This  sort  of  instruc- 
tion belongs  to  schools  of  forestry  and 
agricultural  colleges.    There  are  already 


two  schools  of  forestry  in  this  country 
— one  at  Cornell  and  the  other  at  Yale 
University.  There  are  many  such  insti- 
tutions in  Europe.  It  is  to  these  schools 
where  a  student  must  go  in  order  to  be- 
come a  professional  forester.  It  is  in 
such  institutions  that  a  student  is  taught 
how  to  properly  form,  tend,  and  utilize 
a  forest.  In  addition  to  learning  how  to 
care  for  forests,  he  learns  also  how  to 
survey,  construct  wagon  roads  and  log- 
ging railroads,  operate  saw  mills,  etc. 
He  is,  in  other  words,  a  forest  engineer. 

In  the  second  case,  for  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge  of  a  general  nature  relat- 
ing to  the  forest  which  every  man  and 
woman  should  know,  the  high  school  is 
the  place.  All  are  agreed  that  in  case  it 
should  be  taught  at  all  it  does  not  be- 
long below  the  upper  grades  of  the  high 
school.  It  is  also  so  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  our  high  school  graduates 
would  never  acquire  such  a  knowledge 
unless  they  get  it  in  the  high  school,  be- 
cause many  of  our  high-school  graduates 
never  go  to  colleges  and  universities  and 
because  many  of  our  colleges  and  univer- 
sities do  not  offer  instruction  in  many 
of  the  most  important  subjects.  There 
is  no  subject,  for  instance,  of  more  gen- 
eral interest  and  of  more  importance 
than  ethnology,  yet  how  few  even  of  our 
great  universities  offer  instructicm  in 
this  subject  and  how  few  of  their  grad- 
uates know  even  the  names,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  natures,  of  the  peoples  who 
once  inhabited  America. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  suggest  the 
addition  of  another  subject  to  the  high- 
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school  curriculum.  It  should  be  given, 
"however,  the  place  in  physical  and  com- 
mercial geography  to  which  its  impor- 
tance entitles  it.  It  is  very  easy  for 
a  man  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of 
his  specialty.  Few  doubt,  however,  the 
importance  of  forests.  As  compared 
with  Europe,  general  information  on  the 
subject  is  wofully  lacking  throughout 
this  country.  Very  few  know  the  mean- 
ing of  forestry.  Arbor  Ihiy  celebrations 
have  done  much  to  stimulate  an  appre- 
ciation of  trees,  but  these  celebrations 
are  often  farcical,  if  not  misleading,  in 
nature.  A  song  is  simg,  poetry  recited, 
-and  then  a  few  trees,  often  only  one,  are 
carelessly  stuck  in  the  ground,  often  in 
the  very  place  which  should^e  left  open. 
A  very  small  proportion  of  these  trees 
live,  however.  "O,  Woodman,  Spare 
that  Tree"  is  sung.  A  forester  never 
hesitates  to  cut  a  tree  if  it  is  ready  to 
-cut,  but  he  always  plants  more  and  plants 
them  well.  Aside  from  this  question  of 
Arbor  Day,  an  institution  which  has  been 
adopted  in  many  parts  of  the  world  and 
which  will  do  lasting  good  if  properly 
conducted,  why  should  forestry  be  taught 
in  high  schools?  First  of  all,  every 
j^eat  movement  in  this  country  must 
have  popular  support  back  of  it.  Our 
i)eople  must  be  educated  to  a  point 
where  they  will  know  the  advantages  of 
a  forest  cover  and  the  meaning  of  for- 
•estry.  When  this  occurs  the  future  of 
forestry  is  assured.  The  main  cause  of 
reckless,  wasteful  forest  destruction  in 
this  country  is  ignorance.  It  is  certainly 
■one  of  the  functions  of  the  public  school 
to  overcome  this  difficulty.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  introduce  forestry  into  the 
public  schools  of  Germany  because  for- 
estry is  bom  and  bred  into  the  body  of 
every  German.  The  proper  care  of  for- 
-ests  is  there  a  matter  of  course.  Second- 
ly, why  does  it  deserve  a  place  in  high- 
school  instruction  in  connection  with 
geography  ? 

I  can  only  mention,  in  passing,  the  im- 
portance of  the  ccwnmercial  side  of  the 
•question.  Think  of  the  great  lumber  in- 
dustries of  the  North,  South,  and  far 
West,  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
railroad  ties,  telegraph  poles,  and  bridge 
pilings,  of  the  immense  amount  of  wood 
used    in    construction    for    houses    and 


fences  and  the  hundreds  of  industries 
which  make  use  of  it.  Think  of  the  rub- 
ber forests  of  the  tropics,  the  naval  stores 
industry  of  our  South  and  maple  sugar 
of  the  North.  Thiilk  of  cork,  camphor, 
rubber,  wax,  dyes,  medicines,  and  a  host 
of  products  yielded  by  the  forest  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  world.  The  young 
man  about  to  enter  business  should,  in 
fact  must,  know  something  of  these  prod- 
ucts. It  is  of  interest  to  note  in  this 
connection  that  two  mahogany  logs  sold 
for  $5,200  in  Liverpool  last  year.  These 
logs  came  from  Africa  and  were  pur- 
chased by  an  American. 

It  it  not,  however,  on  this  side  of 
the  subject  that  I  lay  special  stress.  Al- 
though this  is  a  part  of  commercial  geog- 
raphy and  although  every  young  busi- 
ness American  is  eager  to  learn  of  the 
products,  industries  and  occupations  of 
every  country,  the  side  of  the  subject 
which  relates  to  the  influence  of  the  for- 
est in  molding  and  beautifying  the  earth 
is  of  much  more  importance  and  much 
more  in  place  in  the  geography  of  the 
common  high  school. 

There  is  too  little  space  for  me  to  de- 
fine it  except  in  a  general  way. 

1.  The  forest  is  a  soil  former.  Vast 
areas  of  swamp  lands  consist  of  the 
black  decayed  remains  of  the  forest.  One 
tree  in  the  tropics  called  the  mangrove 
grows  in  salt  water  on  the  edge  of  coral 
islands.  So  much  land  is  wrested  from 
the  ocean  by  its  aggressive  growth  that 
it  is  often  called  the  "landformer."  The 
same  is  so  of  the  willow,  that  Cinderella 
of  trees,  in  northern  latitudes.  Trees 
cause  the  disintegration  of  rocks.  The 
acid  produced  in  the  decomposition  of 
organic  matter  causes  the  rock  to  crum- 
ble into  soil.  The  tips  of  roots  dissolve 
their  way  through  soluble  rock.  In  coral 
islands  large  trees  may  be  seen  growing 
out  of  the  solid  rock. 

2.  The  forest  is  a  soil  improver.  A 
virgin  soil  is  a  soil  rich  in  leaf  mold.  The 
roots  of  trees  penetrate  to  the  deep  lay- 
ers of  the  soil  and  secure  rich  mineral 
matter,  which  is  deposited  on  the  sur- 
face with  organic  matter  in  the  form  of 
leaves  and  sticks.  The  only  way  to  bring 
virginity  back  to  a  worn-out  soil  is  to 
grow  a  forest  on  it. 

3.  The  forest  is  a  soil  fixer.    Erosion  is 
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the  wearing  away  of  rocks  and  soil  by 
wind  and  water.  Shifting  dunes,  sand- 
storms, landslides  and  avalanches  are 
prevented  by  a  forest  cover.  The  mass 
of  roots  hold  the  soil  in  place.  Many 
countries  have  been  rendered  inhabitable 
by  the  planting  of  trees.  Whole  villages 
have  been  destroyed  in  Europe  by  land- 
slides and  shifting  sands.  This  has  been 
prevented  by  forest  planting. 

4.  The  forest  is  a  flood  preventer.  The 
flow  of  water  is  retarded  by  the  roots 
and  litter  of  the  forest  floor.  A  flood 
to  be  conquered  must  be  attacked  in  the 
hills  of  its  source  where  its  forces  are 
scattered  and  easily  controlled.  The  way 
to  conquer  it  is  through  the  agency  of 
forest  growth.  The  forest  imparts  a 
regularity  to  the  flow,  so  that  there  is  less 
high  water  in  wet  seasons  and  less  low 
water  in  dry  seasons.  This  means  much 
to  industrial  establishments  along  the 
banks  of  a  stream  depending  upon  its 
flow  for  power.  Snow  melts  slowly  in 
the  shade  of  the  forest. 

5.  The  forest  is  a  windbreak.  Nothing 
is  more  destructive  than  a  hot  dry  wind. 
It  blasts  and  levels  crops.  It  parches 
the  ground.  Nothing  is  more  wearisome 
to  man  and  beast.  Nothing  is  more 
grateful  than  the  shelter  of  a  belt  of 
trees. 

6.  The  forest  beautifies  the  earth.  The 
ideal  country  is  the  one  in  which  there 
is  proper  mingling  of  forests  and  fields 
— forests  in  the  mountains  and  fields  in 
the  valleys.  A  treeless  country  is  dis- 
tressing and  monotonous. 

7.  The  forest  is  a  sanitary  agency. 
Malaria  follows  in  the  wake  of  forest 
destruction.  The  purity  of  forest  air  is 
proverbial.  It  is  a  resting-place  for  busy 
brains.  It  is  the  source  of  good,  pure 
water  for  many  large  cities.  The  war 
department  is  planting  Eucalyptus  trees 
in  Havana  province  to  prevent  malaria 
and  yellow  fever.  This  has  been  done 
elsewhere  with  considerable  success,  es- 
pecially in  Italy  and  Algeria.  The  Lands 
of  France  was  once  a  pestilential  swamp. 
Since  the  planting  of  pine  trees  it  has 
developed  into  a  health  resort.  A  forest 
occupation  is  healthy.  It  produces 
strong,  broad-chested  men.    Would  that 


a  large  number  of  our  population  could 
find  employment  in  the  forest. 

Another  branch  of  the  subject  which 
is  of  interest  from  a  geographical  stand- 
point is  the  geographical  distribution  of 
forests  over  the  face  of  the  earth — why 
are  there  forests  in  one  place  and  des- 
erts and  plains  in  another?  What  are 
the  forces  which  cause  the  spread  of 
forests  and  what  are  the  barriers  which 
prevent  or  restrict  their  growth?  There 
are  many  aids  to  forest  extension,  such 
as  winds,  currents  of  water,  animals,  and 
man.  There  are  many  barriers  which  re- 
strict their  growth,  such  as  cold,  drouth, 
unsuitable   soil,   strong  winds,  animals,. 

and  fire. 

There  is  %till  another  phase  of  the 
subject  which  is  of  importance  to  the 
geographical  student.  Every  American 
should  have  some  knowledge  of  our 
great    forest   reservations   and   national 

parks. 

These  reservations  havfe  been  set  aside 
for  the  preservation  of  the  timber  and 
natural  curiosities  and  extraordinary 
scenery,  and  for  the  conservation  of 
moisture,  since  in  many  western  districts 
agriculture  is  impossible  without  water 
for  irrigation.  These  reservations  cover 
an  area  of  almost  50,000,000  acres,  a  ter- 
ritory so  large  and  varied  that  it  is 
worthy  some  space  in  even  primary  geog- 
raphies. There  are  640  acres  to  the 
square  mile — ^there  would  be  then  78,125 
square  miles  in  these  reservations.  They 
cover  an  area  much  larger  than  the  whole 
of  New  England  states,  three  times  as 
large  as  Greece,  and  almost  five  times  as 
large  as  Switzerland. 

The  establishment  of  these  reserva- 
tions has  apparently  only  just  begun.  A 
great  park  in  the  Appalachian  Moun- 
tains and  another  at  the  head  waters  of 
the  Mississippi  in  Minnesota  will  be  in- 
time  established. 

Already  the  State  of  New  York  owns 
a  vast  tract  of  land  in  the  Adirondacks, 
and  more  is  being  purchased,  for  the 
preservation  of  the  forests  and  game. 

Under  the  circumstances,  few  can 
doubt  that  the  subject  is  worthy  a  large 
place  in  our  secondary  schools  and  in 
the  minds  of  our  people. — The  School 
Review. 
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CONCERNING   NATURE. 


During  the  past  dozen  years  there  has 
been  a  marked  activity  in  the  produc- 
tion of  what  are  known  as  Nature 
books."  That  the  term  is  too  comprehen- 
sive to  be  definite  is  obvious.  That  a  cer- 
tain vagueness  is  consistent  with  the  state 
of  mind  in  which  such  books  are  some- 
times written  and  more  often  read  is 
probably  the  feeling  of  most  sane  critics 
who  have  had  to  deal  with  them.  And 
yet  there  are  some  of  them  of  excellent 
purpose  skillfully  carried  out,  which  de- 
serve well  of  the  critic  and  of  the  public. 
It  is,  therefore,  the  greater  pity  that  their 
merits  are  obscured  by  so  many  others  of 
what  we  shall  venture  to  call  the  senti- 
mental type. 

Nature,  so  far  as  it  is  open  to  the  ob- 
servation of  men,  may  be  either  studied 
or  simply  enjoyed ;  for  a  rather  small  pro- 
portion of  persons  it  may  be  both.  The 
real  study  of  nature,  however  delightful 
to  those  gifted  for  it,  is  at  all  times  an 
exacting  and  difficult  process,  if  it  is  to 
lead  to  any  real  knowledge.  It  requires 
patience,  industry,  minute  attention,  and 
above  all,  that  talent  for  keeping  the  mind 
open  and  holding  theories  subject  to 
change  as  evidence  may  demand,  which 
is  the  rarest,  as  it  is  among  the  most  pre- 
cious, accorded  to  man.  Those  capable  of 
this  are  the  corps  d'elite,  in  any  genera- 
tion, of  the  great  army  more  or  less  de- 
voted to  the  same  line  of  study.  It  fol- 
lows that  the  body  of  observers  cannot 
hope  to  attain  the  highest  standard,  but 
it  does  not  follow  that  they  cannot  keep 
that  standard  in  mind  and  pursue  it  to  the 
best  of  their  ability.  Most  of  the  books 
relating  to  the  study  of  nature  which  have 
been  introduced  in  the  schools,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  strong  movement  of  the 
past  twenty  years,  have,  on  the  whole, 
been  as  good  as  could  have  been  expected, 
and  the  character  of  them  has  pretty 
steadily  improved.  Those  used  in  the 
higher  schools,  and  especially  in  the 
teaching  of  teachers,  have  shown  much 
progress.  Despite  some  almost  unavoid- 
able exceptions,  the  general  work  of  the 
study  of  nature  which  has  been  so  ar- 
dently carried  on,  has  been  well  done, 
and  has  been  fruitful  and  useful.    The 


room  for  most  improvement  is  to  be 
found  in  the  so-called  "lower"  classes; 
but  that  is  simply  another  instance  of 
the  topsy-turvy  system  which  prevails  so 
sadly  in  all  our  teaching  and  gives  to  the 
early  years  which  are  the  most  fertile 
and  can  be  made  the  most  profitable  the 
least  attention  and  the  poorest  service. 

When  we  turn  froili  the  study  of  na- 
ture and  the  books  that  deal  with  it  to 
those  books  that  are  intended  mainly  for 
those  who  enjoy  nature,  the  survey  is 
not  so  agreeable.  Here  we  encounter  in 
great  number  what  we  have  termed  the 
sentimental  writers.  Sentimentality  is 
one  form  of  vanity.  It  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  repulsive  form  of  that  very  com- 
mon failing.  The  sentimental  lover  of 
nature  is  much  more  occupied  with  the 
beauty  and  fineness  of  his  or  her  own 
sensations,  real  or  imaginary,  and  with 
the  fact  that  they  are  his,  or  hers,  than 
with  nature  itself.  It  may  surprise  and 
offend  some  of  our  readers  if  we  suggest 
that  one  of  the  chief  sinners  in  this  re- 
gard, and  one  whose  great  name  has 
made  him  a  most  mischievous  exemplar, 
was  John  Milton.  Of  nature  as  it  is  or 
as  it  is  conceived  by  a  truly  sensitive 
mind  he  had  but  a  dim  and  twisted  no- 
tion. Of  nature,  for  instance,  as  Shake- 
speare saw  and  felt  it,  with  its  myriad 
delicate  or  strong  suggestions,  and  its  in- 
timate correspondence  to  the  moods  of 
the  mind,  he  had  no  notion  at  all.  He 
is  to  be  pardoned,  however,  because  he 
saw  nature  through  the  eyes  of  the  clas- 
sics, and  used  it  for  the  scenic  eflf ect  and 
the  "business"  of  his  intellectual  drama, 
and  did  this  with  the  skill  of  highly  gifted 
and  trained  scholarship.  But  it  remains 
true  that  there  was  pedantry  and  vanit}-- 
in  nearly  all  his  references  to  nature,  and 
that  his  vices  are  responsible  for  much 
that  is  offensive  in  modem  writing. 

The  most  distasteful  trait  of  the  senti- 
mental school  is  the  assumption  that  a 
strong,  or  strongly  professed,  love  X){ 
nature  is  in  itself  a  sort  of  title  of  lit- 
erary nobility.  Its  possessors  are  a  class 
apart.  They  are  not  easily  to  be  under- 
stood by  common  people.  What  seem  to 
most  of  us  obscure  and  muddled  ideas 
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and  emotions  are  to  themselves  the  proof 
of  esoteric  quality.  They  sit  in  their 
own  corner,  thrusting  their  thumbs  into 
their  private  pie,  and  crying  aloud  with 
each  newly  found  plum,  "What  a  great 
boy  am  I T*  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  attitude  of  the  true  lover  of 
true  nature,  who  lives  on  terms  of  real 
intimacy  with  her,  than  this.    If  any  of 


our  readers  desire  a  test  as  to  what  is 
real  and  what  is  sentimental  in  the  pro- 
fession of  love  for  and  joy  in  nature, 
let  him  make  himself  familiar  with  the 
poetry  of  Shakespeare  and  the  prose  of 
Stevenson  on  the  subject,  and  it  will  not 
be  easy  to  deceive  him. — The  New  York 
Times :  Saturday  Review. 


THINGS  TO  SEE  IN  DECEMBER, 


BY  JULIA  E.   ROGERS. 


Are  you  one  of  those  that  cower  at 
home,  sighing  over  faded  woodlands  and 
meadows  brown  and  sere  ?  There's  some- 
thing for  you  in  your  neighbor's  wood 
lot,  and  faith,  you  need  it ! 

Never  mind  where  the  paths  are.  Make 
one  of  your  own.  Shuffle  your  way 
through  the  drifts  of  leaves,  all  crisp  and 
dry  and  brown.    What  a  din  they  make ! 

The  bluejay  scolds  you  roundly  for 
coming,  but  at  heart  he  respects  you.  Not 
many  have  the  hardihood  to  dare  the  si- 
lence and  the  cold. 

What  a  sting  there  is  in  the  gusty  at- 
mosphere !  But  there  is  a  tingle  in  your 
blood  by  this  time  that  answers  the  chal- 
lenge. You  catch  your  foot  in  a  matted 
tangle  of  trailing  yew.  In  falling  you 
uncover  a  pocket  of  chestnuts  hidden  by 
some  thrifty  squirrel.  What  an  excep- 
tional flavor !  And  this  little  plant  with 
the  mottled  leaf  must  be  winterg^een! 
How  the  years  fade  out  that  separate  you 
from  the  days  of  your  youth  as  you  nib- 
ble that  leaf  I 

But  listen !  Is  it  a  voice  far  off,  or  only 
the  echo  of  a  summer  voice  still  wander- 
ing in  the  woods  ?  It  comes  again ! — ^the 
faintest  little  broken  chirrup,  and  now 
you  are  sure.  Off  comes  a  strip  of  loose 
bark  from  the  stump  beside  you  and  there 
is -your  musician — ^a  tiny,  brown  cricket. 
Under  your  gaze  he  moves  uneasily  and 
tries  to  slip  away  into  a  crevice.  It  may 
be  terror  that  he  feels — ^probably  it  is 
bashfulness. 

What  a  winter  resort  you  have  discov- 


ered !  Some  borer  has  grooved  the  wood 
into  an  intricate  pattern,  leaving  a  trail  of 
sawdust  behind.  In  this  soft  bed  lodges 
many  a  creature,  waiting  for  the  warmth 
of  spring.  Here  is  the  chrysalis  of  a  but- 
terfly, lashed  to  its  support  with  ropes  of 
its  own  making.  Hung  all  about  are 
silken  bags  filled  with  the  eggs  of  spiders. 
A  yellow  woolly  caterpillar  has  spun  a 
scanty  cocoon  and  lies  within  it — z,  shiny, 
cartridge-shaped  pupa.  He  wags  his  tail 
sleepily  as  you  poke  at  him.  Alongside 
is  a  relative  of  his,  brown  and  black,  who 
has  gone  to  sleep  with  his  clothes  on !  It 
is  reverence  that  you  feel  as  you  fit  that 
bark  carefully  into  its  place  and  bank  it 
up  with  leaves.  Truly  our  winter  means 
not  death,  but  only  sleep ! 

But  it's  cold  on  the  ground.  You  pock- 
et a  handful  of  chestnuts  and  munch 
them  as  you  forge  ahead.  Instead  of  the 
vivid  colors  seen  in  October,  there  are 
browns  and  dull  purples  and  pale  yellows. 
They  do  not  startle  and  waylay,  but  they 
do  not  weary  you.  There  is  a  quiet  rest- 
fulness  in  the  picture — and  it  satisfies. 

It  is  a  joy  to  see  the  evergreens.  Their 
time  has  come  at  last,  and  against  a  rus- 
set backg^oimd  they  stand  proudly  up  to 
be  counted.  You  had  forgotten  how  soft 
are  the  plumes  of  the  white  pine  and  how 
beautifully  fleecy  the  dark  green  sprays 
of  the  hemjock.  Can  anything  be  more 
heartening  to  a  man  than  the  smell  of 
their  bruised  twigs? 

One  last,  best  sight  as  you  leave  the 
woods  is  a  fine  beech  tree  in  full  leaf,  with 
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the  setting  sun  upon  it.  A  touch  has 
turned  its  dross  to  gold.  It  is  a  sight  that 
makes  the  tears  start ! 

Your  neighbor  has  land  and  you  have 
none.  But  he  has  never  found  an)rthing 
but  fuel  in  his  wood  lot.  As  you  sit 
warming  your  hands  at  the  fire,  and  pick- 


ing off  the  burrs  you  brought  home,  you 
incline  to  feel  compassionate  toward  him. 
In  spite  of  his  riches  he  is  poor  indeed. 
And  you  thank  whatever  gods  may  be  for 
that  best  gift — ^the  power  to  see  and  to 
feel. — Country  Life  in  America,  Copy- 
right 1901,  by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 


GOING  TO  SCHOOL  IN  A  GARDEN. 


Think  of  going  to  school  and  studying 
a  book  with  a  million  leaves-^the  Book 
of  Nature.  If  Mother  Goose  should  ask 
some  little  "contrary  Mary"  in  France 
•'How  does  your  garden  grow  ?"  the  little 
lass  would  probably  answer,  "Pnetty 
well,  thank  you,  but  teacher  says  I  must 
look  out  for  plant  lice."  In  the  French 
country  districts  are  28,000  schools  with 
gardens  attached  in  which  boys  and  girls 
are  taught  tree  planting,  gardening  and 
other  farm  work.  In  Russia,  the  country 
we  think  so  backward,  there  are  about 
8,000  such  schools,  where  all  the  pupils 
are  also  taught  silk-wonp  raising,  bee- 
keeping, and  the  girls  dairy  work,  poultry 
raising,  cooking,  sewing,  nursing,  and 
other  home  work.  To  show  how  import- 
ant such  work  is  considered,  at  the  Nik- 
itsk  school  in  winter  the  pupils  spend 
three  hours  a  day  in  the  school  room  and 
four  or  five  hours  in  the  garden.  In 
other  Russian  provinces  the  children  are 
given  fruit  trees  to  plant  around  their 
school  houses  and  homes.  In  the  Bel- 
gian public  schools,  the  boys  and  girls 
must  all  study  agriculture.  School  gar- 
dens   are    also    common    in     Saxony, 


Switzerland,  Sweden  and  one  province  of 
Austria.  They  were  first  established  in 
Sweden.  The  United  States,  England 
and  Germany  have  each  only  one  or  two. 
There  is  a  fine  one  at  Dayton,  O.,  founded 
by  John  and  Frank  Patterson  of  that  city> 
where  boys  are  taught  gardening  free. 

In  Europe  the  Government  furnishes 
the  ground  and  seed  needed,  free  of 
/charge.  Each  garden  is  divided  up  into 
little  plots,  one  for  each  pupil.  The  teach- 
er tends  a  special  bed  as  a  pattern,  and 
then  lets  the  youngsters  cultivate  their 
plots  as  they  think  best.  They  generally 
take  pains,  for  they  own  all  they  raise  and 
prizes  are  given  for  the  best  kept  and 
most  productive  beds. 
.  Of  course  all  this  is  done  with  a  pur- 
pose. A  g^eat  many  of  these  school  chil- 
dren will  farm  for  a  living  when  they 
grow  up,  and  what  they  learn  in  the  gar- 
dens will  make  their  work  more  interest- 
ing and  more  profitable  and  this  will  make 
the  country  more  prosperous.  Besides, 
the  interest  that  the  pupils  take  in  nature 
study  can  be  hitched  on  to  their  lessons 
in  the  school  room. — The  Little  Chron- 
icle. 
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USING  THE  DICTIONARY. 


It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the 
schools  teach  and  train  children  to  use 
books,  especially  reference  books.  The 
impression  deepens  that  we  are  going  full 
fast  enough  in  developing  the  reading 
habit,  and  at  the  same  time  the  suspicion 
grows  that  we  are  not  intensifying  the 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  diction- 
ary. Looking  in  a  dictionary  for  the 
spelling  of  a  word  is  not  using  the  work, 
but  is  well-nigh  abusing  it.  If  one  has 
no  other  use  for  it  than  to  supplementthe 
defects  of  his  primary  school  education, 
he  should  purchase  a  ten-cent  pocket 
speller  and  save  the  wear  and  tear  on  the 
larger  work,  which  is  a  g^eat  library  of 
reference  books  in  itself.  If  one  must 
choose  between  ignorance  of  one-fourth 
that  is  in  the  ordinary  arithmetic,  one- 
third  of  the  language  course,  and  one- 
half  the  geography,  and  a  habit  of  intelli- 
gent use  of  the  great  dictionary,  it  is 
vastly  better  to  take  the  latter,  for  this 
is,  or  ought  to  be,  always  with  us. 
•  Students  must  not  be  left  to  a  casual 
undirected  use  of  the  large  dictionary, 
but  must  be  told  how  to  look  over  all 
the  definitions  and  discriminate  as  to  the 
shade  of  meaning  in  the  use  of  the  word 
as  they  find  it  used  or  desire  to  use  it. 


Not  one  student  in  twenty,  to  state  the 
.case  mildly,  ever  realizes  how  many 
shades  of  meaning  a  word  has  in  the 
•grest  dictionary.  He  needs  especial  and 
definite  help  as  to  discovering  the  es- 
sence of  the  etymology  of  a  word  as 
there  given.  Not  to  know  how  to  use 
the  etymology  feature  of  an  unabridged 
dictionary  is  to  miss  a  prominent  phase 
of  the  work.  For  the  pupils  the  illus- 
.trations  are  as  important  as  the  etymo- 
logy is  to  the  student,  and  for  all  the 
many  departments  at  the  eiid  of  the 
book  are  indispensable.  I  have  been  sur- 
prised by  some  investigations  to  learn 
how  many  teachers  fail  to  give  pupils 
or  even  students  any  adequate  idea  of 
the  resources  of  a  great  up-to-date  dic- 
tionary. Fortimately,  no  self-respecting 
community  leaves  any  school  without  the 
latest  edition  of  the  dictionary — which 
is  far  more  valuable  than  any  earlier 
edition.  While  this  fulfills  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  school  board,  it  is  but  the 
beginning  of  the  teacher's  responsibility. 
It  is  an,  abuse  of  public  funds  to  allow 
a  magnificent  book  like  this  to  be  used 
merely  for  the  spelling  of  words  or  the 
imdiscriminating  defining  of  terms. — 
Modern  Methods. 


BOOK  REVIEWS. 

An  J  Tolnme  aoticad  will  be  sent  prepaid,  npon  receipt  of  the  price,  bj  A,  W.  Mnsnford, 

203  Michififan  Avenne,  Chicago,  111. 


A  GRADED  UST  OF  POEMS  AND 

STORIES. 

This  little  list,  which  has  been  prepared 
with  grreat  care  to  supply  partially  the  need 
of  the  overworked  teacher,  contains  the  names 
of  stories  and  poems  carefully  g^raded  and 
suitable  for  use  in  each  of  the  primary  grades. 
They  are  so  classified,  also,  that  it  will  be 
easy  to  obtain  selections  suitable  for  correla- 
tion with  the  other  subjects  of  the  curriculum 
and  for  use  upon  special  occasions,  such  as 
the  various  national  holidays,  and  in  commem- 
oration of  events  of  historic  interest.  Many 
are  also  arranged  with  reference  to  the  vary- 
ing seasons  of  the  year.  (25  cents.  Silver, 
Burdett  &  Co.,  New  York  and  Chicago.) 

BIRDS  AND  NATURE.— VOLUME  X. 

A  complete  set  of  the  volumes  of  "Birds 
and  Nature*'  is  a  useful  and  beautiful  addi- 
tion to  any  library.     They  are  all  profusely 


illustrated  with  colored  pictures  from  nature 
by  the  three-color  process  of  photography. 
Though  all  are  ele^nt,  none  surpass  Volume 
X.  either  in  the  subjects  selected  or  in  the  exe- 
cution of  the  forty  full-page  pictures.  Twenty 
of  these  are  birds.  Exquisite  hummingbirds, 
bright  warblers,  sprightly  flycatchers  and 
pretty  vireos  arc  among  the  subjects  chosen. 
The  lion,  tiger,  camel,  polar  bear,  elephant 
and  zebra,  with  others  of  our  well-known  wild 
animals,  are  shown  in  their  natural  surround- 
ings. One  of  the  most  valuable  features  of 
the  volume,  however,  is  a  series  of  illustra- 
tions of  our  well-known  gem  stones  in  their 
natural  condition  and  color.  The  descriptive 
and  historical  articles  accompanying  these  gem 
pictures  are  written  by  Dr.  Oliver  Cummings 
Farrington,  of  the  Field  Columbian  Museum. 
The  book  is  carefully  edited,  and  the  de- 
scriptive articles  on  each  subject  illustrated 
are    instructive.     Nature   poetry   and    stories 
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form  a  pleasing  feature.  The  volume  should 
find  a  place  at  every  home  fireside  and  in  all 
school  libraries.  ($1.50.  A.  W.  Mumford. 
Chicago.) 

GRADED  UTERATURE  READERS.— 
BOOKS  I.-VIII. 

In  the  Graded  Literature  Readers  good  lit- 
erature has  been  presented  as  early  as  possi- 
ble, and  the  classic  tales  and  fables,  to  which 
constant  allusion  is  made  in  literature  and 
dail]^  life,  are  largely  used.  Nature  study  has 
received  due  attention  and  the  lessons  on 
scientific  subjects  are  carefully  and  accurately 
written.  The  numerous  illustrations,  many 
of  them  in  color,  will  be  attractive  to  the 
pupil  and  helpful  in  connection  with  nature 
study.  (No.  I,  25  cents;  No.  2,  40  cents;  No. 
3,  45  cents;  No.  4,  50  cents.  Maynard,  Mer- 
rill &  Co.,  New  York.) 

HISTORY  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  RELIG- 
ION.—FIFTH  EDITION. 
This  book  consists  of  about  600  pages,  is 
handsomely  printed  on  heavy  paper,  and  con- 
tains, besides  a  general  index,  table  of  contents, 
etc.,  a  complete  list  of  all  the  scriptural  and 
ecclesiastical  writers  and  writings  of  the  first 
two  centuries,  arranged  in  chronological 
order.  Also  a  list  of  the  Roman  emperors  of 
the  first  two  hundred  years  after  Christ,  ar- 
ranged in  the  order  of  their  reign.  "The 
author,  Judge  C.  B.  Waite,  of  Chicago,  is  an 
able  and  a  prominent  lawyer,  who  for  the 
past  four  years  has  spent  the  greater  portion 
of  his  time  in  Washmgton,  where,  aided  by 
the  opportunities  afforded  in  the  National 
Library,  he  has  pursued  the  studies  which 
have  led  to  the  writing  and  publication  of  his 
remarkable  work."  ($2.25.  C.  V.  Waite  & 
Co.,  Chicago.) 


HERBERT  SPENCER  AND  HIS  CRITICS. 
"The  book  is  of  undeniable  merit,  instruct- 
ive and  interesting.  With  admirable  discern- 
ment the  author  has  selected  the  most  charac- 
teristic points  of  the  criticisms  and  presents 
them  with  perfect  impartiality  and  in  the 
briefest  form  compatible  with  clearness." 
($1.00.    C.  V.  Waite  &  Co.,  Chicago.) 

"OUR  ACCURSED  SPELLING":  WHAT 
TO  DO  WITH   IT. 

The  title  of  this  book,  taken  from  Bulwer 
Lytton's  characterization  of  English  spelling, 
contains  a  whole  argument  in  itself,  an  argu- 
ment which  intelligent  people  are  coming  to 
recognize,  as  all  philologists  for  a  generation 
have  recognized,  as  unanswerable.  As  an  edu- 
cated people  we  endure  in  our  spelling  a  bur- 
den which  is  literally  a  curse.  It  is  a  cause 
of  immense  g^ief  and  misery  to  childhood,  of 
constant  labor  to  us  adults,  it  hinders  the 
foreigner  in  our  midst  from  mastering  our 
language  and  becoming  Americanized,  while 
it  is  a  heavy  clog  on  the  efforts  of  our  mis- 
sionaries everywhere.  Custom  forces  us  to 
endure  the  burden  which  becomes  bearable 
only  by  dint  of  severe  training  and  long  suf- 
fering. 

In    the   pages    of   this   book,    the   question 


which  forms  a  part  of  its  title  is  answered  by 
Max  Mueller,  Dr.  Wm.  D.  Whitney,  Dr.  S.  S. 
Haldeman,  Dr.  F.  A.  March,  Dr.  W.  T.  Har- 
ris, Hon.  Joseph  Medill,  and  Dr.  T.  R.  Louns- 
bury.  In  addition  to  this  discussion  the  book 
contains  a  valuable  chapter  on  the  modifica- 
tions of  our  alphabet  recommended  by  the 
American  Philological  Association  under  the 
lead  of  that  eminent  scholar.  Prof.  W.  D. 
Whitney,  as  a  practical  means  of  escape  from 
the  evils  of  our  present  spelling.  A  bibli- 
ography on  the  subject  of  spelling  reform  and 
a  list  of  prominent  advocates  of  the  reform 
are  valuable  supplementary  features  of  the 
work.  (Paper,  25  cents;  cloth,  35  cents.  E. 
O.  Vaile,  Oak  Park,  111.) 

OUR  FIRST  SCHOOL  BOOK. 
"Our  First  School  Book"  presents  an  abund- 
ance of  material  that  should  be  appreciated 
by  primary  teachers  who  are  used  to  ex- 
hausting the  resources  of  half  a  dozen  primers 
and  their  own  ingenuity  as  well,  in  the  effort 
to  keep  the  children  occupied.  As  a  combi- 
nation of  primer  and  first  reader,  the  book 
should  prove  sufficient  for  the  first  year's 
work  in  reading.  Carrie  Sivyer  Ferris,  the 
author,  has  in-  the  suggestions  for  occupations 
with  sticks,  crayons  and  cardboard,  provided  a 
natural  transition  from  the  kindergarten 
plays.  The  number  pictures  fit  naturally  into 
the  first  arithmetic  lessons;  and  there  are 
pages  'that  provide  the  starting-points  for 
talks  on  birds,  butterflies  and  other  nature 
subjects.  There  are  nursery  rhymes  to  be  read 
aloud  in  odd  moments  or  given  the  children 
for  memorizing.  And  from  the  first  page  to 
the  last  are  pictures  in  profusion  on  all  sorts 
of  subjects,  that  may  be  used  for  language 
work  or  for  story-telling  by  teacher  and  pupil. 
Thus  are  the  different  lines  of  work  in  the  first 
school  year  co-ordinated.  The  reading  mat- 
ter takes  the  form  of  a  story  even  on  the  first 
pages,  where  the  sentences  must  needs  be  lim- 
ited to  very  few  words  repeated  often  enough 
to  fix  them  in  the  child's  mind. 

By  reason  of  its  simple,  bright  stories  and 
its  attractive  pictures,  "Our  First  School 
Book"  is  distinctively  a  book  to  delight  the 
children.  It  deserves  a  place  not  only  in  the 
school-room,  but  in  every  family  where  there 
are  small  children  to  be  read  to  and  amused. 
(30  cents.  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  New  York 
and  Chicago.) 

PESTALOZZI. 
This  work  on  Pestalozzi  and  the  Foundation 
of  the  Modem  Elementary  School,  by  A.  Pin- 
loche,  is  one  of  a  series  of  works  on  "The 
Great  Educators,"  edited  by  Dr.  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler.  It  may  be  said  that  before 
the  time  of  Pestalozzi  popular  education  did 
not  exist.  Even  in  Germany,  where  statesmen 
gave  the  subject  much  thought  and  attention, 
it  was  far  from  existing  in  reality.  "Luther 
had  certainly  proclaimed  the  need  of  it,  but 
the  elementary  school,  which  he  really  created, 
had  for  a  long  time  been  a  mere  class  for  the 
teaching  of  the  Catechism."  The  name  of 
Pestalozzi  is  so  frequently  spoken  and  his 
writings   so  otten  quoted   this  work  will   be 
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valauable  and  interesting  to  all  en^ged  in 
educational  work.  For  we  cannot  justly  or 
fully  appreciate  the  work  of  a  man  who  was 
at  the  same  time  a  practical  worker  as  well 
as  a  theorist  on  education  unless  we  know  his 
life  and  his  writin^fs.  ($i.oo.  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's   Sons,   New  York.) 

THE  ARNOLD  PRIMER. 
The  natural  outgrowth  of  careful  observa- 
tion and  wide  experience,  this  Primer  is  dis- 
tinctively fnade  for  children.  Miss  Sarah 
Louise  Arnold  has  happily  provided  reading 
material  which  is  at  the  same  time  attractive 
to  the  child  and  well  calculated  to  assist  in 
his  mental  development.  The  vocabulary  is 
the  simple,  natural,  typical  vocabulary  of  a 
child,  and  is  fixed  by  frequent  and  natural 
repetition.  Phonics  are  treated  simply,  and  in 
their  proper  relation.  In  illustrating  the  book, 
both  author  and  publishers  have  kept  care- 
fully in  mind  throughout  the  adaptation  of  the 


pictures  to  the  text  and  text  to  pictures,  each 
supplementing  and  complementing  the  other. 
The  scientific  accuracy  of  these  illustrations, 
in  color  and  black-and-white,  the  unique  and 
effective  use  of  photographs,  and  the  perfect 
harmony  of  the  illustrations  as  a  whole,  make 
this  Pnmer  a  decided  step  in  advance  of  all 
its  predecessors. 

The  Arnold  Primer  is  adapted  to  the  ordi- 
nary teacher  with  the  ordinary  class.  No  spe- 
cial equipment  is  required  of  either,  and  as 
good  results  can  be  obtained  from  its  use  in 
small  country  schools  as  in  the  best  city  in- 
stitutions. (25  cents.  Silver,  Burdett  &  G>., 
New  York  and  Chicago.) 

THE  KING  OF  THE  GOLDEN  RIVER. 
This  work,  by  John  Ruskin,  has  been  edited 
for  the  children  of  America  by  Eloise  McVay,. 
and  forms  No.  226  of  a  series  of  classics.  (lo 
cents.  Educational  Publishing  Company,  New 
York  and  Chicago.) 


Edutational  Articles  in  the  December  Magazines* 
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The  Goyemment  of  onr  Insular  PoMessions,"  Arthur  W.  Dnnn 

American  /Review  of  /Reviews 

Bzpanaion  Through  Reciprocity,"  John  Ball  Osborne Atlantic  Monthly 

I^iteratnre  and  the  Civil  War,"  Henry  A.  Beers Atlantic  Monihhf 

Christian  Leadership  and  Economic  Reform,"  J.  Bnckley  Bartlett The  Arena. 

Byolntion  and  Theology,"  Walter  Spence The  Arena 

Anarchism  in  Literature,"  Lionel  Strachey The  Critic 

A  Calm  View  of  Reciprocity,"  Geors^e  B.  Waldron The  Chautauquan 

Formative  Incidents  in  American  Diplomacy,*'  Edwin  Earl  Sparks The  Chautauquan 

The  Inner  Life  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,"  Adelia  A.  Field  Johnston The  Chautauquan 

Ethics  of  the  Last  China  War,"  Gilbert  Reid The  Forum 

Reciprocity  and  Foreign  Trade,"  E.  J.  Gibson The  Forum 

The  United  States  Consular  Service,"  Charles  Truaz Tlie  Forum 

The  Education  of  a  Child— III,"  Iklward  Howard  Griggs Ladits^  Home  Journal 

The  Baby  from  Birth  to  Three,"  Emelyn  L.  Coolidge,  M.  D Ladiei*  Home  Journal 

The  Child  of  Three  and  Over,"  Elizabeth  Robinson  Scovil Ladies*  Home  Journal 

Physical  Training  for  Women,"  J.  V.  Gilman Outing^ 

Prevention  of  Presidential  Assassinations,"  General  Lew  Wallace 

North  American  Review 

The  Need  of  National  Legislation  Against  Anarchism,"  Senator  J.  C.  Bnrrows 

North  American  Review 

International  Control  of  Anarchists,"  The  Duke  of  Arcos North  American  Review 

America  Should  Establish  Universal  Peace,"  Prince  Yo  Yun  Chun Success 

The  Makers  of  Modem  Germany,"  Frits  Morris Metropolitan  Magazine^ 
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Beautiful  Pictures,  Gttchy  Verse 

The  Jingle  Book  of  Birds 

By  EDWARD  B.  CLARK 


Thii  book  it  for  both  Childfco  and  the  ciders*  The 
linei  Mxt  not  }lnglet  tnetely  bat  jlnglet  whfch  have 
a  well  founded  pttfpoie  and  much  of  phh  and  pofait* 
The  colof  icheme  of  the  cover  It  itrifclngly  beautH u L 
Thli  book  will  make  an  appropriate  Chrfitmai  gift* 


X 


)< 


X 


Read  what  the  Chicago  Record-Herald  critic  says  of  the  book  : 

**The  Jingle  Book  of  Birds,*'  by  Edward  B.  Clark,  has  the  triple  merit  of  be- 
iQg  handsome,  clever  and  reliable.  Mr.  Clark  is  one  of  the  most  thorough  and 
enthusiastic  ornithologists  in  Chicago,  and  has  for  years  been  a  contributor  to 
magazines  and  to  the  local  press  6n  the  subject  of  birds.  Instead  of  writing 
tbecustomarv  * 'alphabet*'  he  has  preferred  to  be  guided  by  the  real  nature  of 
the  birds,  rather  than  by  the  letter  with  which  each  name  begins,  and  has 
treated  only  those  birds  of  whi  o  h  somethinf^  pointed  could  be  said.  There  are 
sixteen  spirited  **  jingles"  and  the  same  number  of  full -page  colored  illustra- 
tions of  typical  birds,  the  pictures  being  unusually  fine  examples  of  three-color 
work.  Tne  book  is  an  excellent  one  to  put  in  the  hands  of  children.  Here  is 
an  example  of  Mr.  Clark's  jingles,  taken  from  the  one  devoted  to  **the  bluejay, 
a  rascally  thief,"  which  closes  thus: 

It  U  qoMr  bow  tlie  people  liaTe  made  it  a  mle 

That  to  call  a  man  '*  jaj  '*  it  to  call  him  a  fool. 

For  if  tliej  believe  that  the  jij  is  a  daace 

They'll  flnd  themaeWee  fooled  if  thej  try  him  jast  oace.*' 

— Chicago  Rtcord'Herald^  Nov,  23^  1901. 

The  Chicago  Evening  Journal  says,  after  quoting  from  the  jingles  as 

length: 

"  Sixteen  beautiful  illustrations  in  colors — magnificent  full-page  picture 
— show  the  varied  and  wonderful  plumage  of  some  of  Mr.  Clartc's  feathered 
friends.    Op]X)8ite  each  picture  is  a  descriptive  verse  in  big  type.    For  child- 
^^      ren  or  young  folks,  or  even  for  adults.     *Tne  Jiogle  Book  of  Birds'  is  a  verv 
jS&      pretty  possession.    Mr.  Clark  deserves  to  be  complimented  on  producing  such 
•^^      a  dainty  and  pleasing  volume." 


•X- 


•^- 


A.  W.  MLlMrORD,  Publisher 

203  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago, 
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GREAT  BARGAINS  IN  MAGAZINE  CLUBS. 

S13.00  worth  for  only  $6.00 

By  fpedal  arraBgemeat  we  are  able  to  offer  the  Greatest  CtubMag  Bargalna  of  tbe 
Season.    THE  MAGAZINES  WILL  BE  SENT  TO  ONE  OR  DiPPERENT  ADDRESSES. 


BIRDS  AND  NATURE*  (  year     .  .    $tJ50 

REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS  (new).  J  year  .2^ 
CURRENT  LITERATURE  (new),  t  year  .  3X)0 
NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW  (new),  (  year  5.00 
REVIEW  OF  EDUCATION,  t  year  iJOO 


$13.00  worth. 

SBND  US  ONLY 

S6.00 

FOR  ALL  FIVE. 


la  plM«  of  BBTIBW  Or  BBTIBW>  yarn  MUi  hST*  KBW  BWOLABD  MAOAZDIB. 
la  plMC  of  HOBTH  AHBBIOAIf  BBTIBW  yon  oaa  taaT*  LBSLIBV  WBBKLT. 


Twelve  More  Great  Offers.  (JS:^!i,S!VSSH%z:iSSO 

ClabPrle* 

$6.25 


RHttlAf  Priet. 

$  1  2.00    BIfdt  and  Nahifc»  Revkw  of  Reviews  (new),  Lctlk't  Weekly,  Gurrent 

literature  (new),  Soooctt  ..... 


1  1  eOO    Birds  and  Nature,  Review  of  Reviews  (new),  New  England  ISagaeinc 

Current  literature  (new),  Success 

1  2.00    Birds  and  Nature,  Review  of  Reviews  (new),  Leslie's  Weekly,  New 

Fjigland  Magsffne,  Success 

I  2.50    Birds  and  Nature,  Current    literature   (new),    Leslie's  Weekly,  New 

P4igfsnd  BSafaelne,  Success 

6.00    Birds  and  Nature,  Review  of  Reviews  (new),  Cosmopolitan,  Success 

6.50    Birds  and  Nature,  New  England  Magaeine,  Success,  Cosmopolitan 

1  O.OO    Birds  and  Nature,  Leslie's  Weekly,  Review  of  Reviews  (new).  Success, 

wosmopoHtan     .... 


8.50    Birds  and    Nature,    Leslie's  Weekly,    Success, 
Montiily  .... 


6.50  Birds  and  Nature,  Leslie's  Weekly,  Success 

5.50  Birds  and  Nature,  Success,  Cosmopolitan,  Leslie's  Monthly,  Houieliold 

3.50  Birds  and  Nature,  Success,  Cosmopolitan    . 

3.50  Birds  and  Nature,  Success,  Housekold 


Cwmftpftlftani    Leslie's 


5.50 
6.25 

6.25 
4.00 
4.00 

5.75 

5.25 
4.25 
4.00 
2.75 
2.75 


la  place  of  Cosmopolitan  and  Leslie's  MontUy  in  any  of  onr  offers  we  can  send  joa 
Good  Housekeepings  Designer,  Ledger  Monthly,  Household,  Pilgrim,  American  Mother,  Recreation 
(new),  Popular  Science  News  (new),  or  Home  Magazine  of  New  Yorlc.  If  yon  are  now  a 
subscriber  to  Review  of  Rjcviews  and  wish  to  accept  these  liberal  offers,  yon  can  add  $IjOO 

to  the  price  of  the  combination.    This  will  apply  to  Current  Literature  also. 

Remember  the  Magazines  will  be  sent  to  one  or  different  addresses.  The  subscriptions 
may  be  either  new  or  renewals^  except  those  to  Review  of  Reviews,  Current  Literature,  Nortfi 
American  Review,  Recreation  and  Popular  Science  News,  which  must  be  oew  subscriptions. 

Make  Remittances  and  Address  All  Orders  to 

A.  W.  MUMFORD,  203  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago. 
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THIS  15  THE  MOST  OENEROUS  OFFER  EVER  MADE  BY  AN  EDUCATIONAL  PAPEit 
SCHOOL  ROOM  METHODS  AND  NATURE  STUDY.    Thrt«  Numbers.    Each  25c. 


Contents  of  Vdume  I.  are  fflTen  only  In  a  gen- 
eral way.  Those  of  2  and  8  In  detail.  Each  Tol- 
ome  Is  profusely  Illustrated.  Money  refunded  to 
anyone  who  Is  not  satisfied. 

CONTENTS  OF  NUMBER  I. 

Books  helpful  In  Nature  Study — Symposium 
on  Nature  Study — Pedagogic  Aspects  of  Nature 
Study — Nature  Study  and  the  Teacher — ^The  Out- 
Door  Stu^  of  Geography— Plant  Study — Seeds 
and  Their  Germination — ^The  Study  of 


Leai 
Flowers  and  Their  Work. 

The  Study  of  Trees.  «.  .    ^     .       ^.. 

A  Dosen  Common  Birds,  Bird  Study,  OllTe 
Thome  Miller.  ^        ^ 

Bird  Day  and  Birds.  John  Burroujdis;  Our 
Common  Insects— How  to  Study  Their  iJfe  His- 
tory and  Hahlts  (Illustrations  for  this  article 
and  the  one  on  Mammals  furnished  by  Prof.  Lug- 
ger, most  of  them  from  his  own  drawlncs). — Selec- 
Sons  from  Literature  to  Accompany  Nature  Les- 
son, Sarah  L.  Arnold. 

CONTENTS  OF  NUMBER  U. 

LESSONS  AND  EXERCISES  FOB  SEASONS. 
— Suggestions  for  Christmas  Program — Christmas 
Bells — ^December  In  the  Primary  Boom — Christmas 
History  and  Customs — L^end  of  the  Chrysanthe- 
mum—-Jn  the  LuMls  of  Ice  and  Snow — In  Esqui- 
maux Land — ^Valentine's  Day — ^Lincoln  Exercuea 
— Hour  With  Washington — Patriotic  Day  Pro- 
gram— Arbor  Day  Exercises — Trees  and  Their 
uses  Growth  and  Structure  of  Trees — ^Arbor  Day 
Program — ^Memorial  Day — Stars  and  Stripes — 
Flag  Balsing  Exercise — Balch's  Salute  to  the  Flag 
--Flag  Balsing  Days — Outline  of  Bird  Study — 
Flag  Day  Exercise. 

NATUBB  AND  CORRELATED  WORK— An  In- 
genlons  Contrlyance — Cabbage  Butterfly — Some 
Common  Butterflies — Course  of  Study  (Sarah  C. 
Brooks) — Gentians  (Correlated  Lesson) — Outline 
for  Correlated  Work — Bird  Life  In  Winter— Read- 
ing Lesson  (1st  grade)  The  Woodpecker — ^Related 
Lessons  on  the  Sun — Study  of  LeaTes  and  Birds 
— Obserratlon  of  Trees — ^Report  of  a  Field  Les- 


OBOGRAPHY— Study  of  a  Brook  Basin— A 
Field  Lesson  with  Little  ChUdren— Mediterran- 
ean Crulae. 

MISCELLANEOUfi^— A  Word  to  Country  Teach* 
ers — ^Art  In  School — Trials  and  Beauties  of  Win- 
tor — ^Aeolian  Harp--Leamlng  School  Songs. 

POETRY — God  Bless  Our  Fatherland— Abraham 
Lincoln — The  Nation's  Sorrow — Washington — Hall 
Columbia — Blrthd^  of  Washington — God  Saye  the 
Queen — Concord  Hymn — Selec^on  from  Bryant — 
Twenty  Miles  Away— Ratlsbon — John  Henry 
Jones— Little  Maid's  Reply— Yankee  Doodle— To 
Lincoln — Ode  to  Ethiopia — Patriot's  Remem- 
brance—Decoration Day — Starry  Flag— Memory's 
Wreath — Our  Country — 1  owers  for  the  Braye— 
Rest  In  Peace — An  Offering  to  the  Soldier— The 
Deserted  Plantation. _ 

BIRDS  AND  INSECTS— Cats'  Claws,  Who  Has 
Counted  Them — Jackdaw — ^Mrs.  Wasp  and  Mrs. 
Bee — Crickets'  Ball — How  the  Woodpecker  Knows 
— ^Legend  of  the  Birds — ^The  Robins  Sing  In  the 
Rain — Bob  Whits — ^A  Bird's  Nest— Throstle— The 
Rabbit,  The  Lion,  The  Cat — ^The  Tradesmen — 
Birds  of  Spring — ^The  Jay — ^The  Song  of  the  Bee— 
The  Butterfly — ^The  Dead  Pussy  Cat. 

FLOWERS  AND  PLANTfif—Oentlan— Frlnaed 
Gentian— Milkweed  Pod— (Golden  Rod— Seed  Co- 
dies— How  the  Leayes  Came  Down— Com — Octo- 
ber Woods — ^Little  Aster  Serylce— Chrysanthe- 
mums— Flowers  In  the  Window  SUl — Buttercups 
and  Daisies — Pussy  Willow — Pussy  Willow — The 
Alder  Catkin — Leayes  and  Flowers — ^The  Little 
Plant — Daisies — How  Marigolds  Happened  To  Bo 
— Lilacs— Two  Trains  to  Poppy  Land— Old  Fash- 
toned  Roses    Butterflies  and  filowero— My  Stiaw- 


NATURE — Raindrops — ^The  Bonny  Bicycle— A 
Bowl  of  Honey — Rlyer  Song — Suppose— The  Sun- 
beam— Butterfly  and  Thlstle-Bail — Little  Drops 
of  Water — Long  Ago— Talking  In  Their  Sleep — 
The  Wind — ^The  Wind — Joy  for  the  Sturdy  Trees — 
Forty  Years  from  Now — In  the  Swing — Which 
Tree   Is   Best — Discontented — Maple   Tree — Whls 

perlng  Pine — Planting  the  Tree Tree  Party — 

The  Oak — Wayside  Inn — Horse  Chestnut — Plant 
the  Apple  Tree — Then  It's  Spring — ^The  Cotton- 
wood Tree — Little  Brook — Little  Snowflakes — Lit- 
tle Things — Waterproof  Folks — ^The  Heart  of  a 
Tree — The  Critic— Flum  Tree  Dancers. 

EXERCISES  AND  POEMS  FOR  SEASON»*- 
Haryest  Exercise — ^Autumn — ^Autumn  Song — ^Au- 
tumn— Noyember — ^Down  to  Sleep— Thanksglylng- 
A  Sober  Month — Haryest  Hymn — ^Thanksglylna, 
The  Reason  Why,  Dot's  Thanksglylng.  Praise  God, 
Little  Paul's  Thanksglylng,  All  Thlnss  Beautiful, 
We  Thank  Thee,  Signs  of  Thanksglylng,  Thanks- 
glylng— ^Little  Jack  Frost — Landing  of  the  Pil- 
grims. 

CHRISTMAS  POETRY— Yule  Tide— Christmas 
Tree — God  Rest  Ye — (Hirlstmas  Stockings — Santa 
Claus'  Petition— Little  Town  of  BethleheoK— 
Bird's  (Hirlstmas — ^A  Feel  In  Christmas  Air— 
Christmas  Carol — Hang  up  the  CHilldren's  Stock- 
ings— ^Address  to  Santa  Claus — Old  Santa  Claus 
in  His  Den — Snow  Fairies — ^The  Two  Brothers — 
What  the  Winter  Brings — Christmas  Bells-^ 
Christmas  Hymn— Children's  Friend — Charity^ 
A  Christmas  Secret — Christmas  Carol — In  Betlh 
lehem  of  Judea— Old  Janus — Winter  for  Boys — 
Patriotic  Exercise — Between  Winter  and  Spring — 
Spring  Cleaning — Return  of  Spring — When  tbs 
Green  (Sets  Back  on  the  Trees — ^Apnl  Days— Th* 
Months  of  Folly — ^Decoration  Day — Memorial  Day 
for  Wee  Ones — ^Memorial  Flowers — Praise  June — 
Eflle's  Thoughts — ^Thanksglylng — Snow — Jolly  Old 
Winter— Sunshine — ^The  Months. 

MUSIC — ^Norwegian  National  Hymn — Swedish 
National  Hymn — -Bruce's  Address— Battle  Prayer 
— ^The  Marseillaise — (3ood  Morning — Salute  to  the 
Flag — Scale  Studies — We  Haye  Been  Wandering — 
A  Spring  Song — ^Tlll  We  Meet  Again — We  Thank 
Thee — Sunbeams — In  Merry  Autumn  Time — Lulla- 

Sand  Good-nl^t — Fairyland — ^The  Swallow  and 
e  Sparrow— <?hrlstmas  Son^— Thanksglylng— 
Flowers  That  Bloom — ^Trees  In  winter — ^Alr  Fair- 
ies— ^Little  Gardener — Good  Morning — Bring  Forth 
the  Flowers — ^Vapor  Song — Swallows — Bast  Wind 
— ^The  Good  Die  Not — lluyaby — Parting  Song. 

CONTENTS  OP  NUMBER  lU. 

JANUARY — Solution  and  Crystallisation;  The 
Eskimo;  Lesson  on  Coal  and  Mining — ^Dr.  Bur- 
roughs* Method — ^Kindergarten  In  Primary  Room 
— Only  ToHlay — Happy  New  Year ;  Don't  Cftyo  Up ; 
Winter  Song;  Procession  of  the  Months;  Tlio 
New  Year ;  what  the  Coal  Says— Bed  Is  Summer ; 
A  Useful  Gift :  A  Norse  Lullaby  (a  song) ; 
The  Little  Fir  Trees ;  A  Vain  Regret :  To  the  New 
Year — Illustrated  Poem — ^The  Pine  Tree — ^Musle  of 
the  Pines— Miriam  (a  story  of  a  child). 

FEBRUARY — ^A  Boy's  Remonstrance  (poem) — 
Hurrah  for  the  Flag  (poem)— Meeting  Washmg- 
ton  (an  anecdote) — ^Mount  vemon  _(poem)-^Tno 
Study  of  Washington — ^Tributes  to  Washington — 
Exercise  for  Washington's  Birthday — ^A  LlncolB 
Program — ^The  Brayest  Battle  (poem) — Memory 
Gems — ^Decorations  and  Programs — Patriotism  for 
the  Little  Ones — ^Noted  Birthdays  In  Februarys- 
Washington  Memorial  Exercise — Dialogues — ^Tho 
Little  Maid's  Reply — Saint  Valentine's  Day — FSb- 
ruary  (poem) — Paper  Making — Birthdays — Some- 
thing About  Lowell — Memory  Gems  from  LowelL 

ICARCH— Classification  In  Country  Schools — 
Memory  (3em  from  Whlttler — ^Wlth  the  North 
Wind — Poetry,  March ;  March ;  Mrs.  Red  Squirrel ; 
Gaining  Wings ;  Memory  Gem  from  Clarence  Urmy 
—Spring  Lessons  on  Flowers — Program  for  One 
Week  Spring  Term — Poetry,  Pussy  willow;  One, 
Two,  Three  (a  march  song)  ;  Finding  Fault; 
What  Was  ItT  Which  One? 
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PRIMARY  5CH00L  LEAFLETS. 

TalniM  1.  The  Ban,  Phston,  The  Snow. — Onr 
Fits,  TbB  BoT  WuhlnctOD,  TlH  Han  Wuhlnfton, 
JotD  of  Arc. — Winds.— SprlDi,  Piomj  Willow, 
Bain,  Dandelion,  Little  Brown  ^eed.— Little  Dan- 
delion, What  Uie  Plowera  Wlehed,  The  Violet, 
Anemone. — Tlie  Frof,  Snail,  Crayilib. — Septcmbar 
Alter,  Ooldenrod.— Hllkwaad,  Tblstle,  Anta,  Octo- 
ber.—The  Uarflower,  New  Land,  Fmlt.  Tbanka- 
gTiDf  Squirrel — The  Hadoana,  Tbe  Stara  and  tba 
illd,  Tbe  Cbrlatmaa  Storr- 

Tolame  II.  Tba  Snowflake  Falrlea,  The  Snow, 
A  Trip  to  Clondland,  The  Btar.^Abrabam  Lincoln. 
-The  Little  Hiawatha.— Hiawatha'!  Cana&  Tba 
Car*  Tree. — Uoie  About  the  Gary  Tree,  Tba  toau 
Boldler,  Take  Care.  The  Drammer-BoT'a  Bortal, 
The  Bed  and  White  Boeea. — Btorr  of  Little  Cater- 
pillar. Caterpillar  and  Bebin  Bedbreaet,  Sleep;  Lit- 
tle Caterpillar.  Little  Botterflr.- The  Anti  and  tba 
GraaihoppeT.  The  Fea  Bloeeom. — Tlte  Three  Beara, 
The  Pea  Bloaaom  concluded. — The  Lion  and  tba 
Uonee.  Whr  CblpmitDka  Hare  Strtpea. — Tba 
Cbrlitmaa  Bella. 

Tolime  3%.  Little  Hed  BIdins-Hood  and  pic- 
tare. — Little  Cedrlc,  adapted  tann  In  StorTland 
(lllaetratcd).- Kins  Aeoloa  and  Che  Bb«  at 
Wind!.- The  Saater  Hare.— A  Little  Horntnt- 
Olorr  Seed.— Clrtle  (lUnatrated)  :  The  ntst  D«o- 
dellon. 


author  of  "Natnre'i  Brwan."  It  treata,  tba  Cat 
Squirrel,  the  Fox,  Lamb,  Bear,  Daer,  Babbit,  Cow, 
Borae,  Dos. 
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School  Room  Methods  and 
Hattire  Study,  3  volomca, 
each  25c I  -75 

Prlmarr  School  Leafleta,  vol- 
nmea  1,  2,  2;j,  3  and  4 45 

Review  of  Bdacation,  10  nnm- 
bera 1-00 

Total t2.2S 

All  for  $1.50 


YOU   CANT   AFPORD   TO    MISS   THIS 
VeRY  SPECIAL  OPRER. 


A.  W.  Mumford,  Publisher, 


203  MICHIGAN  AVENUE, 
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ORDER  BLANK. 


Birds  and  Nature  Pictures 

In  Natural  Colors. 

Price :  Two  cents  each  assorted  as  desired;  the  45^  for  only  |4*56;  only  one 
cent  each  assorted  as  desired  to  subscribers  to  Birds  and  Nature  or  Rbvuw  op  Educa- 
tion, if  not  in  arrears;  75  of  these  pictures  and  Birds  and  Nature  one  year  for  |2.oo. 
See  our  catalogue  for  further  information.     Mark  pictures  desired  and  return  this  sheet 

To  A.  W.  MUMFORD, 

203  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago. 


Date. 


I  enclose. for  which  please  send  the  following  order  to 

Name,_ , 

Street, 

p.  o : _ 

State,... — ..^ 

I  NonpwcU.  $%  Aacrlcan  Mocking  bird.  not  White-fronted  Gooee. 

%  Rctplendeat  Trogon.  5|  Blaclc-crowned  Nif  lit  Heron.  lo}  Tnrnctone. 

}  Mandnrin  Oacle.  54  R inf -billed  Gull.  104  Belted  Pipinf  P«over. 

4  Golden  Pheauint.  5<  Locccr-head  Shrike.  105  Wild  Turkey. 

5  Anttralian  Parrakect.  fo  Baltimore  Oriole.  106  Cerulean  Warbler. 

6  Cock  of  the  Rock.  $7  Snowy  Owl.  io7  YcUow-biUed  Tropic  Bird. 

7  Red  Bird  of  ParadUe.  5S  Scarlet  Tanaf  er.  loS  European  King Ssher. 
t  Yellow-throated  Toucan.  <9  Rnfed  Gronac.  109  Vermilion  Flycatcher. 
9  Red-rum ped  Tanager.  60  Black  and  White   Creeping  no  Lasull  Bunting. 

10  Golden  Oriole.  Warbler.  in  Mountain  Blncoird. 

11  American  Blue  Jay.  61  American  Bald  Eagle.  lift  Engiith  Sparrow. 

11  Swallow-tailed  Indian  Roller.  6ft  Ring  Plover.  11}  Allen *•  Hummingbird. 

1}  Red-headed  Woodpecker.  6}  Mallard  Duck.  114  Oreen-winged  Teal. 

14  Mexican  Mot  Mot.  64  American  Avocet.  115  Black  Grouae. 

15  King  Parrou  6(  Canras-back  Duck.  116  Flamingo. 

16  American  Robin.  66  Wood  Duck.  117  Verdin. 

17  American  Klngfither.  67  Anhinga,  or  Snake  BIfi.  iiS  Bronsed  Oraclde. 

iS  Blue-mountain  Lory.  6S  American  Woodcock.  119  Ring-necked  Pheasant. 

19  Red-winged  Blackbird.  69  White-winged  Scoter.  lao  YeUow-breaated  Chat. 

fto  Cardinal,  or  Red  Bird.  70  Snowy  Heron,  or  Little  Egret.  ifti  Crowned  Pigeon. 

fti  Bluebird.  71  Otprcy.  iftft  Red-eyed  Vireo. 

ftft  Barn  Swallow.  7ft  Sora  Rail.  iftS  Fox  Sparrow. 

ft}  Brown  Thrasher.  7}  Keatucky  Warbler.  Ift4  Bob-white. 

ft4  Japan  PheaMat.  74  Rei-breaated  Merganaer.  ift(  Puaenger  Pigeon. 

ftS  Bobolink.  75  Yellow  Legs.  116  Short-eared  Owl. 

ft6  American  Crow.  76  Skylark.  ift?  Rote  Cockatoo. 

ft7  Flicker.  77  WlUon*!  Phalarope.  iftS  Mountain  Partridge. 

aS  Black  Tera.  7S  Erening  Groabeak.  119  Leaat  Bittern. 

ft9  Meadow  Lark.  79  Turkey  Vulture.  i}o  Bald  Pate  Duck. 

}o  Great  Horned  Owl.  So  Gambel*t  Partridge.  ifi  Purple  Finch. 

}i  Roae  breasted  Groabeak.  Si  Summer  Yellow  Bird.  I  }ft  Red-bellied  Woodpecker. 

|ft  Canada  Jar.  Sft  Hermit  Thrush.  i|S  Sawwhet  Owl. 

}1  Pur^e  Galllnule.  S|  Song  Sparrow.  l}4  Black  Swan. 

}4  Smith *s  Loagspur.  84  YeUow-bUled  Cuckoo.  i}(  Snowy  Plover. 

}(  American  Red  CroaOllls.  S5  Ruby-throated  Hummingbird.  i|6  Lesser  Praine  Hen 

|6  CaUfornia  Woodpecker.  S6  House  Wren.  tn  Black  Duck. 

37  Pied-billed  Grebe.  87  Phoebe.  l|S  Wilson *s  Petrel. 

fS  Bohemian  Waxwing.  SS  Ruby-crowned  Kinglet.  119  Blue-Gray  Gaaicauher. 

}9  Long-billed  Marsh  Wren.  §9  Mourning  Dove.  140  American  Coot. 

40  Arixona  Jar.  90  Whito-bceasted  Nuthatch.  141  Ivory-billed  Woodpecker. 

41  Screech  Owl.  91  Blackbumian  Warbler.  14ft  American  Sparrow  Hawk. 
4ft  Orchard  OnAle.  9ft  Gold  Finch.  141  Silver  Pheasant. 

41  Marsh  Hawk.  91  Chimney  Swift.  144  Scaled  Partridge. 

44  Scissor-tailed  Flycatcher.  94  Homed  Lark.  14$  Oven  bird. 

45  Black-capped  Chickadee.  95  Yellow-bellied  Sapaocker.  146  American  Three-toed  Woo4 

46  Prothonotary  Warbler.  96  Warbling  Vireo.  pecker. 

47  Indigo  Bird.  97  Wood  Pewee.  147  Bartramlan  Sandpiper. 

48  Night  Hawk.  98  Snow  Bunting.  14S  Nightingale. 

49  Wood  Thrush.  99  Junco.  149  Roseate  SpoonbUL 
$0  Catbird.  too  Kingbird.  ty>  Dickdsael. 

SI  Yellow-throated  Vireo.  loi  Summer  Tanager. 
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151  Ootky  Groote. 
■SlBfft,  First  Series. 
■51  South  American  Rhea. 

154  Bay-breasted  Warbler. 

155  Black-necked  Stilt,  m 

156  Pintail  Duck. 

157  Double  Ydlow.headed  Parrot. 
I  ft  Mafnolia  Warbler. 

ira  Great  Blue  Heron. 
100  Egf  s.  Second  Series. 
161  Brunnich  s  Marre. 
161  Canada  Goose. 
i6|  Brown  Creeper. 

164  Downy  Woodpecker. 

165  Old  Squaw  Duck. 

166  White-faced  Glossy  Ibis. 

167  Arkansas  Kingbird. 

168  Bf  cs.  Third  Series. 

169  Wilson's  Snipe. 

170  Black  Wolf. 

171  Red  Squirrel. 
171  Prairie  Hen. 

171  Butterflies,  First  Seriea. 

174  Gray  Rabbit. 

175  American  Ocelot. 

176  Apple  Bloasoou. 

177  Wilson *s  Tern. 

178  Coyote. 

179  Fox  Squirrel. 

180  Loon. 

181  Butterflies,  Second  Series. 
18a  Amencan  Red  Fox. 

|8|  Least  Sandpiper. 

184  Mountain  Sheep. 

185  American  Hernnf  Gull. 

186  Raccoon. 

187  Pifmy  Antelope. 

188  RedWbottldered  Hawk, 

189  Bunerflies,  Third  Series. 

190  American  Gray  Fox. 

191  Gray  Sauirrd. 

19a  Pectoral  Sandpiper. 
19]  King  Bird  of  Paradise. 
194  Peccary. 
I9<  Bottle>nosed  Dolphin. 

196  Tufted  Pnflln. 

197  Butterflies.  Fourth  Series. 

198  Armadillo. 

199  Red-headed  Duck, 
aoo  Golden  Rod. 

301  Prairie  Sharp<tailed  Grouse. 

aox  Brown  and  Red  Bat. 

30i  American  Otter. 

104  American  Golden  Plover. 

305  Moths. 

ao6  Canadian  Porcupine. 

107  Caspian  Tern. 

aoB  Flowering  Almond. 

109  African  Lion. 

no  CacU. 

All  Flying  Squirrd. 

All  Hummingbirds. 

Ai]  Silkworm. 

AI4  California  Vulture. 

A15  American  Goldcneye. 

AI6  Skunk. 

A17  Chimpanzee. 

A18  Puma. 

AI9  Medicinal  Plant:  Lemon. 

AAO  Amencan  Mistletoe. 

Aai  Nuts. 

AAA  Whippoorwill. 

AA|.  Snapping  Turtle. 

A24  Sandhill  Crane. 

AA5  Medicinal  Plant:  Ginger. 

aa6  Crab-eating  Opossum. 

AA7  Geographic  Turtle. 

aa8  Whfte  Ibis. 

AA9  Iris 

A)o  Duck-billed  Platypus* 

A] I  Cape  May  Warbler. 

A|A  The  Cocoanut. 

A)]  Tufted  Titmouse. 

A34  Northern  Hare. 

A|5  Pineapple. 

A36  Hooded  Merganser. 

A|7  Medicinal  Plant:  Cloves. 

A)8  Common  Ground  Hog. 

A]9  Common  Mole. 

A40  Azalea. 

A41  Medicinal  Plantt  Nutmeg. 

A4A  American  Bam  Owl. 

A4!  Kangaroo. 

A44  Hoary  Bat. 

A45  Nashrille  Warbler. 

A46  English  Grapes. 


147  Swift  Fox. 

A48  Hyacinth. 

A49  Cedar  Waxwing. 

A50  Hyrax. 

A51  Medicinal  Plant:  Coflfee. 

15A  Bonaparte's  GuU. 

A5}  Common  Baboon. 

A54  Grinnell*s  Water  Thrush. 

A55  Hairy.tailed  Mole. 

A56  Cinmria. 

ft57  A    Feather    Changing    from 

Green  to  Ydlow. 
ftfS  Western  Yellowahroat. 
ft(9  Myrtle  Warbler. 
s6o  Blue-winged  YeUow  Warbler. 
961  Golden-winged  Warbler. 
a6a  Mourning  Warbler. 
961  Chestnut-sided  Warbler. 
S64  Black-throated  Blue  Warbler. 
A65  Pointer  Dog. 
t66  ShdU. 
S67  Marbles. 
a68  Ores. 
A69  Minerals. 
A70  Water  Lilies. 
A71  Ydlow  Perch. 
A7A  Beetles. 
A71  Foresu. 
A74  Grand  Canon. 
A75  Terraced  Rocks,  Yellowstone 

Park. 
A76  Rooster  and  Hen. 
A77  Oil  Wdl. 
A78  Polished  Woods. 
A79  Brook  Trout. 
A8a  Niagara  Falb. 
t8i  Purple  Ladies*  Slipper. 
t8A  Medicinal  Plant}  Tea. 
t8s  Towhee. 
S84  Canary. 
t8|  Carolina  Paroquet. 
aS6  Chipmunk. 
A87  Peach. 
s88  Common  Minerals  and  Vain* 

able  Ores. 
189  Narcissus. 
•90  Medidnal  Plantt  Coca. 
A91  Red-tailed  Hawk. 
19A  Maryland  Yellow-throat. 
99}  Lyre  Bird. 
A94  Cowbird. 
A9<  WUd  Cat. 
A96  European  Sqairrd. 

197  Virginia  Rail. 

198  Blue-winged  Teal. 

199  Ydlow-headed  Blackbird. 
]oo  Black  Sauirrd. 

}oi  Weasel  (Ermine). 

}oi  Medicinal  Plant}  Quince. 

}0}  Quarts. 

104  Ulr  of  the  VaUey. 

30<  KlUdeer. 

]o6  Cinnamon  Teal. 

307  Clapper  Rail. 

|o8  Gopher. 

109  Mink. 

|io  Carbons. 

}ii  Medicinal  Plant}  Licorice, 

]ll  Yellow  Ladles'  Slipper  and 

Painted  Cop. 
311  Peacock. 

314  Willow  Ptarmigan. 

31 5  Stellar 's  Jay. 

316  Ruddy  Duck. 

317  Muskrat. 

318  Medicinal  Plant;  Poppy. 

319  Primrose. 

3A0  Copper  and  Lead  Ores. 

311  American  Bittern. 

3AA  Scariet  Ibis. 

313  Massena  Partridge. 

3A4  Ring-billed  Duck. 

315  Medicinal  Plant}  Thyme. 

3a6  Bloodroot. 

3A7  Western  Blue  Grosbeak. 

3a8  Shells. 

3A9  Magpie. 

330  Red-breasted  Nut-hatch. 

331  Purple  Martin. 
33A  Ring-necked  Dore. 

333  Opossum. 

334  Genista. 

335  Medidnal  Plant}  Digitalis. 

336  Raven. 

337  Wilson^s  Thmsh. 

338  Red  or  Wood  Lily. 


«,{ 


339  Common  Sunfish. 

340  A  Mountain  River. 

341  Insecu. 

34A  Brittany^ (Cows). 

343  Harvesting  in  the  Great  Noftk- 

west. 
144  Homing  Pigeon. 

345  Swamp  Rose  Mallow. 

346  Ydlow  Ladies*  Slipper. 
j  New  England  Aster. 

'^'    I  Late  Purple  Aster. 

348  WUd  Ydlow  or  Canadian  LUy. 

349  Vcsoer  Sparrow. 

350  Calico  Bass. 

351  Mountain  Lake. 
35A  Fruit:  Banana. 

353  Oswego  Tea  or  Bee  Balm. 

...  j  Fringed  Gentian. 

^^  1  aosed  or  BUnd  Gentian. 

Tall  or  Giant  Sunflower. 

Black-eyed  Susan  or  Ox«f e 
Daisy. 

356  Wild  Columbine. 

357  American  Redstart. 
3f8  Trout. 

359  Ocean  Waves. 

360  Domestic  Fowls. 

361  Western  Willet. 
361  Buflie-Head. 

363  American  Eared  Grebe. 

364  Louisiana  Tanager. 

365  Luna  and  Polyphemus  MoCha 

366  Prong-homed  Antdope. 

367  Sensitive  Plant. 

366  Medicinal  Plant}  Almond. 

369  Westem  Homed  Owl. 

370  Longer ested  Jay. 

371  Fulvous  Tree-duck. 
37A  Red'breasied  Sapsucker. 

373  Promethean    and    SccropUa 

Moths. 

374  Irish  Setter. 

37<  Pitcher  Plant  (Nepenthes). 

376  Medidnal  Plant}  Mandrake. 

377  Hawk  Owl. 

375  Knot  or  Robin  Snipe. 

379  White^winged  CrossblU. 

380  Townsend's  Warbler. 

381  Water  Shdls. 
38A  Collared  LIsard. 

383  Fmlti  Apple. 

384  Medicinal  Plant}  VanlUa. 

385  American  Rough4egged  anA 

Young  Red-ulled  Hawka. 

386  Short-blued  Dow^tcher. 

387  Great-tailed  Grackle. 

388  Hooded  Warbler. 

389  Land  Shells. 

390  Gila  Monster. 

391  Medidnal  Plant}  Caasla  Cin- 

namon. 
39A  Fralt:  Pomegranate. 

393  Owl  Parrot. 

394  Gray  Parrot. 

395  White  Pdlcan. 

396  Marbled  Marrdet. 

397  Black  Bear. 

398  Pond  and  River  Shells. 

399  Fruit:  Orange. 

400  Medicinal  Plant}  Pepper. 

401  Crested  Curassow. 
40A  Hariequln  Duck. 

403  Canada  Grouse. 

404  Dovekie. 
40$  Beaver. 

406  Marine  Shells. 

407  Frait:  Lemon. 

408  Medicinal  Plant:  Cubebs. 

409  Audubon's  Oriole. 

410  Marbled  Godwit. 

411  Rusty  Blackbird  or  Grackle. 
41A  Surf  Scoter. 

413  American  Elk. 

414  Nautilus  Shells. 

415  Flowers:  Mountain  Laurd. 

Trailing  Arbutua. 

416  Medicinal  Plant:  Hops. 

417  Bullock's  Oriole. 

418  Sanderling. 

419  Great  Northem  Shrike. 
4A0  Brandt's  Cormorant. 
4AI  Buffalo. 

4AA  Agates. 

4A3  Flowers:  Great  Mulldn 
*  Moth  MuUein. 
4A4  Medidnal  Plant:  Cocoa  FntL 
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BARGAINS  IN  CHRISTMAS  CARDS. 

OHBUTMAS  MOVBLTJKB^We  hkTB  bonrht  the 
•■lira  llae  ot  tbua  sooda  hald  by  ona  of  Iba  l&rraal  import- 
iat  hOBMi  Id  tha  UDltad  Simto,  fti  m  f  nctloB  of  tlwl  t  rcnlu 
coat,  sad  we  propou  to  f  Its  obi  caatomara  tbe  beneflt  by 
aalllDg-  Itaaaa  alaf  aat  Novalliu  at  a  fntctloa  of  Ikelr  nanal 
retail  price  Tlui7aMb«aDlUplfotd«r>,Utbof  nptaad  InGac- 
nMUiy.  amboaaad  and  catoal,  printed  on  IbetnaUe  pan  wltk 
an  appropriate  Cbrlatmaa  fame  or  f  reatlar,  and  are  nlcfaly 
artlBlic  In  eTerr  reapact.  Tha  ItlnstrallOD  sbowa  but  one  M 
tbe  acorei  ot  bcantlfnt  daalrm  In  tbe  ataortment.  A  Terj 
fewbaTeaaaubermarkedoa  tbe  back  wltb  Ifad  peacil,bnl 
Baarl7  atl  ol  Ibem  bave  no  mark  wtaaiBTar.  Aa  we  bava  an 
Immenia  aiock  of  Ibem  wa  have  decided  to  eat  tbe  price  to 

AUOBTHEITT  » — Abont  3Kz5M.  amboaaad,  all  brirht 
dealrBB,  «0  oanta  per  lOO. 

A8BOBTMBNT  O.-About  *Hxt,  mtuj  emboaaad. 
othera  Una  Inportadi  larve  Tariely  of  deal vna,  anl  table  tor 
atlKiadaa,  l^oaata  eacV 

ASaOBTMBHT  V^Twe1*edaalBiia.S»zT}(,amboaaaa 
and  cn(  oat  edsea,  acenarr  and  flowera,  9W  eaata  aacb. 
AMOBTltBirr  e.-SMiTK.  amboeead  and  cut  oat,  a  eaata  eacb. 

AKBOBTMnfT  H.— About  7(9,  emboaaod  aad  cat  oat,  aatlrel;  new  dealfsa  In  tbla  aaaortment,  alannt 
baaTjr  art  panele,naaa]1jaoIdatSE.ortc.eacb.    *  oaaU  aacb. 

•AMPI.aS^-9ampIea  of  as;  of  oar  fooda  will  be  aent  at  tbe  prlcra  qnotad— uose  fraa.  Sanplea  are 
marhad  on  Ike  back  with  paodl  ao  tbe  marha  can  be  eraaed  and  tbe  cardi  uad. 

MSCOORT^WewlUaend  tl.JOwortbof  tbe  aboTB  roods  for  each  >U»  aent  ns,  or  (SM)  worth  for  MJW. 
All  fooda  aant  by  null,  poalpald.    Cash  mmt  accoapan j  a*ar;  order. 

AflMOKYHBNT  K^Txll,  atz  entirely  new  dealrna,  amboaaad  and  cat  onl,  nanally  aold  at  Be  aacb.  6 
aMata  each. 

ASBOBTMBHT  1I.-9XI1,  amboaaad  and  est  oat,  oni  lorfeat  art  paaala,  8  eatltely  aaw  dealiniB  and  a  few 
of  oar  beat  latt  aaaaon'a  daalyna.  aold  by  other  dealer*  at  10c.  each.    8  •aata  each. 

BOOKliBTS.— We  hare  as  elanat  line  of  Imported  bookleti,  made  by  the  beet  lltboErapblnf  aatabllab- 
maata  la  Oarmany.  They  are  the  flneet  seoda  la  the  market  aad  make  splendid  ritta  for  last  day  of  acbool. 
Soaw  are  aapeclslly  fat  Cbrlatmaa  and  soma  are  appropriate  tor  any  time  of  year.  State  which  voa  prefer. 
Theprlcaaare!«.,10c,Uc,2CicaBd35ceacb.  SenJ^naan  ordarandwa  will  make  acarafaleelectlon.  Samplaa 
will  (a  aeat  at  prioae  qaoted  abOTa. 

HsadqumrtM*  tor  all  Und*  ot  Cu-ds  and  Msrits. 

JOHN  WILCOX.  Box  823,  MUlord*  New  York. 

OF  BIRDS  OF  LAKESIDE  AND  PRAIRIE,  $1.00. 

Mt  Dbab  Sn: 

AfterbaTlns  read  yoBT  late  book  entitled  "BIrda  of  Labealde  and  Pratrla,"  I  am  eonTlncad  that  It  will 
have  a  larva  sale  becaaaa  yen  baTa  saccaadad  in  makUr  ladlracily  a  stroBr,  sympathetic  appeal  to  baatanllj 
le  a  moat  charmlar  mannar  for  the  preaerratlon  of  tbe  feathered  tribes.  B*or  tbla  raaaoa  yoar  work  forma  the 
Ten  beet  worklue  tool  for  all  aodetlea  orsanlted  for  the  protection  of  birda,  becaaaa  the  reatle.  perenaalTa 
atyle  of  your  wrltlnf  will  prodace  better  aad  more  parmanent  resnlts  In  mlaaloaary  work  than  all  tha  law* 
aaactadfortbatpnrpoae.  AI.EXANDCR  J.  KUDOLPB, 

Chicago,  Dm:.  %  1»1.  Aaet  Librarian  Newberry  Library. 

1     000     Words     TO  SPELL.  IHRK.  USE  »HD  DEFINE. 

ISOi    Bpeolal  prioe*  for  elaae  aaa. 
nit  of  actaal  experience.    Words  mlssi 
inaed  by  taacber*  dnrluf  ilslta  at  thel 
_;amlHatlaB  papa'a,  make  tbe  list. 
t  la;    The  word  spelled.    Tha  word  marked  accordins  to  Wabatar.    A 

..ila  wblcb  the  word  Is  correctly  need.     Paraaot  rnlad  paper  for  preaerra- 

tloa  of  troableaome  words  are  added  as  pan  a(  the  book. 

Deslsned  for  nae  In  Snmoiar  Schoola  aad  Inatltntes.  It  Is  proTlar  tsit  popalar  with 
adTancad  claaaa.  In  spelHag.  In  academlea  aed  blgh  schoola.  11  It  jast  ths  book  for  the  Ssveath 
and  BlgUharBdea,andfO'  adranced  paplU  In  Conatry  Scfaoala. 

It  was  ladead  ae  Inspiration  fnr  the  dsy  to  be  opened,  as  II  always  wa*,  with  a  lesaoa  that 
wa*  nn I Tsrsally  prepared,— an  Inspliailoa  not  only  to  tbe  atadeet  teacben.  bat  as  wall  to  the 
Inst  meters,  who,  I  may  coaraaa.  were  aometlmai  pat  to  abame  by  the  wonderfal  animation  dla- 
plsycd  by  tbe  stadaata  toward  tbla  part  of  their  work.  I  feel  certain  tbat  Ibis  new  book  will 
recelT*  a  hearty  welcome  by  ttacbera  and  paplls.— £.  B.  MclMiri,  Smpirittnidtmt  ej  Scheelt. 


SCHOOL  JOURrfAL  COMPANY,  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

SOUTHWESTERN  *  TEftCHERS  *  ftGENCY. 


e,  Teao.,  does  a  very  saccesstal  bi 


FIVE  GOOD  =^=^ 
EDUCATIONAL  JOURNALS 


At  thi3  time  teachers  subscribe  for  their  school  papers  for  the  year. 
iTou  can't  do  better  than  to  take  some  of  these : 

I.    The  Review  of  Bducatioii.    (Formerly  Child-Study  Monthly.)    An 
Educational  Review  of  Reviews.    lo  cents  a  copy,    ti  a  year. 

It  ia  to  the  teacher  what  the  *'  Reyiew  of  Reyiews  ''is  to  the 
bttsj  man  — what  thd*' Dial"  U  to  the  lover  of  rood  books. 
A  guide  to  the  progrreMiTe  teacher's  reading.  Tbb  Rbvikw 
OP  Education  contains  48  pages,  8x10  inches,  each  month, 
supplemented  with  two  of  our  exquisite  color  plates  of  birds. 
Ths  Rsvibw  op  Education  does  not  seek  to  compete  with  iu 
contemporaries,  but  rather  to  supplement  them  all. 

N.  E.  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION ; 

Weekly;  $2.50  a  year. 

Teachers  need  the  help  which  the  JOURNAL  can  and  does  give. 
Among  the  prominent  contributors  for  the  coming  year  are  Dr.  Wra. 
T.  Harris,  U.  S.  Com.  of  Education,  Richard  G.  Boone,  Ph.  D.,  B. 
A.  Hinsdale,  LL.D.,  N.  C.  Schaeffer,  Ph.  D.,  J.  T.  Prince,  Ph.  D., 
George  H.  Martin,  Arthur  C.  Boyden,  Will  S.  Monroe,  Aaron  Gove* 
Prof.  C.  M.  Weed,  Sarah  L.  Arnold,  Margaret  E  Schallenberger. 

AMERICAN  PRIMARY  TEACHER;  $1.00  a  year. 

Our  list  of  contributors  includes  some  of  the  most  prominent 
teachers  in  this  country.  Among  them  we  would  mention  tne  fol- 
lowing: Sarah  L«  Arnold,  A.  C.  Boyden,  Clarat)el  Gilraan,  W.  L« 
German,  Pamela  McArthnr  Cole,  D.  R.  Augsburg,  Adelaide  V. 
Finch,  Jean  Halifax,  Ella  M.  Powers,  Lucy  Wheelock. 

MODERN  METHODS;  $1.00  a  year. 

Our  New  Monthly. 

The  first  number  of  this  paper  was  issued  June  '97.  It  consisted  of 
32  pages  devoted  entirely  to  Methods  and  Devices  for  Elementaiy 
and  Ungraded  Schools,  and  fully  illustrated.  Be  sure  to  examine 
this  new  paper  before  sut>scribing  for  any  other. 

THE  SCHOOL  BULLETIN;  $1.00  a  year. 

THE  SCHOOL  BULLETIN  has  just  completed  Its  twenty-third  year. 
It  has  been  edited  from  the  beginning  t^  that  prince  of  educational 
editors,  C.  W.  Bardeen,  who  is  the  Dana  of  the  educational  press, 
and  his  paper  is  the  New  York  Sun  of  School  journals.  Twenty 
thousand  teachers  of  New  York  read  the  BULLETIN  regulariy.  If 
you  are  a  New  York  teacher  you  can't  afford  not  to  take  it  If  yoo 
a?e  a  progressive  teacher  elsewhere,  trv  It. 

Any  of  these  sent  upon  receipt  of  the  price.    Ten  percent  discount  on  any 
two  or  more  to  the  same  address,  twenty  percent  on  three  or  more. 

A.  W.  MUMFORD,  aoa  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago. 
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A  NEW  BOOK  OF  GERMAN   LEGENDS 

Told  for  the  Children 

The  marvelona  Germaa  leg'ends  which  are  the  tbemea  of 
■o  many  of  the  Wagner  Operaa  have  never  been  told  in  a 
more   faacinatinf  manner   for  both   Tonnj;  and  old  than    in 


THE    WAGNER    OPERA    STORIES 

BY   QRACE    EDSON    BARBER. 

KuzABBTH  Harbison,  of  theChicagfoKindergartea  Colle^,  writes  the  iatrodnction  to 
thU  book.  She  aa^s:  "  I  know  of  no  finer  illustration  of  how  to  handle  the  great  mjth' 
treaanrea  of  the  race  than  that  shown  by  MUs  Barber  in  the  simple  rBteling  of  som« 
of  theold  legends  which  finalljcnlmlnated  by  setting  the  soul  of  Richard  Wagner  on  firs." 

This  book  was  issued  early  in  Jnne,  and  is  illnatrated  with  beautiful  half-tone  pictures, 
printed  on  heavy  papar  with  extra  wide  margins  and  daimlly  bonad  In  cloth. 
It  is  a  beantif  nl  gift  book  for  Christmas.    PrlM  50  ccaU. 

Send  for  Our  CatatO(ue  of  Books  for  Children. 
Send  for  Oar  CatalogiN  of  Books  for  Teachers. 

Send  for  a  sample  copy  of  5CHOOL  AND  HOnB  EDUCATION,  (formerly  PnbUc 
School  Journal).  Edited  by  George  P.  Brown.  $1.25  a  year.  The  foremost  jonmal  for 
tbtoklag  teachera  In  this  conntry. 

Public  School  Publisliing  Company. 

BloomlnctoB.  Illinois. 

OP  BIRO  M-RB  IN  JI1OLBS.  6d  C«nU 
"Bird  JlaslM,"  br  Kdward  B.  Clirk.  Ii  ■  pictars  book  wtticli  nij  be  pattlcnlsilj  commBndad  lor  Its  *x- 
callaat  col.iredplcinrM  of  bird*  which  ban  aTideBtlTbaaa  photocraphad  (rDm  life.  A  wurd  of  Uirodactlon 
•xplila*  tb>taal7thD«a  bird!  war*  Ml«ci*d  whoa*  tniti  at  nxanm  lant  iheBiaelTai  raadily  to  the  rlTlns  of 
•ou*  polai  to  tha  daaciipllTe  TBraa.  I^t  tha  rhjthmlc  Tarae  apeak  for  Itaalf.  It  bu  >  Bonu  Iraljr.  bat  sra  we 
trslalis  Iba  sari  of  fhtara  poeta? 

Drop  a  tasr  tot  tha  Haroaa,  wtaoae  faaltaar*  an  inowy. 


Aad  ao  when  aha  roaa  to  tba  tulllliier'* 
Al  tha  flit  ot  faahloa  >he  hardaaa  liar  h__ 
NaatlBE  taaroBi  ara  alala  w[ih  so  paas  of 

To  make  canal  a  mllr* 

Haytaaaatad  ababa 
With  tba  r- "•■- 


itiala  Dlladr  maj  wair  bar  altfralta. 

till  aha  drawa  bar  laat  b[«at<- 


11a  Clark  Straat.  ChleagD,  Ilia. 


NBW   HISTORICAL   PUBLICATION^ 


THE  JOURNAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

MBRIDEN,        -       CONN. 

The  following'  Historical  Pnblications  are  of  great  ralne  as  refetence  books  in  Libraries  or  to  tliose  Inter- 
ested in  the  early  deTelopment  of  the  country  aside  from  their  geneltlogical  worth. 


The  Wakenaa  Oenealofy.'A  Tolnme  of  orer  450 

?>ages,  coatainiag  more  than  40  illnstratlons,  fnlly 
ndexed.  Is  a  history  of  the  Wakeman  family  in  Cng- 
land  and  America,  and  more  parttcnlarly  of  John 
Wakeman,  the  first  treasurer  of  New  Haren  Colony. 
Contains  much  Talnable  historical  matter  of  and  fol- 
lowing the  founding  of  New  Haven  Colony. 

71k4  iud^x  contatms  the  names  of  goo  aUttd  families. 
Pull  Cloth,  Gold  Stamped,    •   15.00. 

History  of  Plyoioiith,  coea.— A  history  of  one  of 
the  oldest  Ck>nnecticnt  towns  and  particularly  Inter- 
esting because  it  was  the  home  of  the  inventors  of  the 
first  clocks  and  cabinet  lock«.  Contains  biog"  aphical 
sketches  of  nearly  all  the  first  Inhabitants  and  those 
who  became  prominent  in  public  life.  Finely  illus- 
trated. Full  Cloth fioo. 

NOW  IN 


The  Atwatsr  Oeaeoiogy.— Pertains  to  more  thaa 
800  years  of  Bngllsh  and  American  history,  and  goea 
as  tar  as  p  issibto  into  the  llTes  and  actions  of  the  mea 
and  women  concerned.  Is  an  elaborate  and  fnllr  in- 
dexed Tolnme  of  about  SOO  pages,  fully  lllustKated  and 
handsomely  bound. 

Full  Cloth,  Gold  Stamped,    -   $5.00. 


History  of  Kent,  Conn.— Is  a  Tolume  of  unusual 
interest.  Contains  history  of  the  Scatacock  Isdiansu 
one  of  the  last  tribes  to  inhabit  Connecticut.  Filled 
with  historical  data,  the  part  iu  Inhabitantt  took  Ut 
the  Revolutionary  war.    illustrated. 

Full  Cloth       ....      $3.00. 


A  REPRINT  OF  THB 


HISTORY  OF  NEW  HAVEN  COLONY, 

By  RBV.  BDWARD  BLIAS  ATWATBR. 

Now  out  of  print.  The  original  copies  command  many  times  their  Talne  and  cannot  be  obtained  except 
In  rare  instances.  The  work  It  reoogalsM  as  the  most  complete  and  an  thoritative  History  of  New  Haren  Colony^ 
and  the  only  complete  one  ever  pabli^hed.  The  matter  to  be  added  to  this  book  will  so  greatly  enhance  its  valua 
that  owners  of  the  first  edition  will  find  this  new  edition  well  worth  purchasing.  It  will  consist  of  llsu  of 
Ofllcers  in  the  ▼arions  Militia  Companies  up  to  lT75i  Members  of  the  Asssmbly ;  Ofllcers  and  Men  who  serred 
In  the  ReTolutlonary  W^r,  and  Maps  of  the  town  at  different  periods  for  150  years,  g'iTluff  the  names  of  the 
residents  or  owners  of  the  honse«  at  the  time  they  were  Issued.  This  n«w  edition  of  the  history  will  consist  of 
from 600  to  700  pa^es.    Advance  orders  now  b sing  rscelTed.    Price,  postpaid,  $4.00. 

THE   JOURNAL   PUBLISHING   CO., 

MIRIDBN.   OONN. 


HOLIDAY  SONGS 

AND  EVERY-DAY  SONQS  AND  GAMES, 

By  BmHie  Poolsson.  Profusely  lllustrmted  by  L.  J.  Bridgmaa. 

This  book  has  been  long-  in  preparation  and  is  published  at  great  expense, 
but  we  expect  for  it  a  warm  welcome  on  account  of  the  reputation  of  Miss  Poula- 
son  and  a  permanent  popularity  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  merits. 

Attractive  cloth  cover,  price,  $j.oo. 

Rf\PHIf\  f\ND  REED 

By  Elizabeth  Sanboro  Knapp. 

The  book  will  contain,  also,  a  course  in  paper  and  cardboard  construction  and 
another  course  in  free  weaving  with  strips  of  cover  paper  of  contrasting  colors. 

The  raphia  and  reed  work  will  be  unique  and  of  great  help  to  all  who  are 
looking  for  something  new  and  attractive  for  the  lower  grades. 

Bound  In  cloth,  price,  50  cents. 

MILTON  BRADLEY  CO.,  Springfield,  Hass. 


NBW  YORK, 
11  JBaot  leth  St. 


PHILADELPHIA, 
1838  Aroh  St. 


ATLANTA, 

168  Pesohtree  8t« 


BAN  rBA^OI«OOt 
188  MeAllUtOT  8t. 
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Tf)e  Old  and  Nev  CDoy 


We  hkd  hekrd  bo  much  of  tbe  Beethoven  Piano  which  Mrs.  Jobnaan  uat  for, 
that  while  down  hor  wa;  one  day  laat  week  we  atopp«d  in  and  looked  at  It.  We  were  paid 
for  our  trouble.    It  it  certainlj  one  of  the  most  mag-aificent  Pianoa  we  have  ever  seen. 

The  caae  ie  made  of  that  beantifnl  wood,  French  Burl  Walnnt,  a  marvel  of  carved 
and  polished  work.  The  interior  conatmctionia  perfection  itae If,  and  the  tone!  Well,  it 
waa  juat  about  aa  aweet  aa  anything  we  ever  heard.  Aaked  to  gneaa  the  price,  we  aaid 
•600.00  Of  ^00.00  and  were  verj  much  anrpriaed  when  Idra.  Johaaon  informed  na  that  it 
waa  conaiderably  under  9300.00.  When  reqneated  for  information  aa  to  how  she  ever  ob- 
tained anch  a  hig-h  grade  piano  at  anch  a  fignre,  Ura.  Johnson  rolled  that  she  aaw  the 
advertisement  of  tbe  Beethoven  Piano  Company,  Box  No.  I3IQ,  Washington, 
IS.  J.,  in  Review  op  Eddcation,  and  sent  for  their  catalogne,  which  is  free.  It  was 
promptlj  sent  and  although  she  hadnoimmediateintentionof  pnrchaaingiyet  tbeCompanjr 
made  her  a  ipeciat  offer  which  was  ao  good  that  she  placed  her  order  within  a  daj  or  two. 

Mrs.  Johnson  iafofms  na  that  ah«  never  dealt  with  more  polite  and  honest  people 
than  the  above  mentioned  Company.  The  Beethoven  Plano  Co.  are  the  pioneers  in 
a  new  indnatry,  that  of  mannfactnrin^g  and  selling  pianos  and  organs  direct  from  the 
factory  to  the  borne  at  a  small  profit  over  the  coat  to  mannfactnre,  thus  saving  their 
cnatomera  all  outside  profits.  We  advise  all  onr  readers  to  send  and  get  a  Beethoven 
catalogue  whether  they  intend  to  purchase  now  or  later  on. 


Cypical  forest  Cree$  in  Pbotogravnre  9x12. 


Tint  $<rkt. 

1.  Black  Oak. 

a.  White  Pine. 

3*  Amerlceii  Elm. 

4.  Lombardy  Poplar, 

5*  Tamarack. 

6.  Soft  Maple. 

7.  Wmow. 

8.  White  Bhvh. 


I.  Red  Oak. 

J.  Silver  Leaf  Poplar. 

3.  Hickory. 

4.  Hard  Maple. 

5.  Fir  Balsam. 

6.  White  Aah. 

7.  White 

8.  Beech. 


CMM  Sukk 

1.  White  Oak. 

J.  Bhu:k  Walout 

3.  Horae  Cheatnnt. 

4*  Baaawood  or  Undea. 

5.  Black  Aah. 

6.  Bnttenmt. 

7.  Locuat* 


8.    Bmemat  Hickory 

40c.  a  Series;  the  Tliree  Series,  $1 .00,  postpaid. 

1  heartily  approve  of  the  idea  and 
think  the  photographs  will  do  a  great  deal 
of  good.  The  tree  habit  with  tnrnk  and 
leai  habit  is  admirable. 

John  M.  Coui.TfiR, 


Dept  of  Botany,  University  of  Chicago. 


Sias:— Enclosed  please  find  a  check 
for  1x5.00,  for  which  please  forward  copies 
of  your  publication.  They  are  just  what 
we  need.  Yours  truly, 

G.  Straubbmmullbr, 
Associate  Superintendent,  New  York. 


No  teacher  ahould  be  without  a  set  of  theae  Forest  Trees. 

SPECIAL  OFFER— Birds   and   Naturs    one  year  and   a   complete  set    of    these 

Trees  for  only  92.00. 


A.  W.  MU^FOBD,  PubllHher, 


203  Michiiran  Ave.,  Chicasro. 


)^^()^;^^^ 


Titc  Orip 
Needle  •  • . 


The  Strongest,  Most  Pliable 

and  Surest  Needle  yet 

offered 

For  Kindergarten  Weaving 

Net  Price  per  Dozen,  60c. 


Kindergarten  Material. 


Lanes  Liquid  Color, 

8-2  6u  Bottle,  $f  .25. 


The  Bm^  Cbcapctt,  Mott  Convenient  Color 
for  CUIdrcn't  Uic 


J.  L.  HAMMETT  COMPANY, 


70  Fifth  Avenisc,  New  York  Qty. 


3S2  Vaihlngtoii  Street,  Boftoot  KUtt 


^M^##M#M 
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BIRDS  OF  LAKESIDE  AND  PRAIRIE,  $1.00— For  Bird  Lovers 

"Bird!  of  Lakeside  and  Prairie,"  jnst  off  the  preii  of  A.  W.  Mumford,  is  the  work  of 
Edward  B.  Clark,  a  Chicag-o  newspaper  maa,  who  has  made  a  name  for  hiinaelf  ai  a  writer 
oa  bird  life.  The  book  ia  apleadidlj  illustrated  with  aiiteen  full-pagfe  color  photographa, 
Thete  atndiea  of  bird  life  ihould  be  of  peculiar  interest  to  Chicagfoans,  for  thej  were  made 
right  here  in  the  citj  parka  and  in  the  suburbs.  The  true  homo  of  the  bird  Is  the  country, 
bnt  the  feathered  visitors  do  not  entirely  forsake  their  city  friends.  Indeed,  Mr.  Clark  haa 
found  an  aatonlshing-  variety  of  them  and  is  a  mig-hty  hunter — with  the  opera  glass.  He  is 
alone  in  his  work  here  In  the  West  and  has  done  for  our  birds  what  Bradford  Torrey  and 
others  have  accomplished  in  the  East.  The  narrative  of  his  hunting  trips  Is  interesting 
and  has  a  distinctive  literary  charm. 


BIRDS  OF  LAKESIDE  AND  PRAIRIE,  $1 


BIKD    LIFE    ABOUT    CHICAGO. 

Ed«rard  B.  Clark  has  put  in  book  furm 
the  reaull*  uf  hia  invektigatioiik  into  th« 
bird  life  of  Chicig-o  sad  it*  vicinage,  giving 
it  the  naffle  of  "  Bird*  uf  Lakoaide  and 
Prairie."  It  is  illuatratid  ty  no  lea* than 
•ixteen  admirable  bird  portrnl'*.  In  color, 
taken  in  every  case  from  birds  not  eaaily 
Ideniified  and  providing  an  admirable  sup- 
D'einsnt  to  the  note*  made  cunccrnlag  them. 
Tlie  entire  volume  i*  compact  and  hand- 
*ome,  but  the-  abaence  of  lettering  on  it* 
back  deprive*  it  of  identity  when  on  the 
■helf  and  *hould  oe  remedied  iminediiteljr. 

Mr.  Clark,  as  hi*  p>r«oaaliljr  i*  di*clo*e<] 
by  tat »  writing*,  U,  firat  of  all.  a  lover  of 
bird*  and  all  nature.  He  like*  to  hunt 
them,  but  hia  onlj  ireapon  la  an  npera-nlaaa 
1  ir  their  better  obaervatinn,  following  here 
the  spirit  of  Smerson's  well-known  linea. 
Like  other  lovrra  of  the  pbyatcal  world 
abont  na,  he  admirea  all  Nature's  mood*. 


and  therefore  finds  himaelf  out  of  doora  at 
all  time*  of  the  day  and  at  all  aeaaonsof 
tbs  year,  learning  at  the  knee*  of  the  great 
teacher  of  na  all.  Mnch  of  that  loat  knowl- 
ed)te  which  naed  to  be  part  of  ottr  common 
human  Inheritance,  but  ha*  now  been  ex- 
changed for  the  tawdry  knowledge  we  call 
civilisation,  has  been  recovered  by  Mr. 
Clark  with  indefatigable  painataking  in 
this  way.  and  hla  pagea  read  like  a  treatisa 
on  a  forgotten  art,  and  appeal  equally  to 
old  and  young. 

There  are  fourteen  paper*  in  the  book,  of 
which  thirteen  are  made  np  of  matter 
hitherto  onpublished.  They  cover  the  ter* 
ritory  in  Cbicafto  and  for  many  milea  about 
the  city,  rivers  and  awampa,  forests  and 
plains,  with  loving  kindness  and  catholic 
sympathy.  No  better  book  for  children  will 
be  printed  thi*  year,  and  no  lad  could  ask  a 
better  education  in  thoughtfulneas  for  the 
bird*  than  can  here  be  obtained. 
—Oticagp  Evening  J^tt. 


A.  W.  MUMFORD,  Publisher, 

203  MICHIGAN  AVENUE,       -       -       CHICAGO. 


J.  Okamltok. 


of 

the 

World. 

CHICAOO-ST.  PAUL-MINNEAPOLIS 

The  St.  Paul   Road. 

(Cblcaffo,  MIlwankM  A  St.  Paal  Kj.) 

fffwfip.tt^n*  and  Service 
Uutqtialcd, 

'  Tim*  UbiH.  mape  aad  tatoroMtloD 
tatBtabad  oa  appllcsdiw  to 

F.  A,  MitLBB,  Geoeial  Paaaangai  Af  Mit, 
Cblcaro,  III. 


A  Book  for  BIfd  Lovcct 

BIRDS  OF  LAKESIDE  AND  PRAIRIE 

By  EDWARD  B*  CLARK. 
16  Colorea  Illustrations  Prloe  91-00 

In  this  volume  of  field  sketches  the  author  takes  his  readers 
with  him  to  the  haunts  of  the  birds  in  the  Middle  Western  country 
and  together  they  study  the  songsters  and  learn  of  their  ways.  Mr. 
Clark  is  an  authority  on  birds  and  is  known  throughout  the  entire 
country  for  his  writings  upon  the  subject  of  our  feathered  friends. 


Read  what  the  best  known  Chicago  critics  saj  of  ''Birds  of  Lakeside  and  Prairie." 

"Mr.  Clark  has  done  for  the  birds  of  the  Middle  Western  region  mnch  the  same  service  as 
Bradford  Torrej  has  accomplished  for  the  feathered  denizens  of  eastern  woods  and  meadows. 
Nor  seed  one  hesitate  to  compare  the  literary  charm  of  the  sewer  writer  with  that  of  the  other. 

Mr.  Clark's  volume  will  make  a  bird  lover  of  almost  anybody  who  reads  its  sparkling  pages 
and  studies  its  sixteen  snperblj  colored  illustrations.  It  tells  of  ornithological  adventures  in 
the  Skokie  and  in  various  other  haunts  of  birds  in  the  country  surrounding  Chicago,  besides 
chronicling  the  results  of  more  distant  excursions,  notably  one  in  the  region  of  I/>8t  River  in 
Southern  Indiana.  The  peculiar  value  of  the  book  lies  in  the  absolute  originalitv  of  its  ma- 
terials, in  the  humor  and  sympathy  of  its  spirit  and  of  the  author's  power  of  combining  the  in- 
teresting with  the  scientifically  accurate."— ^jr/ror/  from  Edwin  L,  Shuman*s  review  in 
Ckica^o  Record' Herald,  • 

Wallace  Rice,  in  the  Book  Number  of  the  Chicago  Post,  November  30,  1901,  says  in  the 

course  of  his  review: 

'*Mr.  Clark,  as  his  personality  is  disclosed  by  his  writings  is,  first  of  all,  a  lover  of  birds 
and  all  nature.  He  likes  to  hunt  them,  but  his  only  weapon  is  an  opera  glAss  for  their  better 
ot>8ervation,  following  here  the  spirit  of  Emerson's  well  known  lines.  Like  other  lovers  of  the 
physical  world  about  us,  he  admires  all  nature's  moods,  and  therefore  finds  himself  out  of 
doors  at  all  times  of  the  day  and  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  learning  at  the  knees  of  the  great 
teacher  of  us  all.  Much  of  that  lost  knowledge  which  used  to  be  part  of  our  common  human 
inheritance,  but  has  now  iMsen  exchanged  for  the  tawdry  knowledge  we  call  civilization,  has 
been  recovered  by  Mr.  Clark  with  indefatigable  painstakins  in  this  way,  and  his  pages  read 
like  a  treatise  on  a  forgotten  art,  and  appeal  equally  to  om  and  j^oung.  There  are  fourteen 
chapters  in  the  book,  of  which  thirteen  are  made  up  of  matter  hitherto  unpublished.  They 
cover  the  territory  in  Chicago,  and  for  manjr  miles  about  the  city,  rivers,  and  swamps,  forests 
and  plains  with  loving  kindness  and  catholic  sympathy.  The  book  is  illustrated  by  no  less  than 
sixteen  admirable  bird  portraits  in  color." 

In  the  course  of  a  review  of  something  more  than  half  a  column  in  length,  Colonel  J.  W. 

Crawford  says  in  the  Chicago  Evening  Journal: 

"In  'Birds  of  Lakeside  and  Prairie'  Mr.  Clark  has  written  a  charming  book.  It  cannot 
fail  to  interest  and  instruct,  not  only  students  of  bird  nature  but  the  public  at  laige.  The  sub- 
ject is  one  to  which  little  general  attention  is  paid,  yet  it  is  one  that  has  peculiar  charms.  Es- 
pecially is  this  true  when  the  text  is  treated  after  the  manner  of  the  volume  in  question.  Mr. 
Clark  has  avoided  all  technicalities,  treating  his  subject  in  an  easy,  delightful  running  style 
that  takes  one  immediately  into  close  sympathy  with  the  birds." 

John  D.  Sherman,  in  the  Chicago  Inter  Ocean,  says  in  part: 

*'Mr.  Clark  has  found  an  astonishing  variety  of  birds  and  is  a  mighty  hunter — with  the 
opera  glass.  He  is  alone  in  his  work  here  in  the  West  and  has  done  for  our  birds  what  Brad- 
ford Torrey  and  others  have  accomplished  in  the  Bast.  The  narrative  of  his  hunting  trips  is 
interesting  and  has  a  distinctive  literary  charm.  The  book  is  splendidly  illustrated  with  six- 
teen full  page  color  photographs. 

A.  W.  MUMPORD,  Publisher, 

203  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago. 
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Standard  Literature  for  Schools 

A  Series  of  Choice  Bool(8  for  Glass  Reading  and  ScIkm)!  Libraries. 

AMERICAN  HISTORY.  pi^l^ciSih, 

Deerslajer  (Cooper),  No*.  8 For  5th  and  6th  Years |  .20    $  .y> 

Dutchman's  Fireside  (Paulding),  No.  44 For  6th  and  7th  Years 12^     .20 

Grandfather's  Chair  (Hawthorne),  No.  46 For  6th  Year 20        .30 

Horse  Show  Robinson  (Kennedy),  No.  10 For  6th  and  7th  Years 20        .30 

Knickerbocker  Stories  (Irying),  No.  23 For  7th  and  8th  Years .12^     .20 

Last  of  the  Mohicans  (Cooper),  No.  29 For  7th  Year 20        .30 

Pilot  (Cooper),  No.  2 For  6th  and  7th  Years 20        .30 

Spy  (Cooper),  No.  i For  6th  and  7th  Years 12^    .20 

Water  Witch  (Cooper),  No.  27 For  7th  Year 20        .30 

Westward  Ho!  (Kingsley),  No.  33 For  7th  and  8th  Years 20        .30 

Yemassee  (Simms),  No.  32 For  7th  and  8th  Years 20        .30- 

^  BNQLISH  AND  SCOTTISH  HISTORY. 

Harold  (Bui       <^  tton),  No.  12 For  8th  Year 20  .30 

Ivanhoe  (Scoi      ^  r.^ •. For  7th  Year 20  .30 

Kenilworth  (So      ^^'>.  7  •  •  • For  6th  and  7th  Years 20  .30 

Rob  Roy  (Scott),     ^  For  6th  and  7th  Years 12^  .20 

Tales  of  a  Grandfa  ^^  <J.  Scott),  No.  28. For  6th  Year i2>i  .20 

%.      ^NCH.  SPANISH  AND  ROHAN  HISTORY. 

Alhambra  (Irving),  Nc^   ^. For  6th  and  7th  Years I2>i  .20 

Last  Days  of  Pompeii  (b  <j.^  ^ytton),  No.  38 For  7th  Year 20  .30 

Ninety-Three  (Hugo),  Nc^      \ For  7th  Year 20  .30 

Peasant  and  Prince  (Marti^^au),  No.  41 For  6th  and  7th  Years 20  .30 

FOR  PRIMARY  QRADBS. 

Fairv  Tales  (For  Second  School  Year),  No.  39 For  2d  Year 12)^  .20 

Robinson  Crusoe  (De  Foe),  No.  25 For  3d  and^th  Years I2>^  .20 

Swiss  Family  Robinson  (Wyss),  No.  35 For  4th  Year 12)^  .20' 

Wonder  Book  (Hawthorne)  (4  stories),  No.  16 For  4th  Year 12^  .20 

FOR  INTBR/ieDIATB  AND  QRAHHAR  QRADBS. 

Black  Beauty  (Sewall),  No.  31 For  5th  and  6th  Years 20  .30 

Christmas  Stories  (Dickens)  No.  5 For  5th  and  7th  Years I2>^  .20- 

Gulliver's  Travels  (Swift),  No.  13 For  6th  and  8th  Years 12^  .20 

Little  Nell  (Dickens),  No.  22 For  6th  and  7th  Years I2>^  .20' 

Paul  Dombey  (Dickens),  No.  14 For  6th  and  7th  Years i2>^  .20 

Pilgrim's  Progress  (Bunyan),  No.  30 For  5th  Year X2>^  .20 

Round  the  World  in  Eighty  Days  (Verne)  No.  34 For  5th  Year ,20  .30 

Snow  Image  (Hawthorne),  No.  20 For  5th  Year I2>i  .20 

Twice  Told  Tales  (Hawthorne),  No.  15 For  7th  and  8th  Years I2>^  .20 

Two  Years  Before  the  Mast  (Dana),  No.  19 For  6th  Year 20  .30 

FOR  CRITICAL  STUDY  OP  ENGLISH  IN  GRAMMAR  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS.  : 

Courtship  of  Miles  Standish  and  Other  Poems  (Lontt- 1  »  n  '■^     ^  ^ 

fellow),  No.  47 .....r./^""^*^^ ^  '^ 

David  Copperfield's  Childhood  (Dickens),  No.  36 Complete 20  .30- 

Enoch  Arden  and  Other  Poems  (Tennyson),  No.  6 Full  Text .      .I2>^  .20 

Evangeline  (Longfellow).  No.  21 Full  Text I2>i  .20 

Five  Great  Authors  No.  42 Each  Selection  Complete..     .20  .30 

Goldsmith,  Gray,  Bums  and  Other  Romantic  Poets  of  1  ^n     *        /^        t  *    »  .• 

the  Eighteenth  Century,  No.  48     |  Nineteen  Complete  Poems.    .I2>i  .2a 

Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  (Scott),  No.  40 Full  Text I2>^  .20 

Lady  of  the  Lake  (Scott),  No.  9 Full  Text 20  .30- 

Merchant  of  Venice  (Shakespeare),  No.  49 Complete I2>^  .20 

Prisoner  of  Cbillon  and  Other  Poems  (Byron),  No.  ii I2>^  .20 

Poems  of  Knightly  Adventure,  No.  26 Each  Selection  Complete. .     .20  .30 

Silas  Marner  (Eliot),  No.  43 Complete 20  .3a 

Sketch  Book  (Irving),  No  17 Eight  Complete  Selections    ,i2yi  .20 

Song  of  Hiawatha  (Longfellow),  No.  37 Full  Text 20  .30 

Vicar  of  Wakefield  (Goldsmith),  No.  45 Complete 20  .30- 

University  Publishing  Co,,  43-47  E.  loth  St.,  New  Yoric  City. 
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ABC  BOOK  OF  BIRDS 

NARY  CATHERINE  JUDD. 

Wtth  NonsoiiM  RbymM  for  the  LIttIo  Ones 
and  Prosy  Sense  for  Older  Oaes.    $1. 

"Resplendent  in  bright  red  binding-,  and 
wltta  two  beantifally  execntcd  bird  portraits 
in  natural  colors  on  the  ontslde  corers,  this 
bird  bookisof  exceptional  attractiveness  and 
worth.  The  pages  measnre  almost  eight  by 
eleven  inches.  Twenty-six  snperbly  printed 
color  half-tones  of  bird  life  are  accompanied 
each  by  two  pages  of  reading  matter — one 
a  very  clever  jingle,  the  other  a  compact 
prose  statement  of  ititeresting  and  instruc- 
tive Information  abont  the  bird,  bis  habit, 
and  bis  haunts.  Mothers,  teachers  and 
young  folks  will  all  find  choice  material 
here." — Sunday-School  Times. 


A.  W.  MUMFORD,  Publisher, 
203  Michigan  Avenue,  CHICAGO. 


Cbe  Psycbolofly  of  eMMbooa 

By  FREDERICK  TRACY, 

L/ecturer  in  Philosophy  in  the  University  of 

Toronto. 

With  Introduction  by  Presidbnt  G.  Stan- 
UCY  Hai,!,,  of  Clark  University. 

Cloth,  186  pages.  Retsil  price,  90  cents. 


This  is  the  fifth  edition,  revised  and 
enlarg-ed.  It  contains  <a  new  chapter  on  the 
moral,  religions  and  aesthetic  education  of 
children.  The  book  is  of  unique  interest  to 
the  philologist  and  the  psychologist,  as 
well  as  to  the  teacher. 


Send    for    complete    descriptive    list  of 
Heath^s  Pedagogical  Library^  37  volumes. 


D.  C.  HEATH  &  CO.,  Publishers 

Bostoo  New  York  Chicago 


FOR  75  CENTS 

We  will  send  the  following  thrdf> 
games  to  one  address,  prepaid.  Or 
any  one  game  sent  upon  receipt  of 
price 

UTBRATURB  OAME^  by  A.  W.  Mumford. 
500  questions  and  answers  on  English  and 
American  Literature.  100  cards,  2X  z  3 
inches.    Price,  25  cents* 

OAMB  OP  INDUSTRIES.  400  questions  and 
answers  on  the  great  industries  of  our 
country.  100  cards,  2%  -rZ  inches.  Price, 
25  cents. 

OAMB  OP  BIRDS.  Illustrations  of  popular 
birds  in  colors,  true  to  nature,  on  52  finely 
enameled  cards,  2%  z  Z}i  inches.  Makes 
the  identification  of  our  birds  simple  and 
positive.    Price,  35  cents. 

These  games  are  so  interesting  and 
instructive  you'll  certainly  enjoy 
them.  Just  what  you  have  been 
wanting  for  the  school  and  home. 
Each  game  enclosed  in  case,  with 
full  directions  for  playing.    Address 

A.  W.  MUMFORD.  publishbr. 

203  Michigan  Ave.,  Cliicago. 


A  Few  "Ife"  for  Teachers . . . 

IF  you  have  to  teach  MUSIC  in  your  grade, 
IF  you  have  to  teach  DRAWING  in  your  grade, 
IF  you  would  like  a  set  of  model  lessons  in 

READING, 
ARITHMETIC, 
GEOGRAPHY,  ETC. 

get  American  Education,  in  the  current  numbers  of  which  is 
an  excellent  and  practical  series  of  lessons  on  these  subjects. 

A  SAMPLE  COPY  FREE. 

NEW  YORK  EDUCATION  COMPANY, 

81  CHAPEL  5T.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
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Birds  of  Sono  and  Storu 

Bu  ELIZflBETfl  AND  JOSEPH  GRINNELL. 

16  COLORED    PICTURES.  PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR. 

There  is  a  charm  about  the  writings  of  both  of  these  authors  that  will 
appeal  strongly  to  all  lovers  of  good  literature,  and  especially  so  to  all  who 
love  at  once  to  read  the  printed  page  and  the  book  of  nature. 

"  Birds  of  Song  and  Story,"  by  Elizabeth  and  Joseph  Grinnell,  contains  a  series  of 
interesting  sketches  of  the  habits  and  peculiarities  of  birds.  Appropriate  poetical  quota- 
tions relating  to  different  songsters,  written  by  well-known  poets,  are  scattered  through 
the  volume.  Many  anecdotes,  personal  observations  and  historical  references  enrich  the 
sketches.  The  work  is  especially  written  for  children,  using  simple  langruage  and  a  pleas- 
ing- style  of  diction  likely  to  hold  the  attention  of  the  reading  boy  or  girl.  The  illustra- 
tions are  excellent,  being  colored  photographs  of  birds  in  natural  surroundings  in  the 
grass,  trees  or  beside  the  nest.  The  coloring  is  true  to  nature  and  an  acquaintance  with 
the  pictures  will  aid  the  child  in  identif  ving  the  birds  in  the  trees. 

Please  send  me  5  copies  of  Birds  of  Song  and  Story,  Grinnell,  by  express;  45  copies 
fast  freight.  J.  S.  Glasscock. 

Pasadena,  Cal.,  Nov.  29,  1901. 

A.  W.  MUMFORD,  Publisher, 

203  nichigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

-  -  The  Children's  Hour  -  - 

A  Song  Book  for  the  School  and  Home*  by  Frank  L.  Sealy*  Conductor  of  the 

Newark  nadrigal  Club,  Accompanist  for  Walter  Damrosch 

In  the  New  York  Oratorio  Society,  etc. 

A  NEW  SONG  BOOK 

With  arrangements  from  Abt,  Schumann,  Reinecke,  Mendelssohn,  Fesca,  Peel,  Gade, 
Glttck  and  others ;  melodious  songs  of  pronounced  carrying,  wearing  and  singing  qualities, 
mticklj  learned,  and  easily  within  range  of  children's  voices.  Over  5,000  used  in  the 
]Newark  Public  Schools. 

Cloth.    175  pp.    Price,  50  cents. 


MORE  PICTURES  IN  NATURAL  COLORS 

In  addition  to  the  472  beautiful  plates  in  colors  true  to  nature  which  have  appeared  in 
Birds  and  Nature,  we  have  printed  the  following,  size  7x10,  suitable  for  framing. 

Two  cents  each;  the  twelve  for  20  cents. 


1001 

Gold-fiach  Tanair^r,  Indliro  Bird. 

1007 

Red  Fox. 

1002 

Raffed  Gronte. 

1006 

Lioness  and  Cnbs. 

1003 

Wood  Dack. 

1009 

Holland  Water  Scene. 

1004 

Gray  Sqairrel. 

1010 

Lake  Steamer. 

100^ 

Ge  jaer — Old  Faithf  nl.     ' 

1011 

Skatldff  Scene. 

1006 

Golden-eyed  Dncke. 

1012 

Mammoth  Ca^e. 

Large  pictures  in  the  colors  of  nature.    Price,  25  cents  each  or  the  3  for  50  cents,  postpaid. 

All  suitable  for  framing. 

1201    Golden  Pheasant,  life  size  18x24  Inches.  1202    Sonir  of  the  Lark  (Breton)  18x21  inches. 

1203    Gladstone,  che  Grand  Old  Man,  18x24  inches. 

A.  W.  MUMFORD,  Publisher,       203  nichigan  Ave.,  Chicago. 


The    Song    Budget     flusic    Series. 

$  1 .50  PER  DOZ.,  $  I O  PER  HUNDRED. 

1.  The  Song  Budget.  Paper,  small  4to,  pp.  76,  IS  cts.  Leatherette,  2S  ds. 

2.  The  Song  Century.  Paper,  small  4to,  pp.  87, 15  cts.  Leatherette,  25  cts. 

3.  The  Song  Patriot.    Paper,  small  4to,  pp.  80, 15  cts.  Leatherette,  25  cts. 

4.  The  Song  Budget  Music  Series  Combined,  containing  all  three 
of  the  above  In  one  volume,  with  opening  exerdses  for  schools  added.  .  Cloth,  small 
4lo,  pp.  260.    50  cts. 

The  distinguishing  features  of  the  Song  Budget  Music  Series,  of  which  nearly  half 
a  million  copies  have  been  sold,  are  these: 
1st    To  give  a  good  deal  for  the  money. 
2d.    To  give  only  the  best  music 
3d.    To  give  music  just  as  it  was  written . 
4th.    To  give  only  songs  that  are  strong. 

The  Sentence  Method  of  Teaching  Reading.  By  George  L. 
PaRNHAM.    Qoth,  50cts. 

As  the  word  method  was  a  step  above  the  alphabet  method,  so  the  sentence  method 
is  a  step  beyond  the  word  method.  **The  unit  of  thought  is  the  sentence,"  and  if  the 
dilid  considers  the  words  as  units  in  learning  to  read,  he  must  unlearn  his  habits  of 
reading  in  order  to  read  naturally.  Mr.  Famham  shows  how  much  more  easily  child- 
ren will  learn  to  read,  and  how  much  better  they  will  read,  where  this  method  is  em- 
ployed, rhe  book  is  in  general  use  all  over  the  country;  extensively  used  in  Chicago 
the  past  year. 

OLD    STORIES    RETOLD 

With  59  Original  lllustratrons.   By  PAUL  BINNER.   Boards,  16mo,  pp.  64.  25  cts. 

It  is  no  longer  a  question  whether  children  shall  read  fairy  tales.  The  Gradgrinds 
have  been  silenced,  and  it  is  admitted  that  something  else  besides  *^acts"  shall  enter 
into  the  education  of  children.  So  the  question  is  now  how  these  fairy  tales  may  be 
most  attracttveiy  presented  to  the  child,  and  surely  never  before  have  they  appeared  in 
more  enticing  dress. 

EDUCATIONAL    GAMES 

Historical  Game,  **Our  Country,*'  by  A.  M.  EDWARDS,  for  Home  and 
School.    100  cards,  2Xx3H  inches.    50  cts. 

The  cards  contain  500  questions  and  answers,  and  afford  a  most  interesting  as  well 
as  proHtable  game  for  home  and  school. 

Geographical  Game,  ''Our  Country,"  by  A.  M.  Edwards,  for  Home  and 
School.    100  cards  2}(x3H  inches,  50  cents.    Similar  to  Historical  Game. 

THE    GAME    OF    INDUSTRIES 

Is  an  educational  game  consisting  of  100  cards  and  400  questions  and  answers  on 
the  great  industries  of  our  country.    2Xx3  inches,  25  cts. 

LITERATURE    GAME 

By  A.  W.  MUMFORD.  500  questions  and  answers  on  English  and  American  Ut- 
cmture.    100  cards,  2)^x3  inches,  25  cts. 


The  Four  Games  to  One  Address  Prepaid  for  $  1  • 
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A.  W.  MUMFORD,  Publisher, 

303  Michigan  Avneu«,  .  •  .  . 
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THE 

GHIGflGO  TEflGflERS'  FEDERATION 

...BULLETIN... 

fl  Weeklg  Paper  Published  hu  the  Glilcaao  Teachers'  Federation. 

The  Federation  i9  an  organization  oi  claaa-room  teachers  and  includes  more  than  three- 
fifths  of  the  entire  teaching  force,  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  high  school  departments.  It 
exists  for  the  advancement  and  protection  of  the  best  interests  of  the  schools,  teachers  and 
pupils.  It  was  organized  in  the  spring  of  1897,  and  in  1898  secured  the  adoption  bj  the  Board 
of  Bdncation  of  a  new  salary  schedule  which  provided  for  a  substantial  increase  of  salary. 
Owing  to  lack  of  revenue  this  schedule  was  made  only  partially  effective  in  1898, 1899  and  1901. 
In  1900  the  Federation  decided  to  investigate  the  cause  of  the  great  lack  of  revenue  in  Chicago, 
and  for  that  purpose  employed  two  of  its  members,  who  should  devote  their  entire  time  to  the 
work.  This  investigation  led  to  the  discovery  of  an  enormous  amount  of  property  which 
had  escaped  taxation,  thus  decreasing  revenue  and  increasing  the  burden  of  the  ordinary  tax- 
payer. The  matter  became  eventually  the  subject  of  court  proceedings  and  went  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  state,  which  on  Oct.  24,  1901,  upheld  every  contention  of  the  Federation 
and  ordered  the  assessment  of  the  property  in  question. 

The  Federation  reaches  5,000  subscribers  and  its  outside  as  well  as  local  list  is  increas- 
ing daily.  Subscription  price  is  nominal,  being  only  50  cents  per  year.  Advertising  rates 
furnished  on  application  to  advertising  manager  at 

OFFICE  OF  BULLETIN, 

437  Unity  Building*  Chicago. 

^eadtifdl  ^ird  (aleodar 

-^rOR   1902  — 

This  is  the  most  strikingly  beautiful  Calendar  ever  placed  before  the 
public.  It  is  ten  and  a  half  by  twelve  and  a  half  inches,  and  is  done  in  red  and 
gray  upon  the  most  expensive  paper.  Upon  each  of  the  six  sheets  appears  a  large 
picture  of  a  bird  in  its  natural  colors.  The  bird  in  each  instance  is  characteristic 
of  the  months  of  the  year  with  which  it  is  given.  Upon  the  reverse  of  each 
page  is  a  description  of  the  birds  and  their  habits,  written  by  Edward  B.  Clark. 
No  more  beautiful  and  useful  holiday  gift  can  be  found.  Order  now  for  your- 
self and  your  friends. 

This  is  an  exquisite  bit  of  color  work.  Each  of  the  six  pages  of  the  calendar  (9^x12^) 
has  upon  one  side  a  beautiful  picture  of  some  bird — the  owl,  bluebird,  warbler,  red-headed 
woodpecker,  passenger  pigeon  and  blue  jay — while  on  the  reverse  side  is  a  full,  authentic, 
interesting  description  of  the  bird.  Bach  bird  is  not  onl^r  colored  to  life,  but  the  pose  and 
surroundings  are  equally  true  to  liic—Jourftal  0/  Education* 

PRICE  50  GENTS 

fl.N.MUMFORD,  rubli$li6r,203  Mlchloan  flvcGhicaoo 
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Quick  Work  at  Long  Distance. 

University  of  Wyoming.— {Sptciai  dehvtrv  /////r.)— There  is  a  TacancT  at  the  head  of  the 
bnslaeM  department.  Man  wanted  April  1.  President  Smiler  thinks  jon  do  not  have  such  men, 
but  has  consented  to  let  me  notify  yon.    The  salary  is  $1,200.    He  is  iroinir  to  Omaha  and  other 

f>laces.    If  yon  have  a  rood  man  you  had  better  have  him  x.^\tgT%p\i,—Prof.  Frank  H,  H,  Robirt$ 
who  went  there  throng h  this  agency  in  1899),  March  22, 1901.    (Recelveti  March  24.) 

7>/i^aw.— Can  yon  take  commercial  department  UoiTerslty  of  Wyoming  twelve  hundred, 
begin  April  first?    Telegraph.— To  PrimeipalW,  B,  Carkart,  Coeymans,  N.  T.,  March  24. 

TtUgram. — Can  take  commercial  department  University  of  Wyoming,  begin  April  first, 
twelve  hundred.— i/ir.  Carkart,  March  25. 

TeUgram.—Cxfi  send  immediately  Carhart,  graduate  Albany  normal,  has  taught  Albany 
business  college,  now  principal,  good  man,  thirty-four  years,  married,  fine  penman,  all  right.— 
To  Pntid^ni  SmiUy^  March  25.' 

TVAjfraw.— Come  on  trial,  hundred  dollars  month,  expenses  one  way,  wire  ^nvm^t.—Pntidint 
SmiUy,  March  25. 

TVA^ajM.^President  Smiley  wires  come  on  trial,  expenses  one  way.  Advise  acceptance.— 
To  Mr,  Carkari, 

TiUgram^—K&jiut  me  regarding  trial,  for  how  long.— JVr.  Carhart^  March  26. 

7/Z^afli.— Consider  appointment  same  as  permanent.  Naturally  for  rest  of  school  year 
though  not  specified.  They  take  more  risk  than  yon.  Salary  one  hundred  a  month.  If  you  can 
do  the  work  you  will  stay.— To  Mr,Carharit  March  26. 

7#iSr/iraw.— Shall  probably  start  for  Laramie  some  time  Thursday.— i/r.  Carhari^  March  26. 

r/A^ani.— Carhart  telegraphs  he  will  start  Thursday.— To  Prtsideni  SmiUy^  March  26. 

TV/tfyam.— Send  man  to  Coeymans  to^ay  to  take  my  place.  I  go  to-morrow.— JVr.  Carkart^ 
March  277 

Ttltgram.— Guy  Bailey,  Cortland  graduate,  two  years  experience,  will  reach  you  today.— To 
Mr,  Carkmri^  March  27. 

Xhe  School  Bulletin  Agency 

C.  W.  BARDBBN,  Syractue,  N.  Y. 


Birds  of  Song  and  Story 

ty  EUZABETH  and  JOSEPH  QRINNELL 

i6  Colored  Plate«.         Price  $i.oo. 

These  authors  are  well  known  as  lovers  of 
birds  and  as  interesting:  writers  on  bird 
life.  They  not  only  have  tnade  the  feathered 
kins^om  a  subject  of  outdoor  study  for  many 
years  but  they  have  been  explorers  in  the 
great  field  of  general  literature  for  the  pur- 
pose of  finding  all  that  it  holds  pertaining  to 
our  bird  friends.  The  habits  of  every  feath- 
ered friend  of  the  dooryard  and  of  the  deep 
woods  are  known  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grinnell 
just  as  intimately  as  are  the  legends  and  the 
folklore  of  other  ages  touching  the  same 
bird.  The  title  '*  Birds  of  Song  and  Story,*' 
is  an  eminently  fitting  one  for  the  book,  for 
in  a  few  words  it  describes  thoroughly  its 
scope.  There  is  a  charm  about  the  writings 
of  both  these  authors  that  will  appeal 
strongly  to  all  lovers  of  good  literature  and 
especially  strongly  to  all  who  love  at  once 
to  read  the  printed  page  and  the  book  of 
nature.  Artistically,  '*  Birds  of  Song  and 
Story  '*  will  be  made  as  nearly  perfect  as  it 
is  possible  that  any  book  may  be. 

A.  W.  MUMPORD,  Publisher 
ao3  Michigan  Ave.         •        •        Chicago 


Birds  of  Song 
and  Story 

91.00. 

FOR  NATURE  STUDENTS. 

Some  of  the  Moat  Familiar  of  Americait 

BIrda. 

**  *Birds  of  Song  and  Story'  by  Elizabeth 
and  Joseph  Grinnell  (A.  W.  Mumford,  Chi- 
cago), gives  tq  the  young  lover  of  nature  an 
introduction  to  the  haunts,  habits,  notes 
and  color  of  the  common  songsters.  It 
gives  also  traditional  stories  connected  with 
them,  together  with  bits  of  sentiment  and 
poetry  relating  to  them.  It  is  written  in 
familiar  conversational  style,  and  is  scien- 
tific without  being  weighted  with  heavy 
technical  terms.  It  has  many  illustrations 
and  the  coloring  is  remarkably  true  to  na- 
ture."— Chicago  Chronicle. 


A.  W.  MUMFORD,  Publisher, 


203  Michigan  Avenue, 


CHICAGO. 


Greatest  of  all  Tonics 

Horsford's  Add  Phosphate 

It  removes  Mental  Depression,  Intense  Weariness 
and  loss  of  Nerve  Power — 

Invigorates  the  Entire  System. 


ti\i\  BMntifnl  8Mahellt,30c:  5  Ran  Indiaa  Relict, 
IWr  30c;  5  Rare  Minerale, 2Sc:  15  Carioeitiee,  re; 
5  Choice  Old  Coifls,  16c;  ladiaa  Tomahawk,  35c;  onr 
catalorae  aad  a  Rare  Indiaa  Relic  for  10c. 

E.  Stamp  Mn  k  Cirio  Co.,  B%t  1B2.  Waktiltid,  R.  I. 


Please  send  5  double  theme 
volumes,  half  morocco,  of  your 
excellent  magazine,  "  Birds  and 
Nature."  Rev.  Jas.  Veale. 

Jacksonville,  Fla.»  Dec.  12,  1901. 
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50  Colored  Plates  of  Birds,  Animals,  Plants,  Etc. 

DiRDS  i  [mm  m  mmi 

— ^  ^I.OO.  =— = 

"  Edward  B.  Clark  of  Chicag^o  has  made  some  exceedingly  critical  observations  on 
*  Birds  of  lyakeside  and  Prairie,*  and  the  same  have  been  embodied  in  a  book  published  by 
A.  W.  Mamford  (Chicag-o-New  York)  sixteen  handsome  illustrations  in  color  accompany- 
ing the  text.  Mr.  Clark  presents  the  bird  life  of  the  lakesides  and  prairies  of  the  Middle 
West  in  a  charming  way,  and  invests  them  with  an  individuality  as  a  strongly  marked  as 
Thompson- Se ton  gives  to  his  wild  animals."— iWze/  York  Worlds  Dec.  2/,  ipor. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  wonder  to  many  why  some  bird  lover  did  not  do  for  the  Mid- 
dle West  what  Borroughs  and  Torry  have  done  for  New  England  and  the  eastern  seaboard. 
A  modest  beginning  has  been  made  in  this  direction  by  a  little  book,  *  Birds  of  Lakeside 
and  Prairie,*  written  by  Edward  B.  Clark,  a  local  writer.  Mr.  Clark  knows  birds  and  loves 
them,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  little  book  will  meet  with  such  success  as  will  justify 
him  in  putting  out  a  more  ambitious  book  in  the  future.  The  chapter  titles  of  the  book, 
attractive  as  they  are,  do  not  hold  out  false  hope,  and  he  who  reads  'Birds  of  a  Smoky 
City,*  *  In  Southern  Hoosier  Hills,*  *  Spring  on  the  Kankakee,*  *  On  the  Trail  of  Pokagon,» 
will  wish  to  know  more  of  one  who  can  write  so  charmingly  of  our  feathered  friends. 
There  are  a  large  number  of  fine  colored  pictures  of  birds.'* 

A.  W.  MUMFORD,  Publisher, 

203  Michigan  Avenue, CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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EDITORIAL   COMMENT. 


Judge  Richard  S.  Tuthill,  of  Chicago, 
recently  addressed  the  Woman's  Club  of 
River  Forest,  111.,  on  "The  duty  of  the 
state  with  respect  to  neglected  and  delin- 
quent children."    He  said,  in  part : 

"In  our  criminal  courts  to-day  over  one-half 
the  prisoners  are  below  the  age  of  twenty 
years,  and  this  is  merely  because  our  Christian 
community  does  not  take  care  of  our  defin- 
quent  children,  but  allows  them  to  grow  up 
amid  surroundings  which  of  necessity  make 
criminals  of  them.  I  may  say  broadly  that  God 
made  only  one  kind  of  boy.  We  have  built 
many  homes  and  schools  and  asylums,  for  the 
blind  and  the  deaf,  the  orphan  and  the  de- 
crepit poor,  the  insane  and  the  feeble-minded, 
and  I  would  not  have  one  cent  of  these  great 
appropriations  diverted  from  its  original  pur- 
pose, but  there  is  one  incapable  human  being 
who  has  been  neglected  heretofore,  and  that  is 
the  delinquent  child.  Many  people  say  of  him 
that  he  is  a  degenerate,  that  he  cannot  be  re- 
formed, because  they  have  taken  him  to  Sun- 
day-school a  few  times  and  he  has  remained 
as  bad  as  ever,  but  to  them  I  say  that,  under 
the  same  conditions,  their  own  children  would 
be  no  better,  and  that  when  we  provide  for 
these  children  of  the  streets  a  home  where 
they  can  receive  the  same  training  that  our 
own  children  receive,  they  will  grow  up  to  be, 
many  of  them,  among  our  most  eminent  citi- 
zens, for  they  will  have  the  spur  of  necessity 
to  urge  them  on." 

Judge  Tuthill  believes,  with  all  people 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  a* 
child,  that  no  school  which  is  in  any  sense 
a  penal  institution  is  a  fit  place  to  confine 
a  young  boy,  for  when  he  "comes  out  he 
bears  the  prison  taint  that  is  so  hard 
to  eradicate."  In  regard  to  a  better  means 
of  changing  the  character  of  the  delin- 
quent child  he  said : 


"I  hope  for,  and  I  am  working  for,  a  country 
home  for  these  children,  a  place  where  they 
can  be  in  the  open  air  and  learn  the  work  of 
the  farm.  For  this  a  large  tract  of  land  will 
be  needed,  a  whole  section  if  we  can  get  it; 
certainly  not  less  than  320  acres.  The  state 
of  Illinois  has  appropriated  for  this  purpose 
$35»ooo,  and  I  have  a  list  of  private  subscrip- 
tions amounting  to  $100,000.  In  all  $250,000 
will  be  needed,  and  undoubtedly  the  rest  can 
be  raised  in  a  very  short  time.  The  institution 
must  of  course  be  under  state  supervision, 
though  I  would  like  to  see  it  a  gift  to  the  state 
from  the  people.  The  expense  of  maintaining 
it  would  no  doubt  be  cheerfully  assumed  bv 
the  state.  In  a  short  time  I  hope  to  see  all 
these  plans  consummated." 


The  meetings  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association  have  proved  of  incal- 
culable value  to  the  educational  interests 
of  our  country.  This  is  an  appropriate 
time  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  our  read- 
ers the  annual  meeting  of  the  association 
for  the  year  1902.  As  stated  in  a  circular 
letter  issued  by  the  secretary,  Mr.  Irwin 
Shepard,  this  gathering  will  be  held  at 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  July  7-1 1.  Even  at 
this  early  date  the  citizens  of  Minneap- 
olis have  formed  extensive  plans  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  members  and  others 
who  may  visit  their  city  during  that  time. 
"The  railroads  of  the  Western  Passenger 
Association  have  united  in  granting  the 
usual  rate  of  one  fare  for  the  round  trip, 
plus  the  two  dollars  membership  fee,  with 
provisions  for  the  extension  of  tickets  for 
return  to  September  i,  on  the  deposit 
plan."    It  is  expected  that  the  same  ac- 
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tion  will  be  taken  by  other  railway  asso- 
ciations at  an  early  date.  The  railway 
lines  radiating  from  Minneapolis  will  also 
offer,  at  the  close  of  the  convention,  spe- 
cial excursion  rates  to  all  western  and 
northwestern  points.  These  rates  will 
probably  include  trips  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  the  Yellowstone  National 
Park  and  to  the  North  Pacific  Coast.  This 
opportunity  should  not  be  lost  by  teach- 
ers, especially  by  those  whose  special  field 
is  geography  or  in  the  realm  of  the  nat- 
ural sciences.  By  banning  thus  early 
to  plan  many  will  be  enabled  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  unequaled  opportunity  to 
enrich  their  store  of  facts,  which  may  be 
gleaned  from  the  experiences  of  others 
and  from  a  direct  contact  with  nature. 


It  has  become  a  "fad"  to  discuss  "fads'* 
and  "faddists."  The  subject  is  extensively 
considered  in  our  newspaper  literature. 
Many  innovations  are  justly  termed 
"fads."  Yet  it  is  unreasonable  to  place 
in  this  category  every  new  study  that  is 
introduced  into  the  curriculum  of  our 
schools  by  thinking  and  experienced 
teachers.  All  innovations  must  pass 
through  an  experimental  stage  which  will 
prove  them  either  of  value  or  that  they 
are  worthless.  The  new  ideas  advanced 
by  the  enthusiast  must  be  developed  and 
frequently  recast  by  the  calm  reflection  of 
an  unprejudiced  mind  before  they  become 
of  great  value.  In  a  recent  "lay  editorial" 
in  the  Chicago  Tribune  Professor  Will- 
iam K.  Fowler,  State  Superintendent  of 
Nebraska,  says: 

"A  school  fad  is  a  part  or  a  line  of  school 
work  with  which  one  is  not  in  full  accord  or 
sympathy,  through  ignorance  of  its  purport  or 
on  account  of  an  honest  difference  of  opinion. 
It  is  a  schoolroom  innovation  in  the  experi- 
mental stage.  Time  alone  proves  their  value 
or  their  worthlessness,  and  that  which  is  right- 
eously dubbed  a  fad  will  fade  as  a  fashion  of 
the  hour.  A  fad's  advocate  is  called  a  faddist. 
Faddists  are  of  two  kinds — zealots  and  adver- 
tisers. The  former  require  protection,  caution, 
sound  counsel.  The  latter  require  exposure — 
long  time !  Fads  are  of  two  kinds — ephemeral 
and  eternal — and  mortal  man,  be  he  editor  or 
educator,  cannot  always  classify.  A  fancy  to- 
day may  be  a  fad  to-morrow,  a  foible  the  next 
day,  and,  in  the  hands  of  some  unbalanced  en- 
thusiast, a  fool  thing  thereafter.  We  do  not 
now  consider  geography  a  fad,  but  the  cour- 
tiers of  Isabella  of  Spain  said  that  subject  was 


a  fad  with  one  Christopher  Columbus.  *  *  * 
Whatever  tends  to  improve  the  rural  schools 
and  to  keep  the  boys  on  the  farm  should  receive 
universal  approbation,  be  it  fad,  fact  or  fancy. 
In  Nebraska  at  present  the  elements  of  agri- 
culture, including  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  hab- 
its and  structure  of  the  common  plants,  birds, 
insects  and  quadrupeds,  is  a  fad,  perhaps,  but 
that  great  agricultural  state  will  instruct  its 
youth  thoroughly  in  the  causes  and  depend- 
encies of  its  commonwealth." 


The  year  which  closed  with  the  31st 
day  of  December,  1901,  will  be  remem- 
bered for  many  decades  by  those  inter- 
ested in  educational  matters.  It  was  a 
year  in  which  the  "fad"  of  giving  to  ed- 
ucational institutions  was  more  marked 
than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  this 
country.  Gifts  ranging  from  $5,000  to 
several  millions  of  dollars  have  been  giv- 
en to  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  in- 
stitutions of  learning,  not  including  those 
given  for  the  founding  of  public  libra- 
ries. Most  prominent  among  these  gifts 
is  that  of  Mrs.  Jane  L.  Stanford,  who 
recently  enriched  Leland  Stanford  Uni- 
versity to  the  extent  of  $30,000,000.  This 
is  not  a  bequest,  but  a  gift  executed  by 
due  process  of  law,  that  permits  of  no 
future  contests  by  her  heirs. 

''A  part  of  this  donation,  the  $12,000,000  of 
real  estate,  was  deeded  to  the  university  some 
time  ago,  but  it  has  derived  no  benefit  from 
it  for  the  reason  that  the  validity  of  the  deeds 
was  called  in  question  and  pronounced  against 
finally  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State. 
The  property,  however,  has  now  been  redeeded 
in  such  form  that  the  title  is  ^rfect  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  Mrs.  Stanford  gives  outright  to 
the  university  $18,000,000  in  bonds  and  stocks 
which  Mr.  Stanford  had  set  apart  for  the  same 
purpose,  but  which  had  not  been  transferred. 
The  delay  has  worked  no  loss  to  the  university. 
On  the  other  h£ind,  it  has  gained  by  it,  as 
many  of  the  securities  have  largely  increased 
in  value.  Mrs.  Stanford's  gift  perfects  the 
largest  endowment  an  American  unitersity  has 
ever  received." 


Another  notable  gift,  and  one  that  has 
never  been  equaled  in  the  history  of  any 
country,  is  the  offer  of  Mr.  Andrew  Car- 
negie to  our  national  government  to  en- 
dow an  institution,  "The  University  of 
the  United  States,"  under  whose  direc- 
tion post-graduate  investigations  and  spe- 
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cial  instruction  may  be  conducted.  The 
idea  is  that  of  a  vast  university  extension 
organization,  possibly  without  central 
buildings,  but  giving  to  the  students  of 
all  universities  and  colleges  unequaled 
facilities  for  research  work.  Not  only 
would  this  be  accomplished  at  the  home 
institution,  but  also  in  that  extensive 
storehouse  of  materials  to  be  found  in 
Washington,  where  they  have  been  gath- 
ered from  all  parts  of  the  world  and  ar- 
ranged by  the  government  experts.  Few 
realize  how  vast  and  how  valuable  this 
collection  of  crude  and  prepared  products 
has  become.  There  one  may  trace  the 
development  of  practically  all  industries. 
There  also  may  be  studied  the  develop- 
ment of  both  plant  and  animal  life  and 
its  relation  to  the  economy  of  man. 

The  offer  made  by  Mr.  Carnegie  is  a  noble 
one  and  should  be  accepted  in  the  spirit  in 
which  it  is  made.  It  embodies  and  puts  in 
practical  shape  an  idea  as  old  as  Washing- 
ton's time.  It  requires  no  appropriation  of 
the  public  funds.  The  government  is  only 
asked  to  give  a  suitable  site  for  it,  which  it 
can  do  easily,  and  thereafter  the  government 
would  act  only  as  a  trustee,  as  it  does  for  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  It  is  also  a  practi- 
cal solution  in  the  simplest  manner  of  the 
project  for  a  national  university  which  has 
occupied  public  attention  so  long  and  made 
no  progress  because  of  conflicting  views  and 
determined  hostility  in  some  quarters. 


By  articles  of  incorporation  filed  at 
Washington  January  4,  1902,  the  nation- 
al university  to  be  founded  by  Andrew 
Cam^ie  was  named  "The  Carnegie  In- 
stitution." The  following  aims  of  the 
new  institution  are  named: 

"To  acquire,  hold  and  convey  real  estate  and 
other  property  necessary  for  the  purposes  of 
the  institution  and  to  establish  general  and 
specific  funds. 

*To  conduct,  endow  and  assist  investigation 
in  any  department  of  scientific  literature  or 
art,  and  to  this  end  to  co-operate  with  govern- 
ments, universities,  colleges,  technical  schools, 
learned  societies,  and  individuals. 

"To  appoint  committees  of  experts  to  direct 
special  lines  of  research. 

"To  publish  and  distribute  documents. 

"To  conduct  lectures. 

"To  hold  meetings. 

**To  acquire  and  maintain  a  library,  and  in 
general  to  do  and  perform  all  things  neces- 
sary to  promote  the  objects  of  the  institution." 

The  incorporators  are  John  Hay,  Secretary 
of  State;   Edward  D.   White,   Associate  Jus- 


Uce  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States ;  Charles  D.  Walcott,  Superintendent  of 
^n.  "*^^*l  States  Geological  Survey;  John  S. 
Bilhngs  formerly  Surgeon  General  of  the 
United  States  Army,  and  now  librarian  of  the 
Astor  Library  m  New  York;  D.  C.  Gilman, 
until  recently  President  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University  of  Baltimore,  who  is  regarded  as 
Mr.  Carnegie s  personal  representative;  and 
Carroll  D.  Wright,  United  States  Commission 
er  of  Labor. 


The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  do- 
nations during  1901  to  the  principal  edu- 
cational institutions  of  the  United  States : 

Amherst  College  $     242400 

Armour  Institute  ^  x  oIq  2oo 

Bowdoin  College  f<^ 

Brown  University   "  *       qoo'oo^ 

Bryn  Mawr  College V//,:       ^^ 

Carnegie  Institute  1000000 

Columbia  College *'      '^i^ 

Cornell  College :.: fjj^ 

Dartmouth  College 612'coo 

Hampton  Institute ..;     ^'^^ 

Harvard  College   ,"  '     2  w  67? 

Johns  Hopkins  University ][     ilso'ooo 

Leland   Stanford  University 3o'5oo'ooo 

Massachusetts  Inst,  of  Technology.        i7o!ooo 

Northwestern  University 7: .         ^^ 

Oberlin  College   71867^ 

Princeton  College  :.:; ^i^o^ 

pIh' I -ff  ^   Polytechnic  Institute! '. ! '.     i,SbS;ooo 

Raddiffe  College  207^ 

Smith  College  207000 

a's^^^lfi^^^^^^^^^          ^^ 

University  of  Chicago  ....;*.'.;'.***  724?^ 

University  of  Michigan ;:;  ^'%^,^ 

University   of   Minnesota 56000 

University  of  Pennsylvania ixo'ooo 

Vassar  College  iS^'ooo 

Wellesley  College  '^^ 

Williams  College  ^'^ 

YaleCoIIege ;;::;  ,,699;^ 


The  people  of  the  United  States  do  not 
claim  that  their  educational  methods  are 
perfect,  but  they  do  believe  that  they  are 
steadily  improving  them  and  that  they  at- 
tain toward  perfection.  The  fame  of  the 
good  results  obtained  in  our  schools,  both 
secondary  and  higher,  is  gradually  reach- 
ing all  civilized  nations.  At  a  meeting  of 
the  educational  authorities  of  London, 
Eng.,  held  Dec.  16,  1901,  it  was  decided 
to  send  a  commission  during  the  present 
year  to  the  United  States  to  study  its 
educational  methods,  especially  in  regard 
to  their  bearing  on  commerce  and  indus- 
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try.  The  importance  of  this  movement 
was  so  thoroughly  appreciated  that  Mr. 
Alfred  Mosely,  one  of  the  authorities,  of- 
fered to  defray  all  the  expenses. 


At  the  beginning  of  this  new  year 
France  has  gone  a  step  in  advance  of  the 
other  nations  of  Europe  who,  with  her, 
have  been  closely  watching  the  advance 
of  the  commercial  and  educational  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States.  In  order  that 
the  youth  of  France  may  have  the  benefit 
of  the  energy  and  progressive  spirit  that 
pervades  all  our  methods  one  of  her 
wealthy  citizens  has  provided  the  means 
for  the  establishment  of  a  school  in  Chi- 
cago, affiliated  with  her  great  university. 
The  Chicago  Daily  News  says  of  this 
project : 

"The  announcement  that  a  French  million- 
aire, Robert  Lcbaudy,  has  placed  the  sum  of 
$1,000,000  in  the  hands  of  his  agents  to  be  used 
in  founding  a  French  industrial  college  in  this 
city  offers  a  striking  practical  confirmation  of 
the  European  appreciation  of  American  meth- 
ods. The  incident  is  probably  unique  in  the 
history  of  nations.  M.  Lebaudy,  presumably, 
is  actuated  solely  by  patriotic  motives.  He 
finds,  however,  that  he  can  best  serve  his  coun- 
try and  his  countrymen  by  endowing  an 
institution  to  be  maintained  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  and  in  connection  with  an 
American  university.  He  also  decided  that 
the  young  Frenchmen  that  are  to  at- 
tend the  college  will  have  the  best  opportu- 
nities for  studying  American  industrial  and 
commercial  methods  in  Chicago.  Accordingly 
he  has  arranged  that  each  year  200  graduates 
of  French  colleges  shall  come  to  America  and 
take  up  their  studies  in  this  city.  That  Europe 
has  been  studying  American  business  methods 
closely,  with  a  view  to  patterning  after  them, 
has  been  known  for  some  time,  but  the  action 
taken  by  the  French  millionaire  testifies  to  the 
sincerity  of  European  sentiment  on  the  subject 
more  eloquently  than  could  any  amount  of  ver- 
bal comment  or  criticism." 


It  is  an  easy  thing  to  fill  out  a  report 
card  for  the  perusal  of  a  child's  parents, 
but  a  more  difficult  task  to  make  out  the 
loss  and  gain  accoimt  which  is  written 
only  on  the  heart  of  the  teacher.  Fig- 
ures cannot  measure  the  growth  of  that 
mysterious,    inscrutable    thing — the    hu- 


man soul.  Happy  the  teacher  who,  in 
looking  back  over  the  past  month,  can 
see  not  only  a  gain  which  can  be  re- 
corded on  a  report  card,  but,  looking  into 
the  rows  of  school-room  faces  and  re- 
calling her  striving  with  each  child  soul, 
can  dare  to  believe  that,  through  this 
striving,  some  evil  habit  has  been  cor- 
rected, some  unfortunate  tendency 
thwarted,  some  eye  opened  to  beauty, 
some  timid,  sensitive  little  soul  made 
more  confident.  And  twice  happy  should 
be  the  teacher  who,  in  searching  and  try- 
ing her  own  heart,  can  answer  satisfac- 
torily such  questions  as  these:  Have  I 
prepared  my  work  each  day  as  I  should  ? 
Have  I,  while  expecting  my  pupils  to  be 
self-controlling,  been  able  at  all  times 
to  control  myself?  Have  I,  in  my  work, 
displayed  even  a  little  of  that  sweetness 
and  gentleness  of  disposition  which  char- 
acterized the  Greatest  of  Teachers? 
Have  I  been  the  woman  and  the  teacher, 
or  the  teacher  alone?  Etc.  As  for  my- 
sdf,  I  have  to  confess — ^but  no,  I  won't. 
— A.  S.  G.  in  the  Educational  Journal  of 
Western  Canada. 


Bishop  Spalding  says,  "Life  is  the  im- 
folding  of  a  mysterious  power,  which  in 
man  rises  to  self-consciousness,  and 
through  self-consciousness  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  a  world  of  truth  and  order  and 
love,  where  action  may  no  longer  be  left 
wholly  to  the  sway  of  matter  or  to  the 
impulse  of  instinct,  but  may  and  should 
be  controlled  by  reason  and  conscience. 
To  further  this  process  by  deliberate  and 
intelligent  eflfort  is  to  educate." 


This  month  the  two  journals  which  are 
devoted  to  the  advancement  of  geograph- 
ical education  in  America  will  be  united 
and  issued  under  a  new  name.  These 
journals  are  The  Bulletin  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bureau  of  Geography,  edited  by  Pro- 
fessor Edward  M.  Lehnerts,  and  The 
Journal  of  School  Geography,  edited  by 
Professor  Richard  E.  Dodge.  The  new 
journal  will  be  conducted  under  the  joint 
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editorship  of  Professor  Lehnerts,  Profes- 
sor Dodge  and  Dr.  J.  Paul  Goode,  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 


A  remarkable  and  unselfish  spirit  has 
been  shown  by  the  citizens  of  Quincy, 
111.,  in  their  anxiety  to  better  their  school 
system.  They  sent  all  the  teachers  of  the 
Madison  school  to  the  last  summer's  ses- 
sion of  Colonel  Parker's  school,  the 
School  of  Education  of  the  University  of 
Chicago.  They  have  also  furnished  the 
Madison  school  library  with  pedagogical 
literature  of  all  kinds  as  well  as  the 
more  valuable  supplementary  readers. 
Manual  training  is  also  an  important  fac- 
tor in  the  Quincy  school  curriculum. 


No  more  important  building  could  be 
erected  by  the  directors  of  the  St.  Louis 
World's  Fair  than  a  handsome  special 
structure  to  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
cause  of  education.  We  believe  that  we 
are  voicing  the  earnest  wish  of  all  edu- 
cators in  requesting  the  authorities  of  the 
Exposition  to  favorably  consider  this  sug- 
gestion. 


Professor  Alfred  Bayliss  in  his  annual 
report  for  the  last  fiscal  year  gives  the  fol- 
lowing statistics : 


"Number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  public 
"Schools,  485,350  males  and  427,284  females. 
The  average  attendance  was  756,55iB.  There 
were  176  buildings  used  for  school  purposes, 
the  estimated  value  of  the  properties,  includ- 
ing libraries  and  apparatus,  bemg  $50,839,941. 
The  average  salaries  of  teachers,  $55^2. 


The  ninth  meeting  of  the  International 
Kindergarten  Union  will  be  held  in  Bos- 
ton during  the  first  week  of  next  April. 
An  interesting  program  of  addresses  and 
discussions  has  been  arranged.  Mrs. 
Alice  H.  Putnam,  of  Chicago,  is  the  pres- 
ident of  the  organization. 


Meetings  of  the  Department  of  Super- 
intendents of  the  National  Educational 
Association,  of  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Universities  and  of  the  Society  for 
the  Scientific  Study  of  Education  will  be 
held  in  Chicago  during  the  last  week  of 
February. 


"Light  two  candles  with  one  match" 
was  the  prompt  answer  when  a  kinder- 
gartner  was  asked  if  she  could  suggest 
a  non-murderous  substitute  for  the  old 
proverb,  "Kill  two  birds  with  one  stone." 
Is  not  this  good  enough  for  general  adop- 
tion ? — Kindergarten  Revieiv, 
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THE  PLACE  OF  GEOGRAPHY  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY 

SCHOOLS.* 

Dr.  W.  T.  Harris, 
United  States  Commiisioner  of  Education. 


The  branches  of  study  pursued  in  the 
elementary  schools  are  chosen  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  two  useful  and  rea- 
sonable ends.  In  the  first  place,  they  are 
chosen  to  give  the  child  an  ability  to  un- 
derstand his  environment,  and  to  come 
into  a  mastery  of  it  so  that  he  can  make  it 
useful  to  himself.  He  is  taught  arithme- 
tic in  order  that  he  may  divide  and  con- 
quer ;  in  order  that  he  may  measure  the 
things  and  forces  of  his  environment,  and 
learn  how  to  adapt  one  set  of  them  to  con- 
trol and  utilize  another.  He  is  taught 
geography  in  order  that  he  may  under- 
stand the  causal  relations  existing  be- 
tween his  habitat,  or  the  place  in  which 
he  lives,  and  other  places  as  well  as  other 
systems  of  things  and  events  on  the 
earth. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  second  reason  for 
adopting  a  branch  in  the  course  of  study 
is  that  it  develops  some  faculty  or  power 
in  the  child,  and  gives  him  possession  of 
himself  in  that  respect;  for  one  of  the. 
primary  objects  is  to  develop  the  intellect, 
the  memory,  the  judgment,  or  the  heart. 
By  the  expression  of  heart  I  mean  the 
aggregate  of  affections  and  inclina- 
tions of  the  soul.  Some  discipline  in 
school,  like  writing,  drawing,  calisthenics, 
or  manual  training,  finds  its  place  in  the 
curriculum  because  of  its  power  to  de- 
velop the  will,  the  tenacity  of  purpose,^ 
the  ability  to  pay  long  and  continuous 
attention  to  one  thing,  and  to  form  habits 
of  industry,  cleanliness,  regularity  and 
punctuality,  and  thus  acquire  those  vir- 
tues which  make  a  man  a  better  citizen 
than  he  could  possibly  be  without  them — 
which  make  his  service  of  more  value  to 
his  fellow-men  and  give  him  the  ability 
to  get  a  larger  share  of  service  from  them 
than  he  otherwise  could. 

Let  any  one  take  up  the  branches  of 
the  common  school  in  the  light  of  these 
purposes,  and  he  will  find  that  those 
branches,  as  they  are  in  the  schools,  are 
all  needed,  and  that  it  would  not  be  possi- 
ble  to  make  any  one  of  them  a  substi- 

•  Abstract  of  a  paper  published  by  The  Forum. 


tute  for  any  other.  But  I  wish  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  two  princi- 
ples or  purposes  which  I  have  named  as 
the  reasons  which  have  determined  the 
adoption  of  branches  of  study  in  the 
schools  not  only  are  not  antagonistic,  but 
in  many  particulars  agree  absolutely. 
The  cultivation  of  the  intellect,  for  in- 
stance, by  such  studies  as  arithmetic, 
grammar,  and  literature,  has  for  its  re- 
sult not  only  the  unfolding  of  the  pow- 
ers of  the  individual  within  himself,  but 
the  enlargement  of  the  individual's 
sphere  of  influence  among  his  fellowmen, 
making  him  useful  to  them  and  making 
them  useful  to  him. 

The  literature  of  the  English  language 
or  of  any  other  reveals  human  nature  in 
one  or  more  of  its  national  manifesta- 
tions. Indeed,  each  literary  work  por- 
trays some  trait,  or,  perhaps,  several 
traits  or  phases,  of  human  nature.  The 
student  of  literature  comes  to  know  the 
secrets  of  the  human  heart.  He  comes  to 
know  how  feelings  and  emotions  may 
become  clear  ideas  and  convictions  of  the 
intellect,  and  then  how  they  become 
translated  into  deeds,  habits,  and  es- 
tablished forms  of  living  such  as  appear 
in  the  network  of  manners  and  customs 
which  forms  the  substance  of  the  daily 
life  of  each  man,  woman,  and  child. 
Literature  and  mathematics  —  literature 
the  first  and  mathematics  the  second — 
form  important  branches  of  all  school 
education.  Literature  is  the  first  and 
most  important,  because,  in  order  to  ad- 
just himself  to  society,  one  must  under- 
stand the  motives,  desires,  and  views  of 
the  world  which  his  fellow-men  entertain. 
It  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  live  in  a 
community  where  he  has  no  insight  into 
or  knowledge  of  the  world-view  of  his 
fellow-men,  and  does  not  know  the 
things  that  make  up  their  daily  con- 
sciousness. 

This  is  the  ground  on  which  I  pro- 
nounce literature  the  most  important 
of  all  branches  of  school  education, 
whether  it  be  in  China  where  Confucius 
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and  Mencius  form  the  matter  of  school 
education,  or  East  India  where  the  Ve- 
das  and  the  great  heroic  poems  form 
the  staple  of  the  course  of  study,  or 
among  Mohammedan  nations  where  the 
Koran  is  learned,  or  in  Greece  where 
Homer's  Iliad  and  Odyssey  were  the 
school  books,  or  in  the  schools  of  Boston, 
New  York,  St.  Louis,  and  San  Francisco, 
where  English  literature  in  the  school 
reading-books  does  its  work  in  enlighten- 
ing the  pupil  as  to  the  modes  of  think- 
ing and  the  motives  of  his  fellow-men. 

After  literature  comes  geography, 
meaning  by  the  term  what  is  usually  un- 
derstood by  it  in  the  elementary  school. 
After  ge<^raphy  comes  history,  first,  that 
of  one's  native  country,  secondly,  that  of 
the  civilization  of  the  world;  after  his- 
tory, grammar,  as  a  special  study  of  the 
forms  of  language.  In  the  grammatical 
forms  are  revealed  the  methods  of  the 
action  of  the  intellect ;  for  grammar  is  a 
sort  of  concrete  logic,  revealing  not  only 
the  methods  of  thinking,  but  also  the 
methods  of  perception  and  the  methods 
of  recollection,  which  form  the  laws  of 
memory. 

These  branches,  which  throw  so  much 
light  upon  the  individuality  of  the  pupil 
— upon  his  own  nature  and  upon  the 
nature  of  the  institutions  as  well  as  upon 
the  structure  of  the  world  in  which  he 
lives — form  the  tools  of  thought  and  ac- 
tion ;  they  are  the  machines,  the  instru- 
ments, by  which  he  supplements  his 
body;  they  are  the  organs  by  which  he 
energizes  upon  the  world  outside  of  him 
and  by  which  he  makes  with  his  fellows 
combinations  useful  to  them,  and  doubly 
useful  to  himself. 

Let  us  for  the  moment  make  a  list  of 
the  important  items  which  the  child  will 
get  from  a  superficial  study  of  geography 
in  the  elementary  schools  under  what 
would  be  admitted  to  be  a  poor  quality  of 
instruction,  namely  the  unaided  study  of 
the  text-book,  the  text-book  being  of  an 
inadequate  pattern,  and  the  so-called 
teaching  being  confined  chiefly  to  hear- 
ing the  words  of  the  book  repeated.  The 
pupils  of  average  intellect  will  acquire 
some  understanding  of  the  main  topics 
touched  upon;  and  they  will  have  in 
memory,  in  a  more  or  less  digested  form, 
some  facts  connected  with  them  which 


will  be  retained  throughout  their  lives. 
The  constant  use  of  certain  typical  facts, 
familiarity  with  which  is  demanded  by 
the  newspaper  and  magazine  literature  of 
the  day,  and  which  is  more  or  less  re- 
quired by  the  daily  gossip  over  national 
and  international  aflFairs,  keeps  the  mem- 
ory fresh  in  these  matters.  The  average 
child  will  carry  off  with  him  a  pretty 
vivid  idea  that  the  shape  of  the  earth  is 
round  "like  a  ball  or  orange,"  or  like  the 
moon  and  the  sun  which  he  sees  every 
day.  He  will  also  acquire  the  very  im- 
portant idea  that  the  earth  is  one  of  the 
bodies  which  move  around  the  sun,  al- 
though he  may  not  learn  the  technical 
term  "planet."  These  simple  ideas  carry 
with  them  a  correction  of  mere  sensuous 
observation  by  an  abstract  and  deeply 
scientific  train  of  thought.  One's  sense- 
perception  does  not  avail  to  convince  him 
that  the  earth  is  round.  This  can  be 
reached  only  by  reasoning  on  the  logical 
presuppositions  which  are  implied  to 
make  the  fact  before  him  possible. 

In  the  next  place,  there  will  be  acquired 
the  idea  of  latitude  and  longitude,  which 
determine  with  mathematical  exactness 
the  location  of  any  place  with  reference 
to  base  lines,  like  the  equator  or  the  first 
meridian.  The  pupil  will  certainly  learn 
something  regarding  latitude  and  longi- 
tude, and  he  will  Team  a  method,  the 
only  method  by  which  geographical  de- 
scriptions may  be  made  accurate.  No 
matter  how  superficial  his  study  of  geog- 
raphy may  be,  he  will  also  form  some 
approximate  ideas  of  the  latitude  and 
longitude  of  many  given  places. 

We  must  remember  that  these  general 
superficial  notions  are  more  important 
than  any  more  specific  notions  which  fol- 
low later.  It  is  of  more  importance  to 
the  individual  to  know  that  Brazil  is  in 
South  latitude  while  we  are  in  North 
latitude,  than  to  know  that  the  mouth  of 
the  Amazon  is  on  the  equator,  and  that 
the  capital  of  Brazil  is  about  twenty-three 
degrees  South.  For  ordinary  practical 
thinking,  the  generalities  of  geography 
are  exceedingly  important. 

Next  the  pupil  will  come  to  form  men- 
tal images  of  the  territories  that  are  oc- 
cupied by  states  and  nations.  First,  how- 
ever, he  will  form  an  idea  of  the  contours 
of  the  several  continents  and  of  the  great 
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oceans  which  separate  those  continents. 
Then  he  will  seek  to  learn  the  location 
on  those  continents  of  each  of  its  several 
states  and  nations.  He  cannot  help  ac- 
quiring at  the  same  time  some  historic 
adjuncts  to  his  geographical  knowledge. 
It  will  be  of  value  to  him  every  day  of 
his  life  to  have  some  notions  of  the 
shapes,  boundaries,  and  general  positions 
of  the  States  of  his  own  country. 

Besides  these  there  is  another  class  of 
geographical  categories  which  relates  to 
the  formation  and  modification  of  the 
features  of  land  and  water.  Even  the 
poorest  geography  yet  made  deals  with 
rivers,  and  gives  information  regarding 
their  sources  and  their  outlets,  as  well  as 
their  navigability  and  their  usefulness 
in  furnishing  motive  power  for  manufac- 
tures. It  gives  information  regarding 
lakes,  highlands,  lowlands,  and  the  trend 
of  mountain  chains. 

Two  objects  on  the  earth  especially 
arouse  man's  wonder  and  excite  him  to 
reflection,  namely,  the  monster  elevations 
of  the  surface  of  the  land,  which  we  call 
mountains,  and  the  vast,  seemingly  un- 
limited, extension  of  the  surface  of  the 
ocean.  It  has  been  the  habit  of  geogra- 
phies for  two  or  three  generations  to  ex- 
plain the  elevation  of  mountain  chains  by 
the  molten  condition  of  the  elements  in 
the  interior  of  the  earth.  Once  the  ele- 
vations were  supposed  to  be  caused  by 
volcanic  agencies ;  but  now,  perhaps,  the 
general  opinion  is  that  the  gradual  cool- 
ing with  the  consequent  contraction  of 
the  earth's  crust  produces  wrinkles  on  a 
large  scale,  wrinkles  large  enough  to 
form  the  mountain  systems  of  the  Alps 
or  of  the  Himalayas.  No  pupil  of  aver- 
age intelligence  who  has  studied  geogra- 
phy in  school  at  any  time  during  the  last 
sixty  or  seventy  years  has  escaped  form- 
ing some  idea  regarding  the  prodigious 
forces  of  nature  which  lift  up  the  moun- 
tains. Nor  has  any  one  within  the  last 
fifty  years  or  more  escaped  the  important 
geological  idea  of  the  wearing  down  of 
the  mountains  and  hills  by  the  constant 
effect  of  rain  and  the  escape  of  water 
carrying  a  load  of  solid  matter  to  the  sea 
by  brooks  and  rivers. 

Climate  and  the  dependence  upon  it  of 
the  fertility  of  the  soil  cannot  escape  the 
attention  of  the  superficial  student  of  ge- 


ography. He  gets  typical  facts,  also,  in 
regard  to  heat  and  cold.  He  ccxnes  to 
understand  the  reason  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  heat  as  found  in  the  continually 
var)ring  inclination  of  the  surface  of  the 
earth  toward  the  sun  at  diflFerent  times 
of  the  year  and  at  diflFerent  latitudes. 
He  understands  also  how  altitude  above 
sea-level  aflFects  the  temperature.  Let 
an  explanation  be  given  in  any  particu- 
lar case  and  it  is  in  the  nature  of  the  hu- 
man mind  to  generalize  it,  if  occasion 
offers.  Occasion  is  constantly  offering  in 
a  country  where  the  people  as  a  people 
are  eye-minded  and  read  the  daily  news- 
papers, as  well  as  ear-minded  and  listen 
to  the  gossip  of  their  fellows. 

A  morQ  important  series  of  observa- 
tions is  initiated  by  the  superficial  study 
of  geography  of  which  we  are  speaking. 
For  the  average  pupil  notes  with  interest 
the  fact  that  there  is  diversity  of  labor 
over  the  surface  of  the  earth;  that  the 
people  of  one  section  produce  one  series 
of  agricultural  or  mineral  products,  and 
those  of  another  a  diflFerent  series.  He 
learns,  too,  that  commerce  can  equalize 
these  productions,  taking  the  surplus  of 
production  from  one  place  to  the  other 
place  that  needs  it.  He  learns  that  the 
division  of  labor,  therefore,  assisted  by 
commerce,  enables  each  person  to  enjoy 
the  productions  of  all  his  fellow-men. 
He  learns  how  the  raw  materials  pro- 
duced by  agriculture  and  mining  are 
changed  by  manufactures  into  goods 
which  are  of  far  more  value  than  the 
raw  materials.  He  notes  with  some  won- 
der and  perhaps  some  incredulity  the  fact 
that  commerce  creates  values  by  convert- 
ing natural  productions  which  were  of  no 
use  or  value  where  they  were,  into  arti- 
cles of  very  great  use  and  value  to  the 
people  of  another  country.  The  surplus 
vegetable  productions  of  most  of  the 
tropical  regions  are  of  no  use  or  value 
where  they  are.  Conmierce,  therefore, 
performs  a  miracle  by  turning  things 
into  property,  carrying  them  from  where 
they  are  worthless  to  where  they  a,re 
valuable. 

Geography  is  not  only  a  science  of  the 
formation  and  modification  of  diflFerent 
forms  or  features  of  land  and  water,  but 
it  is  more  especially  an  introduction  to 
the  elements  of  sociology.    All  the  text- 
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books  of  geography  speak  about  the  occu- 
pations of  man,  and  they  show  more  or 
less  clearly  the  reasons  for  the  diversity 
of  human  industry.  Moreover,  all  geog- 
raphies treat  of  certain  elementary  ideas 
of  anthropology.  They  treat  of  the  dif- 
ferent races  of  men  and  of  their  physi- 
cal and  mental  characteristics.  It  is  of 
still  greater  interest  that  the  geographical 
treatises  describe  important  facts  regard- 
ing the  different  stages  of  civilization — 
savage,  barbarous,  civilized,  and  enlight- 
ened-T-treat  of  the  costumes  worn,  and 
give  a  few  glimpses  at  social  habits ;  pic- 
torial illustrations  of  the  architecture  of 
the  cities  and  villages,  or  of  typical  speci- 
mens of  the  vehicles  for  travel ;  facts  re- 
garding the  agricultural  products  raised ; 
cuts  showing  the  appearance  of  plants 
and  animals  and  natural  curiosities,  such 
as  waterfalls,  ravines,  canons,  glaciers, 
etc. 

The  average  child  gets  some  notion  of 
the  government  of  the  several  countries, 
and  makes  some  comparison  between  the 
freedom    of     individuality    encouraged 
under  one  and  another  of  the  different 
forms  of  government.    He  loves  to  hear 
of  countries  which  allow  the  citizen  an 
opportunity  for  initiative  just  as  his  own 
country  does.    Each  new  item  regarding 
government,  style  of  clothing,  or  pecu- 
liarities   of    products    helps    the     pupil 
to    remember     the     other    items     with 
which  it  is  connected.     Particularly  in- 
teresting to  the  child  are  the  pictures  of 
the  wild  animals — the  carnivorous  beasts, 
the   reptiles,   and  the   birds — ^and   these 
items  especially  assist  his  memor}'  of  the 
drier,  but  more  essential,  facts  of  geogra- 
phy.   Even  the  old-fashioned  geography 
gives  items  regarding  the  religious  be- 
liefs of  the  peoples  of  the  different  coun- 
tries.    Religion  is  the  underlying  princi- 
ple of  civilization.    Thus  we  have  a  rep- 
ertoire of  the  main  points  of  sociology, 
namely,  religious  beliefs,  forms  of  gov- 
ernment, industrial    occupations,    races, 
costumes,  and  finally,  what  each  nation 
puts  into  the  market  of  the  world  from 
its  surplus  for  exchange  with  other  peo- 
ples, and  what  it  receives  in  return. 

There  certainly  is  nothing  of  more  im- 
portance that  the  school  gives  the  child 
— next  to  literature  with  its  revelation  of 
the  feelings  and  thoughts  of  his  fellows 


— than  this  matter  of  the  division  of 
labor  and  the  need  of  each  population  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  for  the  other  popu- 
lations who  contribute  to  it  certain  neces- 
sities of  life. 

In  geography  the  pupil  comes  into 
contact  with  these  substantial  facts  that 
lie  outside  of  his  daily  experience  and 
yet  are  necessary  to  him  for  explanation 
of  it.  Good  instruction  in  the  school  will, 
of  course,  draw  constantly  on  the  daily 
experience  of  the  pupil  in  order  to  ex- 
plain the  colossal  facts  which  are  not  to 
be  found  in  his  neighborhood.  The  small 
things  and  phenomena  which  he  sees 
every  day  about  his  habitat  enable  him  to 
learn  to  understand  the  greater  phenom- 
ena which  are  of  historical  importance. 
He  sees,  for  example,  every  day  the  ef- 
fect of  the  last  rain- freshet  in  wearing 
away  the  soil  of  the  road  on  the  hillside, 
and  it  furnishes  the  small  fact  by  which 
he  interprets  the  large  fact  of  the  wearing 
away  of  the  Niagara  gorge. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  it 
is  a  mistake  to  send  a  child  to  the 
geographical  investigation  of  his  neigh- 
borhood before  he  has  heard  anything 
about  the  great  facts  of  the  world.  He 
should  be  put  on  the  investigation  of  his 
habitat  in  connection  with  the  great  facts 
which  are  mentioned  in  the  gec^aphy. 
One  approaches  the  explanation  of  great 
facts  through  little  facts,  but  he  should 
learn  as  quickly  as  possible  to  see  the  lat- 
ter on  the  background  of  the  former; 
hence,  they  should  be  taught  together.  If 
this  is  so,  it  is  certainly  a  mistake  to  keep 
pupils  for  many  weeks,  or  even  many 
days,  upon  the  study  of  their  neighbor- 
hoods before  taking  up  the  colossal  facts 
which  are  of  world-importance. 

Above  all  I  should  wish  to  call  to  mind 
again,  as  the  central  reason  for  its  place 
in  the  curriculum,  the  general  value  of 
geography  in  giving  the  pupil  an  insight 
into  natural  causes.  In  early  periods  of 
the  history  of  mankind,  and  among  all 
savage  peoples  that  are  contemporary 
with  us,  the  facts  of  nature  are  explained 
by  animism,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  inter- 
ference of  evil  spirits.  A  vast  network 
of  superstition  covers  the  face  of  nature 
from  the  gaze  of  the  savage.  But  the 
child  who  begins  to  study  geography  be- 
gins to  find  one  fact  behind  another  fact. 
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He  learns  forces,  and  how  forces  make 
things,  and  how  forces  modify  things. 
His  knowledge  constantly  grows  from 
the  symbolic,  which  ignores  the  causal 
nexus,  over  to  the  scientific  and  prosaic 
view  which  comprehends  the  rationale  of 
phenomena. 

A  fact  as  regarded  by  the  infantile 
mind  is  a  small  matter  compared  with 
the  same  fact  as  thought  by  the  scientific 
mind ;  for  the  fact  is  at  first  a  little  frag- 
ment broken  off  from  a  long  chain  of 
causal  action  by  the  feeble  mind  of  in- 
fant or  savage.  But  experience  keeps 
making  additions  to  the  fact  before  and 
after  it.  It  places  links  of  causation  be- 
fore it  and  links  of  effect  after  it,  and 
thus  it  grows  to  be  a  big  fact. 

Now  the  child  who  can  grasp  only  so 
small  a  piece  of  fact,  or  in  other  words, 
whose  facts  are  so  small  in  compass,  goes 
by  external  appearance  and  does  not  see 
the  essential  nature  of  the  fact.  The 
child  sees  the  gun  with  which  his  father 
shoots.  He  thinks  that  a  stick  cut  out 
in  the  external  resemblance  of  a  gun  will 
do  whsCt  the  gun  does.  The  essential 
things  about  the  gun  are  the  steel  tube, 
the  powder  and  shot,  the  method  of  ex- 
ploding the  powder,  etc.  The  child's  fact 
contains  none  of  these  items.  His  fact 
is  a  symbolic  fact,  rather  than  a  real  fact. 
We  see  that  to  get  at  a  reality  we  must 
have  a  chain  of  causality.  Play  under- 
takes to  reproduce  the  external  semblance 
of  the  fact  without  the  causal  chain  that 
makes  the  essential  element  in  it.  The 
farmer  mows  with  a  steel  scythe  and  cuts  , 
grass.  The  child  mows  with  a  wooden 
scythe  and  cuts  no  grass.  He  merely 
"makes  believe"  to  cut  grass. 

To  illustrate  this  process  of  growth 
from  symbolic  to  prosaic  reality,  consider 
the  chain  of  causality  involved  in  think- 
ing the  familiar  object  bread.  This  illus- 
tration is  used  by  Professor  Noire.  Gro- 
ing  backward  toward  the  origin  of  bread, 
we  have  the  successive  steps  of  baking; 
"kneading  the  dough ;  mixing  the  meal  or 
flour  with  yeast,  lard,  butter  and  other 
ingredients;  the  grinding  of  the  grain 
and  sifting  of  the  meal;  the  harvesting 
of  the  grain,  with  all  its  details  of  cut- 
ting, binding  sheaves,  threshing,  etc.; 
the  earlier  processes  of  ploughing,  har- 
rowing, sowing  the  grain ;  and  its  growth 


dependent  on  rain  and  sunshine.  Each  of 
these  links  in  the  chain  has  side  relations 
to  other  chains  of  causality.  For  exam- 
ple, the  yeast  put  into  the  bread  con- 
nects it  with  hops  or  some  other  fer- 
ment or  effervescent;  the  lard  connects 
bread  with  the  series  of  ideas  involved 
in  pork  raising ;  the  salt,  with  salt  manu- 
facture; the  baking,  with  the  structure 
of  the  oven  and  the  fuel.  So  long  as 
anything  is  not  yet  understood,  the  word 
expressing  it  is  a  partially  blind  symbol. 

The  retrograde  series  toward  tfie  ori- 
gin is  matched  by  a  progressive  series 
toward  the  future  use  of  the  bread. 
There  are  the  preparation  for  the  table, 
the  set  meals,  the  eating  and  digestion, 
the  sustenance  of  life,  the  strength  ac- 
quired, the  work  accomplished  by  means 
of  it,  etc.  The  omission  of  the  causal 
nexus  characterizes  symbolic  thinking  in 
the  sense  of  that  word  as  I  employ  it  here. 
It  is  true  that  we  commonly  use  the  word 
**symbolic"  in  a  more  restricted  sense, 
namely,  the  use  of  the  material  object  to 
represent  the  invisible  spiritual  object. 

The  child  begins  by  perceiving  sense 
objects  and  mimics  them  in  play.  Grad- 
ually he  discovers  their  chains  of  causal- 
ity. Each  object  is  in  a  chain  of  causal- 
ity; it  is  derived  from  something  else, 
and,  when  it  changes,  it  passes  on 
into  something  else.  The  child  learns 
to  think  more  and  more  adequately  the 
object  which  he  sees.  He  learns  to  add 
to  it  a  larger  and  larger  extent  of  the 
chain  of  causality  that  belongs  to  it. 

III.  Geography,  as  it  is  imderstood 
by  the  geographical  societies,  has  a  nar- 
rower signification  than  geography  as  in- 
troduced into  the  elementary  school.  It 
is  used  by  the  former  to  indicate  primar- 
ily the  production  of  the  elements  of  dif- 
ference on  the  earth's  surface  —  diflFer- 
ences  of  land,  water,  and  climate — ^the 
differences  that  arise  from  the  upheaval 
of  land  and  from  the  erosion  of  land  and 
its  transference  to  the  ocean,  and  also 
the  differences  that  arise  by  the  interac- 
tion of  land  and  water,  such  as  rivers, 
lakes,  bays,  straits,  seas,  and  oceans.  Be- 
sides the  production  of  such  elements  of 
difference,  geography  includes  for  the 
scientific  geographer  the  effects  or  influ- 
ences that  the  peculiarities  of  the  earth's 
surface  have  upon  the  life  of  man  ;  such. 
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for  example,  as  relate  to  food  and 
clothing,  their  need  and  their  supply,  and 
such  as  are  calculated  in  the  course  of 
ages  to  affect  his  physique  and  produce 
a  distinct  race  of  men,  black,  yellow, 
red,  or  white.  In  other  words,  the  scien- 
tific geographer,  as  a  specialist,  includes 
anthropolo^  with  his  study  of  the  earth- 
surface  and  of  its  plants  and  animals. 

But  geography  in  the  elementary 
school  finds  it  necessary  to  go  farther 
and  include  a  study  of  the  elements  of 
civilization  in  so  far  as  they  are  matters 
that  characterize  localities.  The  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  civilization  is, 
in  fact,  of  the  first  importance  to  the 
child,  the  youth  and  the  man,  and  hence 
has  come  to  the  front  in  all  teaching  of 
geography,  from  that  of  the  early  Greeks, 
who  taught  the  second  book  of  Homer's 
Iliad  and  made  the  children  learn  the 
localities  of  the  Grecian  tribes,  down  to 
the  latest  teaching  of  geography,  which 
spends  most  of  its  time  on  the  habitats 
of  three  or  four  leading  nations. 

Geography  in  the  elementary  school, 
therefore,  deals  much  with  the  location 
and  growth  of  cities — the  transformations 
of  nature  by  man  for  his  purposes.  First 
he  transforms  nature  for  dwelling  pur- 
poses, by  the  building  of  cities,  villages, 
and  farm  houses ;  secondly,  he  transforms 
it  for  the  purpose  of  intercommunication 
by  making  roads,  bridges,  tunnels,  via- 
ducts, railways,  and  canals ;  and,  thirdly, 
he  transforms  land  by  adapting  it  to 
crops,  by  fencing,  by  draining,  by  culti- 
vation, by  irrigation,  and  by  connecting  it 
with  the  world  market  by  internal  and 
foreign  commerce.  In .  other  words, 
school  g^eography  deals  not  only  with  the 
gec^aphical  features  in  which  natural 
conditions  are  seen  to  aflfect  "the  physical 
character  of  man,"  but  also  with  the 
transformations  which  man  makes  upon 
nature  with  his  cities,  railways,  canals, 
and  agriculture.  _ 

By  reason  of  this  diflference  in  defini- 
tions, the  school  geography  is  likely  to 
be  hindered  if  it  adopts  the  literature  of 
the  geographical  society  without  some 
modification.  The  region  of  the  North 
Pole  is  of  as  much  interest  geographically 
as  the  region  about  New  York,  or  Lcmi- 
don,  or  Paris,  or  any  great  center  of  civ- 
ilization.    But  the  child  in  the    school 


ought  to  be  interested  chiefly  in  the  geo- 
graphical centers  of  population.  The 
centers  that  are  connected  with  the  his- 
tory of  great  events  are  also,  other  things 
being  equal,  of  more  importance  than  the 
territory  that  has  not  yet  been  made  the 
theater  of  civilization. 

The  emphasis  which  school  geography 
lays  upon  the  connection  of  places  with 
human  history  suggests  an  educational 
heresy  that  infects  to  some  extent  the 
pedagogy  of  this  branch  of  study.  The 
votaries  of  geography  sometimes  beccwne 
so  much  interested  in  the  physical  process 
of  action  and  reaction  in  earth,  air,  fire, 
and  water,  that  they  turn  away  in  dis- 
gust from  the  transformation  which  man 
has  made  upon  the  earth's  surface,  and 
especially  from  that  part  of  geography 
which  relates  to  the  lines  and  boundar- 
ies of  political  divisions.  They  get  so 
much  respect  for  the  inanimate  forces 
of  nature  that  to  them  the  rational  forces 
of  man  seem  arbitrary  and  unworthy  of 
serious  attention.  This  gives  rise  to  the 
literature  of  geography  for  geography's 
sake  that  reminds  one  of  those  writings 
that  are  said  to  belong  to  poetry  for 
poetry's  sake. 

Moreover,  there  is  a  tendency  on  the 
part  even  of  those  who  have  given  most 
attention  to  the  physical  elements  and 
forces  to  overrate  their  influence  upon 
civilization.  They  seek  to  explain,  as 
did  Mr.  Buckle,  the  development  of  the 
institutions  of  society  by  climate,  fertil- 
ity of  soil,  picturesque  scenery,  earth- 
quakes, and  such  matters  which  are 
thought  to  have  a  controlling  effect  in 
determining  the  character  of  the  popula- 
tions of  countries. 

This  view  makes  geography  in  some 
sense  a  substitute  for  history.  If  historic 
development  is  an  effect  of  geographic 
conditions  and  forces,  it  is,  of  course,  a 
mistake  to  consider  history  an  evolution 
proceeding  through  a  growing  sense  of 
the  ideal  of  freedom,  and  its  realization 
in  theory  and  practice.  The  great  Ger- 
man, who  said  that  the  world-history  is 
the  progress  of  man  into  consciousness 
of  freedom,  must  have  been  mistaken. 
The  evolution  of  national  ideas,  begin- 
ning with  Eastern  Asia,  where  the  state 
is  everything  and  the  individual  next  to 
nothing,  moving  westward  to  the  nations 
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of  Europe  and  America,  where  the  state 
is  great  in  proportion  to  the  greatness 
of  its  individuals — this  prc^ess  certainly 
must  be  an  illusion  because  it  cannot  be 
explained  from  geography.  This  boule- 
versement  of  ideas  on  the  part  of  en- 
thusiasts in  the  study  of  physical 
processes  is  enough  to  prove  that  geogra- 
phy is  not  a  good  substitute  for  history. 
History  shows  the  inward  develop- 
ment of  social  and  political  i^eas  and 
their  realization  in  institutions.  The 
geographical  conditions  furnish  no  more 
than  the  mode  of  manifestation.  Man 
reacts  against  nature  and  transforms  it 
into  an  instrument  of  expression  and  a 
means  of  realizing  his  rational  self. 
Geography  does  not  deal  with  the  evo- 


lution of  |;iuman  freedom,  except  in  so 
far  as  it  shows  the  results  of  that  free- 
dom in  the  modifications  which  man  has 
made  to  adapt  nature  to  his  purposes. 
The  cold  freezes  the  water  into  snow, 
but  it  does  not  make  the  Eskimo's  snow 
hut.  The  river  divides  the  populations 
of  a  country,  but  it  does  not  make  the 
bridge,  the  ferry,  and  the  tunnel  that 
unite  them. 

Specialization  in  science  leads  to  the 
division  of  aggregates  of  knowledge  into 
narrow  fields  for  closer  observation. 
This  is  all  right.  But  in  the  course  of 
study  in  the  common  school  it  is  proper 
and  necessary  that  the  human  interest 
should  always  be  kept  somewhat  in  ad- 
vance of  the  physical. 


INDIVIDUAL  INSTRUCTION  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS, 

John  Kennedy, 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Batayia,  New  York. 


It  was  a  great  day  in  the  history  of 
agriculture  when  the  first  McCormick 
reaper  went  clicking  into  the  grain.  It  is 
no  reflection  on  the  great  invention  to  say 
that  people  would  have  to  be  very  hard  up 
for  machinery  who  would  consent  to  use 
that  first  reaper  to-day.  Mr.  McCormick 
knew  that  his  great  invention  would  have 
to  be  subjected  to  the  severe  test  of  use, 
and  that  many  corrections  would  need  to 
be  made  before  it  would  accomplish  in 
practice  all  that  it  contemplated  in  the- 
ory. The  first  horses  must  be  overtaxed 
with  side-drafts  and  much  of  the  first 
grain  must  be  trampled  down  by  the 
horses  and  ground  down  by  the  wheels. 

The  great  inventor  was  not  surprised 
to  find  the  machine  pinch  at  many  a 
point;  he  was  expecting  it  and  was 
eagerly  awaiting  for  experience  to  locate 
the  pinch.  Then  he  flew  to  the  correction, 
and  he  and  Deering,  and  Wood,  and 
Johnston,  and  Osborne,  and  others  have 
been  steadily  correcting  ever  since.  Forty- 
five  years  of  correction  applied  to  a  great 
invention  has  made  the  American  reaper 
sing  merrily  in  the  fields  and  do  clean 


work  with  a  minimum  of  force. 

It  was  a  great  day  for  education  when 
the  graded-school  system  was  invented 
to  meet  a  state  of  things  that  had  out- 
grown  the  teacher's  knee  and  pen-knife. 
Education  had  suddenly  become  whole- 
sale, and  retail  methods  would  no  longer 
apply.  The  great  man  was  around  who 
took  in  the  new  conditions  and  invented 
that  wonderful  intrumentality  the  graded 
school.  There  was  no  limit  to  the  grap- 
pling power  of  this  wonderful  new  ma- 
chine ;  there  were  millions  of  children  to 
be  reached  and  it  reached  them.  So  far 
as  to  reaching  them  it  was  a  triumph. 
But  in  so  far  as  it  failed  to  reach  their 
needs  it  was  a  failure.  In  so  far  as  it 
reached  them  to  their  detriment  it  was  a 
failure.  In  so  far  as  they  were  the  tram- 
pled down  and  run  over  ones  it  was  not 
to  their  advantage. 

It  is  no  reflection  on  the  greatest  in- 
vention in  the  history  of  education  to  say 
that  time  and  the  test  of  use  have  re- 
vealed some  defects  in  it.  Had  they  not 
done  so  the  invention  would  have  been 
not  onlv  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  time 
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but  one  of  its  miracles.  The  surprise  is 
that  the  defects  have  not  been  anticipated, 
sought  out,  detected,  diagnosed,  and  cor- 
rected. The  invention  of  the  graded 
school  was  about  contemporary  with  that 
of  the  reaper,  and  it  was  quite  as  much 
of  a  marvel.  Why  does  not  the  parallel 
hold  throughout?  Why  are  we  not  able 
to  report  forty-five  years  of  acute  ob- 
servation of  its  workings  in  actual  use 
and  forty-five  years  of  triumphant  cor- 
rection of  its  defects  ?  Is  it  not  the  crude 
original  graded  school  that  is  still  at 
work  ?  Whether  or  not  the  defects  were 
ever  anticipated  and  looked  for,  it  is  only 
just  to  say  that  some  of  them  have  been 
felt  and  partially  recognized.  It  is  also 
only  just  to  say  that  some  distinct  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  remedy  them. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  in  most  cases  the 
diagnosis  has  been  incomplete  or  even  in- 
correct, leading  to  changes  that  have  not 
been  remedies.  In  fact  I  think  that  the 
changes  have  in  some  instances  tended 
to  intensify  existing  evils  and  even  to 
create  new  ones.  It  is  only  just  to  say 
that  we  have  on  record  some  instances 
of  correct  diagnosis;  but  unfortunately 
they  have  been  followed  by  a  treatment 
that  did  not  prove  remedial. 

The  graded  school  is  founded  on  many 
correct  assumptions.  The  division  of 
labor  is  a  mighty  principle  of  econcwny 
and  efficiency. 

It  is  also  correct  to  assume  that  chil- 
dren get  a  wholesome  stimulus  from 
numbers  and  that  the  teacher  broadens 
her  work  by  extending  it  over  a  multi- 
tude. Of  this  broader  and  more  strenu- 
ous work  every  child  gets  the  benefit.  To 
abandon  the  graded  school  would  be  to 
deprive  children  of  needed  stimuli,  to 
take  much  of  the  life  out  of  teaching, 
and  to  render  public  education  in  towns 
and  cities  almost  impracticable. 

On  the  other  hand  the  original  graded 
school  was  founded  on  assumptions  that 
are  in  my  opinion  fatally  incorrect.  It 
assumed  a  uniformity  of  nature  in  chil- 
dren that  never  did  exist,  and  never  was 
intended  to  exist.  In  a  sense  children 
come  to  school ;  and  jn  so  far  as  they  are 
children  they  may  be  organized,  classi- 
fied, and  dealt  with  wholesale;  and  all 
the  broader  economies  may  be  reached. 
But  in  an  even  stricter  sense  thev  arc  not 


children  that  come  to  school ;  they  are  lit- 
tle individual  lives.  And  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  needs  of  those  individual  lives 
can  be  reached  only  by  individual  atten- 
tion. A  scheme  of  educational  work 
adapted  to  child  nature  must  be  supple- 
mented with  a  scheme  of  educational 
work  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  child. 
I  believe  that  this  is  the  saving  formula 
of  education  throughout  its  elementary 
and  secondary  stages,  and  throughout  a 
portion  of  the  college  course.  And  I  be- 
lieve that  any  departure  from  it  in  the 
direction  of  purely  mass-teaching  is  at- 
tended with  very  great  peril.  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  purely  wholesale  sys- 
tem of  education  can  go  on  without  its 
saddening  tragedies.  And  I  mean  what 
I  say.  The  undoing  of  a  life  is  a  tragedy, 
whether  that  undoing  be  physical,  intel- 
lectual, or  moral;  and  I  think  that  I 
have  seen  tragedy  of  the  three  forms 
caused  by  the  operation  of  the  graded 
school.  I  believe  that  volumes  might  be 
written  in  amplification  of  this  state- 
ment, and  in  substantiation  of  its  truth- 
fulness. And  when  those  harrowing  vol- 
umes are  written,  I  hope  that  their  inter- 
est will  be  purely  historic,  that  they  will 
relate  to  evils  that  no  longer  exist.  I 
.will  say  here  in  brief  that  we  know  that 
worriment  kills  physically,  and  that  dis- 
couragement kills  intellectually.  And  we 
ought  to  know,  I  think,  that  the  graded 
school  tends  to  produce  both  worriment 
and  discouragement.  And  close  observa- 
tion ought  to  convince  anyone  that  moral 
perversion  has  its  root  to  a  great  extent 
in  bad  intellectual  conditions. 

The  children  are  not  the  only  beings 
thrown  into  worriment  by  the  operation 
of  the  graded  school;  consequently  they 
are  not  the  only  victims. 

Another  fatally  incorrect  assumption 
in  the  graded  school  is  that  of  uniform- 
ity of  circumstances  and  environment. 
The  circumstances  and  environment  of 
children  are  as  various  as  the  leaves  of 
the  forest;  circumstances  and  environ- 
ment enter  as  important  factors  into 
the  education  of  each  child.  Another 
fatally  incorrect  assumption  is  that  of 
continuously  unchanged  circumstances 
and  environment  affecting  the  individual 
child.  If  a  brief  spell  of  sickness  throws 
him  from  the  front  to  the  extreme  rear 
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his  circumstances  are  very  decidedly 
changed.  Any  of  a  thousand  accidents 
at  home  may  completely  change  his  en- 
vironment. 

I  take  it  that  the  first  thing  that  we 
must  do  in  order  to  correct  our  machine, 
is  to  correct  our  philosophy.  But  an 
absolutely  flawless  philosophy  only  brings 
us  to  the  threshold  of  observation.  And 
only  through  this  well  grounded  observa- 
tion can  we  hope  to  eliminate  the  evils 
of  our  schools,  and  perfect  the  noble 
process  of  teaching. 

Our  schools  may  be  compared  to  a  log- 
ical formula;  in  so  far  as  our  children 
have  resemblances  they  may  be  massed 
and  classed,  but  only  in  so  far.  By  this 
we  get  all  the  benefit  of  organization  and 
all  the  momentum  of  numbers.  In  so  far 
as  the  children  have  differences  they 
must  be  separated  in  our  arrangement 
and  treatment  of  them,  and  just  so  far. 

If  we  recognize  infinite  variety  in  some 
uniformity,  then  we  must  provide  for  the 
free  play  of  that  variety  under  uniform- 
ity. Any  check  to  that  variety  is  vio- 
lence; any  improper  demand  on  that 
variety,  or  individuality,  is  violence.  Vio- 
lence is  some  stage  of  injury;  and  the 
end  of  injury  is  death.  It  may  be  the 
death  of  the  body ;  and  I  fear  that  it  often 
is.  It  may  be  the  death  of  ambition; 
and  I  know  that  it  often  is.  It  may  be 
the  perversion  or  death  of  character ;  and 
I  know  that  it  often  is. 

I  have  grown  to  think  that  it  is  false 
philosophy  that  assumes  that  education 
must  have  its  martyrs;  martyrs  among 
the  leaders,  martyrs  among  the  followers. 
I  believe  that  the  busiest  work  in  educa- 
tion should  promote  physical  improve- 
ment in  both  teacher  and  pupil.  There 
are  compensations  in  good  teaching  that 
give  a  full  return  for  every  expenditure 
of  vitality ;  and  the  greater  the  expendi- 
ture of  well  applied  energy  the  greater  the 
compensation.  The  collapse  of  a  teacher 
or  pupil  is  I  think  evidence  prima  facie 
that  the  machinery  is  out  of  order. 

Let  us  resort  to  another  figure.  The 
forced  march  to  a  distant  point  develops 
the  inequalities  in  the  staying  power  of 
soldiers ;  first  one,  then  another  collapses 
until  the  roadside  is  strewn  with  those 
who  are  awaiting  the  tender  mercies  of 
the  guerillas.     And  it  has  been  thought 


that  this  is  one  of  the  necessary  sacrifices 
of  war.  Perhaps  it  is ;  but  the  officers  of 
the  small  American  army  rushing  to  the 
relief  of  the  besieged  legations  in  Pekin 
did  not  think  so.  When  the  Americans 
swung  into  line  and  performed  deeds  that 
called  forth  the  plaudits  of  the  entire 
world,  every  American  soldier  that 
started  from  Tien-Tsin  was  in  that  line. 
The  collapsing  had  begun,  however,  re- 
gardless of  discipline,  and  regardless  of 
the  awful  fate  that  awaited  those  who  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Boxers.  The  offi- 
cers got  all  those  collapsing  men  into  the 
distant  city  and  into  heroic  action  by 
flinging  military  methods  to  the  winds 
and  resorting  to  individual  encourage- 
ment and  individual  appeals :  "Be  a  man, 
my  man."  **You  would  not  miss  the 
fight,  would  you  ?"  ** You  would  not  dis- 
grace America  in  the  eyes  of  these  Euro- 
pean armies,  would  you?"  "We  can't 
stand  that,  my  boy."  "Let  them  see  that 
we  can  hold  out  as  well  as  any  of  them 
and  fight  as  well  as  any  of  them."  When 
the  drooping  straggler  pulled  himself  up 
to  the  great  resolve  he  v/as  not  only 
there  on  time  but  was  one  of  the  greatest 
fighters  there.  The  officers  won  by  rec- 
ognizing individuality  in  uniformity,  and 
with  drooping  men  they  reaped  the  fin- 
est laurels  of  the  century.  An  Ameri- 
can who  chanced  to  be  in  Rome  at  the 
time,  said  that  he  never  before  felt  such 
a  thrill  of  patriotic  pride  and  joy  as  when 
he  saw  the  newspapers  of  all  languages 
heartily  rehearsing  the  heroic  deeds  of 
the  "9th  Americans." 

It  is  a  long  march,  and  it  has  been  a 
forced  march,  from  our  first  primar\^  de- 
partment to  our  high  school.  Do  they  all 
resfKDnd  to  roll  call  at  that  threshold?  Ah, 
no;  great  regiments  have  dwindled  to 
\ery  small  companies,  and  companies 
have  become  less  than  corporals'  guards. 
I  think  that  I  have  seen  people  contem- 
plating the  situation  with  complacency 
and  have  heard  them  say  that  depleted 
ranks  are  the  necessary  and  inevitable 
result  of  the  educational  march.  I  am 
not  quite  sure  that  they  are  correct.  I 
would  want  to  see  the  Pekin  method  have 
a  fair  trial  and  full  trial  in  education 
before  I  could  accept  any  such  conclu- 
sion. I  feel  like  demanding  the  rest  of 
the    children,   those  beautiful   little  sol- 
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diers  that  enlisted  so  willingly,  so  heart- 
ily, in  this  great  department  of  their 
country's  service.  Can  that  little  bewil- 
dered, reeling  girl  be  made  hopeful,  con- 
fident, and  strong?  I  think  she  can.  But 
it  will  be  by  the  Pekin  method.  It  will  not 
be  by  orders,reproaches,  and  threats  from 
the  front.  It  will  be  by  a  cheery  word 
at  her  side,  and  by  a  little  judicious  guid- 
ance that  recognizes  the  real  nature  of 
her  trouble.  Can  she  be  saved  from  go- 
ing hcwne  in  convulsions  of  discourage- 
ment bordering  on  the  convulsions  of  ill- 
ness ?  I  am  sure  that  she  can.  Can  that 
silent,  shrinking  boy  be  kept  from  the 
feverish  tossing  on  his  bed,  that  ends  at 
last  in  real  fever?  J  have  faith  that  he 
can,  that  he  can  be  won  to  hope,  health 
and  victory.  Can  that  other  boy  be  won 
from  the  sullen  obstinancy  that  is  break- 
ing up  the  discipline  of  the  room  and  the 
good  understanding  with  the  home  ?  Can 
he  be  made  a  willing,  cheerful,  and  suc- 
cessful member  of  the  school?  I  know 
that  he  can,  and  that  he  can  be  caused 
to  lose  all  tendency  to  misconduct  and  all 
interest  in  evil  associations.  But  it  is 
only  by  the  Pekin  method.  Can  he  be 
saved  from  the  corrupting  street  to  a  no- 
ble and  forceful  manhood?  I  am  sure 
that  he  can,  but  only  by  individual  guid- 
ance and  cheer.  Can  that  other  indolent 
and  spiritless  youth  be  aroused  to  pro- 
ductive activity  ?  He  can,  but  not  by  sar- 
casm shot  from  the  front  of  the  class, 
not  by  humiliating  exposure  or  punish- 
ment, not  by  force  of  any  kind,  but  by 
the  intelligent  and  discriminating  effort 
that  reaches  in  to  the  torpid  springs  of 
his  nature  and  awakens  them  to  healthy 
action. 

I  believe  that  every  class  may  be  re- 
lieved from  nearly  every  drag  and  clog, 
that  every  home  may  be  relieved  from 
nearly  all  its  misery,  that  nearly  every 
child  may  be  well  educated  in  and 
through  the  framework  of  the  graded 
school.  I  believe  that  the  graded  school 
can  be  made  almost  absolutely  harmless 
and  mightily  productive,  by  making  suit- 
able provision  for  reaching  the  individ- 
uality of  children. 

What  that  suitable  provision  is,  is  the 
practical  question  confronting  the  educa- 
tion of  the  world. 

For  three  years  we  have  been  silently 


experimenting  on  the  problem  of  the  re- 
lief of  our  graded  schools,  and  while  we 
would  not  say  that  we  have  solved  it,  we 
would  say  that  we  feel  that  we  are  in  the 
way  of  solving  it.  While  some  of  the 
above  philosophy  precipitated  the  experi- 
ment, much  of  the  above  philosophy  has 
been  the  result  of  experiment.  A 
philosophy  that  results  from  experi- 
ence is  likely  to  be  an  approach  to 
wisdom.  At  least  experience  puts 
some  solid  ground  under  one's  feet 
instead  of  leaving  him  to  walk  on  air. 
We  have  been  for  nearly  three  years  ap- 
plying individual  instruction  as  the  sup- 
plement and  corrective  of  class  work,  and 
we  have  been  not  only  pleased  with  but 
amazed  at  the  results.  The  general  bene- 
fits sought  seem  to  have  been  secured; 
and  particular  unanticipated  benefits  have 
been  manifesting  themselves  almost  in 
legion. 

Our  formula  is  to  provide  class  work 
and  individual  instruction  in  exactly 
equal  proportions,  and  our  formula  seems 
to  get  pretty  close  to  the  line  of  correct 
organization.  I  do  not  mean  that  every 
child  receives  class  drill  and  individusd 
drill  in  equal  proportion.  Our  experience 
has  been  that  individual  drill  tends  to- 
ward its  own  elimination  as  far  as  indi'- 
vidual  children  are  concerned.  With  the 
individual  child  individual  drill  is  occa- 
sional and  exceptional,  while  clas^  drill 
is  permanent,  and  becomes  at  last  his 
exclusive  regimen.  I  mean  that  half  our 
teaching  force  is  reserved  for  the  pur- 
pose and  the  emergencies  of  individual 
instruction.  And  we  feel  that  just  that 
amount  of  teaching  force  is  needed  for 
expenditiiVe  in  that  form.  We  do  not 
employ  any  more  teachers  than  we  would 
had  we  continued  the  old  system.  Our 
financial  expenditure  is  not  increased  btrt 
rather  reduced  by  the  change. 

And  we  are  so  happy  in  the  results 
reached  that  we  would  all  shudder  at  the 
prospect  of  a  return  to  the  old  abandoned 
grind.  We  have  saved  the  very  valuable 
frame-work  of  the  graded  school  and  get 
all  its  benefits  without  the  harrowing  cas- 
ualties with  which  its  operation  is  often 
attended.  We  get  more  scholars  and 
vastly  better  scholarship  than  we  did  un- 
der the  old  system,  and  with  absolutely 
no  wrecking  of  teachers.    Our  experience 
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seems  to  have  demonstrated  that  it  is  not 
dangerous  to  teach  school  and  teach  well. 
Disorder,  indolence,  and  despair  have  ap- 
parently vanished,  sickness  has  been  re- 
duced to  its  lowest  terms,  and  attendance 
has  approached  the  maximum.  Our  chil- 
dren seem  to  think  that  school  is  the 
pleasantest  place  on  earth,  and  our  homes 
report  an  unwonted  flood  of  sunshine. 
Our  homes  are  real  homes  now,  and  not 
miserable  extensions  of  the  school. 

The  rate  of  increase  in  our  high  school 
is  already  far  in  excess  of  the  rate  of  in- 
crease in  our  first  primary  grade.  What 
limits  this  tendency  will  reach,  is  one  of 
the  questions  of  the  future.  And  our 
high  school  is  gaining  in  stamina  as  well 
as  numbers;  the  tendency  of  choice  is 
toward  the  severer  courses. 

This  is  not  a  mere  question  for  academic 
debate.    I  know  no  matter  that  is  more 


practical;  I  know  nothing  that  more 
nearly  touches  the  lives  and  happiness 
of  the  people ;  and  I  look  to  see  the  people 
aroused  on  this  matter  at  an  early  day. 
I  believe  that  on  sanitary  grounds  alone 
education  will  be  compelled  to  reorgan- 
ize; sanitation  is  looking  for  the  mon- 
sters in  the  school-room,  and  will  detect 
this  greatest  and  most  destructive  one  of 
all,  class-teaching  unrelieved  by  individ- 
ual instruction. 

But  education  must  reorganize  on  edu- 
cational grounds.  If  education  is  to  take 
any  pride  in  its  own  achievements  it  must 
abandon  pure  class-work.  The  graded 
school  system  cannot  be  proud  of  the  pal- 
try numbers  it  turns  out;  nor  can  it  be 
proud  of  the  extent  to  which  it  is  trans- 
forming the  colleges  into  eleemosynary 
institutions. — Journal  of  Pedagogy, 


THE  RIGHTS  OF  DONORS.* 

AifXON  B.  Paskbr, 
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I  presume  it  is  scarcely  incumbent  upon 
me  to  declare  myself  to  be  quite  as  un- 
compromising a  friend  and  lover  of  free- 
dom as  any  man  upon  earth.  I  pronounce 
for  the  freedom  of  man  in  every  walk  in 
life,  complete  in  so  far  as  the  exercise 
of  his  individual  liberty  is  not  subversive 
of  his  obligations  to  society  and  the  rights 
of  others.  I  assume  that  every  teacher 
and  professor  has  the  fullest  and  most 
complete  freedom  conceivable  of  expres- 
sion of  his  opinions  upon  all  proper  sub- 
jects to  his  pupils,  and  of  propagation  of 
such  doctrines  as  he  may  have  accepted 
as  true — unless  he  has  voluntarily  entered 
into  such  relations  and  obligations  as  in 
some  way  curtail  his  complete  freedom — 
if  he  is  acting  as  an  independent  teacher, 
has  founded  his  own  school,  secured  his 
own  scholars,  or  has  reserved  to  himself 
independence  in  the  service  of  his  em- 
ployers and  inculcates  nothing  contrary  t*^ 

*A  paper  read  before  the  Association  of  Col- 
leges and  Preparatory  Schools  in  the  Middle 


the  laws  of  the  land  or  destructive  of  so- 
cial order.  I  assume  that,  under  such 
conditions,  he  may  teach  what  he  pleases. 
"Truth  is  mighty  and  will  prevail,"  and 
if  a  professor  shall  have  discovered,  or  in 
any  way  acquired  possession  of,  a  scheme 
that  he  deems  essential  to  be  known  of 
men  in  order  that  their  political,  social, 
economic  or  religious  regeneration  may 
be  eflfected  and  their  happiness  and  con- 
dition in  life  increased  and  improved,  why 
should  he  not  go  forth  and  teach  it,  even 
though  he  suffer  contumely  and  ostra- 
cism, believing,  as  he  does,  that  his  cause 
is  pregnant  of  consequences  glorious  for 
mankind  ?  If  he  is  imbued  with  the  true 
teaching  spirit — ^and  that  is  one  of  the 
essentials  to  true  success  as  a  teacher — 
mere  details  of  salary  and  the  like  can 
weigh  nothing  with  him  in  comparison 
with  his  lofty  idea  of  duty.    Under  those 
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circumstances  he  is  entitled  to  freedom 
of  expression,  absolute,  within  the  Hmits 
I  have  indicated. 

So  much  for  independence  of  teaching 
by  those  who  make  their  own  fields,  or 
have  full  liberty  to  cultivate  in  their  own 
way  the  fields  to  which  they  are  called  by 
others. 

And  as  to  the  founders  of  and  donors 
to  institutions    of    learning,  whose  sole 
business    in    life — money-making — ^may 
not  have  especially  qualified  them  to  de- 
termine what  should  be  taught  in  colleges 
and  universities,  I  am  in  favor  of  their 
having  the  like  complete  freedom  within 
their  province  which  I  accord  to  teachers 
within  theirs — freedom  to  insist  upon  it 
that  doctrines  they  believe  to  be  true,  and 
for  the  propagation  of  which  they  have 
expressly  and  avowedly  founded  the  in- 
stitution, or    endowed    chairs,  shall    be 
taught  in  such  institutions.     I  venture 
to  say  that  nobody  will  be  found  to  gain- 
say that  proposition,  limited  always  by 
the  implied  condition  that  none  of  the  fa- 
vorite doctrines    of    founders    shall  be 
taught  if  they  are  in  derogation  of  law  or 
gocxl  morals.     It  may  be  said  that  such 
institutions  would  not  be. universities;  but 
institutions  conducted  on  that    line  are 
called  universities,  and  argument  might 
be  made  to  show  that,  in  those  which  are 
universities  in  the  widest  sense,  much  of 
the  instruction  is  special  and  not  univer- 
sally accepted  as  true.    However,  in  such 
institutions  as  I  have  just  indicated,  when 
a  full  professor  becomes  a  member  of  the 
faculty  under  an  agreement  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  term  of  years,  he  does  so  with 
a  clear  conception  of  what  he  is  to  teach 
and  presumably  with  a  desire  or  personal 
preference  to  propagate  the  doctrines  held 
by  his  employers.     Under  such  circum- 
stances, I  assume  no  one  will  deny  the 
right  and  propriety  of  the  founders  or  the 
donors  requiring  that  the  professors  en- 
gaged shall  consistently  teach  the  chosen 
doctrines,  or,  in  case  a  professor  should 
at  any  time  during  the  term  of  his  en- 
gagement, owing  to  his  having  received 
new  light,  refuse  to  carry  out  his  agree- 
ment and  should  depart  from  his  instruc- 
tions, the  right  and  propriety  of  their  in- 
sisting upon  the  governing  board    de- 
manding the  professor's  resignation. 
It  would  be  very  improbable  that  such 


an  institution  would  acquire  as  patrons 
any  who  would  be  likely  to  interpose  ob-^ 
jections  as  to  the  method  of  treatment 
by  any  of  the  faculty  of  any  of  the 
branches  of  study  taught  in  the  institu- 
tion.  Everybody  concerned  would  un- 
derstand exactly  what  was  required  of 
him,  and  should  any  of  the  professors  ex- 
perience a  change  of  heart  or  mind  in  re- 
gard to  any  of  the  subjects  of  study  un- 
der their  charge,  why,  they  themselves 
would  know  when  it  was  time  for  them 
to  proffer  their  resignations,  and  thus  the 
contracting  parties  would  be  satisfied  and 
all  opportunity  for  unpleasant  publicity 
would  be  avoided.  Will  anyone  serious- 
ly question  the  right  of  donors  and  pa- 
trons, in  institutions  thus  organized,  to 
dictate  the  methods  that  should  be  em- 
ployed and  the  policy  that  should  be  pur- 
sued in  the  cultivating  or  molding  of  the 
students'  opinions  by  the  professors  en- 
gaged for  the  purpose  ? 

But  now  I  come  to  the  burning  ques- 
tion. In  an  institution  of  learning  foimd- 
ed  and  supported  either  on  individual 
bounty  or  Uie  appropriation  of  public 
moneys,  for  the  purpose  of  instructing 
our  youth  in  the  branches  of  learning 
usually  embraced  in  the  university  cur-^ 
riculum,  shall  a  full  professor,  perma- 
nently employed  to  teach  in  such  institu- 
tion, be  permitted  to  enjoy  unqualified 
freedom  of  opinion,  with  the  right  to  give 
it  expression  in  the  classroom,  or  has  a 
donor,  or  the  students'  parents,  whose 
gifts  and  patronage  support  the  institu- 
tion, any  right  to  interfere  and  demand 
for  any  reason  a  modification  of  such 
complete  freedom? 

To  my  mind  it  seems  a  little  singular 
that  any  controversy  should  have  arisen 
regarding  the  true  solution  of  this  ques- 
tion. An  examination  of  the  piiblishedl 
opinions  of  the  professors  on  the  subject,, 
however,  shows  me  that  the  majority  of 
them  ag^ee  that  there  is  but  one  side  to 
the  question,  and  claim  for  themselves  the 
most  unqualified  freedom  in  the  premises, 
although  the  fact  that  there  are  two  sides 
to  the  question  is  proved  by  the  resigna- 
tion of  many  professors  within  the  last 
four  years  from  the  faculties  of  some  of 
our  principal  universities  and  colleges  orr 
account  of  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
what  limitations,  if  any,  should  be  placed 
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upon  their  freedom  of  expression.  I  am 
aware  that  in  Germany,  the  habitat  of  the 
university  and  professor,  the  liberty  of 
the  teacher  to  freely  exercise  his  function 
has  long  been  known  by  a  specific  name — 
Lehrfreiheit — but  whether  the  question 
of  the  absolutely  untrammeled  freedom  of 
the  teacher  to  promulgate  undesirable 
doctrines,  or  the  unqualified  right  of  the 
donor  or  patron  to  interfere  with  such 
freedom,  has  ever  arisen  in  Germany,  I 
cannot  say.  There,  as  here,  however,  the 
teachers  maintain  their  right  to  absolute, 
unconditional  freedom  of  investigation 
and  of  teaching,  and  of  giving  free  ex- 
pression to  their  opinions,  even  though 
offensive  to  others. 

While  I  do  not  profess  to  know  what 
may  be  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  our 
professors,  in  every  case,  I  believe  they 
deny  a  donor's  right  to  interfere,  as  do- 
nor, and  try  to  prevent  a  professor's  free 
expression  in  the  classroom  of  his  views 
as  a  partisan  of  a  political  party;  or  his 
free  expression  as  to  the  soundness  or 
unsoundness  of  untested  theories  and 
speculations  indulged  in  by  economic  and 
other  reformers;  or  his  propagating  as 
truths  ideas  that  have  never  been  reified 
and  (foncerning  which  there  is  divergence 
of  opinion  among  those  who  have  espe- 
cially concerned  themselves  with  such 
ideas ;  or  his  adopting  bizarre  methods  of 
imparting  his  teachings  to  his  pupils  in 
the  classroom.  While  there  are  other  il- 
lustrations, these  will  suffice  to  indicate 
to  you  how  far  extend  the  claims  of  pro- 
fessors as  to  their  freedom  from  interfer- 
ence in  their  work,  and  it  is  perhaps  un- 
nessary  for  me  to  remark  that  the  claims 
would  seem  to  include  a  professor  who 
would  exercise  his  calling  without  any 
reference  to  the  requirements  of  common 
sense — a  quality,  by  the  way,  that  it  is 
possible  may  be  lacking  in  a  man  most 
critically  educated  and  of  sterling  integ- 
rity, but  which,  nevertheless,  to  my  mind, 
is  absolutely  essential  to  render  a  man's 
labor  effective  in  our  practical,  worka- 
day world. 

Some  of  our  professors  go  to  the  extent 
of  declaring  that  not  alone  a  donor,  but 
even  the  state,  has  no  right  to  interfere 
with  their  liberty  of  expression.  Now, 
that  seems  to  me  to  be  going  a  great 


way;  for,  if  that  declaration  be  justified, 
we  can  see  how  society  may  be  placed 
at  the  mercy  of  those  insane  criminals 
who  are  seeking  its  destruction ;  namely, 
the  anarchists.  The  society  of  anarchists 
is  largely  comprised  of  Russian  students, 
and  among  them  are  men  and  women 
educated  to  a  high  degree,  and  if  some 
of  them,  by  concealing  their  true  char- 
acters, should  secure  positions  as  pro- 
fessors in  our  schools  and  colleges,  they 
could  with  impunity  cast  aside  their 
masks,  when  once  installed,  and  sow  the 
seeds  of  anarchy  in  the  minds  of  our 
sons  and  daughters.  Now,  would  the 
most  pronounced  advocates  of  the  pro- 
fessor's complete  freedom  of  expression 
deny  the  right  of  the  state  to  proceed 
criminally  against  such  persons,  who,  un- 
der the  guise  of  propagating  advanced 
ideas  of  social  or  economic  reform,  would 
teach  the  doctrines  of  murder,  of  nega- 
tion of  state  government,  of  the  "ab- 
solute freedom  of  individual  expres- 
sion'* and  individual  action,  promising 
that  from  such  a  chaos  of  "free  wills" 
there  must  voluntarily  ensue  order,  so- 
cial and  economic  equality,  and  a  mil- 
lennium ?  It  will  not  do  to  say  that,  what- 
ever the  state  might  do,  the  donors  or 
patrons  of  the  school  must  wait  until 
the  term  of  such  professor's  engagement 
has  expired  in  order  to  terminate  his 
connection  with  the  institution.  It  might 
then  be  too  late,  and  in  the  meantime 
the  seed  that  he  has  been  permitted  to 
sow  may  have  taken  root  and  in  the 
future  may  bear  fruit. 

In  a  case  such  as  I  have  outlined,  which 
I  acknowledge  is  an  extreme  illustration, 
it  does  not  appear  to  me  possible  that 
there  can  be  any  diversity  of  opinion  as 
to  the  right  of  a  donor  or  patron  to  in- 
terfere with  the  professor's  freedom  of 
expression  upon  the  very  first  intimation 
of  the  dangerous  tendency  of  his  opin- 
ions. But  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to 
adduce  so  extreme  an  instance  in  order 
to  find  reasons  for  the  right  of  interven- 
tion, in  a  certain  degree,  on  the  part  of 
the  donor.  I  have  serious  doubts  as  to 
whether  it  is  within  the  true  province  of 
a  university  to  inculcate  as  learning  any 
theory  whose  truth  or  falsehood  can  be 
disclosed  only  through  its  practical  ap- 
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plication  in  the  dim  future,  and  as  our 
keeping  abreast  of  this  progressive  age 
in  our  educational  plants  and  faculties 
depends  so  much  upon  the  bounty  of  in- 
dividuals, I  cannot  understand  why  such 
donors  should  not  be  permitted  to  exer- 
cise the  privilege  of  requesting  the  mem- 
bers of  the  university  faculties  to  confine 
themselves  to  teaching  things  that  have 
stood  some  tests  of  time,  and  concern- 
ing which  the  best  cultivated  opinion 
of  the  age  is  favorable.  Many  theories 
— social,  political,  economic,  and  financial 
— have  been  advanced  and  for  a  time 
have  absorbed  public  attention,  but  in  a 
few  years  have  dropped  out  of  sight  and 
their  advocates  have  been  forgotten,  or 
have  adopted  new  theories  that  they  seek 
to  propogate  with  all  the  zeal  that  marked 
them  as  the  apostles  of  the  discarded 
ones.  Perhaps  some  of  the  professors 
who  now  claim  complete  freedom  of  ex- 
pression of  opinion  were  students  when 
some  of  the  abandoned  theories  were  the 
vogue,  and  possibly  they  were  infatuated 
with  their  plausible  presentation  and  thus 
lost  much  valuable  time  in  their  study. 
If  there  are  any  such  professors,  who 
sought  for  solid  form  and  useful  sub- 
stance amid  the  hazy  dreamings  of  the- 
orists and  were  thus  led  to  waste  their 
time  and  energy  by  reason  of  free  ex- 
pression of  opinion  on  the  part  of  their 
professors,  do  they  not  think  a  greater 
meed  of  justice  would  have  been  meas- 
ured to  them  if  some  practical  donor  of 
the  school  that  they  attended  had  put  a 
veto  on  the  professor's  expressions?  It 
does  not  seem  to  me  that  a  negative  an- 
swer to  this  question  is  possible.  And  it 
does  seem  to  me  that  a  professor  who  has 
suffered  such  an  experience  should  be 
very  careful  about  demanding  the  right 
to  absolutely  free  expression  of  opinion 
for  all  professors,  although  he  himself 
may  be  sufficiently  conservative  to  per- 


mit of  his  enjoying  the  right  without  dan- 
ger to  the  rights  of  his  pupils  and  of  the 
supporters  of  his  college. 

You  will  see,  therefore,  that  I  am  in 
favor  of  adopting  the  golden  mean  in 
this  conflict  of  rights.  Outside  of  the 
classroom  the  professor  should  enjoy 
that  absolute  freedom  of  expression 
through  the  various  publications  and 
upon  the  platform  which  manly  men  in 
every  walk  in  life  insist  upon  and  which 
harmonizes  so  perfectly  with  the  spirit  of 
our  institutions,  and  before  the  class  he 
should  be  permitted  the  utmost  liberty  in 
expressing  his  opinions  upon  all  matters 
that  come  within  the  province  that  a  uni- 
versity can  legitimately  occupy — all  that 
has  been  taught,  and  all  that  has  been 
done,  and  has  stood  the  test  of  time  and  is 
accepted  by  those  who  represent  the 
highest  cultivation  of  our  present  civili- 
zation. But  with  the  indoctrination  in 
the  minds  of  students  of  such  social, 
political,  economical,  or  religious  ideals 
as  tend  to  subvert  the  purpose  of  the 
founders  or  directors  of  the  chair  he  oc- 
cupies, or  which  can  have  reference  only 
to  a  more  or  less  distant,  revolutionary 
future,  the  professor  and  university 
should  have  nothing  to  do.  Therefore, 
when  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  or  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  supporters  of  the 
institution,  any  of  the  faculty  persists  in 
a  course  that  must  tend  to  impress  upon 
the  tender  minds  of  the  youth  under  his 
charge  theories  deemed  to  be  false  by 
the  foundation  whose  servant  he  is,  or 
which,  if  not  strictly  false  to  it,  are 
deemed  so  by  a  vast  majority  of  the  most 
intelligent  minds  of  the  age,  it  seems  to 
me  that  he  has  abused  his  privilege  of  ex- 
pression of  opinion  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  justify  the  governing  board  in  termi- 
nating his  engagement.  —  Edticational 
Review, 
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THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  YOUNG  AMERICAN  FARMER. 


By  W.  M.  Bkardshkas, 
President  Iowa  State  College,  Ames,  Iowa,  and  of  the  National  Educational  Association. 


Among  the  marvels  of  progress  at 
the  opening  of  the  new  century  is  what 
the  state  colleges  of  agriculture  and 
mechanic  arts  are  doing  for  the  farmer 
and  the  mechanic.  The  young  farmer  is 
given  a  thorough  scientific  acquaintance 
with  the  soil,  the  plant,  the  animal  and 
their  commercial  relations.  He  learns  the 
characteristics  of  various  soils,  the  meth- 
ods necessary  for  the  successful  tilling 
of  each,  and  meteorology  in  relation  to 
all.  He  is  taught  the  choicest  methods 
in  raising  the  standard  field  crops.  Each 
season  he  passes  through  experimental 
investigation  and  observation  of  raising 
forty  or  fifty  varieties  of  wheat,  as  many 
and  more  species  of  grasses,  through 
numerous  experimentations  with  com, 
and  so  on  throughout  the  range  of  domes- 
tic plant  life.  In  agricultural  chemistry 
he  studies  the  composition  and  nature  of 
the  soils,  analyzes  the  plant  life  and  the 
foods  in  feeding.  In  the  botanical  labora- 
tories he  studies  noxious  weeds  and  the 
best  means  of  their  destruction.  In  en- 
tomology he  studies  the  life  and  habits 
of  injurious  insects,  their  effect  on  plant 
and  animal  life  and  the  most  suitable  rem- 
edies for  their  ravages.  The  young 
farmer  is  taught  the  laws  of  heredity,  se- 
lection and  variation  as  fundamental  to 
stock  breeding  and  rearing.  The  most 
prominent  of  these  colleges  keep  on  hand 
only  pure  bred  animals  as  object  lessons 
of  the  several  breeds  for  the  student  in 
animal  husbandry.  He  is  taught  the  com- 
parative merits  of  these  breeds.  Mutton 
and  wool  sheep,  the  dairy  cow,  the  best 
beef-producing  animals  are  studied  with 
a  sole  view  of  determining  what  is  advis- 
able and  desirable  for  the  farmer.  New 
questions  arising  like  that  of  feeding 
swine  for  bacon  or  for  lard,  the  most 
suitable  age  for  their  marketing,  and  the 
best  methods  of  their  feeding  are  pursued 
most  faithfully.    There  is  a  complete  sys- 


tem of  merit  points  for  the  various  kinds 
of  animals.  These  he  studies  most  thor- 
oughly in  connection  with  the  live  ani- 
mal in  the  recitation  room,  and  though 
young  in  years  becomes  an  expert  stock 
judge,  able  to  compete  with  and  fre- 
quently surpass  gray-haired  men  who 
have  spent  their  Hves  in  the  study  of  these 
animals.  The  practical  money  side  of 
raising  these  animals  is  followed  with 
marked  painstaking  and  eminent  results. 
Young  animals  of  the  leading  breeds  are 
estimated  from  the  sire  and  the  dam  re- 
garding the  cost  of  food,  handling  and 
worth  of  product,  all  the  way  to  the 
butcher's  block  and  the  cash  results.  The 
relative  merits  of  the  dairy  animals,  with 
their  cost  per  day,  their  reward  of  profit 
and  permanent  value  to  the  owner,  are 
determined  with  remarkable  skill  and 
clearness.  The  losing  money  battle  over 
a  poor  animal  of  any  kind  is  portrayed, 
and  the  relative  merits  of  animals  of  va- 
rying breeds  for  specific  purposes,  like 
the  sheep  for  mutton  or  wool,  hogs  for 
bacon  or  lard,  cattle  for  milk  or  beef, 
horses  for  drafting,  roading  or  speedings 
are  all  scientifically  determined  and  the 
results  tabulated  for  the  coming  farmer. 
In  the  dissecting  room  the  anatomy  of 
domestic  animals  is  studied  as  carefully 
as  that  of  the  human  subject  in  the  medi- 
cal colleges.  The  causes  and  remedies 
of  animal  diseases  are  gone  over  thor- 
oughly, contagious  diseases  are  largely 
checked,  and  many  minor  diseases  aflfect- 
ing  domestic  animals  are  brought  under 
reasonable  control.  Herein  men  are 
trained  for  government  service  in  meat 
inspection,  inspection  of  vessels,  cars  and 
yards  against  infectious  diseases,  and  for 
the  securing  of  proper  sanitary  condi- 
tions in  stock  yards,  and  all  the  rapidly 
widening  work  of  the  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  Animal  Husbandry. 

Intermingled  with  these  studies    is    a 
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large  quantity  of  liberal  learning  in  lan- 
guages, sciences,  history  and  philosophy. 
Through  the  efficient  management  of 
Hon.  James  Wilson,  United  States  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  approved  grad- 
uates of  the  best  of  these  colleges  are 
given  post-graduate  work  in  connecrion 
with  some  bureau  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Washington,  D.  C,  with 
a  sufficient  annuity  to  pay  their  expenses. 
In  a  word,  the  educated  young  farmer  of 
the  day,  graduating  from  one  of  the  best 
colleges  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts 
of  this  country,  has  an  education  com- 
parable with  that  of  the  young  man  en- 
tering any  one  of  the  professions. 

These  colleges  also  are  taking  promi- 
nent part  in  the  higher  education  of  wo- 
man. They  are  giving  her  equal  advan- 
tages with  her  brother  for  a  better  educa- 
tion and  a  completer  life.  In  domestic 
science  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  full 
life  in  the  home  are  most  thoroughly 
taught.  Intellectual  and  practical  home 
making  and  home  keeping  are  taught  by 
actual  demonstration  in  the  Department 
of  Domestic  Economy.  They  are  taught 
regarding  the  location,  construction,  fin- 
ishing, furnishing,  lighting,  heating  and 
keeping  of  the  home ;  the  buying,  analyz- 
ing, testing  and  serving  of  foods ;  the  se- 
lecting, designing,  making  and  keeping  of 
the  clothing.  All  this  work  is  intermin- 
gled with  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences 
through  a  four-year  college  course,  fit- 
ting a  young  woman  for  any  station  of 
life,  from  kitchen  to  the  White  House, 
after  graduation. 


The  term  "alternate  husbandry,"  refer- 
ring to  the  rotation  of  crops,  had  its  rise 
in  the  past  century.  With  the  opening  of 
the  present  century  there  is  a  new  **al- 
ternate  husbandry"  that  cultures  the 
farmer  as  fundamental  to  the  best  evo- 
lution of  the  plant  and  the  domestic  ani- 
mal. Scientific  agriculture  helps  to  make 
ten  acres  do  what  one  hundred  acres 
used  to  do.  It  develops  the  possibilities 
of  a  better  soil,  a  larger  plant,  a  fuller 
harvest  and  a  fatter  pocketbook.  It 
teaches  the  breeding  of  better  animals 
and  more  profitable  markets.  It  makes 
twenty-cent  butter  out  of  the  same  mate- 
rial as  the  former  twelve-cent  butter.  It 
harmonizes  the  points  of  the  plow  and 
the  pen.  It  merges  country  and  town, 
with  a  betterment  to  both.  The  tele- 
phone, the  electric  railway,  the  daily  rural 
mail  and  express  are  now  within  the 
reach  of  many  farm  homes.  The  rural 
schools  will  soon  take  on  a  fundamental 
trend  in  elementary  agriculture,  horticul- 
ture and  domestic  science.  The  time  is 
in  sight  for  many  now  living  to  find  the 
educated  farmer  among  the  most  intelli- 
gent, thrifty  and  independent  of  Ameri- 
can citizens.  Thomas  Jefferson  claimed 
that  the  greatest  service  a  man  could  do 
his  country  was  an  introduction  of  a  use- 
ful plant,  especially  a  new  bread  gjain. 
The  colleges  of  agriculture  and  mechanic 
arts  are  introducing  the  choicest  bread 
grains  ever  nurtured  on  American  soil — 
the  educated  young  farm  man  and  wo- 
man.— Education. 


COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION. 


Commercial  education  is  the  most  im- 
portant innovation  in  university  training 
that  has  been  made  within  many  years. 
The  first  serious  proposal  to  include  such 
work  in  the  course  of  study  was  made 
less  than  ten  years  ago  in  the  Senate  of 
ihe  University  of  Chicago  by  Professor 
Laughlin,  but  the  idea  commended  itself 
so  warmly  to  educators  that  schools  of 
commerce  have  already  been  established 


in  the  Universities  of  California,  Wis- 
consin, Michigan  and  Pennsylvania,  in 
Ohio  State  and  New  York  Universities, 
and  in  Dartmouth  College.  Some  of 
these  institutions  now  offer  more  elab- 
orate programs  than  Chicago,  where  the 
movement  had  its  origin,  and  it  is  highly 
probable  that  a  considerable  number  of 
other  universities — Columbia  among 
them — will  soon  follow  the  precedent  and 
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make  full  provision  for  instruction  of 
this  nature. 

The  new  movement  has  thus  attained 
in  its  first  decade  dimension  that  make  it 
a  matter  of  much  interest  not  only  to 
academic  men  but  also  to  the  increasing 
number  of  American  parents  who  desire 
to  give  their  children  college  educations. 
But  despite  the  favor  with  which  they 
have  been  received,  commercial  courses 
cannot  yet  be  regarded  as  entirely  past 
the  experimental  stage,  and  it  is  not  un- 
natural that  many  persons  should  still 
distrust  them.  Of  these  doubting  spirits 
there  seem  to  be  two  classes — one  of  men 
in  whom  the  conservative  traditions  of 
academic  life  are  so  strong  that  any 
change  in  the  curriculum  seems  to  them 
to  threaten  a  lowering  of  the  standard 
of  college  work;  the  other  of  practical 
men  who  think  it  impossible  to  teach  busi- 
ness in  any  school.  To  both  these  classes 
the  statement  made  by  Professor  Laugh- 
lin  regarding  the  aims  and  methods  of 
"The  New  Education"  a  fortnight  ago 
should  prove  of  great  interest. 

As  against  the  view  that  courses  on 
commerce  will  prove  of  less  educational 
advantage  than  the  traditional  work  on 
the  classics,  Professor  Laughlin  urged 
that  the  primary  end  of  all  college  train- 
ing is  to  teach  students  to  think  for  them- 
selves, and  that  this  end  can  in  large  de- 
gree be  attained  by  the  use  of  one  subject- 
matter  quite  as  well  as  by  another,  pro- 
vided both  are  treated  in  a  rigidly  scien- 
tific manner.  He  pointed  out  that  sim- 
ilar objections  were  made  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  when  economics  and  political 
science  were  gradually  winning  their 
way  into  the  curricula  of  American  col- 
leges, but  that  these  subjects  have  so 
abundantly  justified  their  right  to  inclu- 
sion that  no  opposition  is  made  to  them 
nowadays.  In  the  same  way  he  confident- 
ly anticipates  that  the  distrust  of  courses 
on  commerce  and  administration  will 
gradually  yield  when  time  has  been  given 
for  them  to  be  known  by  their  fruits. 

The  second  class  of  objections — that 
business  cannot  be  taught  in  schools — 
rests  primarily  on  a  misapprehension  of 
what  is  intended.  Of  course,  no  one 
fancies  that  a  boy  can  learn  banking,  rail- 
roading or  journalism  by  any  other  means 
than  practical  experience.     But  that  is 


not  the  real  point.  The  important  ques- 
tion is  whether  a  boy  will  make  a  better 
banker,  for  example,  with  business  ex- 
perience alone  or  with  business  experi- 
ence plus  a  careful  preliminary  study  of 
the  principles  of  money,  credit,  and 
finance,  and  of  the  banking  systems  of  his 
own  and  other  countries.  There  are  prob- 
ably few  men  so  intensely  "practical" 
that  they  can  see  no  utility  in  this  train- 
ing as  a  preliminary  to  practical  experi- 
ence. Opposition  from  this  side  is,  there- 
fore, likely  to  be  as  transient  as  opposi- 
tion from  the  other,  when  men  grasp  the 
idea  that  the  work  of  the  colleges  of  com- 
merce is  offered  not  as  a  substitute  for 
experience  but  as  a  preparation  for  it. 

Confidence  in  the  practical  usefulness 
of  the  work  is  likely  to  be  increased  by 
the  fact  that  the  instruction  is  not  left  en- 
tirely in  the  hands  of  men  of  purely  aca- 
demic training.  Professor  Laughlin  him- 
self served  for  a  time  as  secretary  and 
president  of  a  Philadelphia  fire  insurance 
company.  This  autumn  the  University 
of  Chicago  organized  a  course  of  open 
lectures  in  which  seventeen  of  the  city's 
most  successful  business  men  have  agreed 
to  take  part.  It  is  interesting  to  note  as 
in  some  measure  indicative  oiE  the  useful- 
ness of  college  training  of  any  kind  that 
five  of  these  men  have  bachelor  degrees, 
one  is  a  doctor  of  philosophy,  and  one 
a  doctor  of  laws. 

There  remains  one  important  reason 
for  organizing  schools  of  commerce  upon 
which  Professor  Laughlin  dwelt  with 
emphasis.  In  a  democratic  country  the 
universities  ought  to  provide  so  far  as 
possible  for  the  needs  of  all  classes  of 
students.  There  is  at  present  a  strong 
inclination  in  young  men  to  prefer  busi- 
ness pursuits  of  some  kind  to  the  learned 
professions  or  scientific  work.  Young 
men  with  such  inclinations  find  in  the 
course  of  the  old-type  college  little  that 
appeals  especially  to  them.  As  a  conse- 
quence many  highly  capable  youths  stop 
attending  school  on  receiving  their  high 
school  diplomas.  If  the  universities  de- 
sire to  help  such  young  men  and  to  get 
for  themselves  the  stimulus  which  an  en- 
ergetic student  body  always  gives  they 
must  provide  an  opportunity  to  study  the 
things  in  which  this  class  is  interested. 
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The  establishment  of  schools  of  com- 
merce in  quick  succession  in  so  many  uni- 
versities, therefore,  ought  not  to  be  re- 
garded   as    a    mere    educational    **fad/' 


Quite  the  contrary,  it  ought  to  be  viewed 
as  a  sensible  adaptation  of  our  educa- 
tional system  to  the  needs  of  American 
youth. — Editorial  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 


PLANTS  AND  THEIR  ENVIRONMENT. 

Propbssor  N.  M.  Fknnbrman, 
Uniyersity  of  Colorado,  Boulder. 


The  expanding  sphere  of  geography  is 
well  illustrated  in  the  new  impetus  given 
to  the  study  of  plant  ecology,  the  study 
of  plants  in  their  relations  to  environ- 
ment. This  study  has  been  brought  to 
its  present  stage  chiefly  by  European 
botanists  who  had  studied  the  plants 
much  but  the  environment  little.  Never- 
theless, we  owe  to  Warming,  of  Copen- 
hagen, the  principle  of  the  most  univer- 
sal application  in  ecology.  This  princi^^ 
pie  is  that  the  distribution  of  plants,  and 
therefore  the  formation  of  plant  societies, 
is  controlled  primarily  by  the  water  con- 
tent of  the  soil.  The  details  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  ground  water  arc,  of  course, 
dependent  on  topography  and  it  is  only 
recently  that  topography  has  come  to  be 
studied  from  the  dynamic  point  of  view 
and  seen  to  be  ever  changing  through 
a  definite  series  of  features  and  approach- 
ing definite  ends.  Starting  with  these 
modem  principles  of  topography.  Dr. 
Henry  C.  Cowles,  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  has  made  a  distinctly  American 
contribution  to  the  subject  of  ecology. 

If  any  type  of  topographic  features  is 
passing  through  a  definite  series  of 
changes  its  flora  must  do  the  same.  He 
calls  his  work  physiographic  ecology,  a 
name  which  aptly  suggests  that  all  his 
observations  on  plant  societies  are  re- 
ferred to  a  topographic  basis.  His  most 
recent  publication,  "The  Plant  Societies 


of  Chicago  and  Vicinity,"  is  issued  as 
Bulletin  No.  2  of  the  Geographic  Society 
of  Chicago  and  also  published  in  the 
Botanical  Gazette  of  February  and 
March,  1901.  The  topographic  forms  are 
treated  in  series  according  to  their  gene- 
tic relations.  Thus  it  is  well  known  that 
a  pond  will  be  succeeded  by  a  swamp 
and  that  by  a  plain  which  may  be  forest 
or  prairie.  One  of  his  series  therefore 
is  the  pond-swamp-prairie  series.  There 
are  also  the  ravine-bluff-floodplain  series, 
the  hill  series,  the  lake  bluflf  series  and  the 
beach-dune  series.  The  test  of  a  system 
of  scientific  principles  is  its  ability  to  pre- 
dict results  from  a  given  set  of  condi- 
tions. Applying  this  test  to  these  new 
developments  in  ecology,  probably  no  one 
has  been  more  surprised  than  Dr.  Cowles 
himself  at  the  marvelous  faithfulness 
with  which  a  given  type  of  plant 'society 
is  found  to  accompany  a  certain  stage  of 
a  certain  topographic  feature  over  a  wide 
range  of  latitude.  Studies  have  been  car- 
ried on  in  widely  separated  states  and  all 
illustrate  the  exactness  with  which  a 
plant  society  reproduces  itself  wherever 
the  physiographic  conditions  are  the 
same.  So  much  for  the  contribution 
which  modem  physical  geography  has 
made  to  botany.  The  reciprocal  advan- 
tage to  geography  is  obvious. — The  Jour- 
nal of  School  Geography, 
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THE  RED  HEADED  WOODPECKER 


ERHAPS  no  bird  in  North 
America  is  more  uni- 
versally known  than  the 
Red  Headed  Woodpecker. 
He  is  found  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  is  sometimes  called,  for 
short,  by  the  significant  name  of  Red- 
HeadL  His  tri-colored  plumage,  red, 
white  and  black,  glossed  with  steel 
blue,  is  so  striking  and  characteristic, 
and  his  predatory  habits  in  the 
orchards  and  corn-fields,  and  fondness 
for  hovering  along  the  fences,  so  very 
tiotorious,  that  almost  every  child  is 
acquainted  with  the  Red  Headed 
Woodpecker.  In  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  large  cities,  where  the 
old  timber  is  chiefly  cut  down,  he  is 
tiot  so  frequently  found.  Wherever 
there  is  a  deadening,  however,  you 
^U .  find  him,  and  in  the  dead  tops 
and  limbs  of  high  trees  he  makes  his 
home.  Towards  the  mountains, 
particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  creeks 
and  rivers,  these  birds  are  extremely 
numerous,  especially  in  the  latter  end 
of  summer.  It  is  interesting  to  hear 
them  rattling  on  the  dead  leaves  of 
trees  or  see  them  on  the  roadside 
fences,  where  they  flit  from  stake  to 
stake.  We  remember  a  tremendous 
and  quite  alarming  and  afterwards 
ludicrous  rattling  by  one  of  them  on 
some  loose  tin  roofing  on  a  neighbor's 
house.  This  occurred  so  often  that 
the  owner,  to  secure  peace,  had  the 
roof  repaired. 

They  love  the  wild  cherries,  the  earl- 
iest and  sweetest  apples,  for,  as  is  said 
of  him,  "he  is  so  excellent  a  connois- 
seur in  fruit,  that  whenever  an  apple  or 
pear  is  found  broached  by  him,  it  is  sure 
to  be  among  the  ripest  and  best  flavored. 
When  alarmed  he  seizes  a  capital  one 
by  striking  his  open  bill  into  it,  and 
bears  it  off  to  the  woods."  He  eats 
the  rich,  succulent,  milky  young  com 


with  voracity.  He  is  of  a  gay  and 
frolicsome  disposition,  and  half  a 
dozen  of  the  fraternity  are  frequently 
seen  diving  and  vociferating  around 
the  high  dead  limbs  of  some  large 
trees,  pursuing  and  playing  with  each 
other,  and  amusing  the  passerby  with 
their  gambcls.  He  is  a  comical  fellow, 
too,  prying  around  at  you  from  the 
bole  'of  a  tree  or  from  his  nesting  hole 
therein. 

Though  a  lover  of  fruit,  he  does 
more  good  than  injury.  Insects  are 
his  natural  food,  and  form  at  least  two 
thirds  of  his  subsistence.  He  devours 
the  destructive  insects  that  penetrate 
the  bark  and  body  of  a  tree  to  deposit 
their  eggs  and  larvae. 

About  the  middle  of  May,  he  begins 
to  construct  his  nest,  which  is  formed 
in  the  body  of  large  limbs  of  trees, 
taking  in  no  material  but  smoothing 
it  within  to  the  proper  shape  and  size. 
The  female  lays  six  eggs,  of  a  pure 
white.  The  young  appear  about  the 
first  of  June.  About  the  middle  of 
September  the  Red  Heads  begin  to 
migrate  to  warmer  climates,  travelling 
at  night  time  in  an  irregular  way  like 
a  disbanded  army  and  stopping  for 
rest  and  food  through  the  day. 

The  black  snake  is  the  deadly  foe  of 
the  Red  Head,  frequently  entering  his 
nest,  feeding  upon  the  young,  and 
remaining  for  days  in  possession. 

•*  The  eager  school-boy,  after  hazard- 
ing his  neck  to  reach  the  Wood- 
pecker's hole,  at  the  triumphant 
moinent  when  he  thinks  the  nestlings 
his  own,  strips  his  arm,  launches 
it  down  into  the  cavity,  and  grasping 
what  he  conceives  to  be  the  callow 
young,  starts  with  horror  at  the  sight 
of  a  hideous  snake,  almost  drops  from 
his  giddy  pinnacle,  and  retreats  down 
the  tree  with  terror  and  precipitation.'* 
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BLUE  MOUNTAIN  LORY* 


HIS  bird  inhabits  the  vast  plains 
of  the  interior  of  New  South 
Wales.  It  is  one  of  the  hand- 
somest, not  only  of  the  Aus- 
tralian Parrots,  but  takes  fore- 
most place  among  the  most  gorge- 
ously dressed  members  of  the  Parrot 
family  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  any 
part  of  the  world.  It  is  about  eleven 
or  twelve  inches  in  length.  The 
female  cannot  with  certainty  be  dis- 
tinguished from  her  mate,  but  is  usually 
a  very  little  smaller.  The  Lory  sel- 
dom decends  to  the  ground,  but  passes 
the  greater  part  of  its  life  among  the 
gum  trees  upon  the  pollen  and  nectar 
on  which  it  mainly  subsists.  In  times 
of  scarcity,  however,  it  will  also  eat 
grass  seeds,  as  well  as  insects,  for  want 
of  which  it  is  said,  it  often  dies  pre- 
maturely when  in  captivity. 

Dr.  Russ  mentions  that  a  pair  ob- 
tained from  a  London  dealer  in  1870 
for  fifty  dollars  were  the  first  of  these 
birds  imported,  but  the  London  Zoo- 
logical Society  had  secured  some  of 
them  two  years  before. 

Despite  his  beauty,  the  Blue  Moun- 
tain Lory  is  not  a  desirable  bird  to 
keep,  as  he  requires  great  care.  A 
female  which  survived  six  years  in  an 
aviary,  laying  several  eggs,  though 
kept  singly,  was  fed  on  canary  seed, 
maize,  a  little  sugar,  raw  beef  and  car- 
rots. W.  Gedney  seems  to  have  been 
peculiarly  happy  in  his  specimens, 
remarking,  "  But  for  the  terribly  sud- 


den death  which  so  often  overtakes 
these  birds,  they  would  be  the  most 
charming  feathered  pets  that  a  lady 
could  possess,  having  neither  the  power 
nor  inclination  to  bite  savagely."  The 
same  writer's  recommendation  to  feed 
this  Lory  exclusively  upon  soft  food, 
in  which  honey  forms  a  great  part, 
probably  accounts  for  his  advice  to 
those  "  whose  susceptible  natures  would 
be  shocked  "  by  the  sudden  death  of 
their  favorite,  not  to  become  the  owner 
of  a  Blue  Mountain  Lofy. 

Like  all  the  parrot  family  these 
Lories  breed  in  hollow  boughs,  where 
the  female  deposits  from  three  to  four 
white  eggs,  upon  which  she  sits  for 
twenty-one  days.  The  young  from 
the  first  resemble  their  parents  closely, 
but  are  a  trifle  less  brilliantly  colored. 

They  are  very  active  and  graceful, 
but  have  an  abominable  shriek.  The 
noise  is  said  to  be  nearly  as  disagree- 
able as  the  plumage  is  beautiful.  They 
are  very  quarrelsome  and  have  to  be 
kept  apart  from  the  other  parrots,  which 
they  will  kill.  Other  species  of  birds 
however,  are  not  disturbed  by  them. 
It  is  a  sort  of  family  animosity.  They 
have  been  bred  in  captivity. 

The  feathers  of  the  head  and  neck 
are  long  and  very  narrow  and  lie 
closely  together ;  the  claws  are  strong 
and  hooked,  indicating  their  tree 
climbing  habits.  Their  incessant  activ- 
ity and  amusing  ways  make  these  bird£ 
always  interesting  to  watch. 
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THE  EDUCATIONAL  VALUE  OF  PLAY. 

Dr.  John  E.  Bradi^by. 


•  The  late  President  Barnard,  of  Co- 
lumbia University,  in  answering  the 
question,  "How  was  I  educated?"  be- 
gins by  raising  the  counter-question, 
**Was  1,  in  fact,  ever  educated  at  all?'' 
Not  that  he  had  not  had  teachers  enough, 
but  that  their  relations  to  him  had  beeyi 
such  that  he  doubted  whether  they  had 
really  educated  him.  While  he  honored 
and  loved  many  of  them,  he  attributed 
most  of  his  "education,"  such  as  it  was, 
to  certain  incidental  molding  influences 
and  to  "contact  with  the  other  fellows." 
Text-books  and  schoolroom  drill  are  only 
one  factor  in  education. 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  National 
Superintendents*  Association,  at  its  last 
annual  meeting.  Dean  Briggs,  of  Har- 
vard University,  said  that  "while  the 
football  player  gets  a  little  culture  from 
his  studies,  he  gets  his  education  from 
his  football,"  and  that  "the  whole  drift 
of  the  present  time  is  to  turn  work  into 
play  and  play  into  work,"  His  position 
was  promptly  challenged,  and  in  the  dis- 
cussion which  ensued  the  perils  of  foot- 
ball, mechanical  drill  and  mental  disci- 
pline were  all  vividly  portrayed. 

Without  stopping  to  inquire  exactly 
what  is  meant  by  "mental  discipline,"  or 
whether  Dean  Briggs'  critics  differ  from 
him  as  radically  as  they  suppose,  let  us 
note  some  of  the  changes  which  the  pres- 
ent "drift"  has  produced,  and  then  con- 
sider the  service  of  play  in  education. 
We  have  been  rather  strenuously  en- 
gaged for  twenty  years  or  more  in  intro- 
ducing the  "new  education,''  as  it  is  in- 
accurately called.  What  has  it  brought 
us? 

Much  unprofitable  discussion,  no 
doubt;  sometimes  a  search  for  a  short- 
cut or  a  royal  road,  and  sometimes  a 
Quixotic  battle  with  the  whole  existing 
order  of  things,   but,  on  the  whole,  a 


clearer  purpose  and  a  wiser  plan  in  most 
of  our  educational  work. 

It  has  given  us  the  kindergarten,  that 
beautiful  vestibule  to  education,  in  which 
the  child's  love  of  play  and  his  active 
impulses  are  gently  directed  and  utilized. 
It  has  carried  the  spirit  of  the  kindergar- 
ten and  some  of  its  methods  into  the  pri- 
mary grades,  making  the  schoolroom  at- 
tractive and  relieving  school  life  of  its 
old-time  severity.  It  has  simplified  and 
extended  the  work  of  the  middle  grades, 
yielding  opportunities  and  results  which 
were  unknown  a  few  years  ago.  It  has 
multiplied  high  schools,  raised  their 
grade,  and  greatly  increased  the  number 
of  their  pupils ;  added  normal  schools  and 
technical  schools  to  our  educational  sys- 
tem, and  disseminated  the  idea  that  men 
and  women  must  be  specifically  trained 
and  equipped  for  their  future  calling. 
1[t  has  developed  the  elective  system  in 
higher  education,  bringing  hundreds  of 
modem  topics  within  reach  of  the  stu- 
dent. It  has  sought  out  and  applied  the 
"natural  method"  in  elementary  educa- 
tion and  developed  it  into  the  "scientific 
method"  of  the  college  and  the  univer- 
sity, encouraging  the  student  to  under- 
take investigations,  gather  facts,  and 
reach  conclusions  which  shall  be,  in  a 
way,  first  hand.  All  this  it  has  already 
accomplished;  where  conditions  have 
been  favorable,  it  has  done  much  more, 
while  there  are  few  places  in  which  more 
or  less  of  these  vitalizing  movements 
have  not  penetrated. 

Why  has  a  "drift"  which  has  brought 
such  valuable  results  tended  to  turn 
work  into  play  and  play  into  work  ?  Be- 
cause we  have  been  trying  to  learn  the 
lessons  which  nature  teaches  and  to  ap- 
ply them  in  our  work.  In  the  growth 
of  the  child,  nothing  is  more  remarkable 
than  his  ceaseless  activity.    Every  wak- 
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ing  moment  is  filled  with  action.  His 
frequent  mishaps  and  bruises  cause  little 
concern,  but  a  premature  sedateness  is  a 
matter  of  serious  import.  Should  his 
noisy  restlessness  cease  even  for  a  short 
time  his  mother  is  filled  with  apprehen- 
sion for  his  safety  or  his  health.  As  he 
increases  in  strength  and  intelligence  his 
inclination  to  play  becomes  more  marked. 
Activity  which  before  seemed  aimless 
is  now  vigorously  directed  to  a  definite 
purpose.  His  impulse  to  play  constantly 
asserts  itself.  If  toys  and  companions 
and  cheerful  surroundings  are  lacking, 
the  play  instinct  may  be  modified,  but 
will  not  be  suppressed.  Indeed,  that 
would  be  an  unnatural  child  whose 
laughter  and  crying  did  not  spring  in 
rapid  alternation  and  whose  fickleness 
was  not  at  once  his  mother's  daily 
amusement  and  despair. 

The  purpose  of  nature  in  this  insa- 
tiable love  of  play  is  obvious.  It  is  to 
develop  her  children  and  prepare  them 
for  their  life-work.  The  law  of  growth 
is  use.  Play  is  nature's  mode  of  secur- 
ing practice  in  necessary  acts.  No  sense- 
organ,  no  muscle  or  nerve  can  be  fully 
developed  and  made  available  for  effec- 
,tive  service  without  long-continued  ex- 
^cise.  This  is  true  of  animals  no  less 
than  of  man.  The  kitten  in  its  play 
seems  to  be  bent  only  upon  amusement, 
as  when  she  pounces  upon  the  straying 
ball  or  leaf,  but  she  is  really  training 
herself  to  spring  with  unerring  swiftness 
upon  her  future  prey.  Seton-Thompson 
has  shown  us,  in  his  stories  of  the  woods 
and  the  plajn,  that  many  wild  animals 
would  starve  were  they  not  trained  in 
their  native  haunts,  while  still  very 
young,  for  the  predatory  life  which  they 
are  to  lead.  Their  early  education  takes 
the  form  of  play  and  is  their  daily  de- 
light. Their  distinctive  traits  are  care- 
fully cultivated,  and  their  progress  is 
rapid.  The  keen  senses,  the  cunning 
strategem,  the  noiseless  pursuit,  and  the 
fierce  encounter  are  all  foretold  in  their 
play.  The  animal  which  can  play  best 
•becomes  the  one  which  can  hunt  best 
and  most  surely  escape  when  pursued. 
In  the  selection  of  nature,  he  will  survive 
long  sifter  his  less  playful  mates  have 
perished. 


Play  indicates  the  growth  of  powers 
and  capacities  which  require  exercise  for 
their  complete  unfolding.  The  muscles 
become  firmer,  the  bones  tougher,  the 
lungs  larger,  and  the  heart  stronger  be- 
cause of  the  love  of  play.  Every  func- 
tion is  improved,  and  the  whole  body  is 
built  up  and  strengthened. 

No  less  valuable  is  the  mental  stimu- 
lus of  play.  The  child  is  trained  by  it 
to  quick  perception,  rapid  judgment, 
prompt  decision.  His  imagination  cun- 
ningly suggests  a  thousand  things  to  be 
done,  and  then  trains  the  will  and  every 
power  of  body  and  mind  in  the  effort  to 
do  them.  The  sports  of  childhood  are 
admirably  adapted  to  quicken  the  senses 
and  sharpen  the  wits.  A  simple  little 
game,  like  tag  or  hide-and-seek,  calls 
many  faculties  into  exercise  and  keeps 
them  alert.  Ready  control  is  obtained 
both  of  body  and  of  mind.  Nature  has 
effective  ways  in  her  school  of  securing 
the  exercise  which  is  needed  to  develop 
every  mental  and  every  bodily  power. 
She  fills  the  activity  brim-full  of  enjoy- 
ment and  then  gives  her  children  free- 
dom, assured  that  they  will  be  their  own 
best  teachers. 

Prof.  A.  H.  Yoder  has  made  a  minute 
study  of  the  boyhood  of  fifty  eminent 
men  of  modem  times — ^most  of  them 
men  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is  re- 
lated that  every  one  of  them  was  fond 
of  play,  active  in  it,  in  his  boyhood. 
Many  of  them  were  leaders  in  outdoor 
sports.  Not  one  of  them  carries  out  the 
idea,  formerly  so  prevalent,  that  great 
men  were  sickly  or  physically  inactive 
in  youth. 

Many  have  preferred  some  system  of 
gymnastic  drill  to  play.  These  drills 
have  the  advantage  of  securing  for  every 
member  of  a  class  a  certain  amount  of 
physical  exercise,  and  they  do  not  require 
large  playgrounds  or  athletic  fields ;  but 
they  lack  the  spontaneity  and  mental 
stimulus  of  play.  Professor  Mahaffy 
says  that  "the  schoolboy  who  is  trained 
in  cricket,  football,  and  rowing  enjoys 
a  physical  training  which  no  gymnastics, 
no  classical  training  of  Greece  or  Rome 
ever  equaled."  It  is  not  so  much  form 
as  freedom  of  action  which  is  needed. 
Dr.  Weise,  commissioned  by  the  German 
Government  to  study  the  organization 
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of  the  English  pubHc  schools,  commended 
this  freedom  and  the  exhilaration  of  the 
English  games  in  contrast  with  the  Ger- 
man gymnastics.  He  said  in  his  report 
that  the  young  men  of  Eton  and  Rugby 
did  not  play  in  order  to  develop  their 
muscles,  expand  their  lungs,  quicken 
their  circulation,  improve  their  figures, 
or  add  grace  to  their  bearing.  They 
thought  of  none  of  these  things.  They 
simply  played  from  the  love  of  playing, 
and  all  these  and  many  other  benefits 
were  the  result. 

It  has  been  said  that  it  is  work  which 
transforms  a  boy  into  a  man,  but  it  is 
also  to  be  said  that  the  boy  of  promise 
plays.  His  love  of  fun  is  his  choicest 
gift,  for  he  thus  secures  the  health  and 
vitality  which  are  to  be  his  working  capi- 
tal. Play  lays  the  foundation  of  strength 
— strength  of  body,  strength  of  mind — 
and  then  it  trains  the  directive  power 
which  is  to  use  it.  While  it  springs  frcmi 
an  instinct,  an  irresistible  impulse,  it  con- 
tributes to  the  highest  rational  ends.  It 
quickens  the  perceptive  processes,  bright- 
ens the  imagination,  trains  the  judgment. 
What  can  be  more  charming  than  the 
youthful  flashes  of  wit  and  wisdom 
which  it  elicits?  The  habits  of  thought 
induced  in  childhood  by  the  happy  hours 
of  play  are  some  of  the  most  precious 
things  in  education.  Few  traits  can  be 
more  desirable  than  mental  vivacity  and 
responsiveness,  than  ready  appreciation 
and  a  disposition  to  be  easily  pleased, 
than  joy  in  wholesome  companionship, 
than  an  instinctive  condemnation  of 
whatever  is  untrue  or  unfair.  Nature 
intends  that  this  early  impulse  shall  so 
stimulate  the  sensibilities  and  lighter 
emotions  as  to  infuse  gladness  and  spar- 
kle into  the  activities  of  the  mind  as  long 
as  one  lives.  "It  is  a  crime  against  a 
child."  says  Dickens,  "to  rob  it  of  its 
childhood."  His  books  contributed  large- 
ly to  the  emancipation  of  childhood  from 
cruel  hardship,  and  the  schools  have 
been  quite  transformed  since  he  wrote; 
but  there  is  still  too  much  repression  in 
education.  If  the  child  is  denied  his 
rightful  sports,  if  premature  quiet  and 
sedateness  are  enforced,  he  will  lose  the 
buoyancy  and  cheerfulness  which  should 
be  his  intellectual  and  moral  tonic  all  his 
days. 


Much  ingenuity  has  been  shown  in 
the  invention  of  schoolrocnn  games.  Some 
of  them  possess  all  the  interest  of  out- 
door play.  They  may  be  the  best  that 
can  be  done  in  many  of  the  old  city 
schools;  but,  in  future,  let  us  locate  our 
schools  where  reasonable  playgroimds 
can  be  provided,  and  let  us  give  plenty 
of  time  for  recess.  "Man  made  the 
school ;  God  made  the  playground,"  says 
Walter  Bagehot.  Why  should  we  mar 
the  divine  plan  in  our  efforts  to  educate 
the  child? 

Nowhere  is  the  beneficent  service  of 
play  more  apparent  than  in  the  training 
of  the  will.  No  element  of  character  is 
more  fundamental  than  will-power.  It 
is  this  regal  faculty  which  gives  efficiency 
to  all  the  rest.  Man  is  strong  or  weak, 
upright  or  corrupt,  according  to  the  atti- 
tude and  strength  of  his  will.  What- 
ever augments  the  will,  if  rightly  di- 
rected, enriches  every  other  power.  Like 
other  functions,  it  is  trained  and  de- 
veloped by  exercise. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  admirably 
the  sports  of  childhood  are  adapted  to 
train  and  strengthen  this  power.  In  the 
school  of  nature  ample  provision  is  made 
for  its  cultivation.  How  instinctively 
do  schoolboys  turn  to  wrestling  and  rac- 
ing. Games  of  strength  or  skill  appeal 
to  each 'contestant  to  put  forth  his  utmost 
efforts.  Again  and  again  the  test  recurs, 
and  each  time  the  will  marshals  all  its 
forces  to  attain  the  end  desired.  The 
youth  who  evinces  greatest  force  of  will 
becomes  the  leading  spirit  of  his  group 
of  playmates  or  the  captain  of  his  athletic 
team.  Thus,  the  man  learns  in  his  youth 
to  meet  competitors,  to  surmount  ob- 
stacles, to  face  an  opponent,  to  unite  his 
efforts  with  those  of  others.  In  such 
ways  as  these,  every  successful  man  must 
learn  early  in  life  the  joy  of  achievement. 
Napoleon  said  that  he  made  his  generals 
out  of  mud.  He  gave  them  something 
to  do  and  then  inspired  them  with  a 
determination  to  do  it.  When  the  Duke 
of  Wellin^on,  late  in  life,  sat  watching 
a  game  of  football  amone  the  students 
of  Eton  College,  he  said,  "There's  where 
the  battle  of  Waterloo  was  won." 

Play  is  a  preparation  for  work.  It 
soon  ceases  to  satisfy  unless  it  involves 
an  end  to  be  attained — unless,  in  a  way, 
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it  becomes  work;  and  it  is  no  less  true 
that  work,  in  order  to  be  at  its  best,  must 
have  in  it  some  of  the  charm  of  play. 
It  is  not  easy  to  sharply  distinguish  play 
from  work.  Rigid  definitions  fail.  The 
boy  soon  outgrows  the  sports  of  child- 
hood. The  games  which  yesterday  ab- 
sorbed all  his  energy  and  filled  him  with 
delight  find  him  listless  to-day.  They  are 
to  him  like  twice-told  tales;  his  mind 
refuses  to  be  interested,  and  soon  feels  a 
positive  revulsion  against  them.  Hence, 
the  games  of  childhood  follow  one  an- 
other in  rapid  succession,  so  that  a  few 
years'  difference  in  age  forms  a  serious 
barrier  to  the  association  in  play  of  the 
children  of  the  same  school  or  even  of 
the  same  family. 

No  one  cares  for  play  which  is  too 
easy.  Tricks  and  puzzles  lose  their  in- 
terest when  we  know  how  to  do  them. 
Football  and  chess  rank  high  among 
games  because  they  are  difficult,  but 
sports  and  pastimes  which  require  no 
effort  become  intolerably  dull.  Mere 
muscular  exercise  affords  little  enjoy- 
ment. Set.  your  boy  to  run  alone  up  and 
down  a  field,  and  how  quickly  will  he 
tire;  but  give  him  ccwnpanions  and  a 
ball,  and  he  will  play  for  hours  with 
keenest  delight.  Among  adults,  play  is 
a  means  of  rest  and  recreation,  not  so 
much  because  it  involves  physical  exer- 
cise as  because  it  absorbs  one's  energies 
and  turns  them  into  a  new  channel. 
Every  worker  should  have  his  avocation 
as  well  as  his  vocaticHi — a  congenial  way 
of  employing  his  leisure  hours.  It  should 
be  active  and  diverting;  loafing  is  not 
play.  In  certain  conditions  of  depleted 
health,  the  equilibrium  is  restored  and 
full  vigor  secured,  not  by  mechanical  ex- 
ercise, much  less  by  idleness,  but  by  a 
fresh  interest.  And  so  the  skillful  phy- 
sician, instead  of  prescribing  Indian  clubs 
or  a  daily  walk  before  breakfast  for  such 
a  patient,  ascertains  his  habits  and  the 
bent  of  his  thoughts,  and  tries  to  get  him 
absorbingly  interested  in  some  pursuit 
which  involves  appropriate  exercise.  He 
sends  him  on  a  fishing  or  hunting  excur- 
sion, encourages  him  to  cultivate  flowers, 
to  travel,  to  engage  in  athletic  exercise, — 
anything  to  really  interest  him  and  at 
the  same  time  afford  proper  physical  con- 
ditions. 
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Work,  in  order  to  be  at  its  best,  must 
have  in  it  some  of  the  enthusiasm  of 
play.  It  must  not  be  drudgery.  The  la- 
borer who  toils  merely  for  his  wages  will 
never  find  real  pleasure  in  his  work.  It 
may  be  a  satisfaction  to  him  to  feel  that 
he  is  earning  a  livelihood,  but  he  must 
become  interested,  stimulated,  by  the 
hope  of  promoticm  or  the  desire  to  ex- 
cel before  he  can  feel  true  enjoyment  in 
it.  When  this  higher  motive  enters  into 
it  his  powers  of  accomplishment  will  be 
vastly  increased.  Give  him  an  interest 
in  the  business,  a  share  in  its  profits,  scMne 
voice  in  its  management,  and  he  is  trans- 
formed. Work  then  becomes  to  him  an 
enthusiasm,  a  kind  of  game  in  which  he 
has  a  part.  He  is  playing  for  success; 
important  results  depend  upon  his  en- 
ergy and  skill.  The  enterprising  busi- 
ness man,  like  the  football-player,  is 
alert,  full  of  vigor,  and  intent  upon  the 
next  move.  The  difference  between  them 
is  not  very  radical. 

Considerable  effort  is  made  to  infuse 
into  school  work  an  element  of  play. 
Primary  teachers  have  complained  that 
this  is  done  to  such  an  extent  in  the 
kindergarten  that  the  children  expect, 
when  they  enter  the  first  grade,  that 
their  teachers  will  do  all  the  work  and 
let  them  do  nothing  but  play.  But  these 
teachers  are  learning  how  to  utilize  the 
interest  and  receptivity  which  the 
kindergarten  has  created  and  to  build 
upon  the  foundation  which  it  has  laid. 
Better  than  this,  they  have  learned  to 
carry  the  spirit  of  the  kindergarten  into 
the  work  of  the  grades  and  proved  its 
value  in  many  ways.  The  dreary,  monot- 
onous drill,  which  was  once  so  much 
extolled,  has  given  place  to  enlivening 
exercise  and  joyful  acquisition.  The 
shrill-voiced  wielder  of  the  birch  whose 
pupils  shouted  in  concert  their  answers 
to  set  questions  has  found  other  and,  let 
us  hope,  more  congenial  occupation. 
Does  the  kindergarten  "lack  system  ?"  Do 
the  children  ask  too  many  question  ?  Let 
us  be  glad.  Why  should  not  the  restless, 
inquisitive  instincts  of  the  child  be  cap- 
tured in  their  first  joyful  unfolding  and 
turned  to  account  in  his  upbuilding? 
Countless  phenomena  in  nature  and  life 
appeal  to  his  curiosity.  He  needs  to 
know  about  them.     He  will  never  again 


be  able  to  acquire  and  assimilate  the 
knowledge  so  easily.  Teach  him  the 
things  which  he  can  learn ;  do  not  arrest 
his  development  and  make  him  hate 
school  by  trying  to  "drill"  into  him  a 
knowledge  of  laws  and  processes  which 
he  cannot  comprehend.  Lack  of  appro- 
priate intellectual  food  is  often  the  lot 
of  deaf  children.  Deprived  of  the  prin- 
cipal means  of  communication  with  their 
fellows,  they  have  but  little  to  interest 
them.  Consequently,  as  Andral  says, 
the  deaf  mute  "remains  habitually  in  a 
state  of  half  childishness;  not  because 
he  is  constitutionally  inferior  to  other 
men,  but  because  his  powers  are  not  de- 
veloped by  intercourse." 

A  few  years  ago  an  instructive  experi- 
ment was  tried  in  certain  schools  in 
the  city  of  Paris.  Four  carefully  se- 
lected teachers  were  each  assigned  to  the 
duty  of  teaching  a  class  from  the  time 
the  pupils  entered  school  until  they  com- 
pleted a  seven  years'  course  of  study. 
There  was  to  be  no  crowding,  no  mark- 
ing time.  The  pupils  were  not  selected, 
and  the  conditions  were  as  usual,  except 
the  ability  of  the  teachers.  Elach  class 
completed  the  work  in  less  than  four 
years — a  suggestion  of  the  possibilities 
which  await  our  schools  as  their  teach- 
ers become  more  skillful  and  enthusi- 
astic. 

In  the  best  schools,  increased  attention 
is  everywhere  given  to  the  pupil's  in- 
terest. More  effort  is  made  than  former- 
ly to  secure  it.  As  he  becomes  more 
mature,  his  amb^ion  is  appealed  to  and 
ideals  of  superiority  and  high  attain- 
ment are  held  before  him.  His  real 
preferences  and  aptitudes  are  sought  out 
and  encouraged;  great  freedom  is  given 
him  in  the  selection  of  his  studies  and 
in  many  details  of  his  work.  In  the  col- 
lege, and  even  in  the  high  school,  he  is 
invited  to  undertake  original  problems 
and  investigations,  and  to  work  out  for 
himself  in  the  library  or  the  laboratory 
the  solutions  desired.  It  is  true  that  he 
might  sometimes  learn  the  required  facts 
more  quickly  by  consulting  a  text-book 
or  listening  to  a  lecture.  But  this  would 
tend  to  make  him  weak  and  a  copyist; 
what  is  desired  is  that  he  should  be- 
come strong  and  self-reliant.  "If  truth," 
says  Lessing,  "were  a  bird  which  I  held 


in  my  hand,  I  would  let  it  fly  away,  that 
I  might  have  the  pleasure  and  the  bene- 
fit of  catching  it  again."  Education  in- 
volves earnest  action;  it  is  not  acquired 
without  effort.  The  classical  and  liter- 
ary studies,  scarcely  less  than  the  sci- 
ences, have  felt  the  vitalizing  touch  of 
the  new  movement. 

It  has  been  said  that  "nature  deter- 
mines the  mental  caliber  and  education 
merely  smooths  the  bore  and  makes  the 
aim  precise."  This  a  fundamental  error, 
but  too  much  of  our  teaching  has  been 
based  upon  it.  Training  in  forms,  in 
expression,  has  its  place;  it  need  not  be 
undervalued.  But  the  great  purpose  in 
true  education  is  the  development  of 
power.  Culture  is  fine,  crudeness  is  a 
hindrance,  but  culture  and  crudeness  are 
alike  insignificant  when  there  is  no  power 
behind  them.  The  great  need  is  strength. 
There  are  processes  which  are  carried 
on  in*  the  name  of  education  that  dimin- 
ish rather  than  increase  mental  force, 
that  make  dilettantes  and  triflers  rather 
than  earnest  men  and  women.  There 
are  aims  and  ideals  which  enfeeble  the 
moral  stamina  and  the  intellectual  grip, 
which  take  spring  and  earnestness  out 
of  both  work  and  play,  leaving  young 
men  incapable  of  great  exertion  and 
paralyzed  by  the  belief  that  genuine  en- 
thusiasm is  in  bad  form.  An  eminent 
professor  in  one  of  our  leading  uni- 
versities attributes  the  repeated  failure 
of  his  institution  in  intercollegiate  de- 
bate to  a  lack  of  moral  earnestness 
among  its  students. 

The  best  type  of  business  or  profes- 
sional man  is  one  who  is  able  to  focus 
his  energies  and  bring  them  to  bear  upon 
a  definite  subject,  to  hold  them  steadily 
to  the  matter  in  hand  with  a  grip  which 
is  quiet  and  easy,  but  firm.  He  may  or 
he  may  not  be  familiar  with  the  methods 
of  investigation  pursued  in  modern  sci- 
ence, but  he  unconsciously  follows  them 
in  the  search  for  truth  and  the  detection 
of  error.  He  is  intensely  In  earnest,  and 
is  able  to  say,  with  Lord  Chancellor 
Coke,  Labor  ipse  voluptas.  Such  men 
find  exhilaration  in  their  work,  a  keen 
delight  in  maturing  their  plans,  in  over- 
coming the  obstacles  which  they  en- 
counter. 
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What  is  required  in  our  school  work 
is  that  which  is  needed  for  successful 
work  in  everyday  life — vitality,  spon- 
taneity, zest.     It  is  more  important  in 


the  school  than  in  the  office,  because  the 
ulterior  aims  and  motives  of  real  life  are 
largely  wanting  in  the  school. — Review 
of  Reviews, 


THE  SLEEP  OF  CHILDREN. 


Sufficiently  long  and  undisturbed  sleep 
is  just  as  important  a  factor  for  the 
favorable  development  of  a  child  as 
proper  and  sufficient  nourishment,  sun- 
light, fresh  air,  cleanliness,  and  exercise. 
We  know  that  sleep  is  merely  a  phenom- 
enon caused  by  fatigue  and  indicates  that 
the  organism  needs  rest  for  recuperating 
its  spent  energy.  The  fatigue  may  be 
of  the  muscles  or  of  the  nerve  center 
and  its  branches.  Fatigue  of  the  muscles 
does  not  necessarily  require  sleep  for  a 
remedy.  In  most  cases  mere  physical 
rest  is  sufficient  to  cure  muscular  fatigue, 
while  fatigue  of  the  sensorium  or  brain 
center  can  be  relieved  only  by  sleep. 

Healthy  infants  sleep  a  great  deal  dur- 
ing the  first  year  of  their  life.  The  in- 
fant's functions  are  almost  purely  vege- 
tative and  confined  to  alimentation  and 
digestion.  What  the  baby  needs  is  ample 
food  at  proper  intervals  and  all  the  sleep 
it  wants  between  meals.  One  would 
suppose  that  infants,  having  practically 
no  muscular  and  brain  work  to  perform, 
would  not  require  much  sleep.  That  is  a 
great  mistake,  however.  The  muscles 
employed  in  sucking  and  swallowing,  in 
the  movement  of  the  digestive  and 
respiratory  organs  and  of  the  heart  are 
at  work  nearly  all  the  time  and  produce 
a  state  of  muscular  fatigue.  The  nerves 
of  the  sensory  organs  are  constantly  irri- 
tated by  continuously  changing  impres- 
sions of  light,  sound,  touch,  smell,  and 
taste,  and,  although  the  impressions  trans- 
mitted to  the  brain  do  not  produce  there 
conscious  impressions,  they  are  sufficient 
to  produce  fatigue  of  the  sensorium  and 
a  demand  for  sleep. 

As  a  rule  the  causes  disturbing  the 
sleep  of  infants  are  of  a  more  or  less 
harmless  nature.  Usually  there  is  some 
slight  trouble  with  the  digestions-con- 
stipation, flatulency,  colic,  or  diarrhoea. 


and,  last  but  not  least,  mere  hunger  or 
thirst — ^that  causes  the  disturbance. 
Other  causes  are  flies,  fleas,  bedbugs,  and 
other  insects,  slight  irritations  of  the 
skin,  pain  caused  by  local  pressure,  too 
strong  light,  and  noises  of  all  kinds. 
Even  the  dim  light  of  a  night  lamp  may 
disturb  the  sleep  of  a  particularly  nervous 
and  impressionable  child. 

Parents  should  make  every  effort  to 
determine  which  disturbs  the  sleep  of 
their  child  and  remove  that  disturbing 
cause.  In  no  case  should  they  resort 
to  rocking  or  similar  methods  of  induc- 
ing sleep.  The  room  in  which  the  in- 
fant sleeps,  as  well  as  the  bed  or  crib, 
should  be  scrupulously  clean,  the  air 
should  be  cool  and  pure,  strong  light  and 
all  irritating  noises  should  be  avoided, 
the  covers  should  not  be  heavy  enough  to 
produce  perspiration,  and  the  child  should 
not  be  hungry  when  it  is  put  to  sleep. 
Parents  should  also  avoid  anything  that 
would  be  liable  to  excite  the  child  im- 
mediately before  it  is  put  to  bed.  A 
quieting  lullaby,  sung  with  a  low  voice 
and  in  a  monotonous  manner,  is  one  of 
the  best  means  for  producing  a  quiet 
slumber. 

The  tender  and  impressionable  brain 
of  children  should  not  be  overtaxed  by 
overwhelming  it  with  impressions  of  the 
senses  and  by  any  attempt  to  cram  it 
full  of  positive  information  or  exciting 
fiction.  Many  bright  children  are  thus 
overexcited  by  their  thoughtless  parents, 
and  the  consequence  is  that  the  little 
ones  do  not  sleep  well.  Frequently  such 
children  have  frightening  dreams,  which 
cause  them  to  cry  out  in  their  sleep  and 
to  throw  themselves  around  in  a  restless 
manner.  Between  the  second  and  the 
sixth  years  of  their  life,  at  the  age  of 
playfulness,  great  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  subject  the  children  to  excessive 
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emotions.  Psychological  excitements,  to 
which  belong  those  produced .  by  many 
blood  and  thunder  fairy  stories,  are  ex- 
ceedingly harmful  during  that  period,  be- 
cause the  rapid  development  of  the  brain, 
which  is  supplied  with  a  constantly  in- 
creasing supply  of  blood,  makes  that  or- 
gan extremely  sensitive.  Neurasthenia  is 
frequently  the  result  of  improper  train-, 
ing.  All  amusements  which  have  a 
tendency  to  unduly  excite  the  child 
should  be  avoided  after  supper,  and  only 
mere  mechanical  occupations  should  be 
permitted.  In  cases  where  spoiled  chil- 
dren refuse  to  sleep  unless  they  are 
permitted  to  indulge  in  certain  bad 
habits,  the  parents  should  use  severity,  if 
necessary,  to  overcome  the  stubbornness 
of  the  children. 


During  the  school  age  children  require 
a  large  amount  of  undisturbed  sleep  to 
give  their  brain  an  opportunity  to  rest 
from  the  unaccustomed  strain  of  learning 
and  studying.  At  that  time  of  their  life 
children  should  have  a  sufficient  amount 
of  recreation  and  physical  exercise  in  the 
open  air,  and  they  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  devote  the  evenings  to  their 
studies.  If  children  should  have  a  desire 
to  sleep  during  the  day  they  should  not 
be  prevented  from  taking  a  nap  of 
fifteen  or  thirty  minutes  in  a  darkened 
room.  It  will  not  interfere  with  their 
sleep  at  night.  Under  normal  conditions 
children  should  sleep  at  least  eight  hours 
without  interruption  and  awaken  re- 
freshed and  in  good  spirits. — Lay  Edi- 
torial in  The  Chicago  Tribune, 


THE  PERSONALITY  OF  THE  TEACHER. 


Even  in  these  days  when  so  much  is 
said  about  pedagogical  insight  and  scien- 
tific pedagogy,  it  is  encouraging  to  note 
an  increasing  recognition  of  the  truth 
that  the  personality  of  the  teacher  is  after 
all  the  most  potent  influence  in  shaping 
the  ideals  of  the  young.  A  teacher  with 
a  rich  and  fine  personality  brings  to  his 
pupils  an  uplift  that  can  come  in  no  other 
way.  While  it  is  strictly  true  to  say  that 
teaching  is  primarily  dealing  with  men- 
tal processes  and  mental  growth,  it  is  also 
to  be  said  that  teaching  is  a  spiritual 
process,  a  mysterious  process  by  which 
one  nature  influences  another.  What 
some  writer  calls  the  buoyancy  of  right 
living  gives  a  vitality  and  fullness  of  life 
to  the  teacher  that  no  amount  of  peda- 
gogical knowledge  can  bring  unless  it  is 
found  in  union  with  a  harmonious  and 
well-ordered  life.  Education  is  in  the 
best  sense  an  inner  life,  an  intangible  but 
pervasive  form  of  life  that  gives  power 
and  value  to  the  outward  acts  of  man. 
In  the  work  of  education  we  sometimes 
forget  that  the  outward  expressions  of  a  * 
man's  life  are  the  result  of  the  prompt- 
ings of  the  inner  spirit,  and  that  the 
test  of  an  education  is  to  be  sought  in  the 


quality  of  life  it  produces.  If  school 
committees  and  superintendents  had  a 
more  vivid  realization  of  Emerson's  dec- 
laration that  it  makes  very  little  differ- 
ence what  you  study,  but  that  it  is  in  the 
highest  degree  important  with  whom  you 
study,  our  schoolrooms  would  exert  a 
more  powerful  influence  on  their  pupils 
in  shaping  their  ideals  of  thought  and 
conduct.  The  fruitful  contact  of  child-na- 
ture with  a  teacher  who  breathes  the  at- 
mosphere of  moral  earnestness  and  high 
purpose  is  above  all  valuation  as  an  ele- 
ment in  raising  the  tone  and  type  of  hu- 
man life.  Results  of  this  kind  are  not 
tested  by  examination-per  cents,  but  are 
to  be  looked  for  in  richer  and  nobler 
lives.  "There  flows  from  the  living 
teacher,"  says  Mr.  Mabie,  "a  power 
which  no  text-book  can  compass  or  con- 
tain. Text-books  supply  method,  in- 
formation, and  discipline;  teachers  impart 
the  breath  of  life  by  giving  us  inspiration 
and  impulse."  It  is  the  supreme  purpose 
of  the  school  to  furnish  conditions  for 
preparing  boys  and  girls  to  get  the  best 
out  of  life,  and  first  in  securing  right 
conditions  is  a  teacher  whose  nature  is 
responsive  to  the  highest  and  best  things 
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in  life,  and  who  has  thought  earnestly 
upon  life's  problems  and  upon  the  ways 
and  means  of  solving  these  problems. 
Responsiveness  to  the  things    that    are 


vital  and  pure  and  noble  in  human  life 
must  ever  remain  an  essential  element  of 
the  equipment  of  true  teacher. — Edi- 
torial  in  the  Journal  of  Pedagogy. 


THE  MORAL  ELEMENT. 


The  editor  of  the  Westminster  makes 
some  pertinent  remarks  in  a  recent  num- 
ber of  his  periodical,  regarding  the  teach- 
ing of  morals  that,  already  quoted  in  the 
Canadian  Teacher,  are  worth  passing 
along.  If,  he  suggests,  the  great  aim  of 
education  is  not  t6  impart  intellectual 
culture,  but  to  develop  character,  then  it 
<:annot  possibly  be  secured  by  ignoring 
the  child's  moral  nature  and  leaving  his 
nioral  training  out  of  view  in  the  provi- 
sion made  for  his  education. 

It  is  pre-supposed,  of  course,  that  each 
teacher  is  capable  of  discharging  this  dif- 
ficult and  delicate  duty  if  he  were  alloVved 
a  fair  opportunity,  though  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  in  the  teacher's  training  this 
is  very  inadequately  attended  to,  and  that 
in  engaging  teachers  it  is  practically  ig- 
nored. A  very  common  practice  with 
trustees,  as  the  columns  of  the  daily  pa- 
pers at  certain  seasons  abundantly  testify, 
is  to  advertise  for  a  teacher  holding  a 
certain  grade  of  certificate  and  ask  the 
applicant  to  state  the  salary  expected.  Sel- 
d<Mn  is  a  personal  application,  as  it  should 
always  be,  insisted  upon.  The  applicant 
may  be  physically  defective,  which  is  bad 
enough,  but  may  also  be  redolent  of  vul- 
garity and  may  show  manifest  traces  of 
habitual  immorality,  which  is  far  worse. 
The  same  trustees  who  choose  a  teacher 
in  this  slipshod  fashion  would  not  think 
for  a  moment  of  selecting  a  horse  in  the 
same  careless  way.  If  told  that  every 
animal  of  a  certain  assortment  had  been 
carefully  trained,  tested,  and  certified  to, 
they  would  still  insist  on  a  close  personal 
inspection  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying 
themselves  as  to  the  fitness  of  each  indi- 
vidual. If  they  admit  their  own  inca- 
pacity to  exercise  like  cautious  intelli- 
gence in  the  choice  of  a  teacher  they 
should  retire  from  the  position,  the  du- 


ties of  which  they  are  obviously  unable 
to  discharge. 

The  usual  answer  to  appeals  on  be- 
half of  the  child's  moral  nature  is  that 
there  is  no  time  in  school  for  systematic 
moral  training,  and  that  his  and  the  teach- 
er's time  is  so  taken  up  with  so-called  in- 
tellectual culture  as  to  leave  none  for  the 
other  and  greater  purpose.  This  reply  is 
absurd  on  the  face  of  it.  If  one  pan  of 
a  child's  education  is  as  important  as  an- 
other, it  should  receive  as  much  attention, 
and  there  should  be  devoted  to  it  a  fair 
share  of  what  time  there  is.  Moreover, 
the  methods  of  intellectual  training  are 
too  often  an  obstacle  instead  of  a  help 
to  moral  discipline.  '  Especially  is  this 
true  of  the  work  of  preparing  candidates 
for  examination,  which  now  fills  so  large 
a  place  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  the  teach- 
er, and  the  pupil.  To  substitute  the  ig- 
noble motive  of  success  in  such  an  or- 
deal for  the  nobler  one  of  working  from 
a  high  sense  of  duty,  is  to  impose  an  in- 
superable obstacle  to  effective  moral  dis- 
cipline, apd  it  makes  the  case  immeas- 
urably worse  when  the  teacher  is  con- 
stantly suggesting  to  the  pupil  by  his 
practice  that  the  value  of  subjects  and  of 
exercises  is  to  be  appraised  solely  by  their 
utility  in  preparing  for  a  test  that  over- 
shadows the  school  like  an  incubus.  The 
rush  and  the  cram  in  preparing  for 
scholastic  examinations  are  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  a  positive  barrier  to  moral 
evolution. 

What  is  wanted  to  secure  the  best  prac- 
tical moral  training  for  the  pupils  in  our 
public  schools  is  a  wider  view  of  educa- 
tion and  a  just  appreciation  of  the  im- 
portance of  moral  element  in  it;  more 
care  in  the  preparation  and  selection  of 
teachers;  more  freedom  from  the  storm 
and  stress  of    factitious    examinations; 
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more  leisure  for  the  teacher  and  pupil 
to  do  their  work  thoroughly  and  enjoya- 
bly;  more  aesthetic  surroundings  in  the 
shape  of  better  kept  buildings  and 
grounds,  and,  above  dl,  a  more  rational 
standard  by  which  to  test  the  teacher's 
work  than  the  mere  counting  of  success- 
ful candidates  in  some  rule-of-thumb  or- 


deal that  may  let  through  candidates 
poorly  prepared  for  life  and  hold  up 
those  who  have  had  an  ideal  training  with 
admirable  results.  Ability  to  pass  a 
written  examination  has  no  necessary 
connection  with  moral  or  even  intellec- 
tual culture. — The  School  Journal. 


THE  EDUCATION  THAT  COUNTS. 


It  is  plain  that  many  of  the  surplus  mil- 
lions of  the  United  States  are  going  to 
the  colleges  and  universities.  Education 
will  become  cheaper  and  more  possible  to 
the  poorest  boy  every  year.  Mr.  Mor- 
gan's million  dollars  to  Harvard,  the  bi- 
centennial fund  of  two  million  dollars  to 
Yale,  and  other  sums  aggregating  mil- 
lions more  to  many  of  the  six  hundred 
and  odd  colleges  and  universities  of  the 
United  States,  not  to  mention  the  ru- 
mor of  a  fifty  million  dollar  fund  for  the 
University  of  Chicago,  all  mean  that  the 
deserving  institutions  of  the  country  are 
going  to  get  as  much  money  as  they  can 
reasonaby  expect.  Even  now  it  is  pos- 
sible for  the  poor  boy  to  get  through  a 
university  without  asking  aid  from  his 
parents,  and  if  he  develops  good  ability 
and  much  capacity  he  will  find  helping 
hands  all  along  his  pathway  to  a  higher 
education. 

In  the  midst  of  the  offering  of  these 
opportunities  comes  a  warning  voice  from 
men  of  more  practical  ideas,  who  hold 
that  too  much  time  spent  in  post-graduate 
work  is  a  handicap  on  success  in  the 
world.  We  may  not  accept  their  dicta 
entirely,  but  there  is  wisdom  in  listening 
to  what  they  have  to  say.  A  man  nat- 
urally inclined  to  be  a  student  often  gets 
to  love  knowledge  simply  for  the  sake 
of  learning.  He  accumulates  a  vast 
amount  of  information  without  develop- 
ing practical  ability  to  apply  it  to  a  world 
which  looks  for  results.  Such  a  one  may 
live  and  study  all  his  life,  and  when  he 
dies  the  world  has  lost  little.  It  makes 
no  difference  how  much  education  may 


be  developed.  Its  v^lue  must  be  meas- 
ured by  its  usefulness  in  one  form  or  an- 
other. 

The  sensible  student,  therefore,  never 
gets  so  deep  in  his  books  that  he  loses 
sight  of  the  world.  The  university  is 
different  from  the  manual  training 
school,  but  in  final  results  the  aim  must 
be  the  same  or  it  miscarries,  and  that  aim 
is  to  fit  men  and  wcwnen  for  better  and 
higher  work  in  the  world. 

It  is  gratifying  to  see  that  modem  ed- 
ucation is  not  rushing  to  overdevelop- 
ment in  mere  study.  There  are  some  who 
fall  victims  to  the  quiet  of  the  class- 
room, or  *vvho  find  their  greatest  happi- 
ness in  the  corner  of  a  library  where  they 
may  never  be  disturbed,  but  the  great 
majority  while  at  their  books  hear  the 
call  of  the  world  and  see  its  duties  in 
everything  that  they  study. 

This  is  the  kind  of  education  that  the 
rich  men  want  to  increase  by  the  encour- 
agement of  their  generous  millions.  They 
themselves  belong  to  the  active  bustling 
world  of  trade  and  commerce.  They 
know  that  the  growth  of  business  and  the 
better  management  of  affairs  in  public 
as  well  as  in  private  life  depend  upon  hav- 
ing educated  men  in  the  practical  work  of 
the  world.  The  gifts  thus  become  invest- 
ments that  will  return  dividends  upon 
their  own  estates,  for  as  the  quality  of 
service  improves,  so  does  the  value  of 
all  belongings  increase. 

Business  has  changed.  No  longer  does 
the  merchant  who  merely  knows  his  own 
corner  of  the  square,  and  the  few  things 
that  happen  in  front  of  his  store,  make  a 
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great  fortune  or  control  the  destinies  of 
the  times.  He  must  know  what  is  go- 
ing on  in  the  world.  He  must  also  be 
able  to  estimate  the  relative  values  and 
influences  of  events.  He  must  use  the 
knowledge  and  wisdom  of  the  past  as 
guides  for  the  present,  and  a  trained  fore- 
sight for  the  difficulties  and  opportunities 
of  the  future. 

Then,  too,  there  is  a  wider  horizon  in 
public  life.  With  steam  and  electricity 
the  world  has  grown  very  small.  Its  peo- 
ples have  been  brought  closer  together, 
and  their  histories,  their  characteristics, 
their  prejudices  and  their  needs  make  up 
a  necessary  part  of  the  public  man's  ed- 


ucation. The  real  statesman  no  longer 
represents  a  district  or  a  State.  He  must 
look  even  bevond  his  own  shores.  In  the 
sciences  and  in  the  professions  this  broad- 
ening has  no  limitations.  Everywhere,  in 
all  departments  of  effort,  there  is  a  freer 
and  a  greater  opportunity,  and  the  final 
verdict  is  not  based  on  what  a  man  knows 
or  what  he  has  studied ;  not  on  what  he 
has  hoarded  either  in  mind  or  in  treasury, 
but  on  what  he  does  that  contributes  to 
the  good  of  mankind,  and  which  exercises 
an  influence  in  the  upward  advancement 
of  the -human  race. — Editorial  in  Phila- 
delphia Saturday  Post. 


ARITHMETIC. 

Robert  J.  Albv, 
State  University,  Bloomington,  Ind. 


The  study  of  arithmetic  should  give 
clearness,  activity,  intensity  and  tenacity 
to  the  mind  on  the  disciplinary  side ;  the 
drill  or  practical  side  should  train  to 
easy,  quick  and  accurate  computation. 

Perception,  attention,  memory,  imagi- 
nation, judgment  and  reason  are  quick- 
ened and  strengthened  when  the  learner 
has  grasped  most  firmly  the  fundamental 
principles  of  arithmetic  and  he  can  ap- 
ply them  with  just  discrimination  to  the 
solution  of  problems.  The  science  of 
numbers  requires  the  child  to  deal  with 
things,  relations,  words  and  thoughts. 
By  close  attention  to  these  he  becomes 
patient,  logical  and  systematic — ^habits  of 
great  value  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life. 
Self-mastery  of  principles  is  the  only  sure 
way  to  a  clear  understanding  of  this  sub- 
ject. Truth  is  many-sided.  Some  catch 
a  glimpse  from  this  side,  others  from 
that  side,  and  so  on.  It  is  the  living  teach- 
er whose  presence,  inspiration,  directing 
power  can  awaken  thought  and  stimulate 
a  class  to  its  best  and  highest  efforts. 
Without  soul  force,  energy  and  enthusi- 
asm, a  love  for  truth  and  an  overween- 
ing desire  to  search  for  it,  to  find  it  and 
retain  it,  all  education  is  naught. 


While  all  true  education  in  that  higher 
sense  is  the  generalization  of  mental 
power  and  noble  character,  the  science  of 
arithmetic  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  devel- 
oping continuous  and  related  thought-^- 
in  placing  before  the  mind  certain  definite 
conditions,  from  which  must  be  deduced 
necessitated  conclusions. 

The  child  begins  numbers  concretely 
at  first,  but  even  then  memory  and  imagi- 
nation run  far  ahead  of  "sense  products.'^ 
To  keep  the  child  too  long  with  "the  sen- 
suous and  the  known"  is  mental  death. 

Right  instruction  in  arithmetic  requires 
that  training  which  enables  the  learner  to 
seize  quickly  the  conditions  of  a  question, 
and  to  hold  them  clearly  and  firmly,  and 
to  examine  them  attentively  till  he  sees 
the  conclusion. 

The  advantages  arising  from  a  certain 
mechanical  skill  in  obtaining  results, 
which  is  frequently  referred  to  as  busi- 
ness or  commercial  arithmetic,  should  be 
secured  in  connection  with  the  principles 
of  the  science  rationally  apprehended. 
The  shopkeeping  idea  of  arithmetic  so 
prevalent  among  certain  classes,  while  it 
may  satisfy  the  superficial,  is  unworthy 
the  name  of  the  science  which  it  belittles. 
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To  study  is  hard  work.  To  concentrate, 
to  direct,  to  prolong,  to  change  effort,  to 
think  closely,  effectively  and  successfully, 
distinguish  the  thinking  man  from  the 
mere  man.  To  solve  problems  is  bene- 
ficial, but  to  solve  problems  and  think 
equally  as  well  on  other  questions  is  bet- 
ter still. 

To  become  a  good  arithmetician  is  the 
ideal  that  should  be  placed  before  every- 
one who  studies  this  science.  The  true 
teacher  is  the  one  who  awakens  and  puts 
energy,  enthusiasm,  activity,  direction 
and  confidence  into  another  mind  and 
stimulates  it  to  do  its  best.  The  very  best 
work  one  can  do  always  educates.    Striv- 


ing for  something  higher,  nobler,  grand- 
er, uplifts  the  soul  and  purifies  the  char- 
acter. 

The  following  are  the  essential  condi- 
tions for  teaching  arithmetic : 

1.  A  live,  well-qualified  teacher,  who 
understands  child  mind  and  knows  how 
to  teach  one  thing  at  a  time  and  how  to 
teach  that  well. 

2.  A  child  that  can  be  taught  how  to 
sit  or  stand,  how  to  study,  how  to  think, 
how  to  reason,  and  how  to  tell  or  write 
what  he  knows. 

3.  Books,  slates  and  pencils,  black- 
boards, crayons  and  erasers. — The  Edu- 
cator-Journal. 


SOME  TEXTS  FROM   HINSDALE'S  "ART  OF  STUDY." 

C.  W.  MICKENS, 
Moorhead^  Minn. 


"One  of  the  most  valuable  arts  that 
a  boy  or  a  girl,  a  young  man  or  a  young 
woman  can  learn  is  the  art  of  study." — 
Art  of  Study,  p,  7. 

The  above  words  introduce  that  ad- 
mirable pedagogical  study  of  Prof.  B. 
A.  Hinsdale,  "The  Art  of  Study." 

How  significant  and  suggestive  are 
the  words  just  quoted.  They  are  of 
the  highest  importance  to  the  one  who 
would  aspire  to  become  in  any  degree 
learned.  How  apropos  of  the  times, 
inasmuch  as  too  few  of  the  present  age, 
in  the  rush  of  business  and  the  urgent 
demands  of  the  hour,  take  time  to  ac- 
quire the  art.  To  know  and  to  practice 
the  art  involve  the  most  careful  attention 
and  the  deepest  concentration.  Economy 
of  time,  rigid  mental  and  physical  habits, 
and  the  most  ardent  perseverance  are 
necessary  to  its  full  realization,. 

Success  in  life  depends  upon  a  mastery 
of  the  art  of  study.  Not  only  as  related 
to  books,  but  as  related  to  every  pursuit 
of  life.  There  is  no  substitute  for  it. 
Even  genius  is  largely  the  result  of  it. 

Consciously  or  unconsciously  all  great 
men  have  learned  the  art  of  study.  New- 
ton, Bacon,  Milton,  Gladstone  and  scores 


of  other  great  minds  could  have  borne 
testimony  to  its  value.  They  were  mas- 
ters of  its  vital  principles — attention  and 
concentration. 

These  words  appeal  to  the  teacher  and 
to  the  pupil  alike.  Teachers  should 
first  acquire  facility  in  its  use  and  then 
use  their  skill  in  teaching  pupils  how  to 
acquire  and  apply  it  to  self  culture  and 
education. 

**A  pupil  will  learn  to  study  by  study- 
ing and  not  otherwise,  just  as  he  will 
learn  to  swim  by  swimming  and  not 
otherwise." — Ibid,  p.  23. 

The  author  recognizes  in  these  words 
the  all-important  maxim  of  education, 
"We  learn  to  do  by  doing."  It  is  not  so 
much,  after  all,  what  others  do  for  us, 
but  what  we  do  for  ourselves  that  is  of 
most  worth.  The  modem  spirit  of  edu- 
cation is  in  full  accord  with  the  doctrine 
of  the  text.  The  idea  has  forced  itself 
upon  our  curricula,  and  we  find  language 
work  supplanting  technical  grammar  in 
the  earlier  grades.  Practical  work  in 
measuring,  weighing  and  handling  has 
superseded  the  theoretical  work  of  a  few 
years  ago.  Sloyd  and  manual  training 
are  finding  their  way  into  modernized 
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courses  of  study  in  accordance  with  the 
same  principle. 

The  present  age  demands  hand  train- 
ing as  well  as  mind  culture,  and  empha- 
sizes the  fact  that  we  can  learn  best  by 
doing.  So  the  author  makes  application 
of  the  principle  to  the  art  of  study.  He 
thus  impresses  all  with  the  importance 
of  self-activity  in  the  acquisition  of  the 
art. 

"In  the  schoolroom,  misdirected  and 
wasted  effort  is  one  of  the  comomnest 
facts." — Ibid,  p.  33. 

Every  schoolroom  bears  testimony  to 
this  truth.  Apparently  dull  pupils  and 
worried  teachers  are  direct  consequences 
of  it.  It  arises  from  the  lack  of  power  to 
correlate  and  coordinate  one's  forces  upon 


the  work  of  the  hour.  It  is  owing,  in 
many  cases,  to  an  ill-defined  purpose  to  be 
accomplished.  And  much  of  it  can  be 
traced  to  ignorance  of  the  true  art  of 
study. 

Of  late,  attempts  have  been  made  to 
correct  the  evil.  Correlation  of  studies 
has  proved  efficacious.  The  natural  and 
logical  sequence  of  study  has  been  intro- 
duced, and  many  things  have  been  at- 
tempted to  properly  direct  and  conserve 
the  effort  of  teaching  arid  learning. 

The  teacher  must,  however,  bear  the 
burden  of  the  responsibility.  It  is  only 
when  she  has  mastered  her  own  powers 
that  she  shall  be  able  to  direct  and  con- 
serve the  efforts  and  energies  of  her 
pupils. — Michigan  School  Moderator, 
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BOOK  REVIEWS. 

I 

Any  volume  noticed  will  be  sent  prepaid,  upon  receipt  of  the  price,  by  A,  W.  Mumford, 

203  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 


ENGLISH  WORDS. 

This  little  work  is  a  text-book  for  schools, 
prepared  by  Dr.  Edwin  Watts  Chubb,  Profes- 
sor of  English  in  the  Ohio  University.  Some 
of  the  chapters  are,  ''A  Short  History  of  the 
English  Lang^ge,"  '*The  Sources  ci  our 
Words,"  ''Christian  Names  and  Surnames," 
and  "Selections  for  the  Study  of  Words."  A 
very  valuable  chapter  contains  an  alphabetical 
list  of  Latin  and  Greek  roots  with  many  of 
th^r  derivatives.  The  aim  of  the  author  in 
preparing  this  useful  work  has  been  "to  be 
interesting  rather  than  original,  clear  rather 
than  erudite."  (75  cents.  C.  W.  Bardeen, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.) 


GRADED     WORK     IN     ARITHMETIC- 
SEVENTH  YEAR, 

Principal  S.  W.  Baird,  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  is 
the  author  of  this  work,  which  is  the  latest 
addition  to  the  series,  which  will  contain  eight 
volumes  for  the  first  eight  years  in  arithme- 
tic. This  volume  begins  with  a  thorough  re- 
view of  the  work  of  the  preceding  years,  ac- 
companied by  applications  to  more  difficult 
problems,  exemplifying  the  principles  already 
developed.  The  new  subjects  introduced  in 
this  book  are  duties  or  customs,  commercial 
forms,  bank  discount,  exchange,  and  simple 
and  compound  proportion.  As  in  the  preceding 
books,  the  treatment  is  largely  introductive  and 
progfressive.  (25  cents.  American  Book  Com- 
pany, New  York  and  Chicago.) 


LESSONS  IN  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

In  no  branch  of  school  study  has  greater 
progress  been  made  in  recent  years  than  in 
geography,  both  in  methods  of  teaching  and  in 
its  text-books.  This  notable  progress  in  physi- 
ographic knowledge  and  teaching  is  very  strik- 
ingly illustrated  in  this  new  text  book  on  phys- 
ical geography  by  Professor  Dryer.  Although 
especially  adapted  for  the  high  school  course, 
the  treatment  is  easily  within  the  comprehen- 
sion of  pupils  in  the  upper  grades  of  the  gram- 
mar school  and  may  be  used  to  great  advantage 
in  connection  with  the  advanced  school  geog- 
raphy. Throughout  the  book  Professor  C£irles 
R.  Dryer,  the  author,  has  introduced  many  real- 
istic exercises  which  appeal  to  the  actual  or 


possible  experience  of  the  student  They  are 
designed  not  for  the  purpose  of  discovery  but 
of  realization,  and  progressive  teachers  will 
appreciate  their  teaching  force  and  application 
in  both  field  and  laboratory  work.  Discussions 
of  topics  which  have  a  special  bearing  upon 
human  interest  are  introduced  at  intervals 
throughout  the  book,  and  the  relations  of  the 
physical  features  of  the  earth  to  htunan  prog- 
ress are  systematically  treated  in  a  final  chap- 
ter. An  unusually  large  number  of  illustra- 
tions, maps  and  diagrams  are  used,  and  these 
have  all  been  selected  with  reference  to  their 
teaching  value.  Appendixes  give  full  directions 
as  to  where  good  material  and  appliances  for 
teaching  may  be  obtained  and  describes  the 
best  methods  of  using  them.  A  list  of  nearly 
all  the  geographical  literature  available  is 
added  for  the  use  of  students,  teachers  and 
others  wishing  to  provide  a  good  working 
laboratory  on  the  subject.  ($1.20.  American 
Book  Company,  New  York  and  Chicago.) 


STORIES  FROM  ENGLISH  HISTORY. 

These  stories  cover  the  period  from  B.  C. 
55  to  A.  D.  1901.  Dr.  Henry  P.  Warren,  the 
editor,  in  preparing  this  work  has  endeavored 
to  interest  boys  and  girls  in  English  history 
by  stories  of  some  of  its  great  events  and  of 
some  of  the  great  men  who  adorn  its  pages. 
This  aim  being  kept  steadily  in  view  through- 
out, it  seemed  right  to  select  certain  important 
incidents  and  characters  and  to  deal  with  them 
in  some  detail  and  in  as  interesting  a  way  as 
possible,  rather  than  to  load  the  pages  with  a 
multitude  of  names  and  dates,  in  the  vain  effort 
to  crowd  into  a  few  pages  a  continuous  his- 
tory which  would  be  at  once  full  and  inter- 
esting. However,  no  important  events  or  per- 
sonages have  been  entirely  neglected.  The  il- 
lustrations are  excellent  and  derived  from 
great  historical  paintings  and  old  prints.  ($1.00. 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston.) 


OLD  WORLD  WONDER  STORIES. 

This  edition  of  Wonder  stories  is  edited  by 
Professor  M.  V.  O'Shea,  who  says  in  his  in- 
troduction :  "These  stories  should  find  a  place 
in  children's  literature.  They  have  always  in 
the  past,  and  will  continue  in  the  future,  to  ap- 
peal in  the  strongest  manner  to  the  interests 
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of  the  young,  and  they  will  meet  a  need  which 
cannot  readUy  be  supplied  by  anything  in  their 
stead."  The  stories  included  in  this  volume 
are  *'Whittington  and  his  Cat,"  "Jade  the 
Giant  Killer,"  "Tom  Thumb"  an4  "Jack  and 
the  Bean-Stalk."  (30  cents.  D.  C.  Heath  & 
Co.,  Boston.) 


Wisconsin,  who  says:  "A  modest,  faithful 
child  will  be  strengthened  in  his  good  quali- 
ties; while  one  lacking  them  .will  have  them 
aroused,  to  some  extent  at  any  rate,  by  follow- 
ing Cinderella  in  her  career"  in  the  story. 
"Cinderella,  or  the  Little  Glass  Slippers."  (30 
cents.    D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston.) 


THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  editor  of  this  work  is  Dr.  Levi  Seeley, 
Professor  "of  the  Science  and  Art  of  Educa- 
tion in  the  State  Normal  School  of  New  Jer- 
sey. In  preparing  this  book  it  was  not  the  pur- 
pose of  the  author  to  point  out  errors  so  much 
as  to  indicate  positive  factors  which  should  be 
incorporated  into  our  training  and  comprise  a 
more  intimate  part  of  our  practice,  in  directing 
childhood,  both  at  school  and  at  home.  Of  the 
many  agencies  that  enter  into  the  education  of 
a  child  the  author  alludes  to  two,  the  teacher 
and  the  parent.  We  believe  that  both  teachers 
and  parents  will  find  this  book  not  only  help- 
ful but  also  interesting.  ($1.00.  Hinds  &  No- 
ble, New  York.) 


THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF  THE  REPUB- 
LIC 

This  work  is  imique  in  its  field.  While  it 
^  docs  not  primarily  present  historical  romance, 
yet  the  personal  and  picturesque  elements  of 
the  stories  will  prove  fully  as  attractive  to  pu- 
pils as  a  romance  and  will  supplement  the  reg- 
ular instruction  in  history  in  an  effective  man- 
ner. Every  statement  is  historically  accurate 
and  the  illustrations  are  correct  even  to  the 
smallest  detail.  This  series  furnishes  precisely 
the  sort  of  reading  that  has  been  so  much 
needed  in  the  schools.  The  dry-as-dust  style 
which  usually  characterizes  children's  histories 
is  replaced  by  life,  personality,  vigor  and  en- 
thusiasm which  is  an  inspiration  and  delight. 
This  book  is  Volume  V  of  a  series  entiUed 
"America's  Story  for  America's  Children." 
(40  cents.     D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston.) 


THE  TALES  OF  MOTHER  GOOSE. 

The  eight  stories  contained  in  this  volume 
are  first  found  in  print  in  a  French  magazine 
which  was  published  in  1696-1697.  By  some 
it  is  believed  that  these  stories  were  not  orig- 
inally written  by  M.  Perrault,  but  by  his  son, 
a  lad  of  ten  or  eleven  years,  to  whom  the 
father  told  the  stories  as  he  had  gathered 
them  from  the  folk-tales  of  the  oldest  litera- 
ture. "The  son  had  an  excellent  memory, 
much  natural  wit,  and  a  great  gift  of  expres- 
sion. He  loved  the  stories  his  father  told  him 
and  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  task  his  father  set 
him  of  rewriting  them  from  memory,  as  an 
exercise,"  This  edition  is  a  new  translation 
by  Charles  Welsh,  and  has  the  endorsement 
of  Professor  M.  V.  O'Shea,  of  University  of 


UNE  SEMAINE  A  PARIS. 

This  series  of  helpful  conversations  will 
make  the  visitor  to  Paris  acquainted  both 
with  the  physical  features  of  the  city  and  with 
the  information  and  phrases  necessary  to  get 
about  independently.  In  addition  it  affords  to 
the  student  valuable  drill  in  modern  idiomatic 
French.  The  conversations,  which  deal  with 
the  sights  of  the  city,  and  the  necessary  orders 
in  hotels,  restaurants,  stores,  etc.;  were  in  each 
case  written  on  the  spot  of  the  scene  described, 
and  are  true  to  the  life  and  features  of  mod- 
em Paris.  The  book  is  supplied  with  a 
French-English  vocabulary  and  contains  a 
sketch  map  of  the  city,  as  well  as  numerous 
illustrations  of  its  principal  objects  of  inter- 
est. It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  old  Ollendorffian 
"Have  you  seen  the  gfreen  shoes  of  the  gar- 
dener's daughter?"  to  a  modern  and  attractive 
phrase-book  such  as  this,  and  we  hope  it  may 
meet  with  well  merited  success.  (50  cents. 
American  Book  Company,  New  York  and 
Chicago.) 


WAGNER  OPERA  STORIES. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Harrison,  of  Chicago,  says  of 
this  work :  "I  know  of  no  finer  illustration  of 
how  to  handle  the  great  mjrth  treasures  of  the 
race  than  that  shown  by  Miss  Barber  in  the 
simple  retelling  of  some  of  the  old  legends, 
told  and  retold  by  generations  of  mothers  to 
their  listening  children,  and  which  finally  cul- 
minated by  setting  the  soul  of  Richard  Wagner 
on  fire.  They  have  interpreted  the  meaning 
of  music  to  the  childish  heart  as  I  have  seldom 
seen  it  interpreted.  What  is  too  complex  is 
left  out.  What  was  sweet  and  true  and  strong 
has  been  retained,  and  all  has  been  rewoven 
with  a  daintiness  of  touch  that  belongs  to  the 
true  artist,  which  in  this  case  is  but  another 
name  for  the  true  story  teller."  This  interest- 
ing book  by  Grace  Elson  Barber  is  illustrated 
by  seven  full-page  pictures  that  greatly  en- 
hance the  strength  of  the  stories.  (50  cents. 
Public-School  Publishing  Company,  Blooming- 
ton,    111.) 


WHITE'S  ART  OF  TEACHING. 

In  this  volume  Dr.  Emerson  E.  White  pre- 
sents fundamental  and  guiding  principles  in  a 
clear  and  helpful  manner,  and  then  applies 
these  principles  in  methods  of  teaching  that  are 
generic  and  comprehensive,  all  methods  being 
presented  in  the  clear  light  of  the  best  and 
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fullest  experience.  In  the  study  of  special 
methods  great  pains  have  been  taken  to  show 
their  true  function  and  to  point  out  their  limi- 
tations; and  this  with  a  view  of  guarding 
teachers  against  the  too  common  error  of  ac- 
cepting them  as  general  methods  and  making 
them  hobbies.  No  other  work  we  have  seen 
discusses  the  numerous  problems  connected 
with  teaching  as  an  art  with  more  lufcidity  and 
helpfulness.  It  throws  a  clear  light  not  only 
on  fundamental  methods  and  processes,  but  also 
on  oral  instruction,  book  study,  class  instruc- 
tion and  management,  written  examinations, 
the  promotion  of  pupils,  and  other  problems  of 
great  importance  in  school  work.    The  closing 


chapters  on  the  teaching  of  reading,  language^ 
arithmetic,  geography,  and  other  elementary 
branches,  will  be  welcomed  by  many  teachers 
who  have  been  misled  by  the  specious  claims 
of  methods^  which  have  only  a  limited  space 
and  utility  in  teaching.  In  these  chapters  the 
intelligent  teacher  will  recognize  the  mind  and 
teaching  of  a  master  whose  observations  and 
study  of  the  field  of  American  pedagogy  have 
been  wide,  critical  and  comprehensive.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  book  as  a  whole  will  exert  a 
most  wholesome  and  helpful  influence  on  ele- 
mentary instruction.  ($i.oo.  American  Book 
Company,  New  York  and  Chicago.) 
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issues  always  justify  themselves  and  we  earnestly  urge  recent 
subscribers  to  order  back  numbers.  See  list  of  color  plates  on 
another  page. 

The  54  back  numbers  of  BIRDS  AND  NATURE,  $7.50,  sent  for  $5.00. 
make  it  $6.00  and  we  will  send  the  magazine  for  1902. 

DoesThis  OfferTake?  Somewhat! 


I  enclose  check  for  $10.00,  for  which  you  will   please  send  two  sets  of 
BIRDS  AND  NATURE,  unbound,  to  my  address. 
Cleveland,  O.,  Dec.  20,  1901.  J.  H.  LAMB. 

I  enclose  P.  O.  Money  Order,  for  which  please  send  the  54  back  numbers 
of  BIRDS  AND  NATURE,  and  other  goods  for  Christmas,  as  follows: 
Jacksonville,  111.,  Dec.  20,  1901.  STERLING  SHAW. 

Enclose  $5.00,  for  which  please  send  the  complete  set  of  unbound  maga- 
zines for  five  years.  P.  BROBERG. 
New  London,  Minn.,  Dec.  17,  1901. 

A.  W.  MUMFORD,  Publisher, 

203  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago. 
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Of  Birds  of  Lakeside 
and  Prairie,  $i.oo 

'•Real  natural  history  is  served 
up  in  Edward  B.  Clark's  'Birds  of 
Lakeside  and  Prairie'  (Chicago  and 
New  York:  A.  W.  Mumford),  with 
sixteen  full -page  illustrations  in 
color.  Mr.  Clark  has  much  to  tell 
in  a  plain  and  familiar  way  of  his 
observations  of  birds  in  Chicago, 
among  hills  and  prairies,  often  with 
the  camera.  He  is  a  wholesome 
companion  for  any  boy  or  girl.  The 
same  author  and  publisher  send  us 
'Bird  Jingles,'  a  thin  quarto  with 
larger  and  more  effective  colored 
plates  (likewise  from  stuffed  speci- 
mens,) and  with  rhyming  charac- 
terizations correct  in  metre  and  of 
a  pleasant  humor." — From  The 
Nation,  Dec.  26,  190 1. 


Of  A  B  C   Book  of 
Birds,  $KOo 

''Mary  Catherine  Judd's  'A-B-C 
Book  of  Birds'  (A.  W.  Mumford). 
Each  plate  is  attended  by  an  ac- 
count of  the  bird,  even  to  its  scien- 
tific name,  and  by  what  the  author 
calls  'nonsense  rhymes  for  little 
ones ;'  but  they  are  very  sensible, 
and  much  above  the  average  of 
verse  for  children — witness  the 
witty  line  (of  the  Ibis:)  'That  bill^ 
it  is  so  very  long  your  shortest  note 
must  be  a  song.'  The  curious  may 
compare  Mr.  Clark's  lines  on  the 
whippoorwill  with  Mrs.  Judd's.  We 
heartily  commend  her  book  for 
holiday  time  and  all  times. " — From 
The  Nation,  Dec.  26,  1901. 


Of   the  Review  of 
Education,  $koo 

"This  excellent  mag^azine,  pub- 
lished monthly  by  A.  W.  Mumford, 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  at  $  i .  00 
a  year,  is  one  of  the  best  educational 
monthlies  we  have  ever  seen.  It  is 
not  one  of  the  common  sort — such 
papers  are  headed  by  an  all  wise  ( ?) 
editor  who  is  bound  to  fill  the  edi- 
torial page  and  all  other  vacant 
space  with  his  own  thoughts.  This 
journal  rather  gives  little  of  editor's 
chat,  and  that  little  is  good.  Forthe 
remainder  of  printed  matter  a  few 
well  known  educational  writers  treat 
on  timely  subjects;  and  from  pages 
of  the  principal  journals  of  America, 
articles  relating  to  education  are 
reproduced." — Aiken,  S.  C.  Re- 
corder, Nov.  15,  1 90 1. 


Of  Birds  and  Nature^ 
$1-50 

'*I  have  used  your  interesting  and 
instructive  magazine.  Birds  and 
Nature,  since  the  first  appearance 
and  have  found  it  most  helpful.  In 
my  work  lecturing  for  the  American 
Humane  Association  I  have  found 
that  in  the  schools  where  teachers 
used  Birds,  the  children  were  de- 
lightfuUy  acquainted  with  the  birds. 
May  your  valuable  magazine  con- 
tinue to  tfeach  teachers,  pupils  and 
parents  beautiful  lessons  of  human- 
ity through  making  the  acquaintance 
of  the  most  interesting  and  helpful 
of  our  fellow-creatures — the  birds. " 

R.  J.  O'Hanlgn. 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Dec.  9,  1901. 


A.  W.  MUMFORD,  Publisher,  203  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 
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THIS  IS  THE  MOST  OENBROUS  OFFER  EVER  MADE  BY  AN  EDUCATIONAL  PAPEtt. 
SCHOOL  ROOM  METHODS  AND  NATURE  STUDY.    Thn.  Numhrt.    Each  2Sc. 


IpfDl  Id  Natara  Stad; — Srmpoalaiii 
indj — Peduoglc  Aipect*  ot  Nawre 
e  Study  and  the  Teacher — The  Ont- 


f  Tolnme  I.  are  alTBn  only  In  a  gen- 

•nJ  way.  Thoae  of  2  and  S  ui  detail,  E^acb  *ol- 
nme  la  profusely  lIltiBtnted.  Money  relDDded  to 
aoyoEiB  who  !■  not  aatlaaed. 

CONTENTS  OP  NUMBER  I. 

Books      belpfDl   Id   Natara 

on  Nature   Study— Pr" - 

Study — Nature  Study 

Door  Study  ot  GeMcrapby— Plant  Study — Smdi 
and  Their  Oermluatlou — The  Study  of  Lesyea — 
Flower*  and  Their  Work. 

The  Study  of  Trees. 

A    Eknen    Common    BIrda,    Bird    Study,    OHtc 
Thorue  Ulller. 

Bird    Day    ■ 

Common  InieotB — How  _.   

tory  and  Bablti  (lllust rations  for  this  article 
and  the  one  on  MammalB  fartilBhed  by  Prof.  Lus- 
■er,  moat  ot  them  from  hia  own  draWliun). — Selec- 
Oona  from  Uteracare  to  Accompany  Nature  Lea- 
aon,  Sarah  L.  Arnold. 


NATUBB — Ralndropa — Tha  BoDoy  Bicycle — A 
Bowl  of  Honey — Biver  Song — Suppose — The  Sun- 
beam—Butterfly  and  ThlBtle-Ball- Little  Dmpa 
at  Water— LouE  Ago—Talking  In  Their  Sleep — 
Tlia  Wind — The  Wind — Joy  for  the  Sturdy  Treea — 
Forty  Years  (roin  Now— In  the  Swing— Which 
Tree    la    Beit— DlHOnteoted — Maple    Tree — Wbis 

perlDs  Pine — Planclng  the  Tree Tree  Party — 

Th«  Oak— Wayilde  Inn — Horse  Chestnut — Plant 
the  Apple  Tree — Then  It's  Spring— The  Cotton- 
wood Tree — Little  Brook — Little  Snow  flakes — Lit- 
tle Things — Waterproof  Folks — The  Heart  Of  a 
Tr«e— The  Critic— Pin m  Tree  Dancers. 

EXERCISES  AND  POEMS  FOR  SEASONS— 
Harreat  Exercise — Autumn — Autumn  Song — Au- 
toma — November — Down  to  Sleep — ThankeglTlng" 
A  Sober  Month — Hartest  Hymn — Thauksglylng, 
The  Beason  Why.  Dot's  ThankiglTlng,  Praise  nod. 

Little  Paul's  Tbanh — '-' —     '"  "^^ " •■•-' 

We  Thank  Thee,  " 
glTlng— Little 


DanksglTlng.  All  Things  BeantlMI, 
«,  Signs  of  ThaoksglTlng,  Thaiik)- 
Jaek   Froat— Landing   oJ  the   PlI- 


CONTENTS  <H=  NUMBER  II. 

{.BBSONS  AND  EXERCISES  FOB  SEASONS. 
— Suggeatloni  for  Christmas  Prcwram — Chrlatmat 
Bells — December  in  the  Primary  Boom — Chrlstmaa 
History  and  Customs — Legend  of  the  Chrysanthe- 
mum— In  the  lAnds  Of  Ice  and  Snow — la  Esoul- 
mauz  I^nd — Valentine's  Day— Lincoln  Eierrue* 
— Hour  With  Washington — Patriotic  Day  Pro- 
nun — Arbor  Day  Ezerclsea — Trees  and  Their 
DM* — Qrowtb  and  Structure  of  Trees— Arbor  Day 
ProsTMO — Memorial  Day^Stara  and  Strlpea— 
Flu  Balalng  Bierdse — Balcb'i  Salute  to  the  Flac 
— Flai;  Batslikg  Days — Outline  ot  Bird  Study — 
Flac  Day  Biercise. 

NATURE  AND  CORRELATED  WOEK— An  In- 
mnlona  CoutrlvaDce — Cabbage  BntterOy — Some 
Common  Butterdles — Course  of  Study  (Sarah  C. 
Biooka)^ — Gentians  (Correlated  Leuou) — Outline 
tor  Correlated  Work- Bird  Life  In  Winter— Read- 
ing Leaaon  (1st  grade)  The  Woodpecker^Related 
Lessons  on  the  Sun — Study  of  Leaves  and  Birds 
— Oboerratlon  of  Trees — Report  ot  a  Field  Lea- 

OBOGRAPBY— Study  of  a  Brook  Basin— A 
Field  Lesaon  with  Little  Children— Medltenan- 
Mui  Crnlss. 

UtSCELLANEOUB— A  Word  to  Country  Teach- 
«n— Art  In  School— Trials  and  Beantles  of  Win- 
ter— Aeolian  Harp— Learning  School  Songs. 

POETRY — Ood  Bless  Our  Fatherland — Abraham  

Uncoln— ^Tbe  Nation's  Sorrow — Washington — Hali       El^lmo  -   Lesson 


CONTENTS  OF  NUMBER  III. 


Queen — CN>Dcord  Hymn— Selection  from  Bryant- 
Twenty  Miles  Away — Ratlebon — John  Henry 
Jones— Little  Maid's  Reply— Yankee  Doodle— To 
Uoeoln — Ode  to  Ethiopia— Patriot's  Remem- 
brance— Decoration  Day^^tarry  Flag — Memory's 
Wreath — Oat  Country^l  owera  for  the  Brere — 
Reat  In  Peace — An  Offering  to  the  Soldier — The 


—Only  To-day — Rappy  N 


Winter   Songj    Procession 
....        -at.    .  ..     ^,^^j  ^ 

None    Lullaby 


__   In   Prftnary   Boom 
Year :  Don't  Give  Dp ; 


A  tTsetul  Qltt ;  A  Norse  Lullaby  (a  song)  ; 
The  Little  Fir  Trees;  A  Vsln  Regret:  To  tie  New 
~        -Illustrated  Poem — The  Pine  Tree — Music  ot 


!&?n 


a  chlU). 


Counted  Them — Jackdaw— Mra.  Wasp  and  Mrs. 
Bee — Crickets'  Ball — How  the  Woodpecker  Knows 
— Legend  ot  the  Birds — The  Robins  Sing  in  the 
Hain — Bob  Wblts— A  Bird's  Nest — Tbroslle — The 
Babbit.    The   Lion,   The    Cat — The   Tradesmen — 


Oentlan— Milkweed  Pod~Oolden   Rod— Seed 
dies — How  the  LeaTes  C!ame  Down — Com — Octo- 
ber   Woods — Little     Aster    Service — (HiEysanthe- 


Alder  Catkin— Leaves  and  Flowers— The  Uttle 
Plant^ — Daisies — How  .Marigolds  Happened  To  Ba 
— UlacB — Two  Trains  to  npM'  Land — Old  Faah- 
WBad  Bossa — Butterflies  and  Floweia — My  Btraw- 


tbo  Pines— Miriam  I 

FEBRCARY— ■    ^ 

Hurrah  for  the        „  ^      

ton  (an  anecdote )-^Moant  Vernon  (poem) — ^TI 
Study  ot  Washington — Tribates  to  Wasblngton- 
Elerclse  tor  Washington's  Birthday — A  Lincoln 
Program — The  Bravest  Battle  (poem) — Memory 
Oems — Decorations  and  Programs — Patriotism  for 
the  Little  Ones — Noted  Birthdays  In  February — 
Washington  Memorial  Exercise — Dial  oguea— The 
Little  Maid's  Reply— Saint  Valentine's  Day- Feb- 
ruary (poem)^Papec  Making— Birthdays- Some- 
thing  About  Lowell — Memory  Gems  from  Lowell, 

MARCH — Claasl  Beat  Ion  In  Conn  try  Schools — 
Memory  Gem  from  Wblttler— With  the  North 
Wind— Poetry,  March  ;  March  :  Mrs.  Red  Squirrel ; 
Gaining  Wings;  Memory  Gem  from  Clarence  Urmy 
— Spring  Lessons  on  Flowers — Program  for  One 
~         SF*"*  Toi         ~  ~  

—  I  It?  whkli'^oy"" 


Spring  Lessons  on  Flowers — Program  for  One 
Wee^  Spring  Term— Poetry,  Pubbt  willow;  One. 
Two,    Three    (a    mareh    sang)  ;    Finding   Fault; 


APRIL— Tree  Planting  (poem) — Arbor  Day 
Thoiu^bts— Arbor  Day  with  Little  Folks — An  Ar- 
bor Day  Collection — Arbor  Day  Ezercleea — ^The 
Oaks — The  Lonely  Pine  Tree  (story) — For  Arbor 
Day  (poetry),  Plantln^r  Trees;  The  Tendrirs 
Faith ;  An  Arbor  Day  Tree ;  The  Raindrops ; 
Memory  Qems  from  Smith  and  Gary ;  Planting 
a  Cherry  Tree — At  Happy  Easter  Time — School 
Gardens — Escape  at  Bedtime  (poem) — ^Memory 
Qems  from  Lowell. 

MAY — A  May  DaT  Program — Proirram  for  Dec- 
oration Day — Quotations  from  Loweu — ^The  Grand 
Advance  (poem) — For  Lincoln — Poetry,  Lincoln's 
Favorite ;  Barbara  Frletchle ;  The  Flag :  Great 
Men,  Washington;  (George  Washington — Patriot- 
Ism — Flag  Facts — Properties  of  Our  Flag — ^The 
American  Flag — Memory  Gems — Poetry,  Band  of 
Mercy  Hymn  ;  A  New  Year ;  The  Little  Philanthro- 
plsts--Correlated  Lessons — Exercises  in  Sense 
Training — A  Little  GirPs  Wonder  (poem) — Mem- 
ory Gem — An  Afternoon  with  the  Birds — Poetry, 
In  the  Orchard ;  My  Strawberry ;  The  Quickening 
of  the  Spring ;  Flower  Song  (music)  ;  The  Maiden 
an4  the  Blue  Bird ;  May  Day ;  In  Apple  Tree 
Town ;  '*A  million  little  diamonds*' ;  Memory  Gem 
— ^Analysis  of  Bird  Gems — Why  Some  Birds  Hop 
and  Others  Walk — An  Eye  to  the  Birds — The  Coy- 
ote and  the  Woodpecker — Foreign  Lands  (poem) — 
A  Queer  Bird  (poem) — My  Serenade  (poem). 

SEPTEMBER — September — our  New  Teacher — 
First  Day  in  Primary  Room — Days  of  the  Week 
*— Jean  Ingelow — Your  Own  (Geography — Review 
pays — God  Give  Us  Men — "111  fares  the  land" — 
Common  School  Examinations. 

OCTOBER — A  Letter  to  Mother  Nature — ^The 
iutumn  Jewel — A  Study  of  Columbus — At  the 
Sign  of  the  Gtoldenrod — A  Walk  with  a  Naturalist 
—grasshopper  Music  and  Verse — Little  Bird,  Lit- 
tle Bird. 

NOVEMBER— Thanksgiving  (illustrated)— Jack 
O'Lantern;  A  •♦Blrd's-Eye"  View  Harvest  Is 
Come;  Thanksgiving — Thhanksglvlng ;  Thanksgiv- 
ing Letter:  The  Cricket  Fiddler;  Eugene  Field; 
B^tlme ;  The  Bill  of  Fare — November  Lessons : 
Lesson  on  the  Squirrel ;  Lessons  on  Nuts :  Lesson 
on  Indians;  Oral  Number  Work — Oral  Num- 
ber Work — Patriotic  Thanksgiving  Exercise — 
A  Strange  Plant — A  Thanksgiving  Hymn; 
Smile  a  Little;  Memory  Gems— -Kindergar- 
ten Occupations  in  the  Primary  Room— -No- 
vember memory  gems — A  Talk  on  the  Seed — Lit- 
erature in  the  Primary  Room — Hints  on  Map  Mak- 
ing. 

DECEMBER — Christmas  Tributes  from  the  na- 
tions— An  Eastern  Legend ;  To  Prevent  a  Mistake ; 
Christmas  Joy ;  Where  ?  A  Christmas  Eve 
Thought;  Santa  Claus — Beautiful  Snow;  Good 
Night— A  Christmas  Turkey  (story)— The  Bird's 
Christmas  Dinner  (story) — The  Little  Christmas 
Tree  (poem) — Imitation  Japanese  (poem) — The 
Stockings    (poem) — Plccola    (a    story) — Memory 

f>ms — whlttler  Memorial:  For  Primary  Grades — 
or    Grammer    Grades — ^A    Whittier    Exercise — 
Wordsworth's  Attitude  Toward  Children — Memory 

Sems — Norse  Mythology — Australian  Poetry;  My 
ack  Frost ;  "New  occasions  teach  new  duties". 
MISCELLANEOUS— Catkins  (poem)— Use  of 
Chalk  in  the  Schoolroom — March.  April,  May — 
The  Little  White  One ;  The  SUrry  Skies :  October ; 
November;  December;  January;  February; 
March ;  April :  May— Our  Common  Cereals : 
Wheat,  Rye,.  Barley — Poetry:  Don't  Give  Up; 
Robert  of  Lincoln;  One,  Two,  Three;  Springtime 
Summons;  To  the  Dandelion 


PRIMARY  6CH00L  LEAFLeTS. 


Volume  1.    The  Sun,  Phston,  The  Snow.- 

Flag,  The  Boy  Washington.  The  Man  Washington, 
Joan  of  Arc. — Winds.— Spring,  Pussy  WUlow. 
Rain,  Dandelion,  Little  Brown  Seed. — Little  I>an- 
dellon.  What  the  Flowers  Wished,  The  Violet. 
Anemone. — The  Frog,  Snail,  Crayfish. — September 
Aster,  Ctoldenrod. — Milkweed,  Thistle,  Ants,  Octo- 
ber.— ^The  Mayflower,  New  Land.  Fruit,  Thanks- 
giving Squirrel — The  Madonna,  The  Stars  and  tbm 
Child;  The  Christmas  Story. 

Volume  II.  The  Snowflake  Fairies,  The  Snow, 
A  Trip  to  Cloudland,  The  Star. — Abraham  Lincoln. 
— ^The  Little  Hiawatha. — Hiawatha's  Cano^  Tho 
Cary  Tree. — More  About  the  Cary  Tree,  The  Yoonc 
Soldier,  Take  Care,  The  Drununer-Boy's  BuriaC 
The  Red  and  White  Roses.— Story  of  Little  Cater^ 
pillar,  Caterpillar  and  Robin  Redbreast,  Sleepy  Lit- 
tle Caterpillar,  Little  Butterfly. — The  Ants  and  the 
Grasshopper.  The  Pea  Blossom. — The  Three  Bears, 
The  Pea  Blossom  concluded. — The  Lion  and  the 
Mouse,  Why  Chipmunks  Have  Stripes. — ^Tlie 
Christmas  Bells. 

Volume  2H-  Little  Red  Riding-Hood  and  pic- 
ture.— Little  Cedrlc,  adapted  from  In  Story  land 
(illustrated). — King  Aeolus  and  the  Bag  of 
Winds. — The  Easter  Hare. — A  Little  Momlng- 
Glory  Seed.— Cly tie  (illustrated)  :  The  First  Dan- 
delion. 

Volume  III.  The  Seedlings,  Thistle  Song,  (3old- 
enrod.  The  Apple  Tree,  The  Milkweed. — Qolng 
Away,  Little  Jack  Frost,  The  Grapes,  The  Anxious 
Leaf. — What  the  Squirrel  Said.  The  Flowers'  Sleep, 
The  Pumpkin,  How  Pattr  Gave  Thanks. — What 
the  Christmas  Tree  Said.  The  Stars.  The  Birds* 
Christmas. — The  New  Year,  The  Snowflakes,  In 
Eskimo-Land. — Old  Abe,  The  Snow  Man. — March. 
Spring  and  Her  Helpers.  A  Windy  Story. — ^The 
Easter  Lily.  Tree  Talk.— The  Violet,  The  Thlrtled 
of  May. — The  Bees,  The  Dandelion's  Birthday. 

Volume  IV.  Quadrupeds,  Called  Fourpaws.  It 
is  a  gem.  It  was  edited  by  Nellie  Walton  Ford, 
author  of  "Nature's  Byways."  It  treats,  the  <^t. 
Squirrel,  the  Fox,  Lamb,  Bear,  Deer,  Rabbit,  Cow, 
Horse,  Dog. 


SPECIAL  OFFER. 


School  Room  Methods  and 
Nature  Study,  3  volumea, 
each  2Sc $  .75 

Primary  School  Leaflets,  vol- 
umea 1,  2,  2>^,  3  and  4 45 

Review  of  Education,  10  num- 
bers   1.00 

Total $2.25 

All  for  $1.50  • 


YOU   CAN'T   AFFORD   TO    MISS   THIS 


A.  W.  Mumford,  Publisher, 


203  MICHIGAN  AVENUE, 


CHICAGO. 
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ORDER  BLANK. 


Birds  and  Nature  Pictures 

In  Natural  Colors. 

Price:  Two  cents  each  assorted  as  desired;  the  456  for  only  ^4.56;  only  one 
cent  each  assorted  as  desired  to  subscribers  to  Birds  and  Nature  or  Revie^  op  Educa- 
tion, if  not  in  arrears;  75  of  these  pictures  and  Birds  and  Nature  one  year  for  $2.00. 
See  our  catalogue  for  further  information.     Mark  pictures  desired  and  return  this  sheet 

To  A.  W.  MUMFORD, 

203  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago* 


Date. 


I  enclose for  which  please  send  the  following  order  to 

Name, • 

Street, 

P.  O 

State, _ 


1  Nonpareil. 

1  Resplendent  Trofon. 

3  Mandarin  Duck. 

4  Golden  Pheasant. 

5  Australian  Parrakeet. 

6  Cock  of  the  Rock. 

7  Red  Bird  of  Paradise. 

8  Yellow-throated  Toucan. 

9  Red-rumped  Tanager. 

10  Golden  Oriole. 

11  American  Blue  Jay. 

IX  Swallow -tailed  Indian  Roller. 
I)  Red-headed  Woodpecker. 

14  Mexican  Mot  Mot. 

15  King  Parrot. 

16  American  Robin. 

17  American  Kingfisher. 

18  Blue-mountain  Lory. 

19  Red-winged  Blackbird. 
10  Cardinal,  or  Red  Bird. 
XI  Bluebird. 

XX  Barn  Swallow. 

X}  Brown  Thrasher. 

14  Japan  Pheasant. 

%$  Bobolink. 

x6  American  Crow. 

X7  FliAer. 

x8  Black  Tern. 

29  Meadow  Lark. 

30  Great  Horned  Owl. 

31  Rose  breasted  Grosbeak. 
3X  Canada  Jav. 

31  Purple  Gallinule. 

34  Smith's  Longspur. 

3$  American  Red  CroM^ills. 

36  Califbrnia  Woodpecker. 

37  Piedbilled  Grebe. 

38  Bohemian  Waxwing. 

39  Long.billed  Marsh  Wren. 

40  Arizona  Jay. 

41  Screech  Owl. 
4X  Orchard  OnOle. 

43  Marsh  Hawk. 

44  Scissor-tailed  Flycatcher. 

45  Black-capped  Chickadee. 

46  Prothonotary  Warbler. 

47  Indigo  Bird. 

48  Night  Hawk. 

49  Wood  Thrush. 

50  Catbird. 

Si  Yellow-tbroated  Vlreo. 


5x  American  Mockingbird. 

53  Black-crowned  Night  Heron. 

54  Ring-bUled  Gull. 

55  Logger-head  Shrike. 

56  BaltTmore  Oriole. 

57  Snowy  Owl. 

58  Scarlet  Tanager. 

59  Ruffed  Grouse. 

60  Black  and  White    Creeping 

Warbler. 

61  American  Bald  Eagle. 
6x  Ring  Plover. 

63  Mallard  Duck. 

64  American  Avocet. 

65  Canvas-back  Duck. 

66  Wood  Duck. 

67  Anhlnga,  or  Snake  Bird. 

68  American  Woodcock. 

69  White-winged  Scoter. 

70  Snowy  Heron,  or  Little  Egret. 

71  Osprey. 
7X  Sora  Rail. 

73  Kentucky  Warbler. 

74  Red-breasted  Merganser. 

75  Yellow  Legs. 

76  Skvlark. 

77  Wilson's  Phalarope. 

78  Evening  Grosbeak. 

79  Turkey  Vulture. 
SoGambel's  Partridge. 
81  Summer  Yellow  Bird. 
8x  Hermit  Thrush. 

83  Song  Sparrow. 

84  Yellow-biUed  Cuckoo. 

85  Ruby-throated  Hummingbird. 

86  House  Wren. 

87  Phcebe. 

88  Ruby-crowned  Kinglet. 

89  Mourning  Dove. 

90  White- breasted  Nuthatch. 

91  Blackbnrnian  Warbler. 
9X  Gold  Finch. 

93  Chimney  Swift. 

94  Horned  Lark. 

9$  Yellow-bellied  Sapsucker. 

96  Warbling  Vireo. 

97  Wood  Pewee. 

98  Snow  Bunting. 

99  Junco. 

100  Kingbird. 

101  Summer  Tanager. 


lox  White-fronted  Goose. 

103  Turnstone. 

104  Belted  Piping  P.over. 

105  WUd  Turkey. 

106  Cerulean  Warbler. 

107  YeUow-bUled  Tropic  Bird. 

108  European  Kingfisher. 

109  Vermilion  Flycatcher. 
no  Laxttli  Bunting. 

Ill  Mountain  Bluebird. 
I IX  English  Sparrow. 

113  Allen's  Hummingbird. 

114  Green-winged  Teal. 

115  Black  Grouse. 

116  Flamingo. 

117  Verdin. 

118  Bronzed  Grackle. 

119  Ring-necked  Pheasant. 
ixo  Yellow-breasted  Chat. 
ixi  Crowned  Pigeon. 

ixx  Red-eyed  Vireo. 
1x3  Fox  Sparrow. 
1x4  Bob-white, 
ixs  Passenger  Pigeon. 
1x6  Short-eared  Owl. 
1x7  Rose  Cockatoo. 
1x8  Mountain  Partridge. 
1x9  Least  Bittern. 

130  Bald  Pate  Duck. 

131  Purple  Finch. 

13X  Red-bellied  Woodpecker. 

133  Sawwbet  Owl. 

134  Black  Swan. 
13s  Snowy  Plover. 

136  Lesser  Prairie  Hen 

137  Black  Duck. 

138  Wilson's  Petrel. 

139  Blue-Gray  Gnatcatcher. 

140  American  Coot. 

141  Ivory-billed  Woodpecker. 
14X  American  Sparrow  Hawk. 

143  Silver  Pheasant. 

144  Scaled  Partridge. 

145  Ovenbird. 

146  American  Three-toed  Wood 

pecker. 

147  Bartramian  Sandpiper. 

148  Nightingale. 

149  Roseate  Spoonbill. 

150  Dickcissel. 


51  Dasky  Grouse. 
$t  Eggs,  First  Series. 

5)  South  Amencan  Rhea. 

54  Bay-breasted  Warbler. 

55  Black-Decked  Stilt. » 

56  Pintail  Duck. 

57  Double  Yellow-headed  Parrot. 

58  Magnolia  Warbler. 

59  Great  Blue  Heron. 

60  Eggs,  Second  Series. 

61  Brunntch  s  Murre. 
6z  Canada  Goose. 

6)  Brown  Creeper. 

64  Downy  Woodpecker. 

65  Old  Squaw  Duck. 

66  White-faced  Glossy  Ibis. 

67  Arkansas  Kingbird. 

68  Eggs,  Third  Series. 

69  Wilson's  Snipe. 

70  Black  Wolf. 

71  Red  Squirrel. 
7X  Prairie  Heo. 

7)  Butterflies,  First  Series. 

74  Gray  Rabbit. 

75  American  Ocelot. 

76  Apple  Blossoms. 

77  Wilson's  Tern. 

78  Coyote. 

79  Fox  Squirrel. 

80  Loon. 

81  Butterflies,  Second  Series. 
8z  American  Red  Fos. 

8]  Least  Sandpiper. 

84  Mountain  Sheep. 

85  American  Herring  Gull. 

86  Raccoon. 

87  Pigmy  Antelope. 

88  Red -shouldered  Hawk. 

89  Butterflies,  Third  Series. 

90  American  Gray  Fox. 

91  Gray  Squirrel. 

91  Pectoral  Sandpiper. 

93  King  Bird  of  Paradise. 

94  Peccary. 

95  Bottle-nosed  Dolphin. 

96  Tufted  Puffin. 

97  Butterflies,  Fourth  Series. 

98  Armadillo. 

99  Red-headed  Dnck. 
too  Golden  Rod. 

aoi  Prairie  Sharp-tailed  Grouse. 

201  BrowQ  and  Red  Bat. 

ao|  American  Otter. 

204  American  Golden  Plover. 

105  Moths. 

ao6  Canadian  Porcupine. 

107  Caspian  Tern. 

208  Flowering  Almond. 

109  African  Lion. 

tio  Cacu. 

All  Flying  Squirrel. 

xit  Hummingbirds. 

213  Silkworm. 

214  California  Vulture. 
XI 5  American  Goldeneye. 
X16  Skunk. 

X17  Chimpanzee. 

X18  Puma. 

X19  Medicinal  Plant:  Lemon. 

xxo  American  Mistletoe. 

XXI  Nuts. 

ixx  Whlppoorwill. 

XX}  Snapping  Turtle. 

XX4  Sandhill  Crane. 

XZ5  Medicinal  Plant:  Ginger. 

X16  Crab-eating  Opossum. 

XX7  Geographic  Turtle. 

xx8  White  Ibis. 

XX9  Iris 

xjo  Duck-billed  Platypus. 

x)i  Cape  May  Warbler. 

X]X  The  Cocoanut. 

X])  Tufted  Titmouse. 

x)4  Northern  Hare. 

X35  Pineapple. 

x)6  Hooded  Merganser. 

x)7  Medicinal  Plant:  Cloves. 

X38  Common  Ground  Hog. 

x}9  Common  Mole. 

X40  Azalea. 

X41  Medicinal  Plant:  Nutmeg. 

X4X  American  Barn  Owl. 

X43  Kangaroo. 

X44  Hoary  Bat. 

X45  Nashville  Warbler. 

X46  English  Grapes. 


147  Swift  Fox. 

X48  Hyacinth. 

X49  Cedar  Waxwing. 

X50  Hyrax. 

X5!  Medicinal  Plant:  Coffee. 

15X  Bonaparte's  Gull. 

X5}  Common  Baboon. 

X54  Grinneirs  Water  Thrush. 

X55  Hairy-tailed  Mole. 

X56  Cineraria. 

157  A    Feather    Changing    from 

Green  to  Yellow. 

158  Western  Yellow-throat. 
259  Mynle  Warbler. 

ate  Blue-winged  Yellow  Warbler. 
a6i  Golden-winged  Warbler. 
a6x  Mourning  Warbler. 
16]  Chestnut'Sided  Warbler. 
ft64  Black-throated  Blue  Warbler. 

165  Pointer  Dog. 

166  Shells. 

167  Marbles. 
x68  Ores. 
169  Minerals. 
X70  Water  Lilies. 
X71  Yellow  Perch. 
X7X  Beetles. 

X7I  Forests. 

X74  Grand  Canon. 

X75  Terraced  Rocks,  Yellowstone 

Park. 
X76  Rooster  and  Hen. 
X77  Oil  Well. 
178  Polished  Woods. 
X79  Brook  Trout. 
»8o  Niagara  Palls. 
181  Purple  Ladies*  Slipper. 
i8x  Medicinal  Plantj  Tea. 
18}  Towhee. 
A84  Canary. 
X85  Carolina  Paroquet. 
1S6  Chipmunk. 
X87  Peach. 
t88  Common  Minerals  and  Valu. 

able  Ores. 
189  Narcissus. 
X90  Medicinal  Plant:  Coca. 
X91  Red-tailed  Hawk. 
19X  Maryland  Yellow-throat. 
293  Lyre  Bird. 
a94  Cowbird. 
X9<  Wild  Cat. 
X96  European  Squirrel. 
X97  Virginia  Rail. 
X98  Blue-winged  Teal. 
199  Yellow-headed  Blackbird. 

300  Black  Souirrel. 

301  Weasel  (Ermine). 

30X  Medicinal  Plant^  Quince. 

303  Quartz. 

304  Uly  of  the  VaUey. 

305  KiUdeer. 

306  Cinnamon  Teal. 

307  Clapper  Rail. 

308  Gopher. 

309  Mink. 

310  Carbons. 

311  Medicinal  Plant;  Licorice. 
31X  Yellow  Ladies*  Slipper  and 

Painted  Cup. 

313  Peacock. 

314  Willow  Ptarmigan. 


31  <  Stellar*s  Jay. 
316  Ru< 


iddy  Duck. 

317  Muskrat. 

318  Medicinal  Plant)  Poppy. 

319  Primrose. 

3x0  Copper  and  Lead  Ores. 

3x1  American  Bittern.- 

3XX  Scarlet  Ibis. 

3x3  Massena  Partridge. 

3x4  Ring-billed  Duck. 

3x5  Medicinal  Plant;  Thyme. 

3x6  Bloodroot. 

3x7  Western  Blue  Grosbeak. 

3x8  Shells. 

3x9  Magpie. 

330  Red-breasted  Nut-hatch. 

331  Purple  Martin. 
33X  Ring-necked  Dove, 

333  Opossum. 

334  Genista. 

335  Medicinal  Plant;  Digitalis. 

336  Raven. 

337  Wilson*s  Thmsh. 

338  Red  or  Wood  Lily 


339  Common  Sunfish. 

340  A  Mountain  River. 

341  Insccu. 

34X  Brittany— (Cows). 

343  Harvesting  in  the  Great  North- 

west. 

344  Homing  Pigeon. 

345  Swamp  Rose  Mallow. 

346  Yellow  Ladies*  Slipper, 
j  New  England  Aster. 

'*'    }  Late  Purple  Aster. 

348  WildYeUow  or  Canadian  Lily. 

349  Vesner  Sparrow. 

350  Calico  Bass. 

351  Mountain  Lake. 
35X  Fruit:  Banana. 
353  Oswego  Tea  or  Bee  Balm. 

354 


j  Fringed  Gentian. 


Closed  or  Blind  Gentian. 
\  Tall  or  Giant  Sunflower. 
'''   }  Black-eyed  Susan  or  Oxeye 
Daisy. 

356  Wild  Columbine. 

357  American  Redstart. 

358  Trout. 

359  Ocean  Waves. 

360  Domestic  Fowls. 

361  Western  Willet. 
36X  Buflle-Head. 

363  American  Eared  Grebe. 

364  Louisiana  Tanaeer. 

365  Luna  and  PolypnemiA  Moths 

366  Prong-horned  Antelope. 

367  Sensitive  Plant. 

368  Medicinal  Plant;  Almond. 

369  Western  Horned  Owl. 

370  Long-crested  Jay. 

371  Fulvous  Tree-duck. 
37X  Red-breasted  Sapsucker. 

373  Promethean     and    Secropiaa 

Moths. 

374  Irish  Setter. 

375  Pitcher  Plant  (Nepenthe*). 

376  Medicinal  Plant;  Mandrake. 

377  Hawk  Owl. 

37S  Knot  or  Robin  Snipe. 

379  White-winged  Crossbill. 

380  Townsend*s  Warbler. 

381  Water  Shells. 
38X  Collared  Lizard. 

383  Fruit:  Apple. 

384  Medicinal  Plant;  VanlUa. 

385  American  Rough-legged  an4 

Young  Red-tailed  Hawka. 

386  Short-biUed  Dow<tcher. 

387  Great-tailed  Grackle. 

388  Hooded  Warbler. 

389  Land  Shells. 

390  Gila  Monster. 

391  Medldnal  Plant;  Cassia  Cla- 

namoD. 

392  Fruit:  Pomegranate. 

393  Owl  Parrot. 

394  Gray  Parrot. 
}95  White  Pelican. 

396  Marbled  Murrelet. 

397  Black  Bear. 

398  Pond  and  River  Shells. 

399  Fruit:  Orange. 

400  Medicinal  Plant;  Peppef. 

401  Crested  Curassow. 

402  Harlequin  Duck.  • 
401  Canada  Grouse. 

404  Dovekie. 

405  Beaver. 

406  Marine  Shells. 

407  Fruit:  Lemon. 

408  Medicinal  Plant:  Cubeba. 

409  Audubon's  Oriole. 

410  Marbled  Godwit. 

411  Rusty  Blackbird  or  Gratkle. 
41 X  Surf  Scoter. 

413  American  Elk. 

414  Nautilus  Shells. 

415  Flowers:  Mountain  Laurd. 

Trailing  Arbntua. 

416  Medicinal  Plant:  Hops. 

417  Bullock*s  Oride. 

418  Sanderling. 

419  Great  Northern  Shrike. 
4x0  Brandt's  Cormorant. 
4x1  Buffalo. 

4x2  Agates. 

4x3  Flowers:  Great  Mullein 
Moth  Mullein. 
4x4  Medldnal  Plant:  Cocoa  Prmlt. 


$4.10  FOR  $2.00 

A  Combination  Offer  That  Means  Something 


BIRDS  AND  NATURE  (one  year) $1.50 

RBVIEW  OP  EDUCATION  (one  year) i.oo 

OAMfi  OF  BIRDS 35 

QOLDEN  PHEASANT  (Colored  Picture) 35 

LITERATURE  QAMB J5 

OAME  OF  INDUSTRIES 25 

TWENTY-FIVE  PICTURES  (From  Birds  and  Nature)    .50 

The  total  amount  of  value $4.10 


ALL   FOR    ONLY 


$2.00 


BIRDS  AND  NATURE- 


.Monthlj;  48  pages^  8x10  i aches;  per  year,  fl.50.    A  maffasine  deroted  to 


nature,  and  iUnatratedbr  color  photofraphy.  It  is  the  only  periodical  in 
the  world  which  publishes  pictures  of  birds,  animals,  insects,  flowers, 
planu,  etc.,  in  natural  colors.    Eiffht  f  nll-pag-e  plates  each  month. 

**Certainl7  no  periodical,  and  pr^'bably  no  boolc,  on  birds  ever  found 
anything  like  such  favor  with  the  public  as  Bimds  and  Natumx."— ^t^MiMr 
Post,  Hem  Tork,  ' 

REVIEW  OP  EDUCATION— An  educational  review  of  rsTiews. 

OAflE  OP  BIRDS  TUustrationsof  popular  birds,  in  colors  true  to  nature,  on  52  finely  enameled 

cards  2^x3^^  inches.  Enclosed  in  case  with  full  directions  for  playing.  A 
beantiful  and  fascinating  game. 

A  beautiful  Picture  for  framing.    Printed  in  natural  colors  on  fine  paper 


GOLDEN  PHEASANT 
LITERATURE  GAME 


18x34  inches. 

500  Questions  and  Answers  in  Bnglish  Literature.    100  cards,  2Mz3  inches. 


Interesting  and  instructlTe. 

Educational— 400  Questions  and  Answers  on  the  great  industries  of  our 
country.    100  cards,  TYitZ  inches. 

A  year's  subscription  to  Bisds  and  Natumx  and  Rxtixw  op  Education 
alone  amount  to  aS'SO.  If  you  now  take  either  magazine,  or  both,  your 
subscription  will  be  adranced  one  year. 

A  sABBple  of  both  niAgaaliies  for  a  dlmo  and  two  ponnles— 19  cents  In  stamps.    Send  for  Catalogne* 

A.  W.  MUMFORD,  Publisher,  908  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago. 


OAne  OF  INDUSTRIE: 

REiVIEI\/IBER 


.    OF  BIRDS  OF  LAKESIDE  AND  PRAIRIE,  $J.OO. 

Mt  Dxam  Sim: 

After  having  read  your  late  book  entitled  **  Birds  of  Lakeside  and  Prairie,'*  I  am  conrinced  that  it  will 
have  a  large  sale  because  you  hare  succesded  la  making  indirectly  a  strong,  sympathetic  appeal  to  humanity 
in  a  most  charming  manner  for  the  presenratlon  of  the  feathered  tribes.  For  this  reason  your  work  forms  the 
Tery  best  working  tool  for  all  societies  organised  for  the  protection  of  birds,  because  the  gentle,  persuasire 
style  of  your  writing  will  produce  better  and  more  permanent  results  in  missionary  work  than  all  the  laws 
enacted  for  that  purpose.  ALEXANDER  J.  RUDOLPH, 

Chicago,  Dec.  9, 1901.  Ass*t  Librarian  Newberry  Library. 

1     000     WOPCiS     TO  SPELL,  HARK,  USE  AND  DEFINE. 
flexible  Binding,  15e.    Speelnl  prloes  for  einss  nse.  • 

The  list  Is  the  result  of  actual  experience.  Words  misspelled  by  teachers  In  their  corie- 
siwndence  and  words  misused  by  teachers  during  tIsUs  at  their  schools,  were  jotted  down,  and 
tneee,  with  a  few  from  examination  papers,  make  the  list. 

The  arrangement  is:  The  word  spelled.  The  word  marked  according  to  Webster.  A 
definition  or  a  sentence  In  which  the  word  Is  correctly  used.  Pages  of  ruled  paper  for  preserva- 
tion of  troublesome  words  are  added  as  part  of  the  book. 

Designed  for  use  in  Summer  Scnools  and  Institutes.  It  Is  prorlng  Terr  popular  with 
advanced  classes  la  spelling,  in  academies  and  high  schools.  It  is  just  the  book  for  the  Seventh 
and  Eighth  Qrades,  and  fo*-  advanced  pupils  in  Country  Schools. 

It  was  indeed  an  inspiration  for  tne  day  to  be  opened,  as  It  always  was,  with  a  lesson  that 
was  universally  prepared,— an  Inspiration  not  only  to  the  student  teachers,  but  as  well  to  the 
instructors,  who,  I  may  confess,  were  sometimes  put  to  shame  by  the  wonderful  animation  dis- 
played by  the  students  toward  this  part  of  their  work.  I  feel  certain  that  this  new  book  will 
receive  a  hearty  welcome  by  teachers  and  puplig.— i?.  E.  Mclniire,  Smperimitndent  of  Schools, 


SCHOOL  JOURNAL  COMPANY,  Minneapolis.  Minn. 


SOUTHWESTERN  ^  TEftCHERS  ^  ftGENCY. 

ThO   SOU'th   Ond   WoS't   ^^^^  better  advantages  to  aspiring  teachers  than 

any  other  section.   Thb  Soothwbstbsn  TxACBxas 

AosNCT,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  does  a  very  successful  business  in  that  field.    For  full  information 
write  to  CLAUD  J.  BELL,  Proprietor. 
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'*  Birds  of  Lakeside  and  Prairie/'  just  off  the  press  of  A.  W.  Mumford,  is  the 
work  of  Edward  B.  Clark,  a  Chicago  newspaper  man,  who  has  made  a  name  for 
himself  as  a  writer  on  bird  life.  The  book  is  splendidly  illustrated  with  sixteen 
full-page  color  photographs.  These  studies  of  bird-life  should  be  of  peculiar 
interest  to  Chicagoans,  for  they  were  made  right  here  in  the  city  parks  and  in 
the  suburbs.  The  true  home  of  the  bird  is  the  country,  but  the  feathered 
visitors  do  not  entirely  forsake  their  city  friends.  Indeed,  Mr.  Clark  has  found 
an  astonishing  variety  of  them  and  is  a  mighty  hunter — with  the  opera-glass. 
He  is  alone  in  his  work  here  in  the  West  and  has  done  for  our  birds  what 
Bradford  Torrey  and  others  have  accomplished  in  the  East.  The  narrative  of 
his  hunting  trips  is  interesting  and  has  a  distinctive  literary  charm. —  Ckicaga 
Inter- Ocean. 

I  have  nothing  but  words  of  praise  for  your  magazine.  Besides  being 
instructive  and  entertaining  it  contains  the  finest  colored  illustrations  of  birds ». 
animals,  etc.,  I  have  ever  seen.  I  shall  certainly  dp  all  I  can  for  you  in  the  way 
of  introducing  your  books.  Mrs.  Milton  Koons. 

Walnutport,  Pa.,  Dec.  7,  1901. 


Birds  and  Nature  fills  a  long  felt  want  with  me,  and  I  do  not  mean  ta 
miss  a  number.  Respectfully, 

Sharon,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  3,  1901.  Luman  Carl. 

V  

BOUND  VOLUMES  OF 

"BIRDS  AND  NATURE" 

Do  yott  wish  to  know  about  tlie  volumes  of  BIRDS 
and  NATURE?      Read   these   words   of   ptaiset 

Enclosed  find  money  order  for  f8,  for  which  please  send  me  fonr  double  volumes,  one-hal^ 
morocco,  Birds  and  NaTurb.    I  shall  want  Vol.  9  and  10  when  complete. 

Clemson  College,  S.  C.»  April  29,  1901.  P.  H.  Roi«FS. 

Books  received,  and  I  shall  want  Vol.  9  and  10,  in  half  morocco  as  soon  as  they  are  ont. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  July  7,  1901.  F.  A.  Timby. 

Put  me  on  the  list  for  bound  volumes  as  fast  as  issued. 

Leavenworth,  Kans.,  May  6,  1901.  Paui,  B.  Johnson. 

Hereafter  please  send  me  the  bound  volumes  as  soon  as  they  come  out. 

Youngstown,  Ohio,  Nov.  22,  1901.  Wm.  W.  Zimmbrman. 

Enclosed  find  check  for  my  subscription  to  Birds  and  Nature  and  for  binding  two  vol* 
umes  of  my  books.  These  magazines  are  a  delight,  and  though  I  have  little  time  to  peruse 
them  at  present,  shall  have  them  bound  and  reserve  them  for  a  delightful  future  treat. 

Yours  truly, 

Louisville,  Ky.,  Nov.  4,  1901.      ^^^^^^^^___  Hattib  L.  Hkft. 

Set  of  ten  Volumes,  cloth,      ...        $10.00 
Set  of  five  Double  Volumes,  half  mofocco,    -    tO«00 


A.  W.  MUMFORD,  Publisher 
203  Michigan  Avenue  6HICAGO 
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=PRAISE    POR= 


BIRDS  AND  NATURE 

C$1  .SO.) 

BIRDS  AND  NATURE,  pabllihed  by  A.  W.  Mamford,  Cbicaeo  (|i. 50  per  year),  la  a 
beaati/ol  maeaiiiie  devoted  to  nature  study,  with  birds  as  the  chief  attraction.  At  leaat  four 
bird-plates  printed  in  natural  colors  appear  In  each  lasne.  Birdi'  eggs,  flowers,  msmmals,  Gsb, 
iniects,  frnits,  shells,  minerals  and  gems  all  find  a  place  on  its  pages.  The  reading  matter  is 
ezcelleat.  The  tna|;azlnc  should  have  tnanj  readers  among  children  and  young  people,  as  it 
cannot  (ail  to  exemise  a  fine  educative  Inflncnce.^  Efiviorlh  Herald. 

a£bekt'a"  BoTT.  ■ 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  17,  1901. 

I  am  exceedingly  pleased  with  tbe  publication— BIRDS  AND  NATURE— it  is  by  far  tbe 
best  of  the  kind  I  have  ever  seen  and  affords  a  continnal  source  of  amnsement  and  Instruction 
to  my  family.     The  monthly  numbers  are  eagerly  watched  for  and  mentally  devoured. 

Bmsaets,  Ont.,  Dec.  5,  1901.  W.  M.  Sinclair. 

The  BIRDS  AND  NATURE  magazine  has  recently  reached  the  boy  and  it  gives  me  pleas- 
ure to  assure  you  of  the  delight  be  finds  in  the  publication.  Hbnkv  £.  Tavlok. 

University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  a?,  1901. 

Every  lover  of  Nature  and  Art  must  commend  the  beauty  and  value  o(  BIRDS  AND  NA- 
TURE.    We  eagerly  look  forward  to  the  arrival  of  each  new  copy.       BHNBDICTINS  SiSXBKS. 

School  of  St.  Mary,  Winona,  111.,  Oct.  30,  1901. 

I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  BIRDS  AND  NATURE  tince  it  waa  first  issued  and  like  it  bet- 
ter than  ever.  Emgward  Jsfsbn. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Oct.  29,  1901. 

A.  W.  MUMFOr^D,  Publislner, 

£03   Mlcblgon   flveQue,   Cblcago. 

OP  BIRD  LORB  IN  JINQLBS.       60  CmU. 

"Bird  IlBSlM,"  bj  Bdward  B.  Clark,  is  a  plctora  book  whicli  m>r  be  partlenlailj  comiiHBdad  lot  Its  ex- 
callaat  colond  plclarti  of  blrti  wUcta  hsT*  avldsatlr  baas  pbotoirapbad  from  Ufa.  A  word  af  latTodnctlon 
uplalam  that  0DI7  those  blnU  wers  aelacted  wlioaa  tnlU  or  uaia*  lant  UuoiaBlTes  raodll;  to  tbe  ^ItIbs  01 
same  point  to  the  doKiiptlTS  Tana.  Let  the  ihTtkailciana  apeak  forltealt.  It  has  a  nuiral  tralT.batare  we 
ttalolng  the  aare  ot  fntDra  poet*? 

Drop  a  tear  for  the  Herons,  wboas  faathar*  an  snowr, 

Tot  woman  hat  fonod  tbal  for  bonnet*  ibnj'nthowj; 

And  IS  wben  ehe  Bnea  to  tbe  milliner^  maTt, 

At  the  flat  of  fasBioa  (be  hardens  ber  bean. 

Neetinr  harons  an  elaln  vllb  no  pang  of  r«f  ret, 

To  maka  certain  mllad*  ma;  «*at  bar  aigrette. 

Mar  banntad  she  tie  till  she  draw*  her  l>*t  bnalb. 

With  Ibe  crlee  of  bird  babae  ilowt?  etarrlBr  to  death. 
Howerei,  tbe  flne  akatcba*  win  tfocb  th*  lltd*  on«*  to  reconlu  wood packats,  ntwple*,  brown  tbrasbaiB, 
hoaa*  wrens,  thrlkae  and  whip-poor-will*,  and  so  this  Chiielmaa  Iwoh  hai  a  mlsaloa. — r*-»m  Cticagu  Ptil. 


IIB  Glsrk  SIrttl.  Chloi|0,  Itls. 


ABC  Book  of  Birds. 

A  Book  for  Children,  both  large  and  small,  price  $1.00. 

Miss  Judd,  in  this,  has  prepared  a  book  that  will  be  a  delight  to  every  child  and  will  be 
intensely  interesting  to  every  adult  lover  of  birds.  Every  letter  of  the  alphabet  is  illus- 
trated by  a  beautiful  colored  picture  of  a  bird,  whose  name  begins  with  that  initial.  A 
fun-provoking  rhyme  given,  with  each  picture  for  the  children,  a  short  prose  description 
makes  them  interesting  to  the  adult.  Miss  Judd,  principal  of  one  of  the  public  schools  in 
Minneapolis,  is  already  well  known  as  author  of  ''Classic  Myths*'  and  **Wigwam  Stories." 

Mary  Catherine  Judd  has  written  an  A  B  C  book  of  birds,  which  contains  twenty-six 
as  handsome  colored  plates  of  as  strikingly  plumaged  birds  as  it  is  possible  for  the  color 
photographic  art  to  produce.  The  first  illustration  is  that  of  a  fine  specimen  of  the  vreat 
bald  eagle  backed  by  the  American  flag.  To  make  the  bird  fit  the  first  letter  of  the  alpha- 
bet it  is  called,  as  rightly  it  should  be,  the  American  bald  eagle.  Among  the  other  birds 
shown  are  the  gorgeous  flamingo,  the  resplendent  cardinal,  the  ruby-throated  hummer, 
the  great  diving  loon,  the  familiar  meadowlark,  and  the  practically  extinct  wild  pigeon. 
Miss  Judd  has  given  a  catching  little  rhyme  with  each  bird,  as  well  as  an  accurate  prose 
description  of  the  bird  and  its  habits.  The  color  scheme  of  both  covers  is  beautiful.  The 
bluejav  adorns  the  front  of  the  book,  while  the  cardinal,  as  natural  as  life,  lends  his  beauty 
to  the  back.    No  better  child's  book  can  be  fonnd,— Chicago  Record- Herald, 

The  '!AB  C  Book  of  Birds"  is  designed  for  children,  large  or  smal!,  with  nonsense 
rhymes  for  little  ones  and  prosy  sense  for  older  ones.  Every  letter  in  the  alphabet  is 
represented  by  a  bird,  beginning  with  the  American  bald  eagle  and  ending  with  the  soo- 
200,  or  mourning  dove.  There  is  a  jingle  for  each  bird  and  the  author  then  tells  in  prose 
some  interesting  facts  about  the  bird  represented.  The  book  is  an  instructive  as  well  as 
pleasant  one  for  children,  who  can  learn  therefrom  many  things  about  birds.  The  same 
publisher  has  issued  a  very  attractive  bird  calendar  for  1902,  which  sells  for  50  cents. — 
uHca  Ptess^  New  York, 

Photographs  of  birds  in  natural  attitudes  and  colored  in  exact  imitation  of  the  real 
colors  of  the  feathers,  and  combinations  of  colors  peculiar  to  our  wild  songsters,  are  the 
features  which  recommend  the  *'A  B  C  of  Birds"  to  the  little  folks.  It  is  hardly  enough 
to  say  that  the  pictures  reflect  life,  for  they  are  so  remarkably  good.  Mary  Catherine 
Jadd,  the  sponsor  of  the  book,  has  written  nonsense  rhymes  for  the  little  ones  and  prosj 
sense  for  older  ones.  The  paragraph  intended  for  the  grown-ups  gives  the  Latin  and  com- 
mon names  of  the  bird,  something  about  its  habits  and  its  home.  The  nonsense  rhyme 
begins  with  the  letter  of  the  alphabet,  and  jingles  the  words  together  in  a  way  which 
children  love  to  hear. — Chicago  Evening  Post. 

This  **  A  B  C  Book  of  Birds,"  as  its  title  indicates,  is  a  volume  treating  of  birds,  and 
primarily  intended  for  children.  The  order  of  the  alphabet  is  followed  in  the  selection  of 
birds  for  description.  Thus  the  letter  A  represents  the  American  bald  eagle,  B  the  blue j  ay » 
C  the  cardinal  grosbeak,  and  so  on  throughout  the  alphabet. 

The  descriptions  are  in  rhymes  of  from  one  to  five  stansas,  easily  comprehended  and 
memorised  by  the  child.  Bach  of  tl^ese  descriptions  also  acquaints  the  child  with  some 
of  the  most  prominent  characteristics  of  the  bird  described.  Moreover,  each  description  is 
accompanied  by  a  full  paflfe  illustration  of  the  bird  described,  the  illustration  faithfully 
reproducing  the  form,  coloring,  and,  whenever  possible,  the  size  also  of  the  bird. 

For  children  this  volume  is  not  only  exceedingly  attractive  but  also  instructive.  At 
the  same  time  that  the  alphabet  is  being  learned  the  memory  is  being  exercised  as  the 
rhymes  by  repetition  are  being  committed,  and  the  rhymes  almost  unconsciously  famil- 
iarize the  child  with  the  principal  characteristics  of  the  birds  descrit>ed. 

And  the  book  is  not  without  its  adaptation  to  older  people,  for  each  illustration  and 
child's  rhyme  is  followed  bv  a  page  paragraph  giving  a  more  technical  description  for 
maturer  intellects. — Denver  Post, 

For  the  very  little  ones  Miss  Mary  Catherine  Judd  has  prepared,  and  A.  W.  Mumford 
of  Chicago  has  published,  "  The  A  B  C  Book  of  Birds."  The  illustrations  in  color  are 
marvels  of  the  lithographer's  art,  presenting  the  various  birds  in  all  the  brilliancy  of  their 
coloring,  and  in  surroundings,  as  to  color,  true  to  life.  Each  illustration  is  accompanied 
by  a  few  lines  of  verse  for  the  child,  while  on  the  opposite  page  is  a  prragraph  in  prose 
giving  the  scientific  name  of  the  bird  and  a  few  lines  of  scientific  information  about  them 
which  will  h^lp  the  grown-ups  to  explain  the  pictures  more  intelligently  to  the  little  ones. 
— Minneapolis  Journal, 
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An  Alphabet  of  Cotntnendation  for 
Birds  and  Nature  ($1.50) 


An  admirmble  mBiraziae  aad  I  shall  commend  it  to  others.  Wm.  D.  Hbybk. 

BlUabetb,  S,  J.,  April  10»  1901. 

**  BiKDt  AND  Natukb  Is  the  most  beantif  nl  and  instmctiTe  magaziae  I  have  ever  seen. 

Galien,  Mich.,  June  4,1901.  trAUKA  B.  Hobbs. 

Gontinne  the  mag'asiiie.    We  are  all  delighted  with  it.  Mas.  Russbll  Tbatbb. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  May  4, 1901. 

Deliffbted  with  erery  number  of  the  maffasine,  Fbbd  W.  Dbarn bsi. 

Cincinnati,  C,  Sept.  17, 1901. 

Excellent  magazine  and  would  proTS  a  blessing  in  STery  home,  especiallj  where  there  are 
children.  D.  TBOMPSOit. 

GranTille,  C,  Dec.,  17, 1901. 

Find  7onr  pictures  most  useful  in  kinderffarten.    The  children  admire  them.    Thej  are  Tery 
artistic  and  beautifully  colored.  Maud  A.  Wmiobt. 

RoBbury,  Mass.,  April  27, 1901. 

Greatly  pleased  with  the  book,  and  the  more  pleased  the  more  birds  yon  put  into  it. 

San  Auffustine,  Tex.,  July  9, 1901.  Rbv.  Gbo.  Cbockbt. 

Hare  been  in  national  history  work  for  twenty  years  and  must  say  Bibds  and  Maturb  surpasses 
any  publication  so  far  for  the  student  of  nature.  Da.  J.  B.  OLiciTBD. 

Tnckerton,  M.  J.,  June  17, 1901. 

I  must  hsTe  Bibds.    Keep  sendinir  it,  please.  F.  G.  Siicpson. 

Fort  WiUiams,  Caaada,  April  4, 190L 

Just  the  thluff  we  hare  been  lookinf  for.   Bzbdb  avd  Natvbb  fills  a  long  felt  want.    Send 
vol.  10  as  soon  as  ready.  Toic  Rbid. 

Anadarko,  Okla.,  Dec  3, 1901. 

Kinderirarten,  school  and  college  ought  to  be  the  better  for  Bibds  and  Natubb.    My  pupils 
know  every  little  bird  neighbor  from  association  with  the  different  numbers  of  the  magazine. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Dec  15, 1901.  Constancb  Lbboy. 

I4ke  your  paper  Tsry  much  and  receive  your  little  magasine  each  month  gladly.    Some  of  the 
booke  have  very  nice  stories  In  them.    Some  of  the  boys  here  ia  this  school  like  your  books,  too. 
Phu«t>mer  Farm,  Salem,  Mass.,  April  10, 1901.  B.  C  Haskbll. 

More  than  pleased  with  your  magazine.  Mas.  R.  Watbbs. 

Mnhlteo,  Wash.,  April  17, 1901. 

None  of  our  maigazines  give  more  pleasure  than  Bibds  and  Natubb.    It  is  delightful. 

Rnmford,  R.  I.,  Oct.  10, 1901.  Claba  B.  Walkbb. 

One  of  the  most  helpful  magazines  published.    We  would  not  be  without  it.       M.  H.  Abbott. 
Whatcom,  Wash.,  April  23, 1901. 

Pictures  are  fiae.    I  wish  all  my  friends  could  have  them.  Miss  8.  B.  Covsbt. 

Wahjamega,  Mich.,  July  3, 1901. 

Oaite  delightful  every  month  is  the  visit  of  Bibds  and  Natubb.    Send  it  on  another  year. 
Dayton,  O.,  Dec,  5, 1901.  Bbn  Johnson. 

Bight  well  have  yon  succeeded  in  making  a  start  to  popularise  bird  study  in  your  delightful, 
iBstructlTe,  entertaining  Bibds  and  Natubb.    LoBg  may  the  magazine  live. 

Bast  Springfield,  O.,  Dec.  30, 1901.  Wic.  Montoombby. 

Strictly  np-to^ate  is  your  publication,  Bibdb  and  Natubb,  and  to  my  knowledge  there  is 
nothing  better  in  iu  line.  O.  M.  Ulbicb. 

Ionia,  Mich.,  Nov.  16, 1901. 

The  pictures  are  very  life-like  and  the  articles  are  most  interesting  and  instmctiTS. 

Anderson,  Ind.,  Nov.  12, 1901.  P.  J.  Casbt. 

Unless  I  could  have  Bibds  and  Natubb  to  refer  to  constantly,  I  should  never  care  to  teach 
another  day.  Bditb  Valbntinb. 

Northboro,  Mass.,  Oct.  4, 1901. 

Tery  marked  is  the  improvement  in  your  publication,  Bibdb  and  Natubb. 

CaUklll,  N.  T.,  April  26, 1901.  C.  H.  Van  Obdbn. 

We  find  the  magazine  invaluable  in  our  work.  Aoassiz  Ass*n,  Chap.  233  (A). 

Baltimore,  Md.,  April  19, 1901. 

Xtra  fine  is  your  magazine,  Bibds  and  Natubb.    The  childrea  enjoy  it  very  much. 

Rockford,  111.,  Oct.  10, 1901.  E.  L.  Jbnks. 

Tour  paper  is  certainly  fine.  Babl  Mbndanball. 

Mendenhall,  Pa.,  Aprtl  4, 1901. 

Zealous  oversight  is  a  pronounced  characteristic  of  the  management  of  Bibds  and  Natubb. 
New  York,  Nov.  30, 1901.  John  Dickbt. 


SI.  W.  Jfllimfei-d,  f^ttblishei* 

203  f\icbi9ap  Av«.  . . .  Cbicajo 
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I  enclose  check  for  renewal  subscription  to  Birds  and*  Nature 
and  for  bound  volumes.  I  would  feel  that  there  was  something 
missing  in  my  journey  through  life  if  1  did  not  receive  Birds  and 
Nature. 

Pittsburg,  Dec.  23,  1901.  W.  G.  Schirmer. 


Davenport,  I  a. 

1  enclose  money  order  in  payment  of  my  subscription  to  Birds 
and  Nature,  the  finest  publication  of  its  kind  1  have  ever  s^en.  I 
would  not  do  without  it.  Yours  truly, 

Nov.  23,  1 90 1 .  Gertrude  A.  Wynes. 


Enclosed!  send  you  post-office  order  for  $1,  for  which  please 
send  me  Child-Study  Monthly  for  one  year,  commencing  with  the 
July  number. 

Sydney,  Australia,  Sep.  6th,  1901.  E.  J.  Forbes. 


I  have  derived  much  information  and  pleasure  from  your  magazine 
and  can  not  do  without  it  in  my  work  at  school. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Dec.  27,  1901.  A.  Hermes. 


iWi^WWIN^^ 


Tite  Orip 
Wrea.viiig: 
Needle  • .  • 


The  Strongest,  Most  Pliable 

ft 

and  Surest  Needle  yet 
offered 

For  Kindergarten  Weaving 

Net  Price  per  Dozen,  60c. 


Kindergarten  Material- 


Lanes  Liquid  Color, 

8-2  6z.  Bottle,  $t«25. 


The  Best,  Cheapest,  Most  Gmvenient  Color 
foe  ChUdren's  Use. 


J.  L.  HAMMETT  COMPANY, 


70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  Qty. 


352  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass 


W^MMMh^lS^^ 
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typical  forest  trees  in  Pbotograpiire  9x12. 


Tirtt  $eri«. 

SccmM  $eri«. 

Cbira  $cri«. 

I. 

Black  Oak. 

I.    Red  Oak. 

I.    White  Oak. 

a. 

White  Pliie. 

J.    Silver  Leaf  Poplar. 

J.    Btack  Waiout 

3« 

American  Elm. 

3*    Hickory. 

3.    Horae  Chestnot. 

4* 

Lombardy  Poplar. 

4.    Hard  Maple. 

4 .    Basswood  or  Uoden. 

5* 

Tamarack. 

5.    Br  Balaam. 

5*    Black  Aah. 

6. 

5oft  Maple. 

6.   White  Ash. 

6.    Botteruiit. 

?• 

WiUow. 

7.   White  Cedar. 

7*    Locuat. 

8. 

White  Blfch. 

8.    Beech. 

8.    Bittemat  Hickory. 

1 

40c.  a  Series;  the  Thi*ee  Series,  $1.00,  postpaid. 

1  heartily  approye  of  the  idea  and  Sirs:— Enclosed  please  find  a  check 

think  the  j^otographs  will  do  a  great  deal  for  f  i5.oo»  for  which  please  forward  copies 

of  good.    The  tree  habit  with  tnmk  and  of  yonr  publication.    They  are  just  what 

leai  habit  is  admirable.  we  need.          Yours  truly, 

John  M.  Coultbr,  G.  Straubbmhullbr, 

Dept  of  Botany^  University  of  Chicago.  Associate  Superintendent,  New  York. 

No  teacher  should  be  without  a  set  of  these  Forest  Trees. 

SPECIAL  OFFER— Birds   and   Naturb    one  year  and   a   complete  set    of    these 

Trees  for  only  92.00. 

A.  W.  MUMFOBD,  Publisher,  203  Michigran  Ave.,  Chicagro. 

Does  This  Offer  Take?   Somewhat! 

Your  ofTer  came  to  me  some  time  ago,  but  I  was  unable  to 
avail  myself  of  it  until  now.  However,  I  wish  my  subscription  to 
begin  with  the  October  number  and  I  think  that  it  will  amount 
to  the  same  thing.  I  also  wish  the  three  sets  of  typical  Forest 
Trees  in  photogravure.  I  enclose  the  $2  for  the  magazine  and 
the  pictures.  MABEL  REED  BEN  WAY. 

N.  Towanda,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  17,  1901. 

Enclosed  please  find  $2  for  BIRDS  AND  NATURE  and  a 
complete  set  of  Forest  Trees. 

OLIVER  H.  HAM. 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  Dec.  20,  1901. 

Enclosed  please  find  check  for  BIRDS  AND  NATURE  one 
year  and  a  complete  set  of  Trees  for  the  Staples  Schools. 

H.  L.  WALDRON. 
Staples,  Minn.,  Dec.  11,  igoi. 

A.  W.  MUMFORD,  Publisher. 
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EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW,  $3.00 
REVIEW  OF  EDUCATION,  1.00 


)  ""Elf""  (bd.UU 


"  We  Had  tha  Educatiomai,  Review  ftbmolulelj  iadiapentable  at  everj 
tnm. "—Michael  B.Sadler,  Director  of  Special  Inquiries  and  Reporta,  Board 
of  Education,  London,  England.     September  13,  1901. 

"  To  men  like  myaelf  it  is  a  aort  of  working  library.  Ita  volnmea  atand 
alwaja  at  my  elbow."— Prof eaaor  Paul  H.  Hatina,  Harvard  Unirersitj. 

"  The  Educationai,  Kaviaw  gains  Id  strength  monthly.  I  value  the 
work  aa  highly  aa  any  edncational  work  I  have  among  aome  thousand 
books."— Fred  W.  Atkinaon,  Superintendent  of  Public  Inatruction,  Manila, 
Philippine  Islanda. 

"It  isdiCBcnlt  to  aee  how  the  Eddcatiomai,  RRVtBwcould  be  made  more 
easeatial  for  na  teachers  and  executives." — President  Charles  F.  Thwing, 
Wcatern  Reaerve  Univeralty,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

"I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  the  Review  since  it  started,  and  hope  to 
continue — well,  not  until  it  ends, but  until  I  go  out  of  education  and  teach* 
ing."— Will  8.  Monroe,  State  Normal  School,  Westfield,  Mass. 

"The  broadest  and  moat  able  of  the  American  periodicals  devoted  to 
education."— A'* W  Vork  Timet. 

"  An  educational  magazine  of  which  the  teaching  profession  maywell 
be  proud.  There  Is  nothing  better  in  educational  journalism  in  any  country, 
and  It  has  an  editor  who  hasconvictiona,  andthecoursgeof  them." — Sdtool 
and  Home  Education,  Bloomington,  111. 

"  The  Rkview  has  from  the  first  issue  taken  its  place  at  the  head  of 
American  periodicals  devoted  to  education.  It  is,  indeed,  the  first  educa- 
tional paper  in  America  to  win  for  our  country  the  respect  of  educationalists 
abroad."— ■yiiMma/0//V^a;r0OtYpsilantl,  Mich. 


A.  W.  MUMrORD,  203  Michigan  Avenue.  Ghlcafto. 


Oxo.  J.  Chami 


of 

the 

World. 

CmCAQO-ST.  PAUL-MINNEAPOLIS 

The  St.  Paul   Road. 

(Chlcsvo,  HllwankM  A  St.  Paal  JLj.\ 

Eqtiipjicnt  and  Service 
Uocqaakd. 


PRAISE  FOR  BIRDS  AND  NATURE  ($1.50) 

I  am  deliffhted  with  eyery  nnmber  of  tbe  magazine.  Fred.  V.  Dearness. 

Cincinnati,  O.  Sept.,  17,  1901. 

I  asanre  yon,  I  thank  yon  very  mnch  for  yonr  Terr  kind  and  generons  offer  renewal  Birds 
AND  Nature,  which  I  cheerfully  accept.  I  will  enclose  a  P.  O.  O.  for  Five  Dollars  for  the 
52  back  numbers  of  Birds  akd  Nature,  and  for  the  nnmbers  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
After  that  I  hope  to  become  a  subscriber  to  the  very  neat  and  deserved  popular  magazine 
Birds  akd  Natxtre.  O.  w.  Jamieson, 

Vancouver,  B.  C.,  Oct.  i,  1901.  Prln.  Mt.  Pleasant  School. 

I  enclose  a  check  for  $6;  for  back  numbers  Birds  and  Nature,  $s\  for  the  coming  year,  |i. 
Tannersville,  N.  Y.»  Sept.  25,  1901.  ^    Fisher  Wood. 

We  prize  the  magazine  Birds  and  Nature  greatly  and  intend  to  continue  our  subscription 
indefinitely.  Mrs.  Mary  Grace  Canfield. 

Dover,  Me.,  April  2,  1901. 

Yonr  magazine  has  given  me  the  greatest  pleasure  ever  since  I  took  it.  I  look  forward 
each  month  to  its  appearance  and  read  it  through  from  cover  to  cover. 

Peabody,  Mass.,  March  38,  1901.  David  M.  Cheney. 

I  received  the  different  nnmbers  of  Birds  and  Nature  sent  me  by  you  in  very  sood  shape, 
for  which  I  truly  thank  you.  I  appreciate  the  little  paper  very  mnchv  and  shall  oo  whatever 
lies  in  my  power  to  increase  its  circulation  and  popularity.  G.  W.  Jamieson. 

Vancouver,  B.  C,  Oct.  14,  1901. 

Please  find  enclosed  Money  Order  of  Five  Dollars  for  the  complete  set  of  Birds  and 
Nature  from  January,  1897,  to  December,  1901.  A.  M.  Drew. 

Bl  Dorado,  Calif.,  Oct.  16,  1901. 

I  ran  across  a  stray  copy  of  vonr  masazine  for  Tune,  containing  in  addition  to  good  reading 
and  pictures,  several  offers  of  which  I  tc3ce  the  following  if  they  sail  hold  good:  Offer  No.  6, 
all  the  magazines  to  December,  1901,  at  $$,  and  one  year's  subiscription  from  then  at  $1.50  and 
premium  Birth  of  the  American  Flag,  No.  4.    I  enclose  M.  O.  for  amount.       H.  K.  Bc^ert. 

Mesa,  Colo.,  Sept.  24,  1901. 

The  masazine  is  one  of  the  finest  I  have  ever  seen  of  its  kind.  Effie  E.  Littlefield. 

No.  Tisbury,  Mass.,  Sept.  28,  1901. 

$4.20  FOR  S2.10 

Another  Combination  Offer  tiiat  Means  Sometiiing. 


BIRDS  AND  NATURB  OM  yew $i.50^ 

•Tea  Beck  Nunibere  BIRDS  AND  NATURB 1.50 

60  Colored  Plctnree  ffroiB  BIRDS  AND  NATURB i.JO 

The  totel  aiiioimt  off  veloe $4.30 


ALL  FOR 

S2.10 


BIRDS  AND  NATURB.  Moathly;  48>|MifSS,  8x10  laches ;  per  yaar,  #1.50.  A  mmratia*  dtrotcd  to 
aatara,  aad  illostratcd  by  colorad  photoffrapby.  It  Is  the  only  periodical  la  tho  world  that  pabUshss  plctana 
of  birds,  aaimals.  Insects,  flowsrs,  plaats,  etc.  In  aataral  colors.   Elffht  fall-paffo  plates  each  moath. 

>^**  It  it  one  of  the  moat  beantlfnl  and  Intefeetinf  pnbllcatlont  yet  attempted  la  this  direction.  It  has 
other  attractions  In  addition  to  iu  beanty,  and  mnet  win  ite  way  to  popular  favor.  I  wish  the  frftndt^me  little 
auffasiae  abnndaat  proeperity.*«-CAa«,%  SAhtm4r,  StaU  Supi.,Albi,i^,N.  T.  MMmu^m^ium  ticu« 

^  *VJ.?"  ^%^^  certainly  hit  npon  a  method  of  reprodnclnr  nataral  colors  with  remarkable  fidelity  to  aatnie.** 

.      J*  T?**'  mansine  haa  certainly  had  a  phenomenal  saccesa,  aad  It  Is  entirely  worthy  of  Ite  cordial  reoep- 
tloa.**— 7.  A.  AtUm^  EdUcr  **Tk€  Ami?* 

**  Most  of  the  plctnree  are  aetonlahinfly  food.  I  like  them  so  well  that  I  shall  pat  them  np  on  the  walls 
of  my  rustic  retreat«*SUb8idee.***—7«ibi&«rrMvi#.  f  r  » 

**  When  one  considers  the  low  price  at  which  yon  sell  Bibds,  the  number  and  ezeelleace  of  the  plates  are 
snrprlslaff,  nod  I  tmat  that  your  efforts  to  popularise  tbe  study  of  omltholory.  maj  meet  with  the  sucosss  It 

so  well  deeerTes.»»--r.  M.  Cka/mam,  AMSPcimiTidiipr  "JA*  Ami  J*  '  ^  ^^ 

» 

*▲  bound  Tolnme  of  Bikds  ain>  Matubs  may  be  substituted  for  ths  ten  back  nambers. 

A  eemple  off  this  megezliie  eod  off  The  Review  off  Education  for  a  dime  and 
two  penoiee  ~ij  ceota  in  atampa*    Send  ffor  catalogue. 

A.  W.  MUMFORD,  PubUsher.  ^03  Michigan  Aviniue,  Chicago. 
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Standard  Literature  for  Schools 

A  Series  ot  Choice  Boolcs  for  Glass  Reading  and  School  Libraries. 

AMERICAN  HISTORY.  Pa^r.^ci^th. 

Deerslayer  (Cooper),  No.  8 For  5th  and  6th  Years |  .20    $  .30 

Dntchman's  Fireside  (Pauldiog),  No.  44 For  6th  and  7th  Years 12}4  -so 

Grandfather's  Chair  (Hawthorne).  No.  46 For  6th  Year 20  .30 

Horse-Show  Robinson  (Kennedy),  No.  10 For  6th  and  7th  Years 20  .30 

Knickerbocker  Stories  (Irving),  No.  23 For  7th  and  8th  Years. .I2>^  .20 

Last  of  the  Mohicans  (Cooper),  No.  29 For  7th  Year 20  .30 

Pilot  (Cooper),  No.  2 • For  6th  and  7th  Years 20  .30 

Spy  (Cooper),  No.  i For  6th  and  7th  Years I2>^  .20 

Water  Witch  (Cooper),  No.  27 For  7th  Year 20  .30 

Westward  Ho!  (Kingsley),  No.  33 For  7th  and  8th  Years 20  .30 

Yemassee  (Simms),  No.  32 For  7th  and  8th  Years 20  .30 

BNQLISH  AND  5C0TTi3H  HISTORY. 

Harold  (Bulwer-Lytton),  No.  12 For8th  Year 20  .30 

Ivanhoe  (Scott),  No.  24 For  7th  Year 20  .30 

Kenilworth  (Scott).  No.  7 For  6th  and  7th  Years 20  .30 

Rob  Roy  (Scott),  No.  3 For  6th  and  7th  Years I2>^  .20 

Tales  of  a  Grandfather  (Scott),  No.  28 For  6th  Year I2>^  .20 

FRENCH,  3PAN15H  AND  ROflAN  HI3T0RY. 

Alhambra  Cj^ri*"'^*  No.  4 For  6th  and  7th  Years I2>4  .20 

Last  Days  c  ^^as  S  Afn./      **  ^  »tton).  No.  38 For  7th  Year 20  .30 

Ninety-Thr                     "^?®           "5   For  7th  Year 20  .30 

Peasant  and  Prince  y^  *f  viojj  j^*     41 For  6th  and  7th  Years 20  .30 

FOR  PRIMARY  GRADES. 

Fairy  Tales  (For  Second  School  Year),  No.  39 For  2d  Year I2>^  .20 

Robinson  Crusoe  (De  Foe),  No.  25 For  3d  and  4th  Years i2>^  .20 

Swiss  Family  Robinson  (Wyss),  No.  35 For  4th  Yesr I2>^  .20 

Wonder  Book  (Hawthorne)  (4  stories).  No.  16 Far  4th  Year i2>^  .20 

FOR  INTERflBDlATE  AND  QRAHHAR  GRADES. 

Black  Beanty  (Sewall).  No.  31 For  5th  and  6th  Yesrs 20  .30 

Christmas  Stories  (Dickens)  No.  5 For  5th  and  7th  Years i2>^  .20 

Gulliver's  Travels  (Swift),  No.  13  For  6th  and  8th  Years I2>^  .20 

Little  Nell  (Dickens),  No.  22 For  6th  and  7th  Years i2)i  .20 

Paul  Dombey  (Dickens),  No.  14 For  6ih  and  7th  Years i2>^  .20 

Pilgrim's  Progress  (Banyan).  No.  30 For  5th  Year I2>4  .20 

Round  the  World  in  Eighty  Days  (Verne)  No.  34 For  5th  Year 20  ,30 

Snow  Image  (Hawthorne),  No.  20 For  5th  Year 12^'^  .20 

Twice  Told  Tales  (Hawthorne),  No.  15 For  7th  and  3th  Years 12/4  .20 

Two  Years  Before  the  Mast  (Dana),  No.  19 For  6th  Year  . 20  .30 

FOR  CRITICAL  STUDY  OP  ENGLISH  IN  GRAMMAR  AND  HIQH  SCHOOLS. 

Courtship  of  Miles  Standish  and  Other  Poems  (LongO  «„,,  ^^  .  ^ 

fellow).  No.  47 J                    '^ 

David  Copperfield's  Childhood  (Dickens),  No.  36 Complete 20  .30 

Enoch  Ard en  and  Other  Poems  (Tennyson),  No.  6 Full  Text .      .I2>^  .20 

Evangeline  (Longfellow),  No.  21 Full  Text I2>^  .20 

Five  Great  Authors  No.  42 Each  Selection  Complete. .     .20  .30 

Goldsmith,  Gray.  Burns  and  Other  Romantic  Poets  of  1  xT;.,*.f-^«  nr.»^^\^*m,  t>/^o«««.       r^i/  ^ 

the  Eighteenth  Century,  No.  48     /  Nineteen  Complete  Poems.    .I2>i  .20 

Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  (Scott),  No  40 Full  Text.   I2>^  .20 

Lady  of  the  Lake  (Scott),  No.  9 Full  Text 20  .30 

Merchant  of  Venice  (Shakespeare),  No.  49 Complete I2>^  .20 

Prisoner  of  Chillon  and  Other  Poems  (Byron),  No.  11 i2yz  .20 

Poems  of  Knightly  Adventure.  No.  26 Each  Selection  Complete. .     .20  .30 

Silas  Marner  (Eliot),  No.  43 Complete 20  .30 

Sketch  Book  (Irving).  No  17 Eight  Complete  Selections    .12;^  .20 

Song  of  Hiawatha  (Longfellow).  No.  37 Full  Text 20  .30 

Vicar  of  Wakefield  (Goldsmith),  No.  45 Complete 2p  .30 

University  Publishing  Co,,  43-47  E.  loth  St.,  New  Vork  Cliy. 
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TERMS  AND  CONDITIONS  OF  PUBLICATION. 

PRIC6.~The  SBbAcription  price  U  oae  dollar  a  jmtLt,  pajable  in  adTaace.  Siofle  copy  tea 
cents. 

POSTAOe  18  PREPAID  by  the  pnbUaher  for  all  snbecriptloae  in  tbe  United  Sutes« 
Canada  and  Mexico.    For  all  other  conntriea  in  the  Foetal  Union,  add  30  cents  for  postage. 

CHANOB  OP  ADDRBSS.— When  a  change  of  addrees  is  ordered,  both  the  new  and  the  old 
addreee  mnst  be  fflren.  Poetmasters  are  not  allowed  to  forward  second-claee  matter  nntll 
poetagv  is  sent  to  prepay  chargee.  It  coets  two  cents  per  copy  to  forward  this  maig'asine. 
Subscribers  who  do  not  obserre  this  rule  shonld  not  ask  ns  to  send  duplicate  copies. 

DISCONTINUANCBS.— If  a  subscriber  wishes  his  mafasine  discontinued  at  the  expiration 
of  his  subscription,  notice  to  that  effect  should  be  eent,  otherwlee  it  is  assumed  that  a  continu- 
ance of  the  suMcription  is  desired. 

HOW  TO  RBMIT.— Remittances  shonld  be  seat  by  check,  draft,  ezprees  order,  or  money 
order,  parable  to  order  of  A.  W.  ICumford.    Cash  shonld  be  eent  in  registered  letter. 

RBC6IPT8.'Remlttancee  are  acknowledged  by  change  of  label  on  wrapper.  Indicating  date 
to  which  subecrlptlon  Is  paid. 

AOBNTS.— we  want  an  energetic,  courteous  agent  in  erery  town  and  county.  Write  for 
terms  and  territory. 

AU  letters  should  be  addreeeed  to  A.  W.  M UMPOBD,  Pabllsher, 

908  MlohlffMft  Ave^  Ohleaffo,  m. 
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of  Bdnoatloa.**    Sent  to  one  or  seTeral  addreeses. 

A.  W.  MUMPOBD. 


BIRDS  AND 

NATURE: 


$1.50 


Your  little  magazine  has  given  me  much 
pleasure  and  the  pictures  have  been  scat- 
tered far  and  wide. 

MISS  S.  GODFREY. 

Annapolis  Royal,  N.  S.,  Jan.  9, 1902. 

Industrial    Pictures. 

Size  6xg  inches. 

At  the  bottom  of  each  picture  Is  printed  a 
brief  description. 

LUMBERING  SET,  TEN  CENTS 


I^nmber  Camp 
Sawlnff  Trees 
Hauling  Logs 
Steam  Log  Loader 


A  Log  Jam 

Log  Thawing  Pond 

A  Lumber  Plant 

A  Typical  LumberYard 


Railway  Logging  in  a     Receiving  Docks 


Forest 
Before  tlie  Drive 


Home  Interior 


A.  W.  MUMPORD,  Publisher, 
ao3  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago,  lii. 


FOR  75  CENTS 

We  will  send  the  following  thre<^ 
games  to  one  address,  prepaid.  Or 
any  one  game  sent  upon  receipt  of 
price 

LITERATURE  QAME,  by  A.  W.  Mumford. 
500  questions  and  answers  on  English  and 
American  Literature.  100  cards,  2%  z  3 
inchesi    Pricct  25  cents. 

QAME  OP  INDUSTRIES.  400  questions  and 
answers  on  the  great  industries  of  our 
country.  100  cards,  2X  z  3  inches.  Price, 
25  cents. 

QAME  OP  BIRDS.  Illustrations  of  popular 
birds  in  colors,  true  to  nature,  on  SI  finely 
enameled  cards,  1%  z  %%  inches.  Makes 
the  identification  of  our  birds  simple  and 
positive.    Pf2cc»  35  cents. 

These  games  are  so  interesting  and 
instructive  you'll  certainly  enjoy 
them.  Just  what  you  have  been 
wanting  for  the  school  and  home. 
Each  game  enclosed  in  case,  with 
full  directions  for  playing.    Address 

A.  W.  MUMFORDs  publishbr. 

203  Michigan  Ave.,  Cliicago. 
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Beautiful  PictureSt  Gitchy  Verse 


By  EDWARD  B.  CLARK 


Colored    PlAt< 


Prioe  60  Centi 


This  book  fa  fot  both  Children  and  the  cldcfs*  The 
lines  are  not  jingles  merely  bat  jingles  which  have 
A  well  founded  purpose  and  mtich  of  pith  and  point* 
The  color  scheme  of  the  cover  fa  strikingly  beautif  uL 
Thfa  book  will  make  an  appropriate  Christmas  gift* 


Read  what  the  Chicago  Record-Herald  critic  says  of  the  book  : 

*'  The  Jingle  Book  of  Birds^"  by  Edward  B.  Clark,  has  the  triple  merit  of  be- 
ing handsome,  clever  and  reliable.  Mr.  Clark  is  one  of  the  most  thorough  and 
enthusiastic  ornithologists  in  Chicago,  and  has  for  years  been  a  contributor  to 
magasines  and  to  the  local  press  on  the  subject  of  birds.  Instead  of  writing 
the  customarv  * 'alphabet*'  be  has  preferred  to  be  guided  by  the  real  nature  of 
the  birds,  rather  than  by  the  letter  with  which  each  name  begins,  and  has 
treated  only  those  birds  of  which  something  pointed  could  be  said.  There  are 
sixteen  spirited  "  jingles"  and  the  same  number  of  full-page  colored  illustra- 
tions of^pical  birds,  the  pictures  being  unasually  fine  examples  of  three-color 
work.  The  book  is  an  excellent  one  to  put  in  the  hands  of  children.  Here  is 
an  example  of  Mr.  Clark's  jingles,  taken  from  the  one  devoted  to  "the  bluejay, 
a  rascally  thief,"  which  closes  thus: 

It  U  qoear  bow  tbe  people  hare  made  It  a  mle 

That  to  call  a  man  ^  jay**  U  to  call  bim  a  fool. 

For  if  tbey  beliere  that  the  jay  is  a  donee 

The7*ll  find  themaeWcs  fooled  if  they  try  him  jnst  once.*' 

— Chicago  Record-Herald^  Nov.  2j^  igoi. 

The  Chicago  Evening  Journal  says,  after  quoting  from  the  jingles  as 

length: 

'*  Sixteen  beautiful  illustrations  in  colors — magnificent  full-page  picture 
— show  the  varied  and  wonderful  plumage  of  some  of  Mr.  Clark's  feathered 
friends.  Opposite  each  picture  is  a  descriptive  verse  in  big  type.  For  child- 
ren or  young  folks,  or  even  for  adults.  'The  Jingle  Book  of  Birds*  is  a  very 
pretty  possession.  Mr.  Clark  deserves  to  be  complimented  on  producing  sucn 
a  dainty  and  pleasing  volume." 


A.  W.  MUMrORD,  Publisher 

203  Michigan  Ave.,  .Chicago, 
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Birds  ot  Song  and  him 

Bu  ELlZflBETfl  AND  JOSEPH  GRINNELL. 

16  COLORED    PICTURES.  PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR. 

There  is  a  charm  about  the  writings  of  both  of  these  authors  that  will 
appeal  strongly  to  all  lovers  of  good  literature,  and  especially  so  to  all  who 
love  at  once  to  read  the  printed  page  and  the  book  of  nature. 

"  Birds  of  Song  and  Storj/'  bj  Elisabeth  and  Joseph  Grinnell,  contains  a  series  of 
interesting  sketches  of  the  habits  and  peculiarities  of  birds.  Appropriate  poetical  quota- 
tions relating  to  different  songsters,  written  by  weU- known  poets,  are  scattered  through 
the  volume.  Many  anecdotes,  personal  observations  and  historical  references  enrich  the 
sketches.  The  work  is  especially  written  for  children,  using  simple  language  and  a  pleas* 
ing  style  of  diction  likely  to  hold  the  attention  of  the  reading  boy  or  girl.  The  illustra- 
tions are  excellent,  being  colored  photographs  of  birds  in  natural  surroundings  in  the 
grass,  trees  or  beside  the  nest.  The  coloring  is  true  to  nature  and  an  acquaintance  with 
the  pictures  will  aid  the  child  in  identifying  the  birds  in  the  trees. 

Please  send  me  5  copies  of  Birds  of  Song  and  Story,  Grinnell,  by  express;  45  copies 
fast  freight.  J.  S.  Gi^ASSCOck. 

Pasadena,  Cal.,  Nov.  29,  1901. 

A.  W.  MUMFORD,  Publisher, 

203  nichigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

-  -  The  Children's  Hour  -  - 

A  Song  Book  for  the  School  and  Home»  by  Frank  L.  5ealy»  Conductor  of  the 

Newark  fladrigal  Club,  AccompanUt  for  Walter  Oamrosch 

in  the  New  York  Oratorio  Society,  etc. 

A  NEW  SONG  BOOK 

With  arrangements  from  Abt,  Schumann,  Reinecke,  Mendelssohn,  Fesca,  Peel,  Gade, 
Glnck  and  others ;  melodious  songs  of  pronounced  carrying,  wearing  and  singing  qualities, 
quickly  learned,  and  easily  within  range  of  children's  voices.  Over  5,0^  used  in  the 
Newark  Public  Schools. 

Cloth.    17X  pp*    i^rlce,  50  cents. 


MORE  PICTURES  IN  NATURAL  COLORS. 

In  addition  to  the  488  beautiful  plates  in  colors  true  to  nature  which  have  appeared  in 
Birds  and  Nature,  we  have  printed  the  following,  sise  7x10,  suitable  for  framing. 

Two  cents  each;  the  twelve  for  20  cents. 

1001  Gold-iiach  Tanaig'er,  ladiffo  Bird.  1007  Red  Fox. 

1002  Raffed  Grovee.  1006  Lioness  and  Cabs. 

1003  Wood  Dock.  1009  Holland  Water  Scene. 

1004  Gray  Squirrel.  1010  Lake  Steamer. 

1005  Geyser— Old  raithfnl.  lOU  Skating  Scene. 

1006  Goldea^eyed  Ducks.  1012  Mammoth  Care. 

Large  pictures  in  the  colors  of  nature.    Price,  25  cents  each  or  the  3  for  50  cents,  postpaid. 

All  suitable  for  framing. 

1201   Golden  Pheasant,  life  site  18x24  Inches.  1202   Sonff  of  the  Lark  (Breton)  18x21  inches. 

1203   Gladstone,  che  Grand  Old  Man,  18x24  inches. 

A.  W.  MUMFORD,  Publisher,       303  nichigan  Ave.,  Chicago. 
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"  Edward  B.  Clark  of  Chicago  has  made  aome  exceedingly  critical  observations  on 
*  Birds  of  Lakeside  and  Prairie,'  and  the  same  have  been  embodied  in  a  book  published  by 
A.  W.  Mnmford  (Chicago-New  York)  sixteen  handsome  illustrations  in  color  accompany- 
ing the  text.  Mr.  Clark  presents  the  bird  life  of  the  lakesides  and  prairies  of  the  Middle 
West  in  a  charming  way,  and  invests  them  with  an  individuality  as* a  strongly  marked  as 
Thompson*Seton  gives  to  his  wild  animals." — New  York  World ,  Dec.  21^  tgoi. 

0 

• 

It  has  bsen  a  matter  of  wonder  to  many  why  some  bird  lover  did  not  do  for  the  Mid- 
dle West  what  Borroughs  and  Torry  have  done  for  New  England  and  the  eastern  seaboard. 
A  modest  beginning  has  been  made  in  this  direction  by  a  little  book,  *  Birds  of  Lakeside 
and  Prairie,'  written  by  Edward  B.  Clark,  a  local  writer.  Mr.  Clark  knows  birds  and  loves 
them,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  little  book  will  meet  with  such  success  as  will  justify 
him  in  putting  out  a  more  ambitious  book  in  the  future.  The  chapter  titles  of  the  book, 
attractive  as  they  are,  do  not  hold  out  false  hope,  and  he  who  reads  'Birds  of  a  Smoky 
City,'  '  In  Southern  Hoosier  Hills,'  *  Spring  on  the  Kankakee,'  *  On  the  Trail  of  Pokagon,* 
will  wish  to  know  more  of  one  who  can  write  so  charmingly  of  our  feathered  friends. 
There  are  a  large  number  of  fine  colored  pictures  of  birds." 
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$4.10  FOR  $2.00 

A  Combittatiott  Offer  That  Means  Something 

BIRDS  AND  NATURE  (one  year) $1.50 

RBVIBW  OP  EDUCATION  (ooe  year) 1.00 

QAMBOP  BIRDS 35 

QOLDBN  PHBA3ANT  (Colored  Plctiire) 25 

LITBRATURB  QAMB 35 

QAMB  OF  INDUSTRIES 35 

TWBNTY-PIVB  PICTURES  (From  Birds  and  Nature)    .50 

The  total  amount  of  valne $4.10 


ALL   FOR    ONLY 


$2.00 


BIRDS  AND  NATURE- 


.Moiithly;  48  paces,  8x10  laches;  per  year,  $1.50.    A  maffasiae  deroted  to 


RBVIBW  OP  EDUCATION 
OAflB  OP  BIRDS 


QOLDBN  PHEASANT- 
LITERATURE  QAME- 


natnre,aadillnatratedbT  color  photograph j.  It  ia  the  only  periodical  in 
the  world  which  pnbUshes  pictnrea  of  birds,  animals,  insects,  flowers, 
plants*  etc.,  in  natural  colors.    Eiffht  fnll-paffs  plates  each  month. 

**Certainl7  no  periodical,  and  pr  bably  no  book,  on  birds  erer  fonnd 
anything  like  such  laTor  with  the  public  as  Bibds  and  Natubb.**— ^vra/nr 
Po$iy  JNew  Tork,  ^ 

-An  educational  reriew  of  reriews. 

.Illustrations  of  popular  birds,  in  colors  true  to  nature,  on  52  finely  enameled 
caros  2Hx3%  inches.  Enclosed  in  case  with  full  directions  for  playing.  A 
beantiful  and  fascinating  gmme. 

.A  beantiful  Picture  for  framing.  Printed  in  natural  colors  on  flue  paper 
18x34  inches. 

500  Questions  and  Answer*  in  English  Literature.    100  cards,  2^x3  inches. 


Interesting  and  instructlTe. 

QAflB  OP  INDUSTRIES Educational— 400  Questions  and  Answers  on  the  great  industries  of  our 

country.    100  cards,  2H^  inches. 

A  year's  subscription  to  Bibds  and  Matubb  and  Rsvibw  of  Educatxow 
'alone  amount  to  •9.60.    If  you  now  take  either  maigasine,  or  both,  your 
subscription  will  be  advanced  one  year. 

A  SBmple  of  both  mBeBslaee  for  m  dime  »Bd  two  pennles^lS  eents  1b  stamps.   Bead  for  Oatatoffae. 

A.  W.  MUMFORD,  Publisher,  808  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago. 
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GHIGflGO  TEflGflERS'  FEDERATION 

...BULLETIN... 

fl  WeeKlii  Paper  nibllshed  bg  the  ClilcaQO  Teachers'  Federation. 

The  Federation  it  an  organization  of  class-room  teachers  and  includes  more  than  three- 
fifths  of  the  entire  teaching  force,  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  high  school  departments.  It 
exists  for  the  advancement  and  protection  of  the  best  interests  of  the  schools,  teachers  and 
pnpils.  It  was  organized  in  the  spring  of  1897,  and  in  1898  secured  the  adoption  by  the  Board 
of  Education  of  a  new  salary  schedule  which  provided  for  a  substantial  increase  of  salary. 
Owing  to  lack  of  revenue  this  schedule  was  made  only  partially  effective  in  1898, 1899  and  1901. 
In  1900  the  Federation  decided  to  investigate  the  cause  of  the  great  lack  of  revenue  in  Chicago, 
and  for  that  purpose  employed  two  of  its  members,  who  should  devote  their  entire  time  to  the 
work.  This  investigation  led  to  the  discovery  of  an  enormous  amount  of  property  which 
had  escaped  taxation,  thus  decreasing  revenue  and  increasing  the  burden  of  the  ordinary  tax- 
payer. The  matter  became  eventually  the  subject  of  court  proceedings  and  went  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  state,  which  on  Oct.  24,  1901,  upheld  every  contention  of  the  Federation 
and  ordered  the  assessment  of  the  property  in  question. 

The  Federation  reaches  5,000  subscribers  and  its  outside  as  well  as  local  list  is  increas- 
ing daily.  Subscription  price  is  nominal,  being  only  50  cents  per  year.  Advertising  ratea 
furnished  on  application  to  advertising  manager  at 

OFFICE  OF  BULLETIN, 

437  Unity  BulIdiDff»  Chicago. 
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This  is  the  most  strikingly  beautiful  Calendar  ever  placed  before  the 
public.  It  is  ten  and  a  half  by  twelve  and  a  half  inches,  and  is  done  in  red  and 
gray  upon  the  most  expensive  paper.  Upon  each  of  the  six  sheets  appears  a  large 
picture  of  a  bird  in  its  natural  colors.  The  bird  in  each  instance  is  characteristic 
of  the  months  of  the  year  with  which  it  is  given.  Upon  the  reverse  of  each 
page  is  a  description  of  the  birds  and  their  habits,  written  by  Edward  B.  Clark. 
N  omore  beautiful  and  useful  holiday  gift  can  be  found.  Order  now  for  your- 
self and  your  friends. 

This  is  an  exquisite  bit  of  color  work.  Each  of  the  six  pages  of  the  calendar  (9j^xl2^> 
has  upon  one  side  a  beautiful  picture  of*  some  bird — the  owl,  bluebird,  warbler,  red-headed 
woodpecker,  passenger  pigeon  and  blue  jay — while  on  the  reverse  side  is  a  full,  authentic, 
interesting  description  of  the  bird.  Each  bird  is  not  only  colored  to  life,  but  the  pose  and 
surroundings  are  equally  true  to  life,— Jour  ft  a  I  of  Education, 

PRICE  50  GENTS 

fl.  W.MUMFORD,  Publisher,  203  Mlchloan  flv6.,6lil6ago 
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Of  BIRDS  AND  NATURE,  $1.50. 

"Birds  and  Nature"  (Mumford,  Chicago)  continues  to  be  a  credit  to  its 
editor,  Mr.  William  Higley,  among  the  color  photographs  in  the  November 
number  being  beautiful  plates  showing  pine  grosbeaks,  field  sparrows,  a  Caro- 
lina wren,  black  poll  warblers,  a  giraffe,  a  striped  hyena,  a  miraki  spider  monkey 
and  New  Mexican  turquois  specimens.  The  magazine  abounds  in  matter 
delightful  to  naturalists  and  to  all  students  of  nature,  old  and  young,  inter- 
spersed with  appropriate  prose  and  verse  selections. — Boston  Globe, 


CONSTRUCTION  WORK. 

Its  Relatioo  to  Number,  Literature,  History  and  Nature  Worlc. 
By  EDWARD  P.  WORST,  Prln.  Ohio  Street  School,  Austin,  111. 

This  little  Tolnme  contains  one  hnndred  and  twenty  models  for  construction  work  In  bristol  board,  manila 
paper  and  mimeoirrapli  paper,  witli  definite,  dictated  steps  for  making  each  one.  They  are  planned  originallr 
for  work  in  the  primary  grades.  Amony  the  articles  made  we  find  baskets  and  boxes  of  Tsrions  kinds,  fnrni- 
tnre,  trays,  postaipe  stamp  holders,  thread  winder,  pencil  holder,  comb  case,  cradle,  candlestick,  Puritan  hat, 
Eskimo's  sled,  bill  holder,  card  receiyer,  wind  mill  ano  King^  Alfred's  lantern,  etc.,  etc.  Many  of  the  forms 
are  familiar  to  kinderfartners  through  their  work  Is  card-t>oard  modeling.  Primarr  teachers  will  doubtless 
find  it  Tery  useful.  The  exercises  jrlTen  in  the  book  afford  one  means  of  manual  training  dsTelopinff  accuracy, 
familiarity  of  terms,  opportunity  for  measurement,  etc. 

135  Illustrations.    108  pp.,  5^x8>^  in.    75  cents. 


A.  W.  MUMFORD,  Publisher, 


ao3  MichigaD  Ave.,  Chicago. 


Birds  of  Song  and  Story 

By  ELIZABETH  and  JOSEPH  QRINNELL 

16  Colored  Plates.         Price  $i.oo. 

Blizabeth  and  Joseph  Grinnell,  mother  and 
son,  the  well-known  southern  California  writers 
on  bird  life,  have  issued  *'  Birds  of  Song  and 
Story,*'  a  book  treating  of  man^  of  onr  familiar 
bird  families  in  a  charmingly  interesting  man- 
ner and  in  a  style  that  is  distinctively  literary. 
Both  the  elders  and  the  children  can  get  a  fund 
of  bird  knowledge  from  the  perusal  of  the 
volume.  Much  of  the  folk  lore  touching  our 
more  familiar  birds  is  given  in  the  stories  of  the 
lives  of  our  feathered  friends.  The  authors 
tell  how  to  get  the  birds  about  us  and  how  to 
hold  their  confidence  and  their  friendship. 
The  titles  of  a  few  of  the  chapters  will  give 
an  insight  into  the  subject  matter.  There  are 
"  Singers  and  Their  Songs,"  "Our  Comrade, 
the  Robin,"  ''The  Mockingbird,"  "The  Her- 
mit Thrush,"  "The  Grosbeaks,"  "The  Ori- 
oles," "Sparrows and  Sparrows,"  "The Tana- 
ger  People,"  "The  Romance  of  Ornithology" 
and  many  others.  There  are  sixteen  beautiful 
full-page  illustrations  in  colors.  The  book  will 
inspire  one  to  stud^  the  birds  and  to  learn  to 
love  them. — Chicago  Record  Herald. 

A.  W.  MUMFORD,  Publisher 
ao3  Michigan  Ave.        -        -        Chicago 
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A  YEAR'S  SUBSCRIPTION 


-TO- 


The  Birds  and  Nature 


AND  TO 


The  Review  of  Editcation 


TOQETHER. 


FOR    $1.7©. 

Instead  of  the  regular  price,  $2.50* 


A.  W.  MUMFORD,  Puhlisher, 


ao3  Michifl^an  Ave., 


Chicago 


Greatest  of  all  Tonics 

Horsford's  Add  Phosphate 

It  removes  Mental  Depression,  Intense  Weariness 
and  loss  of  Nerve  Power — 

Invigorates  the  Entire  System. 


Review  of  Education  9mJm 


AND- 


50  Colored  Plates  of  Birds,  Animals,  Plants,  Etc. 

BIRD  CALENDAR  FOR  1902,  50  CENTS. 

I  enclose  $i.oo  for  two  calendars.    Kindly  send  them  right 
away  if  possible. — E.  T.  SMITH,  Philadelphia,  Jan.  10,  1902. 


READERS 

SEND  FOR  LIST. 


POUR  OLD  QRBBKS— By  JuifninUAi,t^Imtirmc- 
tor  in  History  in  tkt  Ckkago  Normal  SckooL 
Cloth, ^  pAffes;  for  iatrodnctlon,  35  cents. 

CHILD  8TORIB5  PROM  THB  MA5TBR8-BT 
Maud  Mbmbpbb.  Cloth,  104  pages;  for  In- 
trodnction,  30  cents. 

CLASSIC  MYTHS— By  Mabt  Catbbbiii  b  Judd, 
Principal  of  tkt  Lincoln  School,  MinntapoUt. 
Cloth,  JOS  pBffes;  for  Introduction,  35  cents. 

NORSB  ST0RIB5— By  Hamilton  Wbiobt 
Mabib.  Edited  by  Katherine  Lee  Bates, 
Professor  of  LUtraturs  in  Wsltcslcy  Collcgt, 
WelleaUy^Mass,  Cloth,  275  paires;  for  in  tro- 
dnction, 40  cents. 

A  OHILO'5  GARDEN  OP  VBRSB-By  Robbbt 
Lonu  Stbvbnsok.  Illnstrated  by  Miss 
Mars  and  Miss  Squire.   Cloth. 

THB  5UNB0NNBT  BABIES'  PRIMBR-B7  Eu- 
LALiB  Osgood  Grovbb.  Illnstrated  in 
colors  by  MissCorbett,*Hhe  Mother  of  the 
Snnbonnet  Babies.*'   Cloth. 


Rand*  McNally  ft  CooipaBy 
Pabllsbers 

Chicago  New  fork  London 


Cbe  Piycbolody  of  ebiMbood 

By  FREDERICK  TRACY, 

Lrecttirer  in  Philosophy  in  the  University  of 

Toronto. 

With  Introduction  by  President  G.  Stan- 
ley Hall,  of  Clark  University. 

OoCht  186  pages*  Retail  price,  90  cents. 


This  is  the  fifth  edition,  revised  and 
enlarged.  It  contains  a  new  chapter  on  the 
moral,  religious  and  aesthetic  education  of 
children.  The  book  is  of  unique  interest  to 
the  philologist  and  the  psychologist,  as 
well  as  to  the  teacher. 


Send    for    complete    descriptive    list  oj 
Heath^s  Pedagogical  Library,  37  volumes. 


D.  C.  HEATH  &  CO.,  Publishers 

Boston  New  York  Chicago 
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EDITORIAL   COMMENT. 


With  the  retirement,  last  October,  of 
Dr.  Seth  Low  from  the  presidency  of 
Columbia  University,  Dr.  Nicholas  Mur- 
ray Butler  was  elected  acting  president. 
No  doubt  Dr.  Low  felt  the  more  willing 
to  retire  from  the  presidency  to  become 
mayor  of  greater  New  York,  because  he 
knew  that  the  University  could  draw 
from  its  faculty  a  man  eminently  fitted 
to  assume  the  executive  responsibility 
which  he  was  about  to  lay  down. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  University,  held  January  6,  1902, 
by  a  unanimous  vote  Dr.  Butler  was 
elected  president  of  the  institution.  The 
citizens  of  the  United  States  are  deeply 
interested  in  their  great  educational  in- 
stitutions, and  the  trustees  fully  realized 
that  among  thinking  people  Dr.  Butler 
had  already  been  selected  for  this  re- 
sponsible office  as  the  logical  successor 
of  Dr.  Low.  The  trustees  "found  that 
apart  from  a  g^oup  of  older  men  like 
Dr.  Harris  and  Presidents  Eliot,  Oilman 
and  Angell,  Professor  Butler  was  al- 
ready accounted  the  foremost  educational 
leader  of  the  country.  This  leadership 
had  come  about,  first,  through  remark- 
able ability  and  training;  and,  second, 
through  an  even  more  remarkable  gift 
of  energy,  coupled  with  the  crowning 
gift  of  an  untiring  willingness  to  serve." 

Preparing  for  college  at  Paterson,  N. 
J.,  Dr.  Butler  entered  Columbia  in  1878 
and  at  his  graduation  four  years  later 
received  the  highest  honors.  He  then 
pursued  a  post-graduate  course  in  phil- 


osophy, Latin  and  Greek,  receiving  the. 
degree  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  1884. 
Studying  for  a  year  in  Europe,  he  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  professor  of  philosophy 
at  Columbia  in  1885,  ^d  was  promoted 
to  the  full  professorship  of  philosophy 
and  education  in  1890.  He  was  then  but 
twenty-eight  years  of  age. 

As  an  evidence  of  Dr.  Butler's  strong 
hold  upon  the  respect  and  esteem  of  all 
persons  interested  in  educational  matters, 
it  may  be  said  that  he  is  always  welcome 
wherever  subjects  of  educational  moment 
are  being  discussed,  and  it  may  also  be 
said  that  his  words  are  always  received 
only  with  commendation  and  approval. 
"It  can  truthfully  be  said  of  him,  as 
of  perhaps  no  other  man,  that  he  has 
delivered  important  educational  addresses 
in  every  one  of  the  fifty  States  and  Ter- 
ritories of  the  Union,  and  is  known  per- 
sonally to  thousands  of  school  super- 
intendents, professors,  and  others  en- 
gaged in  educational  work." 

The  Review  of  Reviews  says  of  Dr.  Butler : 
"Although  a  brilliant  and  profound  scholar  in 
general  philosophy  and  psychology,  the  prac- 
tical bent  of  his  mind  showed  itself  in  his 
keen  interest  in  the  philosophical  basis  of  edu- 
cation, with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of 
actual  methods  of  instruction  and  of  school 
organization.  Thus  as  early  as  1887,  o*ily  two 
years  after  the  completion  of  his  student  work, 
he  was  the  moving  spirit  of  the  establishment 
of  the  New  York  College  for  the  Training  of 
Teachers,  which  now  has  national  and  inter- 
national fame  as  the  Teachers'  College,  and  is 
in  affiliation  with  Columbia  University.  Dr. 
Butler  served  four  years — namely,  from  1887 
to  1891 — as  the  first  president  of  this  teachers' 
college,  while  at  the  same  time  carrying  on  his 
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own  teaching  work  in  Columbia.  He  had 
maintained  his  domicile  in  New  Jersey  and 
had  kept  alive  his  active  interest  in  the  public 
affairs  of  that  State;  and  in  the  period  from 
1888  to  1890,  he  served  as  president  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Education,  filling 
the  post  with  notable  force,  spirit,  and  suc- 
cess, to  the  end  that  permanent  reforms  were 
brought  about  in  the  State's  educational  sys- 
tem. ♦  *  ♦  As  if  all  these  were  not  enough, 
Dr.  Butler  was  then  establishing  the  Educa- 
tional Review,  of  which  he  has  always  re- 
mained the  editor  and  controlling  spirit, — a 
monthly  periodical  which  is  regarded  as  the 
very  first  of  its  class  by  educational  leaders 
at  home  and  abroad.** 


Professor  Edmund  J.  James,  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  has  been  unani- 
mously chosen  by  the  trustees  of  the 
Northwestern  University  as  its  president. 
Professor  James  has  accepted  and  will 
assume  the  duties  of  the  office  within  a 
short  time.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the 
State  Normal  School  at  Bloomington, 
111.,  and  also  pursued  his  studies  at  the 
university  of  which  he  now  becomes  the 
president ;  at  Harvard  and  at  the  Univer- 
sities of  Berlin,  Leipsic  and  Halle.  His 
experience  in  the  educational  field  in- 
cludes not  only  the  work  of  the  univer- 
sity, but  also  that  of  the  high  and  the 
normal  school.  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  wise 
selection  of  one  who  is  known  as  an  able 
educator,  writer  ^  and  speaker,  and  who 
is  also  actively  interested  in  public 
affairs.  Professor  James  assisted  in  the 
organization  of  the  American  Economic 
Association  and  was  himself  the  organ- 
izer of  the  American  Academy  of  Politi- 
cal and  Social  Science.  Commenting  on 
his  appointment  a  Chicago  paper  says : 

"The  career  of  Professor  James  is  sufficient 
proof  that  he  has  both  the  scholarship  and  the 
administrative  ability  that  are  needed  in  the  of- 
fice to  which  he  has  been  called.  It  is  signifi- 
cant, too,  that  his  scholarship  lies  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  broader  conception  of  the  university 
and  of  closer  relations  with  the  outside  world. 
It  was  in  connection  with  the  Wharton  School 
of  Finance  and  Economy  that  he  first  became 
prominent.  It  was  in  connection  with  the 
question  of  the  technical  training  of  business 
men  that  he  made  his  last  trip  to  Europe.  His 
department  at  the  University  of  Chicago  has 
been  that  of  university  extension.  He  has  de- 
voted a  great  deal  of  time  and  thought  to  the 


.subject  of  commercial  education  in  colleges. 
All  these  facts  in  his  career  as  a  college  teacher 
indicate  that  in  his  policy  as  a  college  presi- 
dent he  will  be  likdy  to  try  to  bring  his  col- 
lege into  the  current  of  present  day  life  and  to 
make  it  the  home  not  only  of  the  professions 
and  of  academic  learning  but  of  all  the  inter- 
ests of  the  modern  world." 


In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  Professor  Edmund  James  gives 
his  ideas  on  education.    He  says: 

Original  research  and  investigation  should 
be  a  prominent  part  of  our  university  work. 
This  is  fundamental.  Two  great  functions  of 
a  university  are  to  advance  scientific  truth  t^ 
original  investigation  and  to ,  use  this  science 
as  a  means  of  training  young  men  and  women. 
The  modern  university  in  its  highest  sense 
should  include  a  group  of  professional  schools 
with  high  preliminary  requirements. 

''Educators  in  all  institutions,  from  the  uni- 
versity down,  should  strive  to  co-operate  with 
each  other.  In  this  way  Chicago  can  be  made 
as  great  in  education  and  science  as  it  is  in 
commerce  and  industry.  This  city  with  its 
high  grade  of  educational  institutions  is  as 
plainly  destined  to  lead  in  education  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley  as  it  is  in  the  field  of  trade. 
Our  efforts  should  be  to  hold  aloft  the  highest 
ideals. 

"The  field  which  a  university  occupies  in  the 
educational  world  is  determined  largely  by 
the  policy  of  the  institution  and  its  surround- 
ing conditions.  The  undergraduate  work  in 
an  institution  is  not  the  best  means  of  judging 
its  position  in  relation  to  other  colleges.  There 
are  possibly  100  colleges  in  the  country  whose 
undergraduate  work  is  not  dissimilar.  A  uni- 
versity may  have  other  work  to  do  than  the 
training  of  its  undergraduate  students.  The 
lead  of  Johns  Hopkins  in  establishing  a  grad- 
uate school  has  been  followed  all  over  the 
country. 

"In  taking  up  any  other  branch  of  work  than 
that  which  I  am  now  engaged  in  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  I  should  dislike  to  think  that 
I  would  entirely  sever  my  connection  with 
university  extension  effort.  The  fact  that  one 
university  in  a  country  or  a  locality  carries  on 
university  extension  work  with  success  is  no 
reason  why  others  may  not  do  as  well.  It  is 
necessary  for  the  best  work  in  this  direction 
that  many  universities  in  different  sections  of 
the  country  should  unite  in  the  effort 

"University  affiliation  which  binds  several 
institutions  together  in  close  relationship  has 
worked  great  good.  Affiliation  h^s  been  spoken 
of  as  an  expensive  process.  It  is  expensive, 
but  in  my  opinion  it  brings  back  to  the  uni- 
versity as  much  as  it  costs. 

"Coeducation  is  an  established  condition, 
and  its  value  has  been  proven.     It  is  an  ap- 
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proved  method  of  education  in  the  middle  West 
and  its  success  does  not  leave  much  room  for 
comment  or  contention." 


Dr.  Henry  Hopkins,  of  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  was  unanimously  elected  president 
of  Williams  College  at  a  meeting  of  its 
board  of  trustees  held  January   17,  in 
the  city  of  New  York.    Dr.  Hopkins  is 
the  son  of  Dr.  Mark  Hopkins,  who  was 
for  several  years  a.  successful  president 
of  Williams.    The  son  received  his  early 
education  under  the  tuition  of  his  father, 
and  entering  Williams  College  graduated 
in  1858.    He  also  studied  at  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary  and  was  ordained 
in   1861.     He  served  through  the  civil 
war  as  a  field  chaplain,  by  appointment 
of  PrcTsident  Lincoln.    Since  the  war  he 
has  been  the  pastor  of  two  Congrega- 
tional churches,  and  the  second  of  these, 
the  First  Church  of  Kansas  City,  he  has 
served  since  1880.    Dr.  Hopkins  is  well 
known  both  as  a  scholar  and  as  an  edu- 
cator.    He  also  possesses  tmusual  ex- 
ecutive ability  and  Williams  College  is 
fortunate  in  securing  his  services. 


In  a  recent  report  of  Superintendent 
Livingston  McCartney,  of  Hopkinsville, 
Ky.,  there  is  an  interesting  paragfraph 
regarding  school  government.    He  says : 

'The  greatest  anomaly  in  school  life  to-day 
is  the  form  of  government 'that  prevails  in 
most  schools.  The  prevalent  form  of  school 
government  is  monarchical,  and  it  is  unnec- 
essary to  describe  to  what  extent  the  old  an- 
tagonism between  the  ruled  and  the  ruler 
prevails.  It  is  too  well  known  to  need  more 
than  bare  mention.  That  we  should  expect  to 
develop  self-control  and  good  citizenship  for  a 
free  republic  in  an  atmosphere  of  monarchical 
repression  is  too  preposterous  to  be  debated. 
Yet  this  very  attempt  is  constantly  made  in 
thousands  of  schools  throughout  the  land.  So 
strong  a  hold  has  this  form  of  school  govern- 
ment acquired,  that  the  habitual  attitude  of 
some  teachers  toward  their  pupils  is  one  of 
suspicion  instead  of  sympathy;  and  in  very 
many  schools  the  pupils  consider  that  class- 
mate excusable  who  deceives  his  teacher.  The 
parents  themselves  increase  this  high  tension 
by  relating  their  own  achievements  in  eluding 
the  vigilance  of  their  teachers,  or  even  in  bru- 
tally mistreating  them.     How  should  we  like 


to  live  in  a  community  where  such  antagonism 
existed  between  the  citizens  as  a  body  and 
those  who  had  been  chosen  to  govern  the  com- 
munity? We  well  know  that  in  life  the  con- 
stant fear  of  the  law  is  for  only  the  refractory 
few,  and  that  the  few  who  are  refractory  are 
not  upheld  in  their  lawlessness  by  the  com- 
munity at  large.  This  condition  arises  from 
the  fact  that  the  form  of  government  is  such 
that  the  law-abiding  citizens  have  a  voice  in 
making  the  laws  by  which  they  are  governed 
and  in  choosing  the  officers  to  administer  those 
laws.  Why  should  not  the  same  privilege  be 
granted  to  the  pupils  in  a  school?  Is  it  urged 
that  they  are  unfit  for  such  responsibility?  How 
many  generations  of  tyrannical  repression  and 
punishment  will  happily  usher  in  the  day  when 
they  can  be  said  to  be  prepared?  No,  the  chil- 
dren must  learn  to  gpvern  themselves  just  as 
adults  do ;  that  is,  by  trying.  Their  efforts  for 
a  long  time  will  no  doubt  be  crude  and'  many 
mistakes  will  be  made, '  but  the  same  is  true 
of  their  seniors.  It  is  an  old  law  that  'that 
which  is  to  be  done,  must  be  learned  by  doing 
it.*  It  cannot  be  learned  by  doing  the  oppo- 
site." 


School  government  is  one  of  the  most 
important  subjects  among  the  many 
problems  that  confront  the  principal.  It 
must  be  solved  by  a  careful  study  of  the 
environment  and  needs  of  the  individual 
school.  Methods  that  have  proved  ex- 
cellent for  one  set  of  pupib  will  often 
fail  when  applied  to  another  g^oup. 
Principal  George  H.  Rockwood,  of  the 
Austin  High  School,  Chicago,  in  an  ad- 
dress delivered  at  the  fifteenth  educa- 
tional conference  of  the  academies  and 
high  schools  affiliated  with  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  said,  while  speaking  of 
liberty  against  license  in  school  govern- 
ment: 

"Young  people  in  our  secondary  schools  are 
at  just  the  age  when  the  idea  of  personal  lib- 
erty is  being  strongly  developed.  We  live  in 
a  time  when  this  idea  is  prominent,  not  to  say 
rampant.  Elementary-school  children  for  the  . 
most  part  yield  readily  enough  to  the  some- 
what military  methods  of  discipline  necessary 
in  dealing  with  large  numbers,  if  this  discipline 
be  firm  and  just.  But  methods  must  be  modi- 
fied in  the  high  school,  and  personal  responsi- 
bility be  developed.  In  the  last  years  various 
schemes  of  self-government  have  been  devised, 
some  of  them  eminently  successful.  But  how 
to  allow  necessary  and  wise  liberty  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  a  school  and  not  let  that  liberty 
become  license  is  a  great,  and  I  think  for  most 
of  us,  an  unsolved,  question. 

"It  was  recently   said  of  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous    schoolmasters    in   Massachusetts 
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that  he  is  a  **charactei  builder."  No  higher 
compliment  could  be  paid  to  the  head  of  any 
school.  Now,  it  is  in  the  discipline  and  gov- 
ernment of  a  school  that  opportunities  for 
character  building  most  present  themselves. 
But  character  grows  only  when  self-control  is 
exercised.  Give,  then,  to  the  youth  of  our  sec- 
ondary schools  the  high  privilege  of  developing 
character  by  such  plans  of  organization  that 
they  shall  be  free  from  petty  restrictions  and 
inspired  to  do  right  for  its  own  reward." 


"It  is  the  common  opinion  that  sec- 
ondary schools  are  merely  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  college.  Colleges  charge 
their  shortcomings  to  failures  and  de- 
fects in  the  secondary  system.  In  an  im- 
portant sense,  problems  of  the  secondary 
school  must  be  solved  primarily  in  light 
of  a  sound  psychology  rather  than  in 
light  of  preparation  for  college  or  a 
preparation  for  life. 

"The  primary  aim  of  secondary  edu- 
cation is  not  preparation  for  college. 
The  aim  of  secondary  education  is  suit- 
able preparation  for  the  period  of  adol- 
escence ;  it  IS  liberal  education  for  adol- 
escence. The  emphasis  must  be  upon 
the  individual  not  upon  his  means  for 
making  a  living.  It  is  the  work  of  the 
secondary  school  not  to  make  a 
specialist,  but  to  make  a  mati  who  may 
become  a  specialist. 

"This  period  of  adolescence  demands 
studies  that  call  gradually  into  play  his 
developing  faculties.  They  must  in- 
crease in  difficulty  and  they  must  begin 
to  satisfy  his  desires  to  understand  and 
see  reasons  and  relations.  The  nature 
of  secondary  education  is  determined  by 
the  nature  of  things,  not  by  nature  of 
college  requirements." — Dr,  Nathaniel 
Bntler, 


Questions  relating  to  the  welfare  of 
our  public  schools  were  the  subjects  of 
liberal  discussion  at  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  Englewood  Woman's  Club  of  Chi- 
cago. In  the  course  of  her  address,  one 
speaker  stated  that  "the  two  institutions 
which  contribute  to  the  life  and  the  train- 
ing of  the  child  were  the  home  and  the 
school."    The  parent  plays  an  important 


part  in  the  success  or  failure  of  the  school 
system.  "The  greatest  obstacle  today 
to  ()rogressive  education  is  the  indiffer- 
ence and  apathy  displayed  by  the  parents 
of  the  children." 

In  their  conduct  toward  the  school, 
the  speaker  said  that  mothers  may  be 
arranged  under  three  classes: 

In  the  first  class  "is  the  mother  who 
brings  her  child  to  school,  leaves  him 
there  with  a  smile  and  never  returns." 

In  the  second  class  "is  she  who  brings 
her  child  to  school,  hovers  over  him,  feel- 
ing that  he  is  not  understood  and  cannot 
be  understood,  and  that  she  must  be 
there  to  interpret  for  him." 

In  the  third  class  "is  the  mother  who 
feels  that  she  has  a  mutual  responsibility 
with  th^  teacher  and  co-operates  with  the 
work  of  the  teacher  at  all  times." 
Mothers  of  this  class  are  a  constant 
source  of  helpful  encouragement  to  the 
teacher. 


In  a  recent  number  of  the  M<intuil 
Training  Magazine  Mr.  J.  H.  Trybom 
writes  as  follows  of  the  manual  training 
in  the  schools  of  Paris: 

''Experimental  work  was  begun  in  one  of 
the  Paris  schools  in  1873.  I"  the  school  law  of 
1882  manual  training  was  made  a  part  of  the 
regular  curriculum  in  the  elementary  schools. 
Great  difficulties  were  experienced  in  getting 
good  teachers,  and  an  additional  150  francs 
per  year  was  paid  to  teachers  who  took  a 
course  and  afterward  taught  manual  training. 
At  present  133  schools  in  Paris  have  an  equip- 
rtient  for  woodwork,  and  forty-three  for  mctil 
work,  besides  the  nine  technical  schools  with 
equipments  for  high-school  work. 

'The  characteristic  feature' of  all  the  manual 
training  in  the  Parisian  schools  is  the  close 
correlation  between  manual  training,  drawing, 
geometry,  and  some  of  the  other  subjects. 
Fvery  model  is  drawn  on  paper  before  it  is 
constructed  in  the  workrooms,  and  there  is 
no  exception  to  this  rule.  This  preparatory 
work  is  done  in  the  class-room.  Each  pupil 
has  a  special  note-book,  and  the  study  of  the 
object  to  be  made  is  taken  up  under  four 
heads i  (i)  a  study  of  the  object  from  a  tech- 
nical point  of  view,  (2)  the  geometrical  prob- 
lems illustrated  by  the  model.  (3)  the  drawing 
of  the  object,  and  (4)  the  use  of  the  object. 

*These  efforts  at  correlation  have  influenced 
the  courses  of  study.  Among  the  models  both 
in  the  wood  and  metal  work  we  find  the  regu- 
lar  geometrical    figures    in   abundance.      The 
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square,  the  rectangle,  the  equilateral  triangle, 
etc.,  are  made  even  by  the  classes  in  metal 
Hork." 


"There  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  the  re- 
marks made  by  Mr.  Bryan,  Mr.  Barnes,  and 
others  at  the  alumni  dinner  of  Illinois  Col- 
lege about  the  value  of  the  small  college.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  institutions  of  the  kind 
that  Mr.  D.  K  Pearsons  delights  to  honor 
have  done  a  world  of  good.  Nearness  to 
home ;  inexpensive  board,  lodging,  and  tuition ; 
democratic  feeling;  closeness  of  personal  con- 
tact—these are  merits  that  claim  and  get  rec- 
ognition. By  all  means  let  there  be  as  many 
^neighborhood  colleges'  as  are  necessary  both 
for  boys  and  girls  who  would  not  go  else- 
where and  for  boys  and  girls  who  need  the 
kind  of  training  they  there  receive. 

"But  there  is  no  reason  why  the  number  of 
small  collies  should  be  recklessly  increased. 
Certain  things  are  possible  only  in  the  large 
and  centralized  college.  Complete  scientific 
apparatus,  commodious  laboratories,  fully 
equipped  libraries,  wide  acquaintance,  large< 
ness  of  life,  cosmopolitan  feeling— all  these  de- 
sirable things  are  possible  only  where  vast 
sums  of  money  are  expended  and  where  stu- 
dents come  together  from  the  ends  of  the 
earth.  From  simple  lack  of  facilities  the  human 
mind  can  never  in  the  small  college  range 
over  the  vast  field  which  opens  up  before  the 
investigator  who  does  his  work  in  the  fully 
developed  university.  In  other  words,  there 
is  one  glory  of  the  small  college  and  another 
glory  of  the  large  college.  Neither  should  be 
disparaged  in  favor  of  the  other.  When  one 
notices  the  meager  courses  of  instruction  pro- 
vided in  a  great  m^ny  small  colleges,  one  is 
driven  to  the  conclusion  that  these  colleges 
need  edification  rather  than  multiplication. 
There  are  enough  of  them  now  till  the  exist- 
ing ones  can  be  strengthened.  It  is  possible 
to  spread  learning  out  too  thm."— Exchange, 


A  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the  Car- 
negie Institution  was  held  January  29, 
in  the  city  of  Washington.  At  this  meet- 
ing Mr.  Carnegie's  deed  of  gift  of 
$10,000,000  was  accepted  and  officers 
were  elected.  Dr.  Daniel  C.  Oilman,  for 
many  years  the  president  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  was  elected  the 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  new  institu- 
tion. After  thanking  the  trustees  for  so 
promptly  accepting  the  gift  and  the  trust 
imposed,  Mr.  Carnegie  said: 

"My  first  thought  was  to  fulfill  the  expressed 
wish  of  Washington  by  establishing  a  univer- 


sity here,  but  a  study  of  the  question  forced 
me  to  the  conclusion  that  under  presen^  condi- 
tions, were  Washington  still  with  us,  his  finely 
balanced  judgment  would  decide  that  in  our 
generation,  at  least,  such  use  of  wealth  would 
not  be  the  best. 

'One  of  the  most  serious  objections,  and 
one  which  I  could  not  overcome,  was  that  an- 
other university  might  tend  to  weaken  exist- 
ing universities.  My  desire  was  to  co-operate 
with  all  educational  institutions  and  establish 
what  would  be  a  source  of  strength  and  not 
of  weakness  to  them,  and  the  idea  of  a  Wash- 
ington university  or  of  anything  of  a  memo- 
rial character  therefore  was  abandoned." 


"All  who  are  planning  to  attend  the 
next  meeting  of  the     Eastern  Manual 
Training  Association  will  be  interested 
in  the  following  facts  taken  from  a  let- 
ter recently  received  frc«n  Mr.  C.  B.  Con- 
nelley,  supervisor  of  manual  training  in 
Allegheny,  Pa.    At  the  time  of  this  meet- . 
ing  there  will  be, a  great, educational  feast 
in  Pittsburg.     The  Pennsylvania  State 
Teachers*  Association  and  the  American 
Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
will  convene  during  the  same  wedc  as 
the  Eastern  Manual  Training  Associa- 
tion.   The  local  committees  of  these  or- 
ganizations  are   working  together   and 
making  large     plans  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  their  guests.     One  feature  of 
these   plans   is   a    series   of   excursions 
through   the   g^eat  industrial  establish- 
ments for  which  Pittsburg  is  noted.    Nor 
will  opportunity  be  lacking  to  visit  man- 
ual-training schools,  for  Allegheny  now 
has  six,  with  eleven  teachers,  and  Pitts- 
burg has  eight,  including  four  for  do- 
mestic science.     The  officers  are  plan- 
ning a  strong  program,  and  are  already 
able  to  announce  Professor  John  Dewey, 
of  the  University  of  Chicago." — Manual 
Training  Magazine, 


"An  Ideal  School,"  by  Superintendent 
Preston  W.  Search,  is  a  book  that  should 
be  read  by  every  teacher.  It  is  one  of 
Appleton's  "International  Series,"  which 
is  edited  by  Dr.  William  T.  Harris.  In 
his  preface  Dr.  Harris  says  it  is  not 
likely  that  more  than  five  per  cent  of  new 
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experiments  initiated  in  education  will 
succeed  in  establishing  themselves  as  of 
value  to  educational  methods;  but  the 
five  per  cent  of  new  experiments  which 
do  succeed  may  add,  and  do  add,  enough 
of  value  to  compensate  for  the  waste  in- 
volved in  the  other  ninety-five  per  cent 
of  experiments. 

Professor  Search  is  a  "practical  ideal- 
ist" and  claims  that  the  true  education 
will  at  all  times  recognize  the  "individ- 
uality" of  each  pupil. 


"Pittsburg  has  cause  for  honest  pride 
and  genuine  joy  over  the  fact  that  An- 
drew Carnegie  has  made  it  possible  for 
her  to  have  by  far  the  best  manual  train- 
ing and  domestic  arts  institution  in  the 
world.  Pittsburg  has  made  phenomenal 
strides  of  late.  Her  park,  with  all  that 
goes  with  it,  her  library,  her  new  rail- 
way station,  her  new  building  blocks, 
and  many  other  features  place  her  among 
the  cities  of  twice  her  size  and  wealth." 
Journal  of  Education, 


The  quarter-centennial  celebration  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University  will  be  held  in 
connection  with  the  commemoration  day 
exercises,  February  22.  At  this  time 
President  Ira  Remsen  will  be  formally 
inaugurated.  Dr.  D.  C.  Oilman,  presi- 
dent emeritus,  will  deliver  the  commem- 
orative address. 


On  February  26  the  centenary  of  the 
birth  of  Victor  Hugo  will  be  celebrated 
by  the  French  people  in  an  appropriate 
manner. 


"No  one  will  seriously  deny  that  in 
order  to  accomplish  the  best  results 
teachers  must  not  only  be  paid  sufiident 
salaries  to  free  them  from  constant  anx- 
iety on  the  financial  question,  but  those 
salaries  must  not  be  subject  to  possible 
diminution  during  the  fiscal  year.** — 
Catherine  Goggin. 


"How  important,  then,  it  is  that  those 
who  are  chosen  to  teach  should  be  mas- 
ters of  their  own  lives,  and,  by  the  per- 
meation of  human  sunshine,  should  be 
able  to  establish  in  the  school  room  that 
atmosphere  which  types  the  spirit  of 
G<id." — Professor  Search. 


A  meeting  of  the  Department  of 
Superintendents  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association  will  be  held  in  Chi- 
cago, February  25,  26  and  2y,  1902. 
Secretary  Irwin  Shepard,  Winona,  Min- 
nesota, will  furnish  programs  on  appli- 
cation. 


"Fine  art  is  the  full  and  adequate  em- 
bodiment of  the  idea  in  a  form  peculiarly 
appropriate  to  the  idea." — Henry  T, 
Bailey,  State  Instructor  of  Drawing, 
Massachusetts. 


The  council  of  Yale  University  has  de- 
cided to  substitute  Memorial  day  for 
Washington's  birthday  as  a  holiday  in 
all  the  departments. 


Archbishop  Ireland  says :  "The  watch- 
words of  the  age  are  reason,  education, 
liberty  and     the     amelioration     of  the 


masses. 
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TALK  TO  HIGH  SCHOOL  PUPILS.* 

BY  CHARI«BS  W.  BUOT,  il«.D., 

President  of  Harvard  College, 


I  may  be  excused,  perhaps,  if  I  ad- 
dress what  I  have  to  say  chiefly  to  the 
pupils  of  this  school.  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate them  in  the  first  place  on  com- 
ing into  possession  of  such  a  beautiful 
building  as  this  building,  with  choice  of 
studies — one  of  the  great,  new  privileges 
of  American  youth.  I  want  to  congratu- 
late you  also  that  this  school  is  situated 
just  where  it  is,  near  the  Franklin  Park 
and  the  Arnold  Arboretum.  Who  do  I 
count  that  considerable  for  you?  Sim- 
ply because  I  always  feel  that  the  acqui- 
sition of  a  love  for  nature,  the  acquisition 
of  soine  thorough  knowledge  of  some 
little  bit  or  department  of  natural  science, 
is  one  of  the  most  desirable  acquisitions 
for  a  human  being  in  youth,  and  you  have 
.  a  vastly  better  opportunity  for  such  ac- 
quisitions than  pupils  of  most  Boston 
schools.  I  trust  that  this  school  pro-* 
vides  you  with  guides  to  such  acquisi- 
tions. It  can  provide  you  with  nothing 
better  fitted  to  make  your  after-life  happy. 

But  I  remember  that  almost  all  the 
pupils  of  this  school  are  going  to  stop 
their  school  life  at  an  early  age,  perhaps 
at  seventeen,  or  eighteen,  or  nineteen. 
That  seems  early  to  me,  who  am  used 
to  seeing  young  men  pursuing  what  we 
call  education  until  they  are  twenty-two 
or  twenty-six  years  old,  pursuing  what 
we  call  education  long  after  the  period 
of  the  public  high  school.  Now,  can 
that  be  satisfactory — an  education  which 
stops  at  eighteen?  Is  not  this  a  great 
denial  of  privilege  to  be  forced  to  stop 
at  eighteen  and  go  out  into  the  world 
to  earn  a  livelihood?  Can  an  education 
with  such  limits  be  anything  but  tantaliz- 
ing? Can  it  lead  to  a  life  of  enjoyment 
and  full  of  power?  That  must  be  an 
interesting  question,  I  think,  for  you 
pupils  of  this  high  school,  for  all  pupils 
in  high  schools.  You  see  a  few  of  your 
mates  going  on  to  a  prolonged  education 
denied  to  the  great  majority  of  them. 
That  is  an  inquiry  which  prctfnpts  a  fur- 
ther inquiry.  What  is  the  real  test  of  the 
satisfectoriness  of  any  education  ?     I  see 


in  my  own  profession  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  men  who  have  been  under 
what  we  call  education  till  they  are 
twenty- four  or  twenty-five  years  old,  of 
whom  I  should  say  that  their  education 
at  any  rate  had  been  profoundly  unsatis- 
factory. Why  must  that  judgment  be 
pronounced  ?  Because  they  cease  to  grow 
mentally,  intellectually,  too  early.  The 
continuance  of  growth  seems  to  me  to 
be  the  real  test  of  the  results  of  any 
education,  short  or  long — the  ccttitinu- 
ance  of  the  growth  of  the  individual. 
You  know  that  you  have  been  growing 
pretty  fast  lately  in  your  bodies^  but 
that  growth  is  coming  to  an  end.  By 
the  time  you  are  twenty-five  years  old,  or 
thirty  years  at  the  liatest,  you  will  have 
attained  the  maximum  growth  and 
strength  of  your  bodies.  Now,  if  your 
minds  have  that  same  experience,  if  your 
souls  have  that  experience,  your  education 
will  not  have  been  satisfactory,  no  mat- 
ter when  it  ended.  The  test  of  the  satis- 
factoriness  of  an  education  is  the  growth 
afterwards  through  life,  and  life  itself 
should  be  the  best  part  of  our  education. 
Now,  how  may  we  secure  that  growth 
of  mind  and  soul  which  is  the  only  satis- 
factory issue  of  training?  I  believe  that 
that  result  must  be  secured  by  a  constant 
attention  to  what  is  after  all  the  very 
first  principle  in  education  in  all  teach- 
ing; namely,  to  be  sure  that,  when  you 
get  an  impression,  you  get  also  the  means 
of  expression,  that  also,  when  you  make 
an  observation  all  by  yourself,  that  you 
tell  somebody  what  you  have  seen.  Now, 
that  is  almost  the  first  instinct  of  a  child. 
All  your  parents  know  that,  when  the 
little  child  has  seen  something  that  de- 
lights it,  its  very  first  instinct  is  to  ask 
for  your  sympathy.  The  child  wants  to 
tell  the  father,  or  the  mother,  or  the 
brother,  or  the  sister  what  it  has  seen, 
or  what  it  has  done — profound  lesson  of 
the  true  educatic«i.  If  you  acquire  some- 
thing by  observation  through  the  lesson 
of  your  teacher,  make  sure  that  you  give 
that  out.     It  will  grow  wonderfully  in 


*An  address  dellTered  at  the  dedication  of  the  West  Rozbary  high  school  building. 
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the  giving  out,  and  the  perfect  impres- 
sion on  your  mind  will  not  be  attained 
until  you  have  given  to  it  expression. 
Therefore,  that  education  which  is  sym- 
bolized by  the  pumping  into  a  bucket,  or 
into  a  tub,  or  into  a  tank  is  the  wrong 
kind  of  education.  The  educated  per- 
son, no  matter  whether  eighteen  years 
old,  or  twenty-four  years  old,  or  twenty- 
six  years  old,  should  be  not  a  pitcher,  or 
tank,  but  a  pump  which  both  sucks  and 
throws  out. 

The  steam  fire  engine  is  the  right  sym- 
bol of  an  educated  mind.  With  one  mo- 
tion of  the  piston  it  sucks,  with  the  other 
it  throws  out;  and  that  is  the  sort  of  a 
mind  that  works  effectually  upon  itself, 
and  on  the  community,  helping  the  com- 
mimity  throughout  life.  It  is  wonder- 
ful how  small  a  mind  originally,  if  it 
works  through  life  in  that  way,  can  de- 
velop a  great  power. 

An  old  lady  stood  looking  for  the  first 


time  in  her  life  at  a  steam  fire  engine 
pumping  in  the  city  of  Portland,  and  she 
said,  "Gracious,  I  never  expected  to  see 
such  a  lot  of  water  coming  out  of  so 
small  a  place."  Now,  don't  be  discour- 
aged if  your  mind  seems  to  you  at 
eighteen  a  small  place.  Go  on  absorbing 
all  impressions,  reading,  listening  to  good 
speaking,  going  to  a  good  theater,  taking 
every  means  of  absorbing  into  your 
minds,  but  also  take  every  opportunity 
of  giving  out  what  you  have  taken  ip. 
So  you  will  find  as  life  goes  on  that  your 
minds  will  steadily  expand,  gain  power 
and  become  more  and  more  useful  at  the 
very  stage  of  life  to  be  of  use  to  your 
country.  Then  I  hope  you  will  all  re- 
member to  pay  the  debt  of  gratitude  you 
owe  to  the  city  of  Boston  for  the  educa- 
tion it  gave  you.  The  best  return  you 
can  make  to  the  city  is  to  lead  honorable, 
useful,  upright  lives. — Journal  of  Educa- 
tion, 


FREE  SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

BY  DR.  BIJSHA  BSNJAMIN  ANDRBWS, 

President  of  the  State  University,  Nebraska. 


At  its  meeting  on  June  12,  1901,  the 
Chicago  School  Board  resolved  by  a  vote 
of  13  to  3  to  begin  providing  free  text- 
books for  all  pupils  in  the  first  four  grades 
of  the  public  schools.  One  Peter  Kill, 
a  Chicago  taxpayer,  filed  a  bill  in  chan- 
cery to  enjoin  the  board  from  carrying 
out  this  resolution,  alleging  that  doing 
so  would  involve  illegal  expenditure  of 
the  city's  school  funds. 

In  its  answer  the  board  declares  that 
the  furnishing  of  free  text-books  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
thorough  and  efficient  common-school 
system,  such  as  the  Illinois  Constitution 
commands;  that  nearly  every  great  city 
in  America  has  been  driven  to  furnish 
free  text-books  and  is  now  furnishing 
them;  that  many  of  these  cities  began 
the  practice  without  any  law  or  statute 
explicitly  authorizing  it,  justifying  their 
action  on  the  ground  that  free  books 
are  indispensable  to  school  efficiency. 
The  board  further  sets  up  that,  as  Chi- 
cago owns  of  school  property  more  than 
twenty-six  million  dollars'  worth  and  in 


maintaining  public  schools  spends  yearly 
over  eight  million  dollars,  or  over  two 
hundred  thousand  a  week,  the  certain 
loss  of  a  week  or  more  the  first  of  every 
school  year  while  poor  pupils  get  books 
costs  Chicago  taxpayers  every  year  from 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  besides  incal- 
culably impairing  the  education  of  many 
children. 

The  case  will  probably  go  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  t>f  Illinois,  where  the  issue 
may  be  uncertain,  but  delay  will  not  be 
long.  Should  the  present  law  block  ac- 
tion the  public  will  demand  an  out-and- 
out  free  text-book  statute,  permitting 
Chicago  to  follow  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia, Boston  and  most  of  the  other  large 
American  cities  toward  the  goal  of  free 
text-books  for  schools.  However,  a 
rather  strong  American  sentiment  is  still 
averse  to  this  solution,  so  that  the  ques- 
tion of  how  public-school  pupils  should 
be  provided  with  books  is  still  up  for 
study.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the 
term  "books"  in  this  discussion  includes 
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all  the  educational  supplies  and  appliances 
regularly  needed  and  used  in  the  work 
of  teaching. 

Let  us  not  confuse  this  with  any  of 
the  other  school-book  problems  of  our 
time.  One  of  these  relates  to  uniformity 
in  school  books.  Shall  the  use  of  the 
same  readers,  arithmetics,  geographies, 
et  cetera  be  legally  required  throughout 
the  state,  a  county,  a  city,  a  town  ?  An- 
other is  :  Shall  a  state  or  a  city  under- 
take to  compose  and'  manufacture  for 
itself,  as  the  state  of  California  is  now 
doing,  any  or  all  the  books  which  its 
public-school  children  need,  instead  of 
purchasing  these  from  regular  publish- 
ers? Clearly  any  policy  might  be  pur- 
sued regarding  either  of  these  matters 
without  touching  the  terms,  whether  by 
purchase,  rent  or  free  loan,  on  which 
individual  pupils  could  obtain  school 
books. 

Usage  in  the  method  of  providing  pub- 
lic school  pupils  with  books  varies  a 
good  deal  among  states  and  cities.  The 
following  legal  data  are  from  the  report 
of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education  for  1897-8,  Volume  I.,  Chap- 
ter xix.  It  is  believed  that  few,  if  any, 
important  changes  have  been  made  since. 

In  Group  I.  school-boards  mtist  pro- 
vide books  (i.  e.,  the  use  of  them)  free 
for  all  pupils,  indigent  or  not.  Delaware, 
Idaho,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massachu- 
setts, Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  Rhode  Island 
form  this  group.  In  the  District  of  Co- 
Itunbia  books  are  free  to  all  public-school 
pupils  below  the  high  schools. 

In  Group  II.  there  is  local  option  upon 
the  question  of  furnishing  free  books 
for  all  pupils.  Here  are  Colorado,  Con- 
necticut, Iowa,  Kansas,  Michigan,  Min- 
nesota, North  and  South  Dakota,  Ver- 
mont and  Wisconsin. 

In  Group  III.  boards  miist  provide 
books  for  all  indigent  pupils.  This  group 
consists  of  California,  Indiana,  Kentucky, 
Montana,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Vir- 
ginia and  Washington. 

In  Group  IV.  boards  may  provide  for 
the  indigent.  Here  come  only  Illinois 
and  Missouri. 

In  Group  V.  boards  may  purchase 
books  for  sale  to  pupils.    The  states  with 


such  a  law  are  Ohio,  South  Carolina  and 
West  Virginia. 

In  New  York  state  rural  school-dis- 
trict boards  may  furnish  books  free  to 
indigent  pupils.  Union  school-district 
boards  may  do  this  for  all  pupils,  but  it 
is  thought  that  out  of  about  seven  hun- 
dred such  districts  not  over  one  hundred 
make  such  provision. 

New  York  city  supplies  public-school 
pupils  with  books  at  public  cost  and  has 
been  doing  so  ever  since  1806,  the  year 
when  that  city  established  free  schools. 
Philadelphia  has  done  the  same  since 
1818,  when  its  present  system  of  free 
schools  had  its  birth,  thus  introducing 
free  books  seventy-five  years  before 
Pennsylvania  passed  its  compulsory  free- 
book  law.  Many  other  prominent  cities 
not  in  compulsory  free-book  territory 
have  followed  more  or  less  completely 
those  shining  examples.    ' 

Yankton,  South  Dakota,  rents  school- 
books  to  its  public-school  pupils  at  a  cost 
sufficient  to  cover  the  purchase  and  ex- 
pense of  handling.  The  advantages 
claimed  for  this  method,  which  is  said  to 
work  extremely  well,  are  that  "(i) 
books  are  purchased  at  wholesale  prices, 
(2)  the  system  is  self-sustaining  so  far 
as  the  taxpayer  is  concerned,  (3)  the  ex- 
pense to  the  patron  is  merely  nominal 
as  compared  with  the  private  ownership 
question,  (4)  the  best  books  in  the  mar- 
ket can  be  had  without  ground  for  op- 
position, (5)  books  may  be  changed, 
when  old  ones  are  worn  out,  without  ex- 
tra expense,  (6)  a  practically  unlimited 
supply  of  books  can  be  furnished  at  no 
additional  ultimate  expense  except  that 
of  interest  on  the  money  invested.'* 

I  believe  that  public  school  pupils 
throughout  at  least  the  first  eight  grades 
should  have  the  use  of  school-books  and 
other  educational  supplies  free,  the  dis- 
trict, town,  county  or  city  owning  said 
supplies  and  leading  them  to  pupils  with- 
out cost.  This  is  the  system  set  forth 
in  the  Massachusetts  statute. 

The  argument  for  a  policy  of  this 
kind  is  partly  historical,  partly  moral  or 
social,  partly  economic  and  partly  peda- 
gogical. 

It  is  significant  that  those  states  and 
cities  in  the  Union  commonly  considered 
the  most   advanced   educationally   have 
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adopted  free  books  as  indispensable  to 
the  proper  working  of  a  free-school  sys- 
tem, and  that  wherever  this  has  occurred 
the  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  has 
increased,  the  average  duration  of  pupils' 
attendance  has  lengthened,  a  greater 
number  and  proportion  of  pupils  continu- 
ing their  studies  clear  up  to  the  highest 
grades,  and  the  whole  efiiciency  of  the 
schooling  has  improved.  I  have  before 
me  a  great  mass  of  favorable  testimony 
from  able  and  discriminating  superin- 
tendents, who  have  had  experience  with 
the  free  system.  All  arguments  contra 
are  theoretical.  Wherever  free  books 
have  been  tried,  support  of  them  is,  I 
believe,  practically  unanimous. 

Much  advance  has  been  made  toward 
free  books  in  places  where  the  end  is 
not  reached.  Without  an  exception  the 
progressive  communities  not  yet  on  the 
free-book  platform  have  drifted  into  the 
habit  of  buying  for  their  schools  maps, 
charts,  cyclopedias,  dictionaries,  gazet- 
teers, school  libraries  and  great  stocks  of 
supplementary  books  in  various  branches, 
not  requiring  a  pupil  to  contribute  a 
penny  for  any  of  these.  Chicago  has 
pursued  this  policy  for  years.  Nor,  I 
believe,  has  a  single  voice  ever  been 
raised  from  any  quarter  against  public 
purchases  of  this  kind,  though  they  in- 
volve a  complete  concession  of  the  free- 
book  principle.  By  the  logic  of  the 
standard  counts  against  free  books;  that 
the  plan  is  socialistic,  that  pupils  value 
education  in  proportion  to  its  cost  to 
them,  that  it  is  demoralizing  to  accept 
something  for  nothing,  and  so  on,  pupils 
or  parents  should  be  made  to  pay  out  of 
their  own  pockets  for  all  maps,  charts, 
school  libraries  and  the  like,  and  even 
for  blackboards,  crayons  and  erasers. 
Why  is  not  this  required?  Obviously 
for  the  good  reason  that  the  above  pleas, 
so  plausible  theoretically,  are  found  base- 
less in  practice,  while  the  gratuity 
method  involves  incalculable  positive  ad- 
vantages. People  see  that  the  free-book 
plan  is  not  socialistic,  that  pupils  do  not 
value  schooling  in  proportion  to  its  cost 
to  themselves,  and  that  it  is  not  demoral- 
izing to  accept  a  freely  ofifered  public 
boon  to  be  utilized  for  the  public  good. 
It  does  not  appear  why  free  books  should 


demoralize  more  than  free  teaching  or 
free  school  housing. 

There  are  important  moral  and  social 
reasons  for  the  free  school-book  scheme 
helping  to  explain  why  conmiunities 
adopting  free  books  never  go  back  to 
the  old  way. 

People  who  oppose  free  books  as  a 
general  policy  nearly  always  wish  free 
books  for  the  indigent.  They  wish  them 
not  alone  out  of  charitable  motives  but 
because,  as  every  teacher  knows,  it  is 
in  the  average  community  absolutely  im- 
possible to  carry  out  a  school  efficiently 
unless  children  from  the  poor  families 
can  gtt  books  without  purchasing  them. 
If  this  is  not  permitted,  these  pupils  re- 
main out  of  school  or  in  school  doing 
nothing.  A  considerable  proportion  of 
parents  in  most  communities  simply  will 
not  buy  school  books.  If  they  are  de- 
pended on  to  do  so,  the  inevitable  result 
is  that  their  children  do  not  participate 
in  school  advantages. 

But  while  all  superintendents  and 
principals  see  that  indigent  children  at 
least  must  be  provided  free,  there  is  not 
one  of  them  who  does  not  in  his  heart 
deprecate  the  necessity  for  thus  singling 
out  the  poor  and  calling  attention  to 
them.  Deep  and  numerous  moral  evils 
arise  from  this  practice.  Nothing  else 
so  trains  school  children  in  falsehood 
and  fraud ;  nothing  else  so  destroys  their 
honorable  pride.  Sensitive  poor  children 
are  racked  with  pain  carrying  home 
urgent  messages  to  their  parents  to  pur- 
chase book  and  returning  with  refusals 
and  plea  of  poverty.  So  powerful  is  the 
temptation  to  falsify  that  great  numbers 
of  parents  declare  themselves  unable  to 
purchase  when  with  slight  sacrifice  they 
might  do  so.  On  the  other  hand,  poor 
families  of  the  better  sort,  too  proud  to 
plead  poverty,  will  deny  themselves  the 
necessaries  of  life  in  order  to  purchase, 
or,  when  this  is  wholly  impossible,  accept 
public  books,  begging  that  the  fact  may 
be  concealed.  The  task  of  determining 
when  a  family  is  indigent  is  usually  left 
to  principals,  which  involves  an  addi- 
tional evil.  The  difficulty  of  discrimi- 
nation is  so  great  that  many  principals 
give  over  all  serious  effort,  passing  out 
books,  so  long  as  they  can  get  them,  to 
all  children   who     ask.     Reckless   pro- 
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vision  for  the  indigent  thus  becomes 
more  expensive  than  careful  provision 
would  be. 

Distinctions  among  students  based  on 
anything  but  scholarship  are  an  evil. 

If  any  pupils  are  to  have  books  free, 
all  should  be  so  provided,  that  there  may 
be  in  school  no  difference  between  the 
children  of  the  poorer  and  those  of  the 
richer  families.  When  in  1806  New 
York  city  established  free  schools  and 
adopted  free  books  for  the  pupils  therein, 
one  of  the  reasons  for  the  latter  enact- 
ment was  "to  guard  against  invidious 
distinctions  among  pupils  on  account  of 
indigence."  No  children  using  their 
books  free  while  others  purchase  are 
regarded  in  school  as  quite  the  peers  of 
those  others.  To  supply  the  poorest 
families  with  books  and  not  to  supply 
the  well-to-do  thus  creates  an  insuffer- 
able class  distinction  in  the  schools. 

On  the  contrary,  where  all  have  the 
free  use  of  books  there  is  no  social 
schism  but,  in  this  matter  at  least,  all 
stand  upon  an  equality.  This  procedure 
promotes  dignity,  honesty  and  sympathy 
of  class  with  class  in  the  same  way  as 
does  the  absolutely  free  education  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  and  that  of  the 
cadets  in  the  United  States  Military 
Academy  and  in  the  United  States  Naval 
Academy.  The  policy  in  these  instances 
breeds  no  spirit  of  communism  but  it 
most  usefully  minimizes  class  and  social 
cleavage. 

Neither  from  the  above  arguments  for 
gratuitous  provision  nor  from  these  con- 
spicuous examples  of  its  exercise  does  it 
follow,  as  is  sometimes  thoughtlessly  al- 
leged, that  the  community,  like  Mehemet 
Ali  on  opening  the  first  public  schools  in 
Egypt,  should  give  school  children  their 
home-housing,  clothing  and  food.  Were 
it  necessary  for  children  to  be  schooled 
remote  from  home,  those  things  might 
need  to  come  from  the  state,  but  fortu- 
nately we  are  not  called  on  to  deal  with 
such  a  condition.  Those  things  are,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  always  provided  by 
parents,  friends,  or  charitable  organiza- 
tions. The  lack  of  them  is  never  to  any 
extent  a  clog  upon  school  work.  More- 
over, those  things  are  necessary  to  the 
life  of  the  pupil  whether  in  school  or  out, 
for  the  subsistence  of  a  human  being  as 


such,  whereas  books,  like  school  houses, 
benches  and  heating,  are  required  for  the 
quite  special  purpose  of  rendering  effi- 
cacious the  educational  work  which,  all 
agree,  is  vital  to  the  public  weal.  Free 
books  are  not  a  charity  any  more  than 
free  schooling  is. 

Many  will  be  puzzled  by  the  assertion 
that  a  city  in  the  habit  of  furnishing 
indigent  pupils  with  books  could  supply 
these  to  all  pupils,  thereby  not  only  not 
increasing  but  actually  lightening  tax- 
payers' burdens.  Yet  such  may  easily 
be  the  case.  Boston,  like  so  many  cities 
now,  formerly  supplied  books  only  for 
the  indigent.  When  the  new  system  of  free 
books  had  been  in  use  there  two  years, 
all  were  surprised  to  find  the  city  actually 
spending  less  money  in  providing  all  the 
pupils  than  it  had  been  spending  upon 
the  indigent  alone.  It  is  easy  to  under- 
stand this.  When  public  ownership  is 
made  general,  the  loaning  out,  debiting, 
returning  and  crediting  of  books  be- 
comes systematic  and  accurate,  reducing 
the  loss  of  volumes  to  a  minimum.  The 
care  which  pupils,  well  trained  at  home, 
bestow  upon  the  books  intrusted  to  their 
keeping  becomes  an  example  to  all,  work- 
ing against  mutilation  and  destruction. 

But,  whatever  the  effect  upon  tax- 
payers, any  community  providing  school 
books  free  immensely  saves,  as  a  com- 
munity, in  the  cost  of  books.  Books  pri- 
vately purchased  are  usually  of  no  ac- 
count when  pupils  are  promoted,  prac- 
tically never  so  unless  there  are  younger 
members  of  the  family  to  use  them. 
Grave  loss  occurs  when  families  move 
from  place  to  place,  as  factory  operatives 
in  particular  so  commonly  do.  Many 
of  these  nomadic  families  are  very  large, 
rendering  the  hardship  in  question 
doubly  g^eat.  Further,  under  the  indi- 
vidual purchase  system  vast  numbers  of 
books  are  not  used  up,  but  wasted. 
Some  misuse  of  books  doubtless  occurs 
under  public  ownership,  but  it  is  much 
less.  This  system  being  made  general, 
the  best  families  participating  like  the 
rest,  parents  and  pupils  usually  recog- 
nize the  propriety  of  treating  with  care 
what  is  lent  them  by  the  board,  and  the 
justice  of  paying  therefor  in  case  any- 
thing is  destroyed  while  in  their  hands. 

Laws  requiring  uniformity  in  school 
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books  over  whole  communities  and  for- 
bidding change  save  at  considerable  in- 
tervals do  not  reduce  families*  expenses 
for  school  books  so  much  as  was  hoped 
when  such  laws  began  to  be  enacted. 
The  uniformity  tract  is  never  larger  than 
a  state  (and  this,  from  a  pedagogical 
point  of  view,  is  much  too  large).  But 
families  moving  from  place  to  place  very 
often  cross  state  lines.  Whatever  econ- 
omy uniformity  laws  work,  this  advant- 
age is  certainly  offset  by  the  further  ped- 
agogical infelicity  connected  with  them, 
that  many  a  poor  book  gets  fastened 
upon  the  schools  and  cannot,  be  changed 
until  the  legal  period  has  elapsed.  Pub- 
lic ownership  works  particular  saving  in 
that  it  makes  possible  double  and  triple 
sets  of  readers  and  of  other  books  for  the 
same  classes.  Parents  cannot  be  asked 
to  bear  the  expense  of  procuring  several 
books  in  the  same  study.  Hence,  as  above 
noticed,  most  school-boards,  even  when 
not  furnishing  free  books  in  general,  pro- 
vide free  supplementary  books  to  im- 
prove the  instruction  in  reading,  singing, 
geography  and  other  branches.  In  addi- 
tion to  all  this  is  the  consideration  that 
a  board  of  education  can  purchase  at 
minimum  cost  whereas  individuals  must 
pay  regular  retail  rates. 

The  points  just  noted  in  effect  meet  the 
objection  urged  by  patrons  of  private 
schools  against  free  books  in  public 
schools — ^that  the  introduction  of  these  in 
a  city  draws  pupils  from  private  into  the 
public  schools,  a  movement  to  be  arrested 
only  by  the  costly  enterprise  of  placing 
the  private  schools  also  on  the  free-book 
foundation.  But  if  the  supporters  of  the 
private  schools  in  any  community  will, 
joining  hands,  adopt  for  their  schools  the 
free-book  method,  they  will,  as  a  body, 
save  money  besides  immensely  improving 
their  schools. 

After  all,  the  chief  motive  favoring 
free  books  for  public-school  pupils  is  the 
pedagogical  one.  That  free  books  are  in- 
dispensable to  anything  like  an  ideal  ex- 
ecution of  the  free-school  theory  is  not 
open  to  doubt.  In  most  states,  as  in  Illi- 
nois, school  authorities  are  "required  to 
provide  a  thorough  and  efficient  system 
of  free  schools  whereby  all  the  children  of 
the  state  may  receive  a  good  common- 
school  education.*'    They  cannot  properly 


perform  this  duty  c«i  any  plan  of  indi- 
vidual purchase.  Precisely  this  is  the 
contention  of  the  Chicago  Board,  that 
though  Illinois  law  does  not  in  terms 
authorize  free  books  it  in  effect  does  so 
in  commanding  "a  thorough  and  efficient 
system  of  free  schools." 

Only  by  resort  to  the  gratuity  system 
can  classes  be  promptly  organized  at  the 
beginning  of  sessions.  Do  our  best,  the 
opening  of  a  session  sees  more  or  less  de- 
lay in  waiting  for  pupils  who  could  not 
take  up  the  work  with  their  classes  at 
the  proper  time.  If  school-books  are  not 
free,  this  difficulty  becomes  appalling.  It 
is  not  at  all  uncommon  for  a  pupil  to  be 
kept  from  school  many  weeks  for  this 
reason.  One  in  fact  often  witnesses  the 
ridiculous  anomaly  of  children  hustled 
into  school  by  truant  officers  only  to  sit 
there  and  idle  away  their  time  for  lack  of 
books.  That  schools  thus  cursed  in  any 
sense  succeed  is  the  miracle  wrought  by 
indefatigable  teachers. 

Again,  without  free  books  classifica- 
tion cannot  be  just  or  complete.  Promo- 
tions and  reductions  are  certain  not  to 
occur  as  deserved.  If  a  pupil  has  begun 
a  session  in  a  given  grade  and  purchased 
the  proper  books,  no  principal  would  wish 
and  few  would  dare,  to  "demote"  him  to 
the  next  lower  grade,  even  if  the  pupiFs 
interests  and  those  of  his  grade  de- 
manded this  ever  so  imperatively.  The 
same  difficulty  hinders  due  promotions. 
Ascending  a  grade,  the  pupil  must  of 
course  have  new  boc^s.  Even  well-to-do 
and  sympathetic  parents  complain  at  such 
a  demand. 

Something  has  been  made  of  the  sani- 
tary argument  against  free  books,  there 
being,  it  is  held,  danger  of  school  pupils 
contracting  diseases  if  books  pass  from 
hand  to  hand.  This  consideration,  even 
more  valid  against  the  whole  system  of 
circulating  libraries,  ought  not  to  be  ig- 
nored. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  usually 
exaggerated,  and  the  danger  in  question, 
such  as  it  is,  can  in  the  main  be  obviated. 
A  pupil's  books  for  a  given  session  will 
not  pass  hands  more  by  the  free  system 
than  by  the  other.  Then,  to  be  sure,  the 
volumes,  if  in  suitable  repair,  may  be 
passed  to  another  pupil.  Many  of  these 
will  be  found  to  be  perfectly  clean  and 
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hygienic.     The  rest  can  easily  be  disin- 
fected before  redistribution. 

It  is  objected  to  the  free  school-book 
practice  that,  as  each  child  is  by  this  plan 
obliged  to  relinquish  his  books  after  he 
has  done  with  them,  children  fail  to  set 
up  while  in  school  that  loving  personal 
relation  with  good  books  which  is  so  de- 
sirable to  encourage.  But  the  free-book 
order  does  not  prevent  pupils  from  pur- 
chasing school-books  of  their  own;  it 
simply  does  not  require  this.  Pupils  able 
to  purchase  are  welcome  to  do  so.  But 
really  the  class  of  books  in  question,  th« 
stock  and  standard  books  used  in  the 
grades,  the  kind  which  the  non-indigent 


are  expected  to  purchase,  are  mostly  not 
the  sort  of  books  with  which  pupils  can  be 
expected  to  fall  in  love.  An  eighth-grade 
boy  cherishing  his  old  primer  or  his  first 
geography  or  arithmetic  would  not  on 
this  account  deserve  to  be  thought  prom- 
ising as  a  lover  of  good  literature.  Near- 
ly all  the  permanently  valuable  works 
which  pupils  see  in  schools  not  having 
free  books  are  "supplementary,"  which 
no  school  boards  think  of  forcing  pupils 
to  buy.  Teachers  recommend  many  books 
of  this  class  for  pupils'  purchase  and 
pmpils  actually  purchase  many  such. — 
The  Cosmopolitan. 
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The  growth  of  the  American  school 
system  supplies  material  for  a  remarka- 
ble, a  fascinating,  even  a  patriotic  and 
glorious  story.  No  other  great  people 
ever  gained  such  splendid  educational 
conceptions,  for  the  masses  stand  for 
unlimited  educational  opportunity  to 
every  son  and  daughter  of  the  people. 
No  other  people  ever  thought  of  provid- 
ing schools  for  every  rod  of  such  a  wide 
and  sparsely  settled  territory  as  ours; 
no  other  people  ever  attempted  to  provide 
the  best  free  schools  of  all  grades  for 
all  classes  in  such  cities  as  ours.  No 
other  great  nation  in  the  world  has  build- 
ed  an  educational  system  upon  such 
plans — so  flexible,  so  adaptable  to  the 
national  ends,  so  expressive  and  promo- 
tive of  the  national  life.  And  it  has 
not  been  done  by  a  monarchy,  or  by  a 
ministry  through  the  use  of  dictatorial 
powers,  but  by  the  millions  of  a  great, 
liberal  people,  moved  by  the  highest  pur- 
poses, acting  through  primary  meetings, 
and  then  exercising  sovereign  powers 
through  representatives  and  responsible 
assemblages. 

It  is  not  speaking  unadvisedly  to  at- 
tribute this  splendid  advance  to  the  last 
two  generations  of  men  and  the  last  half 


century  of  time,  for  it  is  the  product  of  a 
people  who  had  not  been  gathered  and  of 
conditions  which  had  Jiot  arisen  before 
that  time.  In  that  time  a  new  nation  has 
been  compounded  in  the  Western  World, 
with  new  measures  of  freedom — physical 
freedom,  social  freedom,  political  free- 
dom, intellectual  freedom,  religious  free- 
dom, and  industrial  freedom.  Happily 
too  this  nation  has  come  to  recognize  the 
need  of  social  and  political  organization 
and  of  the  exercise  of  the  common  pow- 
er. And  yet  more  happily  as  the  com- 
mon power  has  grown,  the  determination 
that  it  shall  be  used  only  for  the  common 
good  has  grown  also.  It  has  struck  the 
high  water  mark  of  democratic  govern- 
ment in  the  recent  use  of  its  power  for 
other  than  its  own  good,  for  the  freedom 
of  other  people,  and  for  the  good  of  all 
mankind. 

This  common  power  has  never  been 
used  to  control  the  thinking  or  the  doing 
of  any  respectable  citizen,  but  to  pro- 
tect him  and  afford  him  opportunities. 
It  has  never  been  used  to  bully  other  peo- 
ples, but  to  encourage  them.  It  has  stood 
for  free  discussion :  it  has  helped  genius 
in  the  production  of  devices  for  saving 
labor:  it  has  given   science   its  chance; 
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it  has  given  its  best  offices  to  the  aid  of 
agriculture  and  mining  and  manufactur- 
ing until  industries  have  gained  it  more 
respect  and  invested  it  with  more  com- 
manding influence  in  the  world  than  a 
mere  military  or  naval  arm  could  hope  to 
do. 

One  of  the  creations  of  this  common 
power  is  our  unique  system  of  popular 
education.  American  schools  have  from 
first  to  last  reflected  American  economic 
and  political  conditions.  It  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  the  self-contained  be- 
lief of  the  teaching  fraternity  that  the 
schools  determine  the  courses  of  peoples 
is  justified.  They  are  implements  which 
break  out  the  road ;  they  are  lights  which 
light  the  paths,  but  they  are  the  instru- 
ments more  than  they  are  the  creators  of 
civilizations.  Civilizations  and  their  re- 
sulting institutions  are  the  products  of 
the  Almighty  power  working  through  the 
souls  of  men. 

The  schools  have  advanced  with  the 
growth  of  the  nation  and  the  progress  of 
civilization.  They  are  much  better 
housed;  they  do  much  more  work;  and 
they  are  more  scientifically  taught  than 
in  primitive  days;  but  it  was  easier  for 
the  early  schools  to  meet  the  small  de- 
mands of  their  day  than  for  us  to  foresee 
the  tendencies  of  these  seething  times  and 
meet  the  claims  of  the  multitudes  who  are 
waiting  upon  us. 

Enthusiasm  is  the  vital  element  in  the 
work  of  the  school.  Teaching  depends 
upon  the  interest  of  the  pupil.  The  in- 
terest of  the  pupil  depends  upon  the 
adaptation  of  the  subject  and  the  spirit 
of  the  teacher.  The  trouble  with  the 
greater  number  of  pupils  in  larger  schools 
is  that  they  never  gain  enthusiasm  over 
anything.  They  live  just  ordinary,  dead- 
level  lives  because  not  touched  with  the 
vital  spark  which  would  transmit  energy 
to  their  intellectual  and  moral  machinery. 

Beyond  all  question  we  are  trying  to 
do  too  many  things.  The  qusmtity  of 
work  a  child  does  under  duress  is  not^  so 
important  as  that  he  shall  do  something 
because  he  likes  to  do  it.  Before  he  can 
like  to  do  it,  it  must  be  something  which 
he  can  do,  which  in  time  he  can  master 
completely.  Growth  depends  upon  the 
power  to  do.  The  power  to  do  depends 
upon  doing. 

The  early  teacher  could  choose  work 


suited  to  particular  pupils,  and  was  free 
to  do  it  because  he  was  a  law  unto  him- 
self. And  so  teacher  and  pupil  worked 
together  upon  subjects  which  they  could 
master  and  which  they  therefore  enjoyed. 
They  accomplished  things  and  in  the  do- 
ings they  gained  the  strength  and  the  am- 
bition to  do  larger  things. 

Aside  from  the  matter  of  close  touch 
with  the  pupil  there  is  undoubtedly  a 
loss  to  the  spirit  of  the  school  because  of 
the  grading  of  pupils  and  the  segregation 
of  classes.  The  mixing  of  pupils  in  the 
one-room  school  did  stir  thought  and  gen- 
erate ambition.  Unceasing  preparation 
for  the  grade  above,  rather  than  for  life, 
is  not  without  its  disadvantages.  The 
practical  elimination  of  special  exercises, 
with  the  declamation  and  recitation,  is  a 
distinct  loss.  The  professionalization  of 
the  schools,  the  doctrine  that  they  must 
be  given  over  to  experts,  tends  to  sep- 
arate them  from  the  people.  Parents  do 
not  understand  very  much  their  children 
are  doing ;  they  are  impliedly  told  that  it 
is  beyond  them,  and  that  they  cannot 
expect  to  understand;  this  trend  In  the 
work  of  the  schools  is  putting  a  very 
severe  strain  upon  a  very  important  cord. 

We  may  well  stop  and  ask  whether 
we  are  accentuating  form  at  the  expense 
of  substance.  I  believe  that  the  literature 
in  common  use  in  the  schools  makes  for 
culture  at  the  expense  of  strength.  I  am 
for  culture,  but  not  at  the  cost  of  manli- 
ness, of  independence,  and  of  power. 

T  opened  a  school  reader  the  other  day, 
and  the  first  verse  my  eye  lit  upon  com- 
menced with  the  line,  "Children  are  what 
their  mothers  are."  It  was  pretty,  but 
not  true.  How  do  you  suppose  such  stuff 
as  that  appeals  to  boys?  They  do  not 
want  to  be  as  their  mothers  are.  Ordi- 
narily they  love  their  mothers  more  than 
they  care  to  talk  about,  but  if  they  are 
what  their  mothers  are  their  associates 
poke  them  in  the  ribs  and  call  them  fem- 
inine and  uncomplimentary  names. 

No  doubt  girls  with  no  teacher  but  a 
man  are  entitled  to  sympathy;  happily 
there  are  few  of  them.  But  in  the  distri- 
bution let  us  not  forget  the  boys  whose 
only  teacher  is  a  woman.  And  let  the 
lion's  share. of  pity  go  to  either  boys  or 
girls  who  are  subject  to  either  a  fussy 
woman  or  an  effeminate  man. 

No    reflections    upon    the   conditions 
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which  prevail  in  the  American  schools 
have  been  intended.  They  are  subject  to 
outside  circumstances;  they  reflect  the 
age  in  which  they  are.  The  teachers  are 
more  conscientious  than  any  other  class 
in  the  commimity ;  on  the  whole  they  are 
much  better  prepared  than  the  teachers 
were  who  went  before  them.  What  has 
been  done  in  organization  has  been  com- 
pelled by  nimibers,  and  what  had  been 
undertaken  in  work  has  only  been  in  re- 
sponse to  popular  impulses.  What  has 
been  done  has  saved  the  school  system 
from  chaos,  but  it  has  gone  far  to  dis- 
courage and  neutralize  the  influences 
which  inspire. 

Teachers,  the  great  mission  of  your 
station  is  to  inspire  boys  and  girls.  If 
that  is  done  it  matters  not  so  much  what 
is  left  undone.  You  are  the  representa- 
tives of  the  greatest  civilization  the  world 
has  ever  known,  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  training  men  and  women  who 
can  realize  its  cost  and  its  worth,  who 
can  enter  into  its  purposes,  who  can  still 
further  enrich  its  life  and  still  further 
extend  its  outposts. 

It  is  to  be  assumed  that  you  are  sane 
enough  to  know  that  freedom  is  not  a  li- 
cense, and  that  you  have  wit  enough  to 
do  things  upon  your  own  motion  without 
violating  the  principles  or  defying  the 
policies  which  are  imperative  to  the  in- 
tegrity of  our  system  of  popular  educa- 
tion. My  word  to  you  is  that  you  shall 
not  hesitate  to  exercise  your  inborn  in- 
tellectual freedom;  that  you  shall  not  let 
rules  and  lectures  and  books  and  papers 
and  devices  and  educational  subtleties 
confound  and  take  out  of  you  any  origi- 
nality you  ever  possessed,  and  so  make 
your  work  in  the  schools  insipid. 

Tell  the  boys  and  the  girls  that  no  one 
can  hope  to  be  of  any  consequence  in  the 
world  who  will  not  work  early  and  late 
and  be  patient;  and  also  that  if  he  will 
do  that  he  cannot  fail. 

Remember  that  development  is  seldom 
foreseen,  and  that  it  does  not  often  come 
along  expected  lines.  Encourage  the  ac- 
tivities, physical,  mental  and  moral,  and 
give  the  unexpected  a  chance. 

Be  careful  about  standards  of  value 
and  of  excellence.  Latin  and  Greek  are 
disciplinary  and  culturing  studies,  but  so 
also  are  the  accomplishments  of  science 
and  the  operating  of  railroads  and  the 


building  of  tunnels  through  mountains 
and  under  rivers  and  great  cities. 

It  cannot  be  said  too  often  that  it  does 
not  make  so  much  difference  what  one 
does  so  long  as  he  makes  some  contribu- 
tion to  the  productivity  of  the  world. 
And  one  is  liable  to  msdce  quite  as  sub- 
stantial a  contribution,  and  gain  quite  as 
profitable  a  return,  in  cash  and  in  culture, 
in  the  industrial  as  in  the  classical  world, 
and  in  the  field  of  applied  as  in  that  of 
pure  science. 

Encourage  life  in  the  open  air,  not  for 
physical  more  than  for  mental  and  moral 
health.  Let  the  schools  smell  of  the 
ground  as  often  as  possible;  it  will  help 
3iem  to  keep  sane  and  resist  the  doctrin- 
aire. Stand  by  field  sports,  even  those 
which  involve  hurts.  Our  young  people 
do  not  have  to  struggle  any  too  much  or 
assume  any  too  many  risks.  There  is 
more  training  for  the  real  demands  of 
American  citizenship  through  the  rush 
line  of  a  'varsity  football  team  on  one 
cool  October  afternoon  than  in  some  'var- 
sity class  rooms  in  a  whole  semester. 

Illustrate  and  enforce  the  claims  of 
public  service.  We  are  beginning  to 
learn,  what  we  have  never  seemed  to 
realize  before,  that  our  public  life  must 
sustain  assaults,  and  that  government  is 
more  a  burden  than  a  pastime.  Tell 
pupils  about  this.  Talk  quite  as  much 
of  the  responsibilities  and  duties  as  of  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  citizenship.  Let 
them  know  something  of  what  men  have 
suffered  to  establish,  order  and  create 
opportunities  for  boys  and  g^rls. 

Regard  the  higher  learning.  Nothing 
else  can  break  out  the  roads.  Nothing 
else  can  lift  the  schools  to  higher  planes 
and  yet  better  work.  But  do  not  let  the 
conceptions  of  other  generations  deter- 
mine conclusively  in  what  fields  the 
higher  learning  shall  advance.  Encour- 
age research,  whether  capable  of  applica- 
tion or  not,  in  all  fields,  but  insist  tliat 
such  work  as  is  set  in  motion  in  the 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  shall 
have  some  relations  to  American  life. 

The  Divine  Power  creates  and  directs 
civilization.  Schools  are  the  instruments 
of  civilization.  The  activity  and  the  ac- 
complishments of  pupils  spring  from  in- 
spiration. If  the  teacher  would  ^  be  of 
real  service  to  pupils  he  must  inspire 
them.    If  he  would  enrich  their  lives  he 
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must  have  a  life  of  his  own  with  riches 
in  it.  He  must  know  about  the  intellect- 
ual and  spiritual  and  industrial  evolution 
of  his  country  and  his  age ;  he  must  think 
logically;  he  must  stand  for  what  he 
thinks  and  feels,  steadily  and  heroically. 
If  he  can  draw  out  of  the  great  reser- 
voir of  world-experience,  if  he  can  believe 
that  there  is  a  divine  law  operating  in  the 
world  advance,  if  he  can  take  hold  of 
youth  and  fire  souls  with  desires,  he  will 


generate  natural,  cheerful,  buoyant,  cour- 
ageous life.  The  spelling  will  in  time  be 
correct  enough,  the  problems  demon- 
strated with  exactness  enough,  knowl- 
edge of  things  will  accumulate,  respect 
for  hand  and  mind  labor  will  enlarge, 
powers  will  strengthen,  courage  will 
gather,  and  a  greater  number  of  healthful 
and  ambitious  spirits  will  push  on  the 
higher  interests  and  enrich  the  nobler  life 
of  the  world. — American  Education. 


CREATIVE  MANUAL  TRAINING.* 

BY  GRANT  BBBBB» 

Medill  High  School,  Chicago. 


Educatois  are  generally  agreed  that 
one  of  the  prime  objects  of  education 
is  to  fit  the  pupil  for  independent  indi- 
vidual action.  As  Professor  Wiliston 
has  said,  the  demand  today  is  for  men  of 
originality  and  energy  who  can  do  things 
that  have  never  been  done  before;  who 
can  bridge  over  the  gulf  that  has  so  lons^ 
existed  between  thinking  and  doing. 
Herein  lies  the  great  strength  of  manual 
training,  as  it  combines  the  thought  and 
the  action,  resulting  in  a  real  object 
which,  with  greater  or  less  success,  em- 
bodies and  presents  to  all  who  see  it  the 
ideas  of  the  man  who  made  it. 

This  object  must  of  necessity  be  a 
representation,  more  or  less  perfect,  of 
the  mental  image  that  existed  in  the  mind 
of  its  creator.  The  progress  of  such 
an  image  from  its  initial  vagueness  to 
clearness  and  definiteness  is  dependent 
upon  the  mode  of  its  final  expression. 
The  least  perfect  metho<l  is  by  the  writ- 
ten or  spoken  word,  for  all  mere  descrip- 
tions must  be  more  or  less  vague.  One 
common  expression,  '*a  word-picture,'* 
used  in  connection  with  any  unusually 
good  piece  of  writing  or  speaking,  is  a 
recognition  of  this  truth.  Next  in  order 
of  completeness  comes  a  drawing  or  a 
series  of  drawings  representing  the  ob- 
ject; and  lastly  the  actual  object  con- 
structed   from    the    necessary   materials 


and  giving  the  hitherto  unreal  an  actual 
existence. 

Froebel,  the  founder  of  our  kinder- 
garten system,  thus  expresses  this  psy- 
chological fact:  "The  educator  must 
take  the  external  internal  and  the  internal 
external."  That  is,  he  must  so  elucidate 
and  make  clear  the  essential  facts  of  the 
subject  in  hand  that  they  enter  into  and 
become  part  of  the  very  being  of  the 
pupil.  This,  however,  is  but  half  the 
task  of  the  true  educator,  for  he  must 
then  by  some  means  or  other  enable  the 
pupil  to  make  this  internal  external ;  that 
is,  he  must  give  the  pupil  the  power  to 
again  give  out  what  he  has  taken  in,  and 
enriched  with  his  own  personality.  The 
individual  must  have  ideas  to  express, 
but,  having  them,  they  are  worthless 
unless  he  can  make  them  useful  to,  and 
understood  bv,  others. 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  order 
here  stated;  the  reception,  or  taking  in, 
must  come  first.  To  do  creative  work 
of  any  character,  the  individual  must 
have  in  his  mind  the  content,  the  neces- 
sary conceptions  which  are  involved  in 
the  thing  he  wishes  to  do.  A  considera- 
tion of  this  principle  will.  I  think,  ex- 
plain the  failure  of  many  of  our  attempts 
to  secure  self-expression  from  our  pupils. 
They  have  taken  in  so  little  from  their 
instruction  and  from  the  world  around 
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them  that,  were  they  possessed  of  the 
most  perfect  system  of  expression,  the 
results  would  be  of  no  importance.  They 
may  have  a  hazy  idea  that  they  want  to 
accomplish  a  certain  result,  but  they  have 
no  conception  of  the  details  that  are 
necessary  to  the  desired  construction ;  or, 
having  them,  they  do  not  know  how  to 
combine  them  properly. 

We  ask  a  twelve  or  thirteen-year-old 
boy  who  has  mastered  neither  his  tools 
nor  the  principles  of  construction  to  in- 
vent something.  We  might  as  well  order 
him  to  be  six  feet  high;  for  what  is  in- 
vention ?  Invention  is  the  power  to  mod- 
ify and  recc«nbine  our  images  and  ideas. 
The  true  artist  sees  elements  of  beauty 
in  many  landscapes,  and  by  combining 
them  he  paints  an  ideal  landscape  that 
is  more  beautiful  than  any  that  he  has 
seen.  The  inventor  pictures  a  balloon 
impelled  by  electricity  and  guided  by  the 
hand  of  man.  He  endeavors  to  adjust 
the  forces  and  use  the  materials  with 
which  he  is  familiar  to  accomplish  his 
end. 

We  may  now  make  a  deduction  as  to 
the  necessary  elements  in  creative  work ; 
first,  the  necessity  for  the  invention,  or 
the  desire  for  the  new  creation,  must 
exist  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil ;  secondly, 
he  must  have  the  knowledge  and  skill 
necessary  to  realize  his  conception.  No 
scheme  of  instruction  will  or  can  be  edu- 
cational— that  is,  of  value  in  developing 
definite  concepts  and  giving  power  of 
expression — that  does  not  make  him  fa- 
miliar with  the  principles,  tools  and  ma- 
terials that  he  is  to  use. 

It  is  the  misfortune  of  manual  train- 
ing that  it  is  often  directed  by  people 
who  know  nothing  of  the  principles  of 
construction,  and  therefore  cannot  impart 
them  to  their  pupils.  I  have  seen  a  man 
who  did  not  know  how  to  make  a  box 
trying  to  teach  a  pupil  how  to  make  a 
telephone,  and  a  woman  who  could  not 
make  a  sandpaper  block  endeavoring  to 
teach  the  construction  of  hexagonal 
tabourettes.  I  once  visited  a  shop  where 
a  pupil  was  constructing  a  chair  under 
the  supervision  of  the  teacher.  The  legs 
were  made  of  pieces  i^  inches  square, 
and  the  seat  was  made  of  a  piece  of  pine 
f  of  an  inch  thick,  without  rails  or  braces 
of  any  kind.    The  inevitable  result  was 


that  the  seat  broke  through  the  middle 
as  soon  as  the  builder  sat  upon  it,  and  he 
flung  his  creation  aside  m  disgust. 

Again,  I  visited  ah  exhibition  of  con- 
structive work  where  I  saw  a  model,  so 
called,  of  a  spinning  wheel.  This  was 
so  constructed  that  the  connecting  rod 
struck  the  frame,  and  the  wheel  would 
,not  revolve.  Such  an  object  as  this  is 
absolutely  worthless.  Except  for  a  little 
manual  dexterity  in  shaping  the  different 
parts,  it  taught  nothing.  More  than  this, 
the  basic  principle  of  the  machine  was 
not  present,  and  the  chief  good  of  such 
constructions,  the  combination  of  parts 
to  produce  a  certain  result,  was  lost  to 
the  pupil.  Even  supposing  that  this  ob- 
ject had  been  perfectly  constructed,  it 
would  not  have  been  as  good  education- 
ally as  some  object  of  simpler  construc- 
tion more  intimately  connected  with  the 
pupil's  daily  life  or  experience.  A  knowl- 
edge of  spinning  wheels  is  not  essential 
in  the  twentieth  century,  and  certainly  it 
is  not  knowledge  to  gain  which  the  pupil 
and  teacher  should  spend  valuable  time. 

Manual  training  does  not  aim  to  pre- 
pare students  to  be  carpenters,  engineers, 
or  machinists,  but  it  should  aim  to  give 
a  general  training  in  the  principles  that 
are  common  to  the  various  branches  of 
mechanical  work,  so  that,  should  choice 
or  necessity  compel  the  pupil  to  pursue 
these  or  allied  occupations,  he  will  be 
prepared  to  achieve  an  advanced  posi- 
tion. 

This  may  be  called  a  utilitarian  view, 
but  I  believe  it  is  an  injury  to  the  pupil 
to  give  him  expensive  tastes ,  if  you  do 
not  increase  his  earning  capacity.  The 
duty  of  the  school,  and  particularly  the 
public  school,  is  to  train  for  citizenship. 
I  believe  that  no  man  can  be  a  desirable, 
self-respecting  member  of  the  community 
who  is  not  self-supporting. 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  impres- 
sion that  there  is  an  essential  difference 
between  the  kind  of  training  that  will 
enable  a  pupil  to  do  creative  work  and 
that  which  will  enable  him  to  earn  his 
living.  I  believe  that  there  is  no  such 
difference,  and  that  the  kind  of  training 
which  enatdes  its  possessor  to  support 
himself  leads  to  the  creative  activity  of 
which  I  have  spoken.  If  a  pupil  is  to 
create,  he  must  master  his  tools  and  ma- 
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terials,  and  this  mastery  comes  by  in- 
struction, by  practice,  and  by  the  con- 
stant repetition  of  the  same  principles 
and  processes  in  varied  forms. 

Every  man  in  his  progress  through 
life  is  accompanied  by  two  shadows ;  the 
one  before  him — the  ideal  he  would  at- 
tain; the  one  behind  him — ^this  same 
ideal,  transformed  through  action.  There 
are  ideals  in  both  processes  and  products, 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  school  to  see  that 
the  pupil  obtains  them.  The  pupil  must 
have  a  good  method,  and  he  can  best 
obtain  it  by  a  careful  observation  of  his 
teacher.  It  is  necessary,  not  only  that 
the  thing  be  done,  but  that  it  be  done 
efficiently,  if  the  individual  is  to  create 
effectively. 

In  his  "New  Methods  in  EducaticHi" 
Professor  Tadd  pays  tribute  to  the  imi- 
tative method,  which  he  affects  to  ignore, 
by  suggesting  that  the  work  in  carving 
be  hung  on  the  walls  of  the  shop  that  the 
pupils  may  obtain  hints  for  new  designs. 
This  matter  of  the  proper  environment 
is,  I  believe,  very  important.  The  pupil 
should  have  around  him  as  many  exam- 
ples as  possible  of  the  kind  of  work  that 
he  expects  to  produce. 

I  recently  visited  the  boyhood  home  of 
a  successful  architect,  a  man  who  is 
noted  for  the  beauty  and  originality  of 
his  designs.  I  found  the  house  filled 
with  pictures  of  beautiful  buildings  and 
objects  of  art.  From  his  childhood  this 
man  has  been  accustomed  to  seeing  these 
things,  and  they  have  become  such  a  part 
of  his  nature  that  now,  when  the  arch  or 
the  capital  is  required,  the  design  flows 
from  his  pencil  without  apparent  effort. 

The  first  step  toward  creation,  then,  is 
receptive;  the  second,  the  combination 
of  the  ideas  already  received;  and  the 
third,  the  outward  expression  of  the  new 
combination. 

As  a  practical  suggestion  for  the  sec- 
ond step  I  suggest  the  modification  of 
existing  models.  In  my  opinion,  this 
is  as  far  as  most  grammar  school  pupils, 
who  begin  work  in  the  seventh  grade, 
should  go.  I  have  seen  very  few  pupils 
who  are  capable  of  originating  a  practi- 
cal design,  and  by  "practical"  I  mean 
within  their  constructive  capacity.  The 
best  means  to  bring  out  this  feature  of 
the  pupil's  idea  is  to  have  him  present 


a  working  drawing  of  the  object  he  de- 
sires to  make.  This  will  make  him  form- 
ulate his  ideas,  test  his  power  to  apply 
what  he  knows,  and  enable  him  to  use  his 
mechanical  drawing. 

The  necessity  of  mechanical  drawing 
has  been  questioned  by  some,  but  I  be- 
lieve this  is  because  it  is  not  properly 
understood  as  a  means  of  expression. 
True,  it  is  conventional,  and  no  one  ever 
saw,  or  ever  will  see,  an  object  as  shown 
on  a  projection  drawing,  but  it  is  never- 
theless better  suited  to  all  kinds  of  con- 
structive work  than  any  perspective  or 
artistic  drawing.  Not  only  this,  but  it 
has  true  educational  value  in  the  train- 
ing of  the  imagination.  Actually  to  con- 
ceive the  form  of  an  object  from  its  pro- 
jections involves  a  higher  degree  of  im- 
aginative power  than  is  required  by  any 
other  form  of  representation. 

If  the  pupil  can  submit  a  practical  de- 
sign, I  should  by  all  means  let  him  make 
it,  but  I  should  insist  that  the  construc- 
tion be  good.  A  bookcase  through  whose 
joints  the  light  can  be  seen,  or  a  table 
that  will  not  bear  weight,  is  not  educa- 
tional in  the  best  sense.  Perfection  is 
not  to  be  expected,  but  careless  and 
slovenly  work  must  not  be  tolerated  for 
the  sake  of  originalty.  It  is  a  good  thing 
to  be  able  to  say  that  a  piece  of  work 
is  original,  but  it  is  sad  indeed  when 
that  is  the  only  good  thing  that  can  be 
said  about  it. 

More  than  this,  the  pupil  who  is  al- 
lowed to  do  poor  work  does  not  obtain 
that  appreciation  of  the  ability  required 
to  do  good  mechanical  work  that  is 
necessary,  if  he  is  to  have  a  proper  re- 
spect for  workmen  in  general.  The  de- 
fect in  our  industrial  system  is  not  that 
we  have  too  much  machinery,  but  that 
we  treat  men  like  machines.  It  has  been 
claimed  that  we  need  more  handwork 
that  the  product  may  have  a  more  human 
interest.  What  we  need  is  a  more  intel- 
ligent appreciation  of  the  ability  required 
by  the  worker.  There  is  a  general  im- 
pression that  the  man  who  works  with 
his  head  must  have  more  ability  than 
the  man  who  works  with  his  hands, 
whereas  it  is  a  difference  in  kind  only. 
The  teachers  of  manual  training  can  do 
much  to  eliminate  this  false  idea,  if  they 
make  their  pupils  realize  the  care  and 
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ability  needed  for  all  good  handwork. 
I  believe  that  such  a  realization  is  more 
important  than  the  carving  of  imaginary 
dragons  or  the  drawing  of  impossible 
flowers. 

In  regard  to  decoration  as  a  means 
of  creative  work,  I  think  much  of  it  can 
well  be  omitted,  as  it  is  neither  artistic 
nor  educational.  In  the  construction  of 
articles  of  furniture,  for  example,  the 
first  requisite  is  strength ;  next  come  the 
details  of  construction — the  right  joints 
used  in  the  proper  places,  the  proper  pro- 
portion of  parts;  and  lastly  the  carving 
or  decoration.  In  many  cases  this  mars 
the  beauty  of  line  and  contour. 

I  am  heartily  in  sympathy  with  the 
belief  that  the  decoration  of  articles  not 
of  his  own  construction  has  a  bad  moral 
effect  on  the  pupil,  and  it  was  a  matter 
of  surprise  to  me  that  Mr.  Tadd  in  his 
book,  previously  quoted,  advises  that 
chairs  be  purchased  ready  doweled  to- 
gether, and  that  then  the  pupils  take 
them  apart  and  carve  them.  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  this  method  will  secure  good 
creative  work. 

I  do  not  think  that  pupils  of  grammar- 
school  age  can  spend  much  time  to  ad- 
vantage in  original  design;  a  little  is 
desirable,  but,  generally  speaking,  I  be- 
lieve the  pupil  will  be  more  benefited  by 
studying  the  designs  of  others.  It  is  true 
that  this  so-called  original  work  is  pop- 


ular, and  that  the  pupils  like  to  do  it,  but 
I  do  not  think  that  this  is  a  sufficient  rea- 
son for  permitting  it. 

Children  like  to  do  many  things  that 
are  known  to  be  bad  for  them,  and  it  is 
the  function  of  the  teacher  to  direct  ac- 
tivity. Pupils,  like  other  moving  bodies, 
are  likely  to  proceed  along  the  lines  of 
least  resistance,  but  these  are  not  neces- 
sarily the  best  for  them  to  pursue.  I 
recognize,  as  every  teacher  must,  the 
value  of  self-activity,  but  I  believe  it 
should  be  directed  /by  a  wise  teacher 
along  proper  lines,  and  that,  so  guided, 
it  will  produce  more  genuine,  valuable, 
creative  work  than  when  the  pupil  is 
allowed  full  freedom.  Unless  this  is 
done,  the  pupil  will  not  gain  the  strength 
of  will  and  perseverance  that  are  re- 
quired by  creative  work. 

I  believe  that,  whatever  the  system  of 
instruction  and  whatever  the  future  of 
the  pupil,  the  unpleasant  must  be  faced  at 
last,  and  that  the  child  has  gained  most 
who  stands  ready  to  face  it  and  put  forth 
all  his  strength  for  the  realization  of  his 
ideal. 

If  he  does  so  and  brings  a  difficult 
or  unpleasant  task  to  a  successful  com- 
pletion, we  may  be  sure  that,  whatever 
work  the  future  has  in  store  for  him,  he 
will  accomplish  it,  not  with  the  halting 
uncertainty  of  the  amateur,  but  with  the 
efficient  execution  that  marks  the  master^ 
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THE  RELATION  OF  THE  HOME  TO  THE   PREPARATORY 

SCHOOL. 

BY  THB  RBV.  BNDICOTT  PBABODY,  A.M., 

Principal  of  Groton  School. 


The  immediate  question  is  what  the 
school  has  a  right  to  expect  from  the 
home.  In  the  first  place,  the  attitude 
toward  the  school  should  not  be  one  of 
indifference.  This  is  the  position  which 
is  taken  by  some  parents,  "We  have  oth- 
er things  to  do,  and  we  pay  our  teachers, 
or  our  taxes,  and  they  ought  to  secure  a 
proper  education  for  the  children." 
Neither  should  it  be  an  attitude  of  hostile 
criticism.  Changes  are  opposed  because 
the  old  methods  under  which  we  were 
educated  seem  to  us  to  have  turned  out 
a  pretty  good  set  of  men,  or  else  there  is 
a  demand  for  change  because  the  studies 
reciuired  are  not  interesting  to  the  youth- 
ful mind  (in  this  respect  Mr.  Dooley  may 
be  very  nearly  correct  \yhen  he  says  that 
"It  does  not  matter  what  you  give  a  boy 
to  read  so  long  as  he  hates  it"),  or  else 
that  they  are  not  likely  to  be  available  for 
the  business  or  profession  which  lies 
ahead.  ' 

The  school  has  a  right,  I  think,  to 
claim  the  intelligent  and  sympathetic  co- 
operation of  the  parents.  It  is  in  the 
home  that  the  quality  of  the  intellectual 
life  is  largely  deermined.  If  the  parents 
are  reading  worthy  books  and  talking  in- 
telligently about  the  subjects  of  the  day 
and  devoting  some  time  to  reading  aloud 
to  their  children,  there  is  likely  to  come 
out  from  their  home  an  activity  of  mind 
and  a  kind  of  intelligence  which  will  show 
themselves  in  the  scholarship  of  the  chil- 
dren. At  all  events,  there  should  be  ban- 
ished from  every  home  in  this  land  the 
so-called  yellow  journals  and  the  society 
papers  and  the  realistic  books  which  are 
handed  about  by  news-venders  and 
which  seem  to  be  thoughtlessly  taken  up 
by  parents  whose  conscientiousness,  is 
satisfied  so  long  as  they  do  not  actually 
put  such  literature  into  the  hands  of  their 
children.  But  all  this  stuff  percolates 
through  the  minds  of  the  parents  into  the 
minds  of  the  younger  generation,  and  the 
political  ideas  and  the  social  aspirations 
of  the  older  people  become  the  property 
of  the  children,  who,  at  an  astonishingly 


early  age,  begin  to  discuss  the  condition 
of  the  stock  market  and  the  quality  of 
the  fare  set  before  them,  and  the  foibles 
and  vices  of  the  neighbors,  if  these  things 
form  the  chief  interest  of  those  who  pre- 
side over  the  home. 

The  school  may  rightly  look  to  the 
home  for  the  foundation  of  the  discipline 
which  is  necessary  for  community  life.  I 
do  not  refer  now  to  military  discipline,  nor 
to  an  arbitrary  method  which  is  too  often 
the  only  kind  of  discipline  that  parents 
recognize.  An  American  mother  has 
been  represented  as  sitting  on  the  piazza 
of  a  summer  hotel  and  refusing  permis- 
sion to  her  child  who  wishes  to  go  to  the 
beach.  "But  can't  I  go,  mother  ?  Please 
let  me  go.  Why  can't  I  go  ?"  "Because," 
the  mother  replies ;  "and  when  I  say  be- 
cause  I  mean  because."  There  is  often 
found  a  thing  which  calls  itself  discipline 
where  the  parents  indulge  their  children 
the  greater  part  of  the  time,  and  then 
when  something  arises  which  brings  per- 
sonal annoyance,  coming  down  upon  the 
children  with  a  violence  entirely  out  of 
proportion  to  the  offense. 

That  house  only  is  well-ordered  in 
which  the  mutual  understanding  is  so 
well  established  that  the  children  are  wont 
to  carry  out  not  only  the  commands  but 
the  wishes  of  the  parents ;  where  not  only 
the  great  principles  of  life  are  enforced, 
but  the  small  duties  are  conscientiously 
regarded.  » 

The  schools  have  a  right  to  ask  that  in 
the  homes  the  children  shall  be  estab- 
lished in  right  habit  of  living.  A  lack 
of  discipline  means  only  a  general  slack- 
ness and  consequent  discomfort  in  the 
family,  which  brings  with  it  other  evils. 

Parents  today  frequently  start  in  with 
a  distrust  of  their  boys ;  they  are  of  the 
opinion  that  it  is  better  to  allow  them  to 
smoke  than  that  the  lads  should  indulge 
in  this  habit  in  secret;  but  a  boy  who 
smokes  is  aware  that  the  community  gen- 
erally disapproves  of  it  and  consequently 
of  him,  and  he  is  inclined  to  justify  the 
reputation  which  he  bears.  Smoking  may 
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not  always  be  harmful  in  its  effect  upon 
the  health,  but  it  is  almost  sure  to  injure 
character.  The  next  step  after  the  cigar- 
ette is  the  public  pool-room ;  then  the  sa- 
loon, followed  by  the  low  theater,  or  the 
respectable  theater  with  the  low  play, — 
which  is  perhaps  worse, — and  then  prob- 
ably increasing  moral  evil  follows. 

The  offset  to  all  this  is,  first  of  all, 
athletic  sports.  There  is  very  little  op- 
portunity for  athletics  in  our  cities,  and 
the  reason  is  that  parents  do  not  know 
the  moral  benefit  which  accrues  to  young 
people  from  the  general  introduction  of 
tliese  pursuits.  If  they  did  know  it  they 
would  certainly  secure  recreation 
grounds  in  large  numbers  in  the  cities,  a 
thing  which  could  be  done  tomorrow  if 
the  eyes  of  the  fathers  were  opened. 

Secondly,  parents  should  live  with 
their  children,  and  learn  to  understand 
them  and  to  sympathize  with  them  in  all 
their  young  experiences. 

The  relationship  between  children  and 
parents  has  undergone  a  radical  change 
in  the  last  half  century.  We  are,  in  the 
family,  as  in  other  relations,  on  an  easier 
and  more  natural  basis.  No  doubt  the 
change  is  an  improvement  in  many  ways. 
We  understand  each  other  better;  there 
is  more  real  companionship  between 
young  and  old ;  but  there  may  be  also  a 
great  loss  attending  the  new  development. 
There  is  abroad  a  general  theory  that 
children  are  to  be  persuaded  rather  than 
directed,  and  so  the  virtue  of  obedience, 
no  longer  emphasized,  is  growing  weak. 
With  it  also  goes  a  tendency  to  avoid  all 
unreality  and  to  appear  to  the  young  that 
which  one  really  is.  And  that  is  good, 
too,  if  one  is  trying  to  live  toward  a  high 
ideal.  But  it  wHl  require  a  finer  and  a 
higher  standard  of  life  than  under  the 
old  regime,  for  children  are  naturally 
hero-worshipers,  and  if  you  are  strong 
you  may  easily  lead  them  to  higher  pas- 
tures ;  but  if  you  are  childish,  and  with- 
out self-control,  or  if  you  are  self-indul- 
gent and  mean,  they  will  first  of  all  fol- 
low you.  and  then  they  will  criticise  and 
lose  their  respect  for  you,  and  affection 
without  respect  is  nothing.  But  we  must 
remember  that  it  is  not  only,  not  chiefly, 
— one  may  say, — the  direct  influence  that 
we  exert  that  is  most  effective.  It  is  the 
indirect  influence  that  is  most  telling, — 


that  which  one  feels  to  be  the  atmosphere 
of  the  home,  that  which  surrounds  one, 
and  is  continually  operative.  And  what 
are  some  of  the  characteristics  of  this  at- 
mosphere? 

The  poet  Wordsworth,  writing  to  his 
fellow-countr)rmen  at  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  declared : — 

"The  world  is  too  much  with  us ;  late  and  soon, 
Getting    and    spending,    we   lay   waste    our 

powers.'* 

* 

Worldiness! — ^what  does  it  mean?  La- 
boring for  material  things,  and  especial- 
ly this, — accepting  for  our  standards  the 
standards  of  the  great  majority  of  peo- 
ple; does  it  not?  That  should  not  be  in 
our  homes.  Surely  the  home  should  be 
not  only  a  harbor  where  the  ships  lie 
sheltered  from  the  billows  and  the  storms 
of  the  sea,  it  should  also  be  a  place  where 
whatsoever  thingfs  are  honest,  whatso- 
ever things  are  just,  whatsoever  things 
are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely, 
whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report  are 
laid  hold  of  and  cherished.  It  should 
surely  not  be  the  aim  of  parents  that  their 
children  should  be  attractive  to  others, 
that  they  should  be  popular  wherever 
they  may  be.  And  yet  this  is  too  evi- 
dently the  aim  that  many  of  us  have,  and 
the  fact  that  a  girl  is  a  success  as  she  is 
launched  into  society,  or  a  boy  is  widely 
popular  at  his  college,  brings  happiness 
and  satisfaction  to  many  a  parent's  mind, 
wlien  it  ought  to  mean  anxiety  and 
searching  of  heart.  For  social  success 
too  often  brings  with  it  a  selfishness  and 
vanity  and  a  shallowness  which  ruin 
character;  and  as  for  popularity  at  col- 
legfe,  if  you  encourage  him  to  it,  your  son 
will  forfeit  principle  and  conviction,  and 
sell  his  very  soul  to  get  into  a  fashionable 
club. 

If  parents  would  only  keep  the  old  as- 
pirations which  they  had  when  their  child 
first  came  to  them  from  God,  when  it 
seemed  such  a  solemn  responsibility  to 
have  a  human  soul  intrusted  to  their 
care:  but  the  fear  of  losing  it  concen- 
trated their  mind  upon  its  physical  well- 
being,  and,  gradually,  their  chief  aim 
came  to  keep  the  child  in  good  health.  As 
if  life,  mere  life,  was  valuable  in  itself; 
as  if  all  the  aspirations  for  goodness,  all 
the  visions  of  God  which  came  in  those 
early  years  might  be  safely  disregarded 
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if  only  the  child  became  a  healthy  ani- 
mal. This  little  one,  made  in  the  image 
of  God,  trailing  clouds  of  glory  as  it 
came  from  him,  allowed  to  lose  all  the 
innocence  of  soul,  and  no  great  power 
brought  in  to  replace  it.  "Ah,  if  only 
a  child  has  religious  parents,"  a  young 
man  said  to  me.  the  other  day,  "he  has  a 
good  start  in  life.  For  I  am  sure,"  he 
said,  "that  unless  a  child  is  helped  to 
realize  the  personality  of  God  in  the  first 
few  years  of  his  life,  he  can  hardly  ever 
hope  to  get  it."  And  these  children  are 
all  ready  for  religion,  my  friends.  They 
recognize  what  you  mean  when  you 
speak  of  God.  When  the  little  girl  who 
had  been  bom  blind  and  deaf  and  dumb, 
was  told  by  Phillips  Brooks  of  God,  she 
said,  "I  knew  something  about  him  be- 
fore but  I  never  knew  his  name."  With 
all  this  possibility  for  God,  with  all  this 
eagerness  for  purity  and  for  the  highest 
character,  which  are  latent  in  their  souls, 
how  much  do  they  hear  of  God  in  their 
homes?  The  child's  prayer  is  taught 
them,  and  that  is  good;  but  it  becomes 
mechanical  if  there  are  no  further  peti- 
tions added  as  their  needs  grow.  In 
times  of  sorrow,  when  sickness  or  death 
comes  into  the  home  circle,  they  see  you 
turn  to  him,  and  the  effect  upon  their 
mind  was  unconsciously  described  by  a 
boy  who  told  me  when  he  was  asked  if 
certain  men  were  fine  characters,  "Oh, 
yes ;  they  are  very  good ;  they  are  relig- 
ious, very  religious — ^they  have  to  be,  -for 
they  are  in  danger  all  the  time."  God — 
a  being  to  whom  to  repeat  a  short  prayer 
before  one  goes  to  sleep ;  God — the  One 
who  is  to  be  propitiated  if  one  is  in  dan- 
ger of  death ;  God — a  name  which  is  fre- 
quently on  men's  lips  by  way  of  oath — 
are  not  these  often  the  chief  ways  in 
which  a  child  learns  of  him?  You  clothe 
and  feed  them  carefully ;  you  shelter  them 
from  illness;  you  give  them,  in  a  pe- 
cuniary way,  what  you  call  a  good  start 
in  the  world.  And  is  not  that  what  Christ 
said  a  parent  would  not  do?  If  his  son 
ask  bread,  will  he  give  him  a  stone?  If 
he  ask  a  fish,  will  he  give  him  a  serpent  ? 
The  only  way  out  of  it  is  by  the  simple 
return  to  Christ. 

Advice,  worldly  counsel,  is  important; 
but  the  most  valuable  thing  a  parent  can 
do  for  a  child  is  to  pray  for  him — to  pray 


for  him  in  his  chamber;  pray  with  him 
in  his  home.  I  know  that  households  are 
not  arranged  with  a  view  to  family  pray- 
ers. It  is  an  old-fashioned  custom,  we 
may  think,  which  has  naturally  fallen 
into  disuse.  It  would  be  an  odd  thing, 
perhaps,  for  the  father  to  be  seen  reading 
a  portion  of  the  Scriptures.  But,  my 
friends,  it  is  not  inconvenient  to  arrange 
the  households  for  purposes  of  amuse- 
ment, and  if  a  man  hopes  to  have  power 
with  his  children,  he  must  certainly  find 
moral  courage  enough  to  get  down  upon 
his  knees  and  be  their  leader  in  prayer 
as  in  all  other  things.  It  is  becoming  un- 
common, too,  for  families  to  join  in  com- 
mon prayer  in  church.  Sunday  has  be- 
come a  day  of  physical  rest  for  the  work- 
ers, and  it  is  fast  beccxning  a  seventh  day 
of  pleasure  for  those  who  are  idle.  The 
argument  is  brought  forward  that  one 
should  not  go  to  church  if  one  does  not 
feel  particularly  inclined  thereto;  as  if 
one  were  at  liberty  to  neglect  the  spiritual 
life;  as  if  one  were  free  to  choose  duty 
or  self  indulgence;  as  if  you  could  ex- 
pect to  be  pure  and  unselfish,  and  true, 
unless  you  keep  near  the  Source  of  purity 
and  truth. 

Again,  many  have  handed  over  all 
spiritual  instruction  to  the  Sunday-school 
teacher.  Theological  knowledge  is  con- 
fined, with  not  a  few  persons  todav,  to 
a  denial  of  the  personality  of  the  aevil ; 
a  refusal  to  believe  in  hell;  a  sort  of 
misty  idea  that  since  we  have  learned 
more  about  other  peoples  of  the  earth, 
their  religions  have  been  found  to  be  the 
same,  possibly  a  bit  inferior  to  Christ's, 
and  that  God  being  the  Father  of  us  all 
will  make  allowance  and  see  that  every- 
thing  comes  right  at  last.  But  there  is 
a  theology  to  be  taught  your  children 
which  you  yourself  can  get  from  the 
teaching  of  the  life  of  Christ;  and  be 
sure  that  no  one  like  a  mother  or  a 
father  can  teach  a  child  as  effectively 
of  him.  If  you  would  win  the  full  sym- 
pathy and  confidence  of  your  children, 
you  must  share  with  them  these  deepest 
{things  of  life. 

My  lot  is  cast  amcHig  young  people, 
and  I  know  from  personal  experience 
that  you  find  the  readiest  response  to  an 
appeal  to  a  boy's  highest  nature.  He 
understands  you  most   naturally  when    * 
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you  speak  to  him  of  Christ  when  he  has 
been  brought  up  in  a  religious  home. 

The  ways  to  it — some  portion  of  the 
ways — are  through  the  habit  of  recog- 
nizing God  in  the  family  life — in  the  ear- 
liest years  to  speak  of  him  as  time  goes 
on,  to  pray  with  your  children  in  pri- 
vate, and  in  public  to  teach  them  your- 
selves of  God. 

These  are  the  definite  ways ;  with  them 
also  must  go  the  deep  motive  in  your 
souls,  the  motive  of  Jesus  as  shown  also 
in  the  prayer,  "For  their  sakes  I  sanc- 
tify myself."  Why?  "That  they  may 
be  sanctified  through  the  truth."  There 
is  the  source  of  the  unconscious  influ- 
ence of  which  I  spoke  first — the  simple, 
single-hearted  desire  and  intention  to 
cultivate  the  inner  life,  to  try  to  learn 
the  truth,  to  be  good  in  order  that  these 
little. ones  may  be  led  to  be  sanctified. 
The  method  is  Christ's  own  method — 
taking  a  few  and  loving  them  and  help- 
ing them,  and  so  gradually  working 
through  them  upon  the  world  outside. 
The  effect  is  unlimited  that  parents  may 
have  upon  this  generation  through  their 
children,  and  through  them,  too,  upon 
generations  who  are  yet  unborn. 

You  remember  how,  in  one  of  the 
songs  of  Tennyson's  "Princess,"  when 
home  they  brought  her  warrior  dead,  the 
wcwnan  was  possessed,  was  overwhelmed, 
by  a  hard  and  stony  grief.  Nothing 
availed  to  arouse  her  till  at  last 

"Rose  a  nurse  of  ninety  years, 

Set  his  child  upon  her  knee ; 

Like  summer  tempest  came  her  tears, 
'Sweet  my  child,  I  live  for  thee.' 
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So  one  can  tmderstand  the  appeals  that 
are  made  to  arouse  a  man  to  a  higher 
life  for  the  sake  of  his  own  soul  may  pass 
unheeded;  but  when  the  call  comes  to 
him  to  save  his  children,  not  from  phy- 
sical suffering,  not  from  gross  ignorance, 
but  from  materialism  and  self-indulg- 
ence, then  I  can  fancy  its  seeming  to  be 
a  call  from  the  heart  of  God  himself. 

I  know  men  who  are  anxious  about 
their  sons  today,  and  how  do  they  try  to 
set  about  helping  them?  They  try  to 
secure  for  them  first-rate  tutors,  to  in- 
fluence their  children's  characters.  It 
is  like  an  admiral  allowing  his  lower  offi- 
cers to  fight  his  ship  and  command  his 


men.  The  responsibility  for  their  sons' 
lives  lies  with  these  men.  They  cannot 
shift  it  by  paying  out  hundreds  or  thou- 
sands of  dollars.  It  is  beginning  the 
wrong  way.  They  should  begin  with 
themselves.  If  a  man  would  know  the 
love  of  God,  let  him  be  a  true  father, 
Give  to  the  children  some  fair  share  of 
your  time,  your  thoughts,  your  prayers. 
Give  them  yourself,  and  let  that  self  be 
earnest  and  single  in  its  intention. 

The  culmination  of  love  is  to  give  your 
children  for  the  highest  work  for  which 
they  are  capable.  Not  that  they  should 
become  successful  business  men  or  promi- 
nent lawyers,  but  that  they  should  adopt 
the  professions  which  tend  to  make  the 
nation ;  that  they  should  enter  public  life 
and  help  purify  our  politics;  that  they 
should  give  up  the  chance  of  large  for- 
tunes and  instruct  the  youth  of  the  land ; 
that  they  should  enter  the  ministry  of  the 
church  and  preach  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ,  which  alone  can  make  us  free. 

That  is  a  part  of  the  deepest  love.  Not 
success  for  the  children,  which  seems  to 
reflect  back  upon  the  parents  and  touches 
them  with  vanity,  but  usefulness  and 
service  to  the  highest  interests  of  fnen. 
It  is  helping  them  to  lose  their,  lives, 
knowing  full  well  that  they  shall  s6  gain 
them. 

There  might  be  such  a  revolution  if  we 
would  do  that — if  we  would  fan  the  kind- 
ling hearts  of  the  young.  They  are  pre- 
pared for  self-sacrifice  and  attempts  at 
high  achievements.  Do  not  call  it  quix- 
otic and  unpractical.  Learn  from  them. 
If  we  will  encourage  the  visions  of  the 
young,  they  will  come  back  to  us.  Your 
sons  and  your  daughters  shall  prophesy, 
and  your  old  men  shall  dream  dreams. 
Dreams  of  what  their  children  shall  ac- 
complish; dreams  of  what  they  them- 
selves shall  grow  to  in  the  eternity  that 
stretches  out  before  them. 

This  is  the  real  rel^ion  of  the  home 
to  the  school.  The  home  is  the  place 
where  the  spiritual  life  is  bom;  where 
it  is  nurtured  and  developed.  Where 
this  is  done  the  school  can  help  to  rear 
a  race  of  men  who  will  make  America 
not  simply  a  great  commercial  nation, 
but  also  a  power  ior  righteousness  and 
for  Christ  in  the  years  of  struggle  which 
lie  ahead  of  us. — How  to  Help  Boys, 
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WHAT  CAN   BE  DONE  FOR  CHILDREN  WHO  NEVER 
GET  BEYOND  THE  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

BY  W.  H.  BBNBDICT,  BLMIKA,  N.  Y. 


I  have  long  felt  that  there  ought  to 
be  some  modifications  made  in  our 
courses  of  study  to  meet  the  special 
needs  of  the  great  numbers  who  never 
get  beyond  the  grammar  school.  We 
are  apt  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  a 
very  large  percentage  of  our  pupils  drop 
out  of  school  early  and  enter  at  once 
upon  the  practical  duties  of  life. 

So  long  as  the  state  contributes  so 
liberally  for  the  education  of  her  chil- 
dren, she  has  a  right  to  demand  full  re- 
turns for  the  money  expended.  The 
state  assumes  that  the  product  of  this 
liberal  expenditure  of  money  shall  be 
the  law-reverencing  and  law-abiding 
citizen.  That  being  the  case,  this  idea 
should  characterize  the  entire  school 
curriculum.  While  we  need  not  lose 
sight  of  the  mental  training  that  comes 
from  well-directed  work,  nor  fail  to  di- 
rect the  work  towards  the  development 
of  a  sturdy  character,  there  are  lines  that 
should  be  strengthened  and  special  work 
that  should  be  broadened  to  meet  the 
necessities  of  the  case. 

I  wish  to  lay  special  stress  upon  the 
idea  that  the  finished  product  of  our  pub- 
lic schools  should  be  the  American  citi- 
zen. If  the  schools  are  responsible  for 
the  preparation  for  citizenship,  the  course 
of  study  should  be  such  as  will  give  the 
best  practical  preparation  for  the  duties 
incident  to  the  same.  All  courses  essen- 
tially provide  for  direct  and  specific  cult- 
ure looking  towards  general  intelligence, 
but  there  seems  to  be  a  lack  of  provision 
for  that  special  training  that  makes  for 
true  citizenship. 

The  state  has  a  right  to  expect  that 
pupils  shall  pass  out  of  the  grammar 
school  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  true 
patriotism  and  with  a  knowledge  of  our 
institutions  in  keeping  with  their  age  and 
advancement.  A  careful  study  of  our 
history,  with  every  page  full  of  the  strug- 
gles and  triumphs  of  a  determined  peo- 


ple, and  a  systematic  course  in  biography 
embracing  the  leaders  who  have  been 
mainly  responsible  for  the  establishment 
of  our  government  and  its  remarkable 
growth,  cannot  fail  to  produce  the  de- 
sired results,  if  directed  by  the  conscien- 
tious teacher  who  is  in  direct  sympathy 
with  the  object  in  view.  Through  the 
study  of  the  elements  of  civil  govern- 
ment and  a  practical  application  of  its 
principles  in  the  discipline  and  manage- 
ment of  the  school,  which  is  a  common- 
wealth in  miniature,  the  pupils  can  be 
brought  to  understand  the  general  plan 
of  our  government,  the  duties  of  citizens, 
and  the  advantages  that  come  from  ab- 
solute obedience  to  law. 

A  citizen  worthy  of  the  name  must 
be  a  politician  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word.  He  owes  it  to  the  state  and  nation 
to  take  an  active  part  in  politics.  His 
voice  and  influence  should  count  for  hon- 
est government  and  against  corruption. 
He  should  emancipate  himself  from  blind 
partisanship  and  labor  for  a  wise  and 
honest  administration  of  public  affairs. 
Much  instruction  can  be  given  in  an 
elementary  way,  while  pursuing  the  sub- 
ject of  history  and  civil  government,  that 
shall  bear  fruit  abundantlv  when  the 
pupils  shall  arrive  at  the  age  when  the 
ballot  shall  be  placed  in  their  hands.  In 
the  light  of  past  experience,  the  schools 
must  furnish  this  instruction  in  order  to 
correct  some  of  the  existing  evils  inci- 
dent to  modem  political  methods. 

I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  the 
need  of  strengthening  the  work  in  Eng- 
lish, and  especially  in  reading.  When 
we  consider  that  reading  is  the  key  to  all 
knowledge  gathered  from  the  printed 
page,  it  becomes  a  prime  necessity  that 
our  pupils,  when  they  leave  the  grammar 
school,  shall  be  well  armed  and  equipped 
to  correctly  interpret  the  recorded 
thoughts  of  others.  I  refer  now  to  the 
true  idea  of  reading  independent  of  oral 
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expression — the  getting  of  thought  from 
the  written  or  printed  page. 

A  thorough  knowledge  of  English  im- 
plies the  ability  to  speak  and  write  the 
English  language  correctly,  fluently  and 
elegantly.  That  too  many  of  our  schools 
fail  to  secure  these  results  is  a  blot  upon 
our  school  curriculum  and  school  meth- 
ods. I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that 
graduation  from  our  grammar  schools 
should  signify  the  ability  to  stand  before 
an  audience  and  talk  intelligently  and 
with  a  fair  degree  of  success  upon  any 
subject  with  which  the  pupil  is  familiar. 
A  course  of  study  arranged  with  this  in 
view  will  successfully  secure  the  desired 


results  and  be  none  the  less  deficient  in 
material  for  training  along  other  practi- 
cal lines.  I  have  always  felt  that  it  was 
a  great  mistake  to  drop  out  the  old-time 
rhetoricals.  They  had  their  faults,  yet 
they  possessed  great  educational  value. 
If  they  could  be  modernized  and  properly 
dignified,  they  would  fill  an  important 
place  in  the  training  of  our  youth.  The 
pupils  in  the  advanced  grammar  grades 
ought  to  be  sufliciently  well  developed 
mentally  to  receive  practical  instruction 
in  extemporaneous  speaking  in  keeping 
with  their  age  and  grade.  This,  I  be- 
lieve, is  training  for  practical  citizenship. 
— The  Educational  Gazette. 


PLACE  OF  GENERAL  HISTORY  IN  SCHOOLS.* 


Your  committee  appointed  to  consider 
the  following  resolution,  "That  it  is  the 
sense  of  this  conference  that  general  his- 
tory, so-called,  should  not  have  a  place 
in  our  secondary  schools;  but  that  even 
when  one  year  only  is  devoted  to  history 
it  should  be  given  to  some  important  di- 
vision of  the  subject,"  would  respectfully 
report  that,  after  a  careful  consideration 
of  the  questions  involved,  they  would 
answer  both  propositions  in  the  resolu- 
tion in  the  negative,  viz.,  that  general  his- 
tory so-called  should  have  a  place  in  our 
secondary  schools,  but  should  extend 
over  at  least  two  years,  and  that  when 
only  one  year  is  devoted  to  history  it 
should  not  be  given  to  some  important 
division  of  the  subject. 

The  committee  would  heartily  disap- 
prove of  any  course  of  study  which  per- 
mits only  one  year  of  history  work,  and 
would  not  be  understood,  in  anythinj^r 
that  follows,  to  sanction  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, such  a  course. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  im- 
f)ortance  and  value  of  the  study  of  his- 
tory cannot  be  overestimated,  and  would 
most  cordially  indorse  the  report  of  the 
Committee  of  Seven,  which  recommends 
a  four-year  course  in  history  as  follows : 


First  Year — ^Ancient  history  to  800 
A.  D. 

Second  Year — Mediaeval  and  modem 
European  history. 

Third  Year — English  histoiy. 

Fourth  Year — ^i^erican  history  and 
civics. 

One  member  of  the  committee  prefers 
a  three  years'  course,  and  the  rest  concur, 
where  a  full  four  years'  course  is  not 
practicable.  The  three  years'  course  is 
the  one  recommended  by  the  Committee 
of  Seven,  as  follows : 

Second  Year  of  High  School — ^An- 
cient history  to  800  A.  D. 

Third  Year — English  history  with 
special  reference  to  the  chief  events  in 
the  history  of  continental  Europe. 

Fourth  Year — ^American  history  and 
civics. 

The  committee  is  agreed  that  it  is  de- 
sirable to  introduce  into  the  course  in 
history  the  elements  of  the  study  of 
sociology  and  would  recommend  that 
steps  be  taken  by  this  conference  look- 
ing toward  this  end. 

In  regard  to  the  second  part  of  the 
resolution,  which  contains  the  question 
most  liable  to  be  controverted,  the  com- 
mittee is  very  clear  in  the  opinion  that 
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general  history  should  be  taught  in  pref- 
erence to  the  history  of  any  isolated 
period,  where  there  is  time  for  only  one, 
but  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  its  place  in  the  course,  one  or  two 
members  of  the  committee  believing  it 
should  come  at  least  as  late  as  the  third 
year,  while  another  would  have  it  come 
earlier  in  order  to  reach  the  largest  pos- 
sible number  of  students. 

The  reasons  which  have  led  the  com- 
mittee to  this  decision  are  very  briefly 
as  follows: 

I.  There  are  many  great  facts  .and 
persons  in  general  history  with  which 
every  well-informed  person  must  be 
familiar  in  order  that  he  may  under- 
stand the  numerous  allusions  which  he 
will  come  across  in  the  course  of  his 
reading  and  in  his  daily  life.  Without 
this  general  information  he  will  be 
wholly  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  life 
conditions  by  which  he  is  surrounded, 
both  in  their  causes  and  their  tendencies. 
This  information  cannot  be  obtained  in 
any  other  way  than  by  a  general  survey 
of  the  world's  history;  and  in  general 
it  will  not  be  secured  at  all  unless  such 
a  course  is  provided  in  the  schools.  It 
is  far  more  important  that  the  student 
should  be  measurably  familiar  with  the 
great  sweep  of  history  and  the  move- 
ments which  have  laid  the  foundations 
of  civilizations  and  promoted  its  progress, 
than  that  he  should  have  studied  with 
more  care  the  comparatively  unimportant 
and  limited  life  of  far-away  Greece  and 
Rome.  Even  if  he  secures  a  better  dis- 
cipline (which  is  not  certain),  and  ac- 
quires a  taste  for  going  to  original 
sources  (the  value  of  which  is  at  least 
questionable),  it  certainly  cannot  com- 
pensate for  his  entire  ignorance  of  the 
great  realm  of  history  outside  of  this 
area.    The' simple  statement  of  this  con- 


dition seems  to  the  committee  to  be  con- 
clusive. 

2.  The  second  reason  is  not  utilitarian, 
but  is  based  upon  the  nature  of  historic 
materials,  and  the  method  of  presenta- 
tion which  they  seem  to  demand  inher- 
ently. It  is  not  possible  to  present  this 
argument  satisfactorily  within  the  limits 
of  a  report  of  this  kind,  but  roughly  and 
categorically  it  may  be  stated  as  follows : 

History  is  an  organic  unit,  and  not  an 
assemblage  or  succession  of  isolated  or 
incoherent  units.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  history  is  not  mainly  or  primarily 
a  record  of  facts,  but  that  it  is  the  story 
of  human  life,  as  it  has  gradually  devel- 
oped in  individual  character  and  human 
institutions.  In  each  generaticHi  is 
summed  up  the  results  of  all  the  vital 
processes  of  human  life  from  the  very 
beginning,  nor  can  its  social  and  civic 
conditions  be  satisfactorily  studied  except 
in  the  light  of  bygone  centuries.  .  Thus 
the  study  of  history  rightly  becomes  the 
study  of  human  life  and  society  as  the 
increasing  product  of  evolutionary  forces 
acting  under  laws  which' are  fixed,  and 
thus  have  been  operative  from  the  begin- 
ning of  all  things. 

If  this  is  true  then  history  is  a  science, 
and  must  be  taught  by  methods  which 
will  submit  themselves  to  scientific  tests. 
From  this  standpoint  it  may  easily  be 
shown  that  the  study  of  history  by  isolated 
periods  is  unscientific  and  totally  inade- 
quate. It  violates  the  generally  accepted 
canons  of  scientific  research,  and  is  cer- 
tainly out  of  harmony  with  what  has 
come  to  be  almost  a  pedagogical  axiom, 
that  any  subject  should  be  presented  as 
a  whole — in  its  entirety — ^before  any  part 
of  it  becomes  the  object  of  special  re- 
search or  intensive  study. 

Upon  these  considerations  the  con- 
clusions of  the  committee  have  been 
based. 
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PLAIN  WORDS  ON  TEACHERS'  WAGES. 

BY  WII«LIAM  M'ANDRBW. 


The  words  of  a  wealthy  man,  a  large 
giver  to  educational  work,  are  thus  re- 
ported in  a  newspaper  account  of  one  of 
his  recent  speeches:  "For  the  teacher 
cannot  be  a  slave.  She  must  think  and 
act  for  herself.  On  her  depends  the 
training  of  the  children  of  a  free  people. 
She  rocks  the  cradle  of  the  state.  What 
profession  is  so  noble  and  so  sacred? 
All  honor  to  the  teacher !" 

On  the  same  evening  he  entertained  at 
dinner  th^  designer  of  his  yacht,  while 
the  teacher  of  his  children  dined  with 
them,  as  always,  in  the  servants'  ordi- 
nary. Besides  being  the  sole  employer 
of  one  teacher  for  his  own  little  ones  he 
is  trustee  of  a  great  school  and  has  the 
deciding  vcMce  on  the  salary  of  the 
women  who  do  the  chief  work  in  it. 
On  his  pay-roll  are  teachers  at  $450  a 
year,  in  a  city  where  hall  bedrooms  and 
board  at  seven  dollars  a  week  is  not  con- 
sidered high,  though  it  is  luxurious  for  a 
woman  who  would  thus  have  a  balance 
of  ninety-five  dollars  for  a  year's  ex- 
penditure for  clothing,  books,  car-fare, 
amusements  and  everything  else. 

This  gentleman  in  an  interview  on 
salaries  says :  "We  want  the  best  teach- 
ers, but  we  don't  propose  to  pay  two 
dollars  where  one  will  do."  He  is  not 
a  monster  of  cruelty  or  selfishness.  He  is 
a  genial,  gracious  citizen,  generous  in 
various  directions.  He  makes  up  deficits 
out  of  his  own  pocket.  He  Hows  no 
trumpet  over  his  alms.  He  has  the  same 
ideas  about  schools  and  teaching  as  nine- 
tenths  of  the  readers  of  this  page.  He, 
in  common  with  almost  every  citizen, 
lacks  the  habit  of  exercising  his  imag- 
ination in  the  direction  of  putting  himself 
in  the  teacher's  place.  That  is  the  trouble 
with  you  yourself.  You  clap  your  hands 
together  when  speakers  glorify  the  great 
American  public  school,  but  you  grasp 
your  pocket  when  the  school  tax  is  be- 
ginning to  look  large.  You  will  not  in- 
vestigate the  personal  needs  of  those 
whom  you  expect  to  bring  your  children 


to  broad  views  and  generous  ideas.  Here 
is  what  you  say  through  the  mouths  of 
prominent  speakers  in  political  cam- 
paigns : 

"The  school  teacher  controls  what  the 
rest  of  us  do  not  control — the  future  of 
manhood  and  womanhood  which  must 
make  up  the  rich  fruitage  of  our  whole 
civilization." — Edivard  M.  Shepard. 

"The  work  of  the  teacher  branches  out 
like  the  pines  of  the  Carolinas ;  it  reaches 
the  family,  exalts  the  home,  pervades 
society  with  its  ennobling  influences, 
strengthening  the  foundations  of  the 
state,  and  adds  to  the  glory  and  magnifi- 
cence of  the  nsiiion"— Charles  E.  Rob- 
ertson. 

Here  is  what  you  do: 

I.  "Nearly  all  classes,  old  and  young, 
look  down  on  school  teachers  as  upon 
unfortunates  who  have  adopted  teaching 
because  there  is  no  other  way  of  liveli- 
hood open  to  them." — John  Gilmer  Speed, 

n.  "The  community  does  not  tempt 
the  highest  type  of  mind  toward  this  call- 
ing because  of  the  inadequacy  of  rewards 
and  the  uncertainty  of  advancement  in 
the  teaching  profession." — Richard  Wat- 
son Gilder, 

in.  "We  commit  our  educational  ma- 
chinery to  the  unfit  and  inexperienced. 
We  need  able  men  and  women  of  mature 
ability,  but  we  do  not  pay  the  price  that 
attracts  such  service." — John  Davidson. 

IV.  "We  have  been  careful  as  the  na- 
tion waxed  in  material  prosperity  to  keep 
the  pay  of  teachers  down  and  to  shove 
them  into  the  social  background  more 
and  more.  How  can  men  of  the  highest 
class  be  expected  to  devote  their  lives 
to  a  profession  which  yields  little  more 
than  a  pittance  when  one  is  thoroughly 
successful?  The  state  is  satisfied  to  pay 
the  average  instructor  about  as  much  as 
the  city  laborer  or  a  horse-car  ccHiductor 
receives." — Robert  Grant. 

V.  From  the  average  monthly  salaries 
of  men  and  women  teachers  given  in  the 
last  report  of  the  United  States  Commis- 
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sioner  of  Education,  and  from  the  aver- 
age length  of  the  School  year,  the  average 
yearly  salary  of  male  teachers  is  esti- 
mated to  be  about  $328.80  and  of  women 
teachers  $274.60. 

Such  are  the  separate  testimonies  of  an 
essayist,  an  editor,  a  professor  of  eco- 
nomics, a  judge  and  a  statistician.  Ajid 
yet  some  magazine  writers  express  won- 
der that  education  is  the  movement  which 
philanthropists  have  of  late  selected  as 
the  beneficiary  of  their  gifts.  Bequests 
in  sums  of  $5,000  and  upward  in  1900 
amounted  to  $23,000,000  for  purely  edu- 
cational institutions,  with  an  added 
$3,000,000  for  libraries.  In  1901  similar 
gifts  aggregated  more  than  $50,000,000. 

Meantime  an  average  of  several  strong 
writers  per  month  wonder  why  education 
is  not  better  than  it  is.  I  know  a  man 
who  owns  the  finest,  launch  on  Hemp- 
stead harbor.  It  is  finished  in  mahog- 
any, has  silver-plated  metal  work,  and 
every  fitting  in  the  most  luxurious  style. 
Its  early  trials  were  failures  until  the 
expert  found  that  the  feed-pipe  from 
the  fuel  tank  was  so  small  that  the  en- 
gine had  nothing  to  eat  or  drink,  which- 
ever it  may  be.  The  givers  to  educational 
institutions  put  up  splendid  buildings 
and  equip  them  with  expensive  appara- 
tus, but  the  expenditure  of  more  money 
on  any  particular  or  general  group  of 
men  and  women,  the  teaching  force, 
which  is  the  real  essence  of  every  school, 
is  a  proposition  that  does  not  yet  appeal 
to  the  men  of  means.  I  cannot  under- 
stand this  reluctance.  The  proposition 
seems  so  reasonable.  Here  is  the  school. 
Its  whole  aim  is  service  to  the  commu- 
nity, through  an  output  of  high-class 
graduates.  The  teachers  must  render 
this  service.  Books,  building,  all  material 
things  are  only  tools.  The  real  school 
is  the  teacher.  The  generosity,  the  ample 
provision  for  life  made  right  there  in 
the  condition  of  the  teacher  would  seem 
to  promise  the  surest  and  quickest  return, 
but  this  is  a  subject  which  trustees  dislike 
to  discuss  and  donors  regard  as  an  im- 
pertinence. Whether  it  is  because  ap- 
paratus stays  in  one  spot  and  makes  a 
show ;  whether  it  is  because  buildings  are 
large  and  imposing  and  may  have  one's 
name  carved  on  them;  whether  it  is  be- 
cause of  the  historic  contempt  in  which 
schoolmasters  have  been  held  so  long, 


as  echoed  in  literature  from  Horace  to 
Dickens,  who  can  tell?  Were  I  a  mil- 
lionaire philanthropist  I  should  dread 
that  any  splendid  pile  of  mine  should 
by  its  magnificence  shame  the  penury  of 
the  leading  workers  in  it  or  be  associated 
with  constant  discontent,  unnecessary 
sacrifice,  and  dreary  economic  slavery. 
It  seems  to  me  I  could  desire  no  greater 
glory  than  to  be  the  founder  of  a  school 
wherein  the  teachers  were  held  in  the 
highest  honor  and  regarded  by  me,  at 
least  once  a  month,  as  of  more  value  than 
stone  and  glass  and  iron. 

For  when  you  come  to  study  the  the- 
orists you  find  them  all  agreeing  that 
personality  is  the  main  feature  of  In- 
struction, and  when  you  come  into  prac- 
tical contact  with  a  school  you  find  that 
it  is  the  personal  teacher  of  your  children 
that  concerns  you.  And  so  you  must 
conclude  that  the  teacher  is  essentially 
education. 

The  American  people,  when  it  speaks 
through  the  orator  and  the  essayist,  says 
it  wants  from  the  schools,  intelligent, 
patriotic,  healthy,  and  happy  citizens. 
There  is  no  building  or  apparatus  or 
curriculum  or  system  that  can  turn  out 
such  a  product  unless  in  connection  with 
it  there  are  intelligent,  patriotic,  healthy, 
and  happy  teachers.  It  seems  unneces- 
saiy  to  suggest  that  you  must  give  teach- 
ers the  means  of  supplying  themselves 
with  these  fine  qualities.  They  cannot 
obtain  these  means  except  from  you. 
Teachers  cannot,  in  appreciable  numbers, 
establish  schools  of  their  own  and  by 
tuition  income  get  more  money  in  order 
to  live  more  happily,  for  you,  the  Ameri- 
can public,  have  a  monopoly  of  the  edu- 
cation business.  You  are  practically  the 
only  employer.  You  can  and  do  pay 
what  you  please.  Your  present  discon- 
tent with  education,  awakened  by  the 
rise  of  anarchism,  is  largely  due  to  your 
own  treatment  of  your  teachers.  It  does 
not  matter  how  enthusiastic  and  hopeful 
are  the  teachers  you  may  get  every  year 
fresh  from  the  training  schools.  Unless 
you  treat  them  well  they  are  bound  to  de- 
teriorate. You  know  how  true  this  is 
of  a  horse,  or  a  flower,  or  even  of  an 
automobile ;  but  you  seem  to  think  teach- 
ers can  live  by  a  law  different  from  that 
of  other  organisms.  Pause  and  think  that 
the  pauperizing  of  teachers  in  any  com- 
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miinity  is  a  constant  menace,  not  only  to 
the  community  that  commits  the  sin  but 
to  every  community  to  which  the  pupils 
of  such  teachers  go.  What  you  think 
you  save  from  teachers  you  lose  not  only 
in  their  service,  but  on  hospitals,  courts 
and  jails. 

Who  is  going  to  look  after  this  matter 
of  teachers'  wages?  A  gentleman  of 
large  wealth  whom  I  heard  discuss  the 
salary  question  recently,  deplored  the  in- 
troduction of  commercialism  into  educa- 
tion. He  said,  quite  truly  too,  that  edu- 
cation was  so  much  a  matter  of  love  that 
its  laborers  must  be  inspired  with  the 
missionary  spirit  and  not  degrade  their 
noble  calling  by  the  unworthier  pursuit 
of  gain.  That  same  man  hires  teachers 
by  asking  them,  "What  do  you  think  you 
are  worth?"  and  beats  them  down  to  a 
low  figure,  using  this  commercial  meth- 
od to  lead  the  teachers  to  a  nearer  ap- 
proach to  the  uncommercial  missionary 
spirit.  This  gentleman  is  further  quoted 
as  saying,  "I  think  you  are  wrong  ever 
to  expect  a  teacher  to  enjoy  to  any  great 
degree  the  luxuries  or  even  all  the  c  )n- 
veniences  of  life,  or  above  all  to  expect 
the  trustees  of  an  institution  to  stand  be- 
tween a  man  and  the  consequences  of  a 
too  liberal  expenditure  of  the  money.  If 
teachers  would  stop  whining  about  their 
pay  there  would  be  more  dignity  to  their 
calling." 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  this  feeling 
about  «wages  among  the  educational  lead- 
ers, too.  Superintendents  and  those  as- 
sociated with  the  hiring  of  teachers  seem 
to  acquire  this  elevated  thought.  The 
National  Educational  Association  does 
not  take  up  an  investigation  of  wages. 
The  leaders  have  one  and  another  reason 
against  it  and  go  on  devising  programmes 
and  presenting,  papers  on  the  manage- 
ment of  teachers  and  the  ideals  of  edu- 
cation. But  the  educational  field  is  thus 
cultivated  enough,  heaven  knows.  This 
drilling,  weeding,  and  holding  before  the 
plants  pictures  of  the  fruit  they  ought 
to  bear  might  better  give  way  to  a  move- 
ment for  fertilizing  the  soil.  What  is  the 
use  of  lecturing  to  death  a  man  who  gets 
$328.80  per  year,  or  a  woman  existing 
on  $274.60?  There  is  not  so  much  need 
of  polishing  the  brass-work  as  of  putting 
more  fuel  in  the  tank. 

The  task  of  bringing  the  wages  of 


teachers  to  a  good  living  basis  is  bound 
to  fall  chiefly  on  those  teachers  who 
mean  to  stay  in  the  ranks  and  teach. 
After  a  sufficiently  long  period  of  trying 
to  make  bricks  without  straw,  enough 
of  them  will  succeed  in  getting  together 
to  learn  how  to  state  their  case  effectively. 

I  love  that  scene  in  the  life  of  the  old 
Scotchman,  Murdock,  who,  after  fur- 
nishing for  years  the  brains  and  skill 
that  made  the  fortune  of  that  firm  of  first 
engine-makers,  Boulton  &  Watt,  one  day 
spoke  out  like  a  man  and  ended  the  long 
series  of  snubs,  oppression  and  contempt 
which  had  been  his  portion.  Would  that, 
for  one  brief  moment,  the  whole  public 
could  be  fused  into  one  personality  that 
the  teacher  might  frankly  and  honestly 
speak  to  him  her  mind.  We  should  hear 
something  in  this  fahsion: 

"O,  taxpayer,  you  dear  bugaboo,  you 
bogie  with  which  politicians  try  to  fright- 
en themselves.  Let  us  talk  sense  for' 
two  minutes.  I  am  a  school  teacher.  You 
entrust  to  me  your  dearest  belongings 
and  you  ask  that  I  shall  make  them  noble 
men  and  women  no  matter  what  ignoble 
traits  you  and  your  ancestors  have  put 
into  them.  I  serve  as  mother  to  your 
boys,  fifty  and  sixty  at  a  time.  I  have 
heard  your  wife  declare  that  one  nearly 
drives  her  crazy,  but  I  have  the  fifty  all 
at  once  and  long  hours  at  a  stretch.  Day 
after  day,  year  after  year,  I  take  these 
fifties  and  successive  fifties  and  try  to 
hold  before  them,  unworthy  as  I  may  be, 
the  praise  and  glory  of  a  manly  life,  a 
clean  and  honest  and  generous  life.  I 
have  washed  their  dirty  little  hands, 
bound  up  their  cuts  and  scratches,  sympa- 
thized with  their  childish  griefs,  loved 
the  little  rascals  on  days  when  I  felt  well 
and  tried  not  to  hate  tiiem  on  days  when 
they  made  me  ill. 

"Twelve  years  of  daily  work  with  lit- 
tle children  has  not  made  me  great,  tax- 
payer. I  know  that  too  well.  I  realize 
that  my  mind  is  dwarfed  and  petty,  and 
the  humorists  in  the  papers,  men  whom 
I  taught  the  rudiments  of  their  skillful 
English,  may  easily  hold  up  to  ridicule 
me  and  my  calling.  You,  taxpayer,  with 
your  society,  your  club,  your  outdoor 
sports,  your  business  with  men  of  large 
affairs,  cannot  know  what  it  is  to  feel 
yourself  stagnating  in  mind,  and  losing 
attractiveness  of  face  and  person  in  a 
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work  like  this.  I  am  a  wcnnan,  taxpayer, 
and  I  cannot  with  complete  complacency, 
regard  the  change  in  me  that  comes  from 
twelve  years'  work  teaching  boys. 

"The  wear  and  strain  has  been  un- 
necessary. If  I  could  have  hired  two 
rooms  to  live  in,  with  a  little  window  full 
of  flowers  like  that  one  at  the  south  of 
your  home;  if  I  could  have  driven 
through  the  park  occasionally  in  a  rented 
carriage  like  the  one  your  lady  owns; 
if  I  could  have  hired  a  dressmaker,  who 
knew  how  really  to  fit  a  person  (for  I 
can  do  better  work  in  better  clothes)  I 
would  not  bear  my  twelve  years  as  if 
they  had  been  twenty-four.  An  intelli- 
gent man  like  you  is  aware  that  teaching 
must  rest  on  happy  and  good-natured 
management.  You  should  know  that  my 
temper  is  the  main  consideration.  You 
cannot  treat  me  shabbily  without  degrad- 
ing the  quality  of  the  service  I  can  ren- 
der to  your  boy.  You  cannot  snub  me 
without  making  your  own  son  a  snob. 
You  cannot  count  me  as  one  of  your  char- 
ities without  reducing  your  own  children 
to  be  charity  wards. 

"Do  you  want  them  to  have  the  best? 
You  must  then  make  me  the  best.  It  is 
no  Chinese  puzzle.  There  is  no  calcu- 
lation in  your  business  more  simple  than 
this.  Estimate  what  it  would  cost  your 
own  wife  to  live  happily  and  well  if  you 
were  gone.  Why  should  you  wish  me, 
with  my  harder  work,  to  live  on  less  ?  It 
will  be  a  good  investment.  Taxpayer,  I 
render  you  high  service  and  you  put 
enough  supervisors  in  charge  of  me  to 
keep  me  from  going  to  sleep.  If  I  should 
stop  my  work,  this  country,  in  one  gener- 
ation, would  relapse  into  barbarity.  Ev- 
ery babe  begins  his  life  a  savage.  You 
expect  me  to  perform  the  greatest  work 
in  civilizing  him.  Who  taught  you,  your- 
self to  read,  to  write,  to  figure,  and  to 
think  and  to  earn  your  chance  to  pay 
taxes,  taxpayer?  Do  not  be  afraid  of 
wasting  your  money  upon  me.  Who  am 
I  ?  I  am  your  daughter,  your  sister,  your 
neighbor's  girl.  Each  dollar  that  you 
pay  me  builds  up  the  better  interests  of 
your  town.  People  move  here  and  pay 
rent  when  I  work  well,  for  they  want 
their  children  to  come  to  me.  I  engage 
my  living-room  in  your  house ;  I  pay  my 
bills  to  you.     You  sell    me    groceries. 


clothes  and  books.  Come  now,  we  have 
had  enough  of  fault  finding.  If  you  want 
me  to  do  better,  help  me,  do  not  hinder." 

The  work  of  raising  wages  to  the  point 
where  the  best  work  is  possible  must  be 
done  by  the  teacher  for  the  same  historic 
reason  that  the  inccnnes  of  lawyers,  doc- 
tors and  other  professional  men  have  been 
increased  by  none  other  than  lawyers, 
doctors  and  other  professional  men.  The 
teacher  knows  more  about  the  require- 
ments of  teaching  than  any  one  else  does. 
The  teacher  is  more  truly  the  guardian 
of  education  than  any  one  else.  It  is  most 
intimately  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  see 
that  education  does  not  fail  from  lack  of 
such  aids  as  are  necessary  for  its  best 
perfection.  Means  of  living  are  certainly 
among  such. 

The  first  requisite  is  for  teachers  to 
unite  and  to  study  actual  conditions.  Let 
the  teachers'  associations  get  at  the  facts. 
Let  them  show  the  absurdity  of  the  pres- 
ent common  procedure  in  hiring  teachers ; 
the  impertinence  of  the  theory  of  supply 
and  demand  as  applied  to  determining 
teachers'  salaries;  the  weakness  of  the 
plea  that  teachers'  pay  should  be  short  be- 
cause vacations  are  long;  the  cruelty  of 
the  satire  that  says  teachers  make  up  in 
respect  what  they  fail  to  receive  in  mon- 
ey ;  the  failure  of  the  missionary  doctrine 
and,  in  short,  the  impossibility  of  the  best 
schooling  until  the  teachers  are  main- 
tained in  the  condition  for  doing  the  best 
work. 

To  my  mind  the  strongest  practical  ser- 
vice in  this  line  comes  in  the  effort  to  get 
those  who  fix  the  salaries  to  estimate  in 
detail  how  these  could  be  spent  to  the 
best  advantage.  This  results  in  such  evi- 
dent absurdities  (like  Dido's  covering  the 
site  of  Carthage  with  a  bull's  hide)  that 
there  is  only  one  conclusion :  the  teacher 
must  be  better  paid.  More  valuable  yet 
IS  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of ^  a  fairly  good 
living  in  the  community  in  which  the 
teacher  lives.  Those  selected  by  the  New 
York  Teachers'  Association  are  as  fol- 
lows :       1 

BASIS    OF  ESTIMATES    FOR  YEARLY 
COST  OF  GOOD  LIVING. 

FOR  MAN  OF  30  TO  50  YEARS  AND  FAMILY. 

Rent  

Light  and  fuel •  • 

Table,  ice,  etc 
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Repairs  and  additions  to  equipments the  city  records  the  wages  of  various  offi- 

Seryice cials,  messengers,  stablemen  and  street 

aS^d^SSX:::::;:::::::  ^^per^  and  compared  them  with  those 

Qothing  and  care  of  same,  children of  teachers.    They  printed  the  compan- 

Newspaper  and  periodical  literature scms  in  the  newspapers,  distributed  them 

Books — :••/••• ^s  pamphlets,  saw  different  members  of 

Slblic  s^t         *^ ^^^  '^^^^^  ^*  education,  had  hearings  be- 

AmusemeSs.  *  concerts.'  etc.* " ." ! ! ! !  ^ ^^^  committees  of  the  boards,  and  finally 

Car  fare  and  travel  (not  recreative) secured  the  passage  of  schedules  of  sala- 

Extra  expense  of  sununer  outing rics  that  were  great  improvements  upon 

Health— Doctor,  dentist,  medidne previous  ones.     These   schedules,  how- 

irtKL'*'raT^ih';^^Ji.iS^n.  orin-an,  ever  proved  to  l^  more  academic  than 
Other  profession,  add  for  special  periodicals,  practical,  as  the  Board  of  Estimate  de- 
societies,  conventions  and  mutual  benefit  clined  to  apportion  sufficient  money  to 
funds.  pay  them.     This  is  the  point  to  which 

O^'er  it^s^ify  V.V. V.V.V. V.V.W.V.V.V.:  ^^^^^f/  ^^*^™?  ^*  teachers;  wages  have 

Sinking  fund  that  ought  to  be  laid  aside  each  recenUy  gone  m  vanous  cities,  only  to 

year  foi^  emergencies Stop  and  die.     In  New  York  they  were 

Total  yearly  estimate  for  a  good  living. . .  carried  past  this  Stage  by  various  hard- 

FOR  SINGLE  WOMAN.  working  persons,  and  largely  through  the 

Rooms help  of  Senator  John  F.  Aheam,  whose 

5^''.^ bill,  after  several  delays  and  one  veto, 

Qi^bg  ...................    .....!!.!!!!  became  a  State  law,  requiring  the  finan- 

Newspapers  and  periodical  iiVem^^  cial  authorities  of  the  city  to  pay  such 

Books schedules  as  the    school    boards  might 

Church  and  charity,  etc make  and   requiring  the  school  boards 

Qj;"fe^'a'Sd'  t~rr('nofrecr^iive) ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! !  i  t°  keep  above. certain  sums  m.the  yearly 

Extra  expense  of  summer  outing wage  of  certain  teachers.    This  law  was 

Health— Doctor,  dentist,  medicine unique  among  educational  measures.  As 

Insurance  premiums ;  life  and  fire a  usual  thing  the  Legislature  says  the 

Professional  literature,  societies,  conventions,  teacher  shall  not  receive  more  than  so 

oSer  it^sCspwifyV  ■.■.■.■.■.■.■.■.■.■.■.■.■;.■.■.■.■.■.■.■.■.■  "?"?,''  P*""  ««""'"'  but  this  law  said  she 

Sinking  fund shall  not  receive  less  than  six  hundred 

Let  the  association  get  reputable  men  ^  y^^- .  ^^1^^  f*°  operation  in  1899. 

and  women  to  fill  out  such  estimates;  f  ^  me   with jarly  opposition  fr^  the 

publish  them  with  the  name  of  each  esti^  J"^""!  "f  "'1:  °^  *i^  IL  IS,  Vr. 

mator.  make  an  average  and  submit  the  f"sed  to  apportion  sufficient  money  to 

^Z^J\^S^  b^su^^  f^e  S^rdTst^'If^e  '^^XLTZ 

t^^Tz^'^iy.^'S\o^:t.  teach- ^^o.zy^\s^^^-zZ::ri. 

ing  wage   insured  b?  schedules  l.yond  L^lL7aTd^*\c^;tSf  ^"SkS.^ 

reach  of  the  precarious  chances  of  each  XT/      "   ^_^*  ^r  lu^    -.^.•/•^f :^«oi  *»«, 

,,.^o-»e  ^u^<^^Xr*  <;*,««/*;oi  A^^>.^Aa  rsf  fV.^  The  treatment  of  the    educational  em- 
year  s  changmg  financial  demands  of  the  ^    ^    ^  j  j      ^  ^     j     ^^^^g. 

r!!;'''iJfol'^nS^^^^  Sry  resulted  in  such  distress  that  over  a 

Get  more    protection  by  state  statutes  ^      ^.j,   ^        j.  ^  introduced  into 

Intrench  your  position  by  every  honest  a;    c..  ^  t   «^-«i«4.,,^^  k„  ^^  ^^^^  r««tYi 
•^^o««o  fu/f  ^^T^\^^^^  «r;ii  ¥^^rL  a,/^„  the  State  Legislature  by  as  many  mem- 
means  that  experience  will  teacn  you.  ,  rry*     ^.iTl^^  ^««i.  j^^^a^a  ^r-»^  *.«  ;» 

A  definite  example  is  more  striking  ^^'    ^^%^^^LZ^^  ^^l\Tl^  the 

than  general  advice.     It  may  be  found  furance  of  sufficioit  funds  to  pay  the 

in  a  study  of  the  movement  that  resulted  teachers  wages.    Wm.  H.  MaxweU,  the 

in  giving  to  the  teachers  of  New  York  Present  City  Superintendent  of  Schools, 

City  the  highest  wages  paid  in  any  school  who  previously  held  a  corresponding  po- 

system  in  the  worid.    Five  or  six  years  sition  in  Brooklyn,  had  for  many  years 

ago  a  few  men  and  women,  public  school  been  an  agitator  for  higher  wages  for 

teachers  in  the  metropolis,  began  speak-  teachers.     He  was    among    those  who 

ing  and  writing  on  "the  living  wage"  for  early  proposed  ^hat  a  certain  per  cent  of 

educational  workers ;  they  copied  from  the  money  raised  by  taxation  be  reserved 
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by  law  for  teachers'  wages.  Thus,  what- 
ever emergency  might  arise,  or  seem  to 
arise,  the  constant  necessity  of  educating 
the  children  would  not  suffer.  This  feat- 
ure was  embodied  in  a  bill  at  Albany. 
The  movement  for  better  pay  enlisted 
the  active  support  of  Senators  Ford,  Ells- 
berg,  Slater,  Stranahan  and  Marshall. 
Debates,  discussions  and  hearings  oc- 
curred in  great  numbers.  The  result  was 
a  new  bill  which  reaffirmed  with  additions 
the  Ahearn  schedules,  and  added  the  sav- 
ing provision  that  each  year  four  mills  on 
every  dollar  of  assessable  property  should 
be  set  aside  for  the  ftmd  from  which 
teacher's  should  be  paid.  This  Davis  bill 
was  fought  with  much  bitterness  by  many 
officials  of  New  York  Qty  and  by  some 
leading  members  of  the  school  boards 
of  Brooklyn  and  Manhattan.  The  city 
superintendent  of  the  schools  took  the 
floor  at  Albanv  for  it.  President  Nicho- 
las  Murray  Butler,  of  Columbia,  request- 
ed by  Governor  Roosevelt  to  advise  him 
on  the  bill,  took  luncheon  with  him,  and 
the  bill  was  signed  over  the  Mayor's 
veto  and  became  a  law.  From  the  begin- 
ning of  the  appeals  to  the  various  school 
boards,  through  all  the  discussions  over 
various  schedules  and  the  debates  in  the 
Legislature,  the  plea  for  the  "living 
wage"  was  always  prominent.  New 
York  has  now  provided  by  law  that  no 
regular  teacher  of  the  greater  city  must 


be  expected  to  live  on  less  than  $600  a 
year,  and  as  experience  and  merit  become 
evident  increases  of  pay  are  made,  so 
that  a  grammar  school  female  teacher 
may  reach  a  salary  of  $1,500  and  a  male 
teacher  $2,400  per  annum.  High  school 
salaries  run  from  $700  to  $2,500  for  wom- 
en and  from  900  to  $3,000  for  men. 
Principals  of  elementary  schools,  if 
women,  receive  from  $1,400  to  $2,500 
per  annum ;  if  men,  from  $2,100  to  $3,500. 
High  school  principals  receive  from 
$3^500  to  $5,000  a  vear.  These  figures 
compared  with  teachers'  wages  elsewhere 
seem  liberal,  yet  they  average  the  lowest 
of  those  paid  for  brain-work  in  any  de- 
partment of  the  city  govemmept.  Be- 
fore the  Ahearn  law  New  York  teachers' 
wages  were  less  than  those  of  street 
cleaners  and  elevator  boys. 

I  expect  to  see  the  day  when  a  man 
with  millions  to  give  for  the  education 
of  the  children  of  his  fellow-men  will 
endow  his  gift  upon  the  flesh  and  blood 
and  spirit  of  teachers  rather  than  on 
blocks  of  wood  and  stone;  for  there  are 
preachers  who  minister  five  hours  a  day 
five  days  a  week  unto  such  as  may  make 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  upon  earth;  for 
there  are  physicians  who  attend  the 
birth  of  all  those  nobler  qualities,  mind 
and  heart,  that  make  noble  men  and  gen- 
tle women.  These  are  they  whom  you 
call  teachers. — The  World's  Work. 


THE  NEED  OF  TRAINING  FOR  THE  COLLEGE 

PRESIDENCY.* 


BY  PRANK  PIKRRBPONT  GRAVBS. 


Six  years  ago,  when  I  was  a  profes- 
sor of  Greek  in  a  New  England  college, 
it  seemed  to  me  that  the  president  led  a 
very  easy  life.  He  received  nearly  twice 
the  salary  of  a  professor  and  did  scarcely 
any  teaching;  and  his  brow  told  nothing 
of  the  care  within.  When  I  finally  made 
up  my  mind  to  accept  an  executive  posi- 
tion in  the  West,  this  president's  wife, 
who  had  always  been  a  very  kind  friend, 
said:  "You  don't  know  what  you  are 
undertaking.    It's  a  dog's  life." 

^Abstract  of  a  paper  published  in  The  Forum, 


While  the  latter  statement  was  not  in- 
tended to  be  taken  literally,  and  has  to  a 
certain  exent  proved  a  false  prediction, 
it  is  not  difficult  now  for  me  to  realize 
what  was  meant.  My  only  regret,  how- 
ever, is  that  I  entered  on  the  work  of  ad- 
ministration so  poorly  prepared,  and  that 
it  has  taken  so  long  to  learn  comparative- 
ly little.  Posably,  if  I  had  been  taken 
aside  by  my  president  and  told  how  to 
avoid  the  snares  and  solve  the  problems 
that  would  come,  I  should  not  have  been 
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altogether  too  conceited  to  listen;  but 
this  may  be  doubted.  At  any  rate,  when 
one  thinks  of  all  the  difficulties  of  a  col- 
lege executive,  it  is  a  matter  for  surprise 
that  no  training  or  advice  for  so  impor- 
tant a  work  has  yet  been  offered.  It  may 
be  interesting  to  review  our  present  edu- 
cational tendencies,  and  inquire  why  such 
provision  has  not  been  made. 

The  present  is  an  era  of  specialties. 
That  sounds  rather  trite,  but  it  is  a  truth 
the  full  significance  of  which  we  some- 
times fail  to  realize.  In  the  college  world 
especially,  a  jack-of-all-trades  was  never 
so  distrusted  as  at  present.  A  college 
teacher  today  must  have  studied  one  sub- 
ject thoroughly,  although,  as  it  has  been 
often  pointed  out,  his  general  knowledge 
need  not  be  limited.  As  a  university 
president,  I  receive  every  year  applica- 
tions enough  to  fill  each  position  in  the 
institution  fifty  times  over.  An  effort 
is  made  to  give  each  letter  careful  exam- 
ination and  polite  treatment,  but  there  is 
one  stvle  of  letter  that  is  verv  trvine.  It 
comes  from  the  man  who  states  that  his 
specialties  are  Greek,  Latin,  French  and 
German:  that  he  can  teach  mathematics 
and  chemistry;  and  that  he  feels  that  he 
would  be  successful  with  history  and 
philosophy.  It  is  difficult  to  reply  cour- 
teously to  such  a  man,  as  it  is  evident 
that  he  either  is  a  humbug  or  has  little 
conception  of  the  quality  of  work  now 
done  in  a  university. 

A  college  graduate  who  wishes  thor- 
oughly to  prepare  himself  for  college 
teaching  may  do  so  in  any  one  of  a  dozen 
superior  universities  at  a  merely  nomi- 
nal cost.  He  is  not  really  in  earnest  un- 
less  he  is  willing  to  do  this.  He  may 
make  a  special  study  of  any  portion  of 
the  entire  field  of  knowledge,  from  San- 
skrit to  entomology,  from  electricity  to 
paleontology,  and  from  the  culture  of 
the  soil  to  the  physics  of  the  celestial 
bodies.  There  is  open  to  him  a  complete 
preparation  for  every  possible  specialty 
save  one,  the  executive  office.  But  should 
he  choose  this  line,  which,  because  of  its 
relation  to  the  rest,  is  in  a  sense  the  most 
important  of  all,  he  must  become  skilled 
as  best  he  can.  The  tyro  at  the  bar  prac- 
tises in  a  moot  court  before  he  addresses 
a  real  jury;  the  young  divine  bores  his 
classmates  with  his  preaching  ere  he  edi- 


fies a  congregation;  the  embryo  doctor 
may  first  try  his  scalpel  on  a  cadaver; 
and  even  the  school  teacher  acquires  her 
skill  in  a  training  school ;  but  the  poor 
young  college  president,  without  a  parti- 
cle of  specific  preparation,  is  pushed  out 
into  the  midst  of  things,  and  must  stand 
or  fall  by  the  result.  For  him  there  is 
no  training  school  except  actual  practice, 
and  he  must  use  his  scalpel  on  real  life. 
Fortunate,  indeed,  is  the  youthful  presi- 
dent who  is  permitted  to  make  his  ex- 
periments in  a  small  institution,  or  among 
people  who  are  more  kind  than  critical. 

Why,  then,  has  no  provision  as  yet 
been  made  for  educating  young  men  for 
executive  work  in  our  colleges?  Prob- 
ably many  reasons  will  suggest  them- 
selves. Two  may  be  briefly  outlined.  In 
the  first  place,  there  is  a  conventional 
modesty  which  would  operate  powerfully 
to  deter  a  young  man  from  publicly  en- 
rolling himself  for  the  necessary  training 
to  become  a  college  president.  He  may, 
with  entire  propriety,  it  seems,  seek  to 
prepare  for  a  chair  of  German  or  astron- 
omy ;  but  any  effort  to  fit  himself  for  a 
presidency  is  viewed  as  a  mark  of  inor- 
dinate ambition.  A  distinguished  scholar 
who  had  been  elected  president  of  a  uni- 
versity once  stated  that  he  had  never 
sought  the  headship  of  an  institution  of 
higher  learning,  and  would  not  think  of 
accepting  an  offer  of  such  a  post  unless 
the  conditions  were  most  favorable. 
Those,  however,  who  had  followed  this 
gentleman's  career  reported  that  for  sev- 
eral years  previously  he  had  been  doing 
everything  in  his  power  to  fit  himself 
properly  for  executive  duties.  In  view 
of  our  foolish  conception  of  modesty,  it 
is  easy  to  pardon  his  want  of  candor,  es- 
pecially as  the  careful  training  he  had 
given  himself  resulted  in  his  making  a 
great  success  of  administrative  work. 

An  instance  of  a  different  method  of 
procedure  was  presented  tw'o  years  ago 
to  the  regents  of  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington. They  received  a  letter  from  a 
young  man,  about  to  complete  his  course 
at  a  certain  theological  seminary,  who 
stated  that  he  had  met  with  considerable 
success  as  a  teacher  and  as  administrative 
head  of  a  preparatory  school,  and  would 
he  glad,  if  the  regents  saw  fit  to  dispense 
with  the  present  executive,   to    become 
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president  in  his  stead.  The  regents  re- 
ferred the  letter  for  an  answer  to  the 
writer  of  this  article.  At  first  he  was 
tempted  to  send  a  somewhat  caustic  let- 
ter in  reply ;  but  the  more  the  matter  was 
considered,  the  more  it  seemed  that,  de- 
spite the  shocking  abuse  of  professional 
courtesy,  the  young  man  deserved  some 
commendation  for  his  courage  in  asking 
for  what  he  wanted,  and  for  preparing 
himself  properly  for  the  object  of  his 
ambition. 

Again,  it  is  probably  the  opinion  of 
many  that  college  administration  cannot 
be  taught,  because  it  is  so  far  from  being 
an  exact  science.  Its  problems  seem  iso- 
lated, and  they  vary  greatly  under  dif- 
ferent conditions.  But,  while  the  theory 
of  administration  can  hardly  be  said  to 
be  exact  in  the  same  sense  as  the  science 
of  mathematics,  an  executive  of  experi- 
ence could  teach  a  novice  some  general 
principles  that  would  save  him  many 
sleepless  nights  and  days  of  worry  and 
failure.  It  may  be  well  in  some  matters 
to  let  a  man  work  out  his  own  salvation ; 
but  such  a  course  is  hardly  profitable  for 
the  young  executive,  and  is  certainly  not 
fraught  with  the  best  results  for  the  un- 
fortunate professors  and  students  under 
his  direction. 

Probably  the  newness  of  the  present 
type  of  college  president  accounts  in  part 
for  the  prevalent  feeling  that  adminis- 
tration is  not  yet  an  established  science. 
It  is  a  familiar  fact  in  the  history  of 
American  education  that  through  the 
first  third  of  the  century  we  have  just 
passed  a  clergyman  was  regarded  as  the 
ideal  college  president.  The  essential 
aim  of  a  college  course  was  preparation 
for  the  ministry,  or,  at  the  widest,  the  de- 
velopment of  character.  These  objects, 
it  was  conceived,  belgnged  peculiarly  to 
the  church;  and  it  was  not  unfitting, 
therefore,  that  ministers  should  be  at  the 
head  of  institutions  of  learning. 

But  a  college  education  was  eventually 
demanded  by  young  men  preparing  for 
every  sort  of  profession,  and  so  academic 
training  came  into  the  category  of  schol- 
arship rather  than  of  theology.  This  fact 
was  reflected  in  a  generation  of  college 
presidents  who  were  pre-eminently  schol- 
ars, and  ministers  onlv  secondarily,  if  at 
all.  Within  this  middle  epoch  flourished 
Woolsey  and  Porter  at  Yale,  Felton  at 


Harvard,  and  McCosh  at  Princeton. 
WilUams  also  during  this  period  contrib- 
uted to  history  the  president  who  was  so 
saturated  with  aggressive  scholarship 
that  Garfield  claimed  that  it  could  exude 
and  permeate  the  farther  end  of  the  log. 

This  type  of  executive,  however,,  did 
not  continue  quite  half  a  century.  With 
the  inauguration  of  President  Eliot,  in 
1869,  the  present  ideal  of  a  college  presi- 
dent began  to  develop.  From  action  and 
reaction  among  the  colleges  it  has  now 
become  a  fixed  type.  A  college  president, 
according  to  this  latest  ideal,  is  an  ex- 
ecutive in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word. 
Though  in  entire  s)rmpathy  with  educa- 
tion, he  is  a  business  man  and  a  broad- 
minded  man  of  afifairs,  with  the  gift  of 
diplomacy  and  the  alertness  and  poise  of 
an  entrepreneur.  He  may  be  a  scholar — 
and  very  often  is — or  even  a  minister; 
but  these  qualities  are  merely  incidental 
and  have  little  to  do  with  his  success  as 
an  administrator.  The  "executive"  presi- 
dent is  at  present  the  latest  and  best  tjrpe 
and  in  developing  our  science  of  adminis- 
tration we  may  safely  follow  his  lead. 

There  are  always  more  openings  than 
there  are  men  competent  to  fill  them.  A 
list  of  colleges  published  in  an  almanac 
for  1899  revealed  the  fact  that  nearly 
forty  colleges  were  then  without  execu- 
tives, and  among  them  were  such  insti- 
tutions as  Yale,  Amherst,  Oberlin,  Mari- 
etta, Brown,  Colgate,  Rochester,  Califor- 
nia, Oregon,  Iowa  and  Gncinnati.  Dur- 
ing the  college  year  just  passed,  the  pres- 
idencies of  Northwestern,  Wells,  Iowa 
College,  Williams,  Pacific,  West  Virginia, 
Maine  and  other  institutions,  have  all 
been  vacant. 

This  constant  demand  for  college 
presidents  is  easily  explained  by  the  scar- 
city of  men  fitted  for  such  positions.  An 
inspection  of  the  careers  of  the  faculty  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  as  given  in 
the  catalogue,  shows  that  about  twenty 
members  of  it  have  at  some  time  been  col- 
lege executives  and  have  resigned  the 
post.  It  is  easy  to  recall  instances  of 
men  standing  high  in  the  world  of  schol- 
arship who  failed  in  the  executive  office, 
or  who  found  the  work  distasteful  and 
had  the  good  sense  to  return  to  the 
places  which  they  adorned.  Two  of  the 
greatest  scientists  in  the  United  States 
attempted  university  management  for  a 
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considerable  time  before  they  decided 
that  executive  work  was  not  their  forte; 
while  one  of  our  most  noted  Hebrew 
scholars,  who  took  up  administration,  and 
a  college  president  who  had  previously 
made  a  reputation  as  a  Hellenist  were 
both  ultimately  forced  to  resign  the  pres- 
idential work  they  had  imderteken. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  sometimes 
been  difficult  to  induce  well-qualified  men 
to  accept  the  executive  office.  Professor 
Bessey,  whose  fame  as  a  botanist  is  not 
confined  to  this  country,  has  thrice  re- 
fused the  chancellorship  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Nebraska,  although  not  for  the 
same  reason  that  influenced  Caesar  in  a 
similar  matter.  "No,  gentlemen,"  he  has 
repeatedly  said  to  his  regents,  "I  am  a 
botanist,  and  I  cannot  be  tied  down  to  an 
executive  desk  at  my  time  of  life."  An 
educator  of  great  prominence  who  is  still 
a  professor  at  Columbia,  but  who  is  be- 
lieved by  many  to  possess  extraordinary 
executive  ability,  is  said  to  have  already 
seventeen  presidential  scalps  on  his  belt. 
The  merest  accident  brought  David  Starr 
Jordan  into  executive  work,  quite  against 
his  will.  That  was  more  than  sixteen 
years  ago.  When  he  was  once  in  the 
position  his  fitness  was  so  evident  that 
neither  he  nor  the  regents  wished  for  a 
change. 

There  is  surely  a  wide  opening  for  any 
young  man  of  ability  who  wishes  to  en- 
ter upon  an  administrative  career.  He 
must,  however,  expect  to  find  many  dis- 
agreeable features  in  the  work.  There  is 
no  need  to  mention  all  of  them,  but  they 
may  be  summed  up^  under  the  heads  of 
constant  worry  and  the  sacrifice  of  schol- 
arship. Yet  executive  work  may  be  well 
considered  a  species  of  scholarship  in  it- 
self, and  the  cares  and  worries  of  the  of- 
fice should  be  met  with  as  philosophic  a 
spirit  as  possible.  That  readiness  to  meet 
everything  that  may  come  should  be  the 
spirit  of  every  young  college  president; 
and  he  may  at  the  same  time  remember, 
with  pardonable  pride,  that,  by  the  char- 


acter of  his  work,  he  is  keeping  himself 
out  of  many  of  the  narrownesses  of  ordi- 
nary scholarship,  and  is  doing  a  real  ser- 
vice for  humanity. 

Certainly,  there  is  nowhere  a  field  of 
greater  usefulness  and  honor  than  the 
college  presidency  for  a  young  man  of 
the  right  scholarship,  sympathy,  tact,  en- 
ergy and  courage.  While  all  the  quali- 
ties enumerated  must  be  possessed  to 
some  degree,  they  are  here  mentioned  in- 
versely to  the  order  of  their  importance. 
The  young  executive  may  lack  much  in 
scholarship  and  sympathy,  and  even  a 
little  in  tact,  but  he  cannot  possibly  suc- 
ceed without  energy  and  courage,  espe- 
cially the  latter. 

The  means  for  starting  such  able  and 
ambitious  young  men  aright  and  insuring 
the  efficiency  and  success  of  their  admin- 
istrative work  must  be  soon  forthcoming 
at  some  of  our  large  universities.  Meth- 
ods of  training  may  have  to  be  developed 
slowly,  but  it  is  time  for  a  beginning  to 
be  made..  The  future  executive  should 
at  least  take  as  broad  a  course  as  possible, 
specializing  on  some  subject  of  large  im- 
port, such  as  a  branch  of  the  social  or 
philosophic  sciences,  and  in  addition 
should  have  the  benefit*  of  a  practical 
course  of  lectures  from  a  successful  and 
experienced  president.  What  the  sub- 
ject and  purpose  of  each  lecture  should 
be  is  an  important  consideration,  which 
would  require  a  more  detailed  discussion 
than  the  limits  of  the  present  article  will 
allow. 

It  is  rumored  that  next  year  President 
Wheeler,  at  the  University  of  California, 
will  institute  a  course  of  lectures  on  col- 
lege administration,  and  that  Dr.  Harper 
intends  eventually  to  establish  a  chair  in 
the  subject  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 
Speed  the  day!  Meanwhile  there  is  a 
f>erfect  caravan  of  young  college  presi- 
dents going  and  cwning  from  Cambridge, 
where  for  a  short  time  they  may  sit  at 
the  feet  of  the  g^eat  executive  president, 
Charles  W.  Eliot. 
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THE  SOUTHERN   EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 


BY  MARY  HAIX  I^BONAKD. 


The  eleventh  annual  convention  of  the 
S.  E.  A.,  which  was  held  in  Columbia, 
S.  C,  during  the  four  days  following 
Christmas,  while  it  had  some  disappoint- 
ing features,  was,  nevertheless,  a  notable 
fathering,  which  must  have  a  marked  in- 
uence  on  educational  movements. 
The  enrollment  of  members,  though 
about  the  same  as  at  Richmond,  Va.,  a 
year  ago,  was  considerably  less  than  had 
been  hoped  for.  The  incompleteness  of 
tl  e  Charleston  Exposition  led  some  from 
a  distance  who  had  planned  to  come  to 
po^itpone  their  visit  to  South  Carolina 
until  later  in  the  season.  Many  of  the 
teachers  within  the  state  also,  who  would 
havf  liked  to  attend,  felt  that  the  short 
Christmas  holiday  could  not  be  spared 
for  attendance  at  teachers'  meetings,  to 
the  disregard  of  all  home  claims. 

At  the  closing  business  meeting  there 
was  a  vigorous  discussion  as  to  the  fu- 
ture plans  of  the  association.  Some  had 
questioned  the  advisability  of  maintaining 
at  all  a  distinct  southern  association,  say- 
ing that  southern  questions  could  be  suf- 
ficiently discussed  in  a  separate  depart- 
ment meeting  within  the  national  organi- 
zation. Dr.  Junius  Jordan  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Arkansas,  however,  gave  sta- 
tistics showing  an  average  of  about  5,000 
teachers  in  each  of  the  twelve  Southern 
states,  and  that  only  about  one- fourth  of 
one  per  cent,  or  about  fourteen  teachers 
to  a  state,  attend  the  national  meetings. 
It  was  also  argued  that  the  Southern 
teachers  who  do  attend  the  national  meet- 
ings are  the  very  ones  who  are  most  act- 
ive in  sustaining  the  Southern  associa- 
tion. Dr.  Jordan  strongly  advocated  a 
plan  of  making  Lookout  mountain  the 
permanent  summer  home  of  the  S.  E.  A., 
and  turning  its  meetings  into  a  kind  of 
Chautauqua,  or  a  summer  school  of  three 
or  four  weeks*  session.  This  plan  was 
not  adopted,  but  the  discussions  showed 
a  strong  sentiment  for  maintaining  and 


strengthening  the  S.  E.  A.  in  its  own 
special  lines.  It  was  decided,  however, 
to  return  to  the  original  plan  of  a  sum- 
mer meeting,  and  the  twelfth  annual  con- 
vention will  probably  be  held  next  July, 
either  at  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  or  San  An- 
tonio, Texas. 

But  although  the  size  of  the  convention 
was  in  a  measure  disappointing,  it  includ- 
ed many  distinguished  educators  from 
all  parts  of  the  South,  and  a  few  from 
other  states  as  well. 

The  slim,  towering  form  and  dramatic 
intensity  of  utterance  of  the  president  of 
the  association.  State  Superintendent  G. 
R.  Glenn,  of  Georgia,  made  him  a  con- 
spicuous figure,  not  only  on  the  platform 
of  the  New  Columbia  Theater,  where  the 
general  sessions  were  held,  but  in  the 
various  receptions  and  social  functions 
which  crowded  all  the  hours  not  other- 
wise occupied.  Also  prominent  in  the 
meetings,  though  presenting  a  marked 
contrast  to  Mr.  Glenn  in  outward  ap- 
pearance, was  the  newly-elected  presi- 
dent of  the  association,  State  Superin- 
tendent William  N.  Sheats,  of  Florida. 
The  address  given  by  Mr.  Sheats  on 
"School  Supervision"  was  to  have  been 
discussed  by  another  leading  state  super- 
intendent, Hon.  T.  F.  Toon,  of  North 
Carolina,  but  owing  to  the  illness  of  the 
latter,  this  part  of  Friday's  program  had 
to  be  omitted. 

The  principal  address  of  the  first  even- 
ing was  by  Dr.  Charles  D.  Mclver.  presi- 
dent of  the  Normal  and  Industrial  College 
of  Greensboro,  N.  C,  who  spoke  in  a 
rapid,  effective  way  without  notes,  on  the 
important  subject  of  "Skillful  Educa- 
tonal  Leadership  in  the  South.*'  Dr.  Mc- 
lver said  that  the  Southern  states  were 
now  passing  through  an  epoch-making 
pnoneer  educational  movement,  similar  to 
that  which  took  place  in  Massachusetts 
in  the  days  of  Horace  Mann,  and  that 
much  of  vital  importance  depended  upon 
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the  choice  of  leaders  and  the  decisions 
of  the  next  few  years.  Among  those 
who  are  now  successfully  directing  these 
beginnings,  he  declared  that  he  could 
mention  without  fear  of  contradiction 
the  names  of  Bishop  Galloway,  Dr.  J.  L. 
M.  Curry,  and  Governor  Northen,  of 
Georgia.  Dr.  Mclver*s  speech,  while 
awakening  serious  thought  on  serious 
questions,  was  enlivened  by  a  rapid  suc- 
cession of  racy  illustrations  and  witty 
anecdotes  that  kept  his  audience  in  a 
constantly  overflowing  state  of  amuse- 
ment and  good  humor. 

Another  leading  address  which  dealt 
specifically  with  Southern  questions  was 
given  the  next  day  by  Superintendent 
L.  B.  Evans,  of  Augusta,  on  "The  Mis- 
sion of  the  Rural  School."  Mr.  Evans 
declared  that  while  the  greatest  South- 
em  question  in  educational  as  in  other 
lines  is  the  negro  question,  yet  scarcely 
second  to  it  are  the  cotton-mill  question, 
with  its  child  labor  complications,  and 
the  question  of  giving  efficiency  to  the 
country  schools,  at  present  so  deplorably 
weak  in  all  parts  of  the  South.  He  ad- 
vised that  the  present  system  of  support- 
ing small  and  isolated  schools  in  coun- 
try neighborhoods  should  be  superseded 
by  the  plan  of  building  large  and  well- 
equipped  schoolhouses  at  convenient  cen- 
ters, and  making  each  of  these  the  focus 
of  intellectual  and  social  life  for  its  own 
region,  at  the  same  time  making  suitable 
provision  for  the  transportation  of  chil- 
dren to  these  central  points.  This  plan 
for  rural  schools,  though  at  present  whol- 
ly new  to  the  South,  is  awakening 
thoughtful  discussion  in  various  quarters. 

The  Southern  cotton-mill,  or  child  la- 
bor, problem  was  not  specifically  dis- 
cussed in  any  set  paper  presented  at  this 
meeting,  but  the  association  placed  on 
record  its  sentiments  on  the  subject  in  the 
form  of  a  strong  resolution,  which  it  is 
hoped  may  influence  the  legislature  soon 
to  convene  in  Columbia  in  its  action  in 
regard  to  a  bill  that  will  be  introduced 
relating  to  this  important  subject. 

The  ever-present  negro  question  was 
not  discussed  specifically  at  any  of  the 
sessions  of  the  convention.  This  was  a 
white  man's  assembly,  and  the  chief 
thought  was  centered  on  the  white 
schools.  Yet,  there  was  no  disposition 
to  blink  the  issues  presented  by  the  col- 


ored schools,  nor  to  weaken  their  finan- 
cial support.  It  was  tacitly  acknowl- 
edged that  all  public  efforts  for  white 
schools  must  extend  themselves  to  build 
up  colored  schools  as  well,  and  this  not 
simply  for  the  benefit  of  the  negro  alone, 
but  for  the  safety  of  the  white  race. 

The  colored  schools  were  included 
with  the  white  by  Dr.  Charles  W.  Dab- 
ney,  president  of  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee, in  his  important  paper  on  "The 
Problem  of  OUr  Public  Schools."  Some 
of  the  members  of  the  association  were 
disappointed  in  not  hearing  a  promised 
address  by  H.  B.  Frissell,  president  of 
Hampton  Institute.  Mr.  Frissell  was 
present  at  the  meetings,  but  remained 
m  the  background,  as  a  listener  and  not 
a  speaker,  saying  in  private  that,  al- 
though he  was  asked  to  give  a  paper, 
the  placing  of  his  name  upon  the  adver- 
tised program  had  not  been  authorized 
by  him. 

A  still  greater  disappointment  was  felt 
by  all  the  members  of  the  association  in 
the  necessary  absence  of  the  honored 
Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  on  account  of  illness 
in  his  family.  A  part  of  his  important 
paper  on  "Free  Schools  for  All  the  Peo- 
ple," with  its  telling  arguments  and  un- 
compromising statistics,  was  read  by  an- 
other. But  it  lacked  some  of  the  convinc- 
ing and  inspiring  effect  that  would  have 
been  produced  if  the  distinguished  agent 
of  the  Peabody  and  Slater  funds  could 
have  been  there  to  deliver  it  in  his  own 
personal  way. 

Among  other  notable  addresses  which 
should  be  mentioned  was  the  philosophi- 
cal paper  of  Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  on 
"Courses  of  Study,"  dealing  especially 
with  plans  for  the  study  of  geography 
in  lower  schools.  There  were  also  two 
scholarly  addresses  by  Dr.  Josiah  Penni- 
man  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania; 
one,  an  evening  address,  on  "Light  on 
the  Old  Testament  from  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  Excavations  at  Nippur" ; 
the  other,  a  Sunday  afternoon  address  on 
"The  Literary  Study  of  the  Bible." 

The  closing  session  of  the  S.  E.  A., 
which  occurred  on  Sunday  evening,  was 
devoted  to  Sunday  school  work,  the  chief 
speakers  being  Dr.  Phillips,  of  Richmond, 
the  Sunday  school  secretary  of  the  South- 
em  Presbyterian  church,  and  Professor 
P.  P.  Claxton,  of  the  Normal  and  Indus- 
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trial  College  at  Greensboro,  N.  C,  who 
is  the  secretary  of  the  association,  and 
had  been  a  prominent  speaker  in  the 
meetings  of  the  normal  department. 

As  is  usual  in  large  educational  meet- 
ings, much  of  the  most  important  work 
of  the  convention  was  done  in  the  de- 
partment meetings  which  were  held  each 
afternoon  and  found  abundant  and  hos- 
pitable accommodation  at  the  various 
educational  institutions  of  the  city.  It 
was  said  that  at  one  time  there  were 
no  less  than  eleven  meetings  in  progress. 
The  papers  and  discussions  presented  at 
these  meetings  were  similar  to  those  that 
might  be  heard  in  the  National  and  North- 
em  meetings  of  the  same  nature,  and 
showed  that  the  speakers  were  well 
abreast  of  the  educational  thought  of 
the  age.  Dr.  Ira  Remsen,  president  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  who  delivered 
an  important  address  before  the  com- 
bined departments  of  secondary  and 
higher  education  on  the  assigned  sub- 
ject, "What  Should  Southern  Secondary 
Schools  Attempt  in  Science  Teaching?" 
voiced  the  general  sentiment  of  these 
department  meetings  by  saying  that  he 
knew  no  reason  why  the  Southern  sec- 
ondary schools  should  attempt  anything 
different  in  science  teaching  from  that 
which  should  be  attempted  by  the  rest 
of  the  secondary  schools  of  America. 

The  promotion  of  industrial  education, 
the  establishment  and  methods  of  kinder- 
gartens, the  subject  of  school  and  college 
athletics,  the  perfecting  of  normal  school 
instruction,  the  details  of  school  organi- 
zation and  grading,  and  methods  of  in- 
struction in  various  lines  of  study,  all  re- 
ceived earnest  attention  from  able  speak- 


ers. The  attendance  at  these  department 
meetings  was  necessarily  small,  but  it  is 
believed  that  the  published  volume  of 
the  proceedings  will  reach  a  larger  audi- 
ence and  give  a  decided  advance  to  edu- 
cational effort  in  the  Southern  states. 

There  was  one  important  meeting  in 
progress  during  the  convention,  wnich 
the  general  public  was  not  invited  to  at- 
tend. It  was  a  two  days'  conference 
among  the  campaign  committee  of  the 
New  Southern  education  board,  that  was 
organized  last  year  at  a  conference  of 
Northern  and  Southern  educational  work- 
ers, held  at  Winston-Salem,  N.  C,  to 
foster  educational  interests  in  the  South- 
em  states.  At  the  clos^  of  the  conven- 
tion this  campaign  committee  of  the  New 
Southem  education  board  made  an  an- 
nouncement relating  to  their  plans  for 
an  important  three  days*  meeting  of  the 
Northem  and  Southem  conference  to  be 
held  at  Athens,  Ga.,  about  the  first  of 
May. 

Before  the  final  adjoumment  of  the 
S.  E.  A.,  the  committee  on  resolutions, 
in  lieu  of  the  ordinary  resolutions  of  such 
meetings,  offered  a  "Declaration  of  Prin- 
ciples," which  was  unanimously  adopted 
by  the  association.  By  means  of  this 
"Declaration  of  Principles"  the  South- 
em Educational  Association  has  an- 
noimced  its  "unswerving  faith  in  the 
principles  of  universal  education,"  and 
its  "steadfast  purpose"  to  maintain  these 
principles,  and  "to  promote  all  the 
agencies  needed  to  provide  adequate 
facilities  for  the  free  education  of  all 
American  citizens." — Journal  of  Educa- 
tion. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS. 

Any  volnme  moticed  will  be  sent  prepaid,  upon  receipt  of  the  price,  by  A,  W.  Mumford, 

203  Michig'an  Avenue,  Chicag'O,  111. 


DUBBS'   NEW   PRACTICAL  ARITH- 
METIC. 

In  preparing  this  book  the  aim  of  the  au- 
thor, Eugene  L.  Dubbs,  was  threefold—first, 
to  cultivate  habits  of  accuracy  and  rapidity 
in  arithmetical  computation;  second,  to  de- 
velop the  reasoning  powers;  and  third,  to 
make  the  pupils  familiar  with  ordinary  com- 
mercial applications  of  arithmetic.  To  secure 
this  end,  special  attention  has  been  given  to 
clearness  of  explanation,  conciseness  of  state- 
ment, and  thoroughness  of  drill.  Each  subject 
is  introduced  by  Carefully  worded  definitions, 
followed  by  a  statement  of  the  princii^es  in- 
volved in  the  process  to  be  developed.  After 
the  study  of  the  written  solution  of  a  model 
example,  the  rule  is  briefly  stated,  and  the 
problems  bearing  on  the  subject  are  then  pre- 
sented. These,  by  their  practical  character 
and  great  number  and  variety,  furnish  the  drill 
necessary  to  produce  a  ready  skill  in  dealing 
with  numbers.  The  matter  throughout  is  care- 
fully graded,  reviews  are  frequent,  and  a  long 
list  of  miscellaneous  diflficult  problems  is  ap- 
pended. (60  cents.  American  Book  Com- 
pany, New  York,  Cincinnati  and  Chicago.) 


lated  iiito  French.  The  books  are  neatly  bound, 
convenient  in  form,  and  reasonable  in  price; 
and  will  no  doubt  be  welcome  to  teachers  who 
desire  elementary  texts  for  class  study. 

Le  Voyage  de  M.  Perrichon  is  a  comedy  in 
four  acts  by  Labiche  and  Martin  and  this  edi- 
tion was  prepared  for  school  use  by  G.  Casteg- 
nicr  of  the  A.  H.  Cuter  School,  New  York. 
L'Enfant  de  la  Ltme,  by  Jeanne  Mairet,  was 
edited  for  school  use  by  Edith  Healy.  (35 
cents  each.  American  Book  Company,  New 
York,  Cincinnati  and  Chicago.) 


THE  CHINAMAN  AS  WE  SEE  HIM. 

This  little  sketch,  written  hy  Rev.  Ira  M. 
Condit,  D.  D.,  brings  the  Chinaman  before  us 
as  we  see  him  on  this  side  of  the  great  Pacific. 
Mr.  Condit  has  spent  many  years  in  missionary 
work  among  the  Chinese,  and  says  of  them: 
"They  are  a  people  who  improve  upon  closer 
acquaintance."  China,  he  says,  is  "no  hot- 
house plant,  and  cannot  be  forced  to  advance 
as  fast  as  we  could  wish."  All  who  read 
this  book  will  have  a  better  idea  and  opinion 
of  the  Chinaman  and  his  characteristics.  ($1.50. 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  Chicago.) 


JEAN  MITCHELL'S  SCHOOL. 

Angelina  W.  Wray  wrote  this  little  book 
with  the  hope  that  it  would  bring  to  some 
other  teacher  a  message  of  cheer  and  in- 
spiration. We  believe  that  it  will  do  so,  for 
its  pages  were  interesting  and  inspiring  to  the 
writer  of  this  review.  Jean  Mitchell,  by  the 
power  of  a  true  teacher  and  without  recourse 
to  special  accomplishments,  bring  a  "hard 
school"  into  kindly  co-operation.  The  lawless 
pupils  are  won  over  to  a  spirit  of  loving  obe- 
dience and  mutual  regard  and  ^ood  fellow- 
ship. The  weak  and  idle  are  inspired  to  cour- 
age and  effort.  The  half-tone  and  text  illus- 
trations are  well  executed.  ($1.  Public-School 
Publishing   Company,   Bloomington,   111.) 


LE  VOYAGE  DE  M.  PERRICHON, 


L'ENFANT  DE  LA  LUNE. 

These  simple  and  interesting  texts  are  in- 
tended for  elementary  reading,  and  contain 
complete  vocabularies,  and  notes  explanatory 
of  difficult  idioms.  In  addition,  '  L'Enfant 
de  la  Lune"  has  appended  to  each  chapter 
questions  in  French  for  conversation  exercises 
in  that  language,  and  a  summary  in  English 
of  the  contents  of  the  chapter,  to  be  retrans- 


SOCIAL  CONTROL. 

For  some  time  the  writer  of  this  review  has 
been  convinced  that  teachers  do  not  read  wide 
and  deep  enough.  Our  attitude  toward  the 
pedagogical  tree  has  been  somewhat  like  our 
attitude  toward  the  natural  tree.  The  central 
part  or  body  of  each  is  the  most  spectacular, 
and  therefore  makes  the  first  and  clearest  im- 
pression. But  in  the  natural  tree  we  have 
learned  that  the  body  is  only  a  connecting  link 
and  that  the  roots  and  leaves  are  really  the 
functioning  part  So  in  pedagogy,  we  are 
learning  that  what  we  have  been  treating  in 
the  past  as  pedagogy  is  only  the  connecting 
link,  of  which  Embryology  and  Anthropology 
are  the  roots  and  Sociology  and  Ethics  are  the 
leaves  of  the  complete  tree  of  education. 

If  we  would  educate  the  child,  we  must  know 
what  tendencies,  desires,  and  passions  he 
brings  to  us  from  the  past ;  and  we  must  know 
what  is  his  present  equivalent  and  future  needs 
for  the  life  which  he  is  to  live  after  leaving 
school.  The  book  which  we  have  in  hand  is 
a  book  with  roots  deep  in  the  past  and  with 
leaves  and  fruit  high  in  the  bright  sunlight  of 
the  future. 

The  author,  Edward  A.  Ross,  is  one  of  the 
keenest  American  analyzers  of  human  acts  and 
conduct,  and  his  book  is  the  product  of  his 
most  careful  thought  and  observation.    Though 
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the  first  part  of  the  book  is  not  the  most  in- 
teresting, it  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable. 
After  stating  his  problem,  the  author  gives  us 
three  chapters  on  the  foundation  instincts 
which  enable  us  to  live  in  peace  and  happiness 
with  our  fellows.  Of  these  chapters  on  Sym- 
pathy, Sociability  and  Justice,  the  one  on  Jus- 
tice IS  especially  valuable,  yet  we  are  conscious 
that  the  author  is  trying  to  put  into  a  very  few 
pages  what  requires  a  book.  Why  is  it  that 
this,  the  most  important  social  instinct  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  has  as  yet  received  no  adequate 
treatment?  Others  have  Created  statues  and 
built  temples  to  the  goddess,  but  no  one  among 
us  has  dedicated  his  life  to  an  adequate  under- 
standing and  treatment  of  the  subject. 

Part  two  is  to  us  the  most  interesting.  In 
it  the  author  gives  us  a  beautiful  treatment  of 
the  meaning,  function  and  limits  of  such  things 
as  Public  Opinion,  Law,  Belief,  Suggestion, 
Religion,  Art,  Enlightenment,  etc.,  and  shows 
us  of  what  use  each  is  in  making  us  orderly, 
self-control  led  human  beings. 

In  these  days  of  heated  discussion  on  ques- 
tions of  divorce,  anarchy,  social  reform,  etc., 
no  American  can  afford  to  be  ignorant  of  the 
power  and  use  of  public  opinion.  The  law 
may  set  a  penalty  of  death,  but  public  opinion 
in  the  group  in  which  a  man  moves  may  drive 
him  on  to  kill  a  King  of  Italy  or  murder  a 
President  of  the  United  States.  We  may 
laugh  at  the  gowns  of  our  priests  and  judges, 
we  may  poke  fun  at  England  for  the  "red  tape" 
in  crowning  her  King,  but  if  we  are  wise,  we 
will  not  discard  such  things  until  we  are  sure 
that  we  can  substitute  something  better. 


In  part  three  the  author  gives  us  a  discussion 
of  the  shortcomings  of  social  control.  If  from 
reading  the  book  so  far  we  have  made  up  our 
minds  that  everything  can  be  done  by  educa- 
tion, provided  it  is  broad  and  deep  enough, 
part  three  dispells  that  notion.  After  all  is 
said  and  done  there  is  work  for  the  police  and 
the  judge.  The  author  thinks  that  in  society 
as  in  school,  where  there  is  time  and  where 
culture  is  more  to  be  desired  than  immediate 
order,  social  control  is  the  proper  means;  but 
where  order  must  come  at  once,  the  swifter 
and  surer  work  of  the  police  and  courts  is  the 
better  regulator. 

If  one  reads  the  book  to  find  exact  receipts 
for  pedagogical  conduct,  he  will  be  disappoint- 
ed. But  if  one  reads  the  book  to  get  general 
principles  which  may  be  used  in  many  different 
places  under  very  varying  circumstances,  he 
will  be  well  paid  for  his  time  and  labor. 

I  think  that  one  leaves  the  work  with  the 
feeling  that  the  last  paragraph  of  the  preface 
expresses.  Says  the  author :  *'In  taking  up  my 
task  I  have  had  not  other  thought  than  to 
see  things  as  they  are  and  to  report  what  I 
see.  I  am  not  wedded  to  my  hypotheses  nor 
enamored  of  my  conclusions,  and  the  next 
comer  who,  in  the  true  scientific  spirit,  faces 
the  problems  I  have  faced  and  gives  better 
answers  than  I  have  been  able  to  give  will 
please  me  no  less  than  he  pleases  himself." 

We  have  many  works  on  Individual  Psychol- 
ogy; let  us  have  more  on  Social  Psychology. 
($1.25.    Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York.) 

Arthur  D.   Cromwell. 
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Educational  Articles  in  the  February  Magazines*  . 

Political,  Economic  and  Religions  Causes  of  Anarchism,'*  Rey.  R.  Heber  Newton, 

D.D The  Arena 

The  University  and  the  Pablic,"  Austin  Lewis The  Arena 

Boston  in  Fiction,'*  Frances  Weston  Carruth The  Boohman 

Free  School  Books,**  Elisha  Benjamin  Andrews The  Cosmopolitan 

A  Visit  to  Mount  Vernon  a  Century  Ago;  Conyersations  with  Washington," 

W.  M.  Kozlowski The  Century 

Formative  Incidents  in  American  Diplomacy,"  Edwin  Erie  Sparks Chautauqua 

Interferences  with  the  Readinsr  Habit,'*  Gerald  Stanley  Lee The  Critic 

James  Russell  Lowell,"  William  H.  Johnson The  Critic 

Need  of  Trainin£^  for  the  College  Presidency,"  F.  P.  Grayes The  Forum 

Li  Hung  Chang ;  a  Character  Sketch,"  Gilbert  Reid ne  Forum 

The  Care  of  Dependent  Children  in  Indiana,"  W.  B.  Streeter The  Forum 

What  Shall  We  Do  With  the  Philippines  7  "   Major  John  H.  Parker The  Forum 

Wherein  the  College   Should   Help    the    Mother,"    James   H.  Canfield,  LL.D. 

Good  Housekeeping 

Novel  Entertainments  for  Children,"  Anna  Wentworth  Sears Harper's  Bazar 

On  the  Education  of  a  Child  from  Eleven  to  Eighteen — ^V,'*  Edward  Howard 

Griggs Ladies^  Home  Journal 

Marconi's  Great  Achievement,"  Ray  Stannard  Baker McClure's 

The  Future  of  China,"  Isaac  Taylor  Headland The  Junior  Munsey 

The  Governors  of  Massachusetts,**  Alfred  S.  Roe New  England  Magazine 

Conditions  That  Discourage  Scientific  Work  in  America,"  Simon  Newcomb,  LL.D. 

The  North  American  Review 

The  South  is  Astir  to  Improve  Her  Schools,"  Charles  D.  Mclver Success 

American  Rule  is  Giving  Cuba  New  Life,"  Emilio  Nunez Success 

Plain  Words  on  Teachers'  Wages,"  William  McAndrews The  World's  Work 
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The  first  i8  numbers  of  "  Birds  and  Nature  "  were  devoted  to 
birds  and  each  of  the  first  la  contain  lo  plates,  the  other  6  contain 
8  each.  Price  of  these  is  15  cents  each.  We  have  reprinted  10 
editions  of  5000  each  of  some  of  these  numbers.  These  early 
issues  always  justify  themselves  and  we  earnestly  urge  recent 
subscribers  to  order  back  numbers.  See  list  of  color  plates  on 
another  page. 

The  54  back  numbers  of  BIRDS  AND  NATURE,  S7.50,  sent  for  $SXO, 
make  it  S6.00  and  we  will  send  the  magazine  for  1902. 

DoesThisOfferTa^?Somewhat! 


1  enclose  check  for  f  10.00,  for  which  you  will  please  send  two  sets  of 
BIRDS  AND  NATURE,  unbound,  to  my  address. 
Cleveland,  O.,  Dec.  20,  tgoi.  J.  H.  LAMB. 

I  enclose  P.  O.  Money  Order,  for  which  please  send  the  54  back  numbers 
of  BIRDS  AND  NATURE,  and  other  goods  for  Christmas,  as  follows: 
Jacksonville,  111.,  Dec.  20,  1901.  STERLING  SHAW. 

Enclose  ^5.00,  for  which  please  send  the  complete  set  of  unbound  maga- 
zines for  6ve  years.  P.  BROBERG. 
New  London,  Minn.,  Dec.  17,  1901. 

A.  W.  MUMFORD,  Publisher, 

ao3  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago. 


JEAN  MITCHELL'S  SCHOOL 

BY  ANGELINA  WRAY 

Snpt.  I^.  H.  Jones,  of  the  Cleveland,  O.,  pnblic  schoolSt  writes : 

"  I  have  read  and  re  read  Jean  Mitchell's  School.    The  book  is  a 
,  worthy  contribntion  to  the  school  thought  and  practice  of  our  time. 

It  is  concrete  pedagogy  with  life  in  it.  I  wish  all  th^  teachers  in  the 
country,  from  the  first  primary  grade  to  the  presidents  of  the  great 
nniyendties,  might  reaa  it  and  have  its  kindly,  helpful  spirit  breathed 
into  them. 

JEAN  MITCHELLS  SCHOOL  is  anperior  beyond  all  comparison  as  a  story  of  the  School. 
Miss  Wray  has  given  us  in  Jean  Mitchen^  the  teacher  pure  and  simple  in  the  midst  of  her 
wonderful  work.  The  drama  here  unfolded  is  that  belonging  to  this  fundamental  institution — 
the  school.  The  teacher  is  a  real  heroine,  winninc,  one  bv  one,  the  lawless  and  the  churlish 
among  her  pupils  to  a  spirit  of  loving  obedience  and  mutaal  regard  and  good  fellowship. 

This  volume  of  244  Mges  shows  the  growth  of  the  ••  IdeaTSchoor'  from  month  to  month 
throughout  the  year.  It  is  beautilkilly  lllustnited  with  drawiogs  from  nature  studies 
appropriate  to  each  month  of  the  school  year,  and  with  half-tone  pictures  x>f  the  dramatic 
scenes.    Blegantly  bound  in  cloth.    Price,  I1.25  a  year. 

Ask  for  our  catalogues  of  Books  for  Children  for 
Supplementary  ReMing  and  of  Books  for  Teachers. 

SCHOOL  AND  HOflB  EDUCATIONt  Geo.  P.  Brown,  Editor,  is  the  foremost  journal  of 
the  country  for  the  thinking  teacher.    I1.25. 


ADDRESS 


The  Public  School  Pfiblishing  Cotttpany 


BLOOMlNGTONt  ILLINOIS 


,     Jtfst  Published 

STORIES  OF  BIRD  LIFE 

By  T.  Gilbert  Pearson 


ONE  may  go  far  and  not  find  a  more  sym- 
pathetic observer  of  birds  than  Mr. 
Pearson.  He  knows  birds  as  few  men 
have  known  them,  and  he  loves  them  with  a 
love  that  warms  every  word  that  he  writes 
about  them.  Moreover,  he  is  a  lover,  not  a 
maudlin  sentimentalist.  There  is  not  a  trace  of 
mawkishness  in  any  line  that  he  has  written.  In 
bis  effort  to  translate  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
of  birds,  he  has  not  given  them  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  people,  but  he  has  tried  to  get 


down  to  the  bird  nature  and  to  reveal  what  he 
really  believes  to  be  that  nature.  It  is  this,  per- 
haps, which  mainly  distinguishes  his  book  from 
so  many  studies  of  bird  life.  We  have  had 
enough  of  fables— of  birds  pictured  as  folks  in 
feathers;  what  we  want  is  the  truth  about  the 
birds  themselves;  and  whether  Mr.  Pearson 
has  found  this  truth  or  not  we  cannot  feel  but 
as  we  read  that  he  is  an  honest  searcher  after 
it,  and  we  like  him  for  his  honest  search. 


lamo.   Cloth,    aadPagM.    BMUtlfally  Illustrated.    Price,  60  Cents.    Postpaid. 

B.  F.  JOHNSON  PUBLISHING  CO 

RICHnOND,  VIRGINIA. 
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..THE  TEACHER'S  TOOL-CHEST     • 

|3P*  No  mecbanio  could  get  employment  ai  a  skilled  work- 
man unleM  be  poiKssed  a  well-stocked  T»ol-Ckeal,  Let 
tbis  caAalogoe  be  kept  at  band  for  reference  wben  70a  find 
tbat  yon  need  tools  in  your  trade. 

13^  Tbose  starred  (*)  are  publisbed  in  Tbe  Standard 
Teacbers  Library,  and  may  also  be  bad  in  manilla  at  fiO  ou* 
eacb.  Tbose  marked  witb  two  stars  (^^)  are  in  olotb,  but 
may  also  be  bad  in  p»per  at  16  cts.  Tbose  marked  witb  a 
dagger  (t)  bave  been  ebosen  by  tbe  State  Superintendent  for 
tbe  New  York  State  Scbool  Library.  Tbose  preceded  by  (T) 
are  specified  for  use  in  New  York  training  classes. 

Sabsortbers  to  BINt  mtf  Natart  or  Rtvltw  tf  Ed«c«ll«fi 
may  order  books  except  Weirt  Wrttliig  Books 

from  tbis  list  at  83M  %  discount  and  tbey  will  be  sent  prepaid. 

Send  all  orders  to 
A.  W.  M UNFOBD,  SOS  MleblgMk  Ave.,  ChlcAgrc  IlL 


S 


Books  of  Bef  erenoe 

(T)  Sonnenscbein's  Cyclopaedia  of  Education,  18.76. 
Knott's  Beady  Reference  Law  Manual,  12.00. 
Bardeen's  Verbal  Pitfalls,  76  cts. 
Lawrence's  Classified  Reading,  $2.oa 

The  History  of  Education 
t  Williams's  flistory  of  Modern  Education,  11.50. 
•t  Quick's  Educational  Reformers.  $1.0a 
Bardeen's  Dictionary  of  Educational  Biograpby,  t2.00. 

Note  Book  of  tbe  History  of  Education.  60  cU. 

t  Mark's  History  of  Educational  Tbeories  in  England,  $1.26. 

Bremner's  Education  of  Women  in  Great  Britain,  $L50 

Bennett's  History  of  Pedagogics,  60  cts. 

Browning's  Sbort  History  of  Education,  60  cts. 

Hallmann's  Sketcbes  from  History  of  Education,  SO  cts. 

Uniform  Questions  in  History  of  Education,  26  cts. 

t  Donaldson's  History  of  Education,  tl.QOi 

Lane's  Elementary  Greek  Education,  60  ots. 

t  Cadet's  Port  Royal  Education,  $1.50 

Milne's  Teacbers  Institutes,  Past  and  Present,  26  cts. 

Grant's  Bnrgb  Scbools  of  Scotland,  t8.0a 

Stevens's  Higb  Scbool  of  Edinburgb,  ie.Oa 

Barbera's  Educational  Publications  in  luly.  25  ots. 

Bardeen's  Educational  Journalism  in  New  York,  40  ots. 

^  Ednoational  Journalism—an  Inyentory,  26  ots. 

Sioltb's  Sobools  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  18.00. 

^         Desortptlons  of  School  Systems 

t  Zimmcm's  Metbods  of  Education  in  tbe  United  States,  tl.OO. 
Page's  Graded  Scbools  in  tbe  United  SUtes,  $l.oa 
Bramwell's  Training  of  Teacbers  in  tbe  United  States,  11.25. 
Borstall's  Education  of  Girls  in  tbe  United  SUtes,  •1.26. 

•  t  Bardeen's  Roderick  Hume,  tbe  New  York  Teacber,  11.25. 
•  t  Commissioner  Hume,  a  story  of  N.  Y.  Scbools,  $1.26. 

•  i  Riddle's  Nicbolas  Comenius,  ye  Pa.  Scboolmaster,  $1.50. 

•  tGrasby's  Teacbing  in  Tbree  ContlnenU,  81.5a 
State  Education  for  tbe  People,  11.26. 
Bennett's  National  Education  in  Europe,  16  cts. 
Arnold's  Reports  on  Englisb  Scbools,  $2.0a 

A  Day  of  my  Life  at  Eton,  11.00. 
t  Parsons's  Prussian  Scbools,  11.00. 
1  Frencb  Scbools,  11.00. 

BloifTnphles  of  Noted  Edocfttors 

Bardeen's  Dictionary -of  Educational  Biograpby,  $2.00. 

•  t  (T)  Quick's  Educational  Reformers.  81.00. 
Hailmann's  Lutber,  Bacon,  Pestalozzi,  P6re  Girard,  Diester- 

'weg.  and  Frcebe],  20  cts. 
•t Carlisle's  Memoirs  of  Ascbara  and  Arnold,  81.00. 
If eiklejobn's  Life  of  Dr.  Andrew  Bell.  8l.0a 


♦  George  Birkbeok,  Pioneer  of  Popular  Kducation,  $1.3W. 
t  Harris's  Horace  l^ann.  50  cts. 

Monroe's  Henry  Barnard,  50 cts. 

portrait  of  Edward  A*.  Sbeldon,  for  framing.  $1.00. 

John  Amos  Comenlns 

Portrait  of  Comenius.  for  framing,  $1.00. 

*  t  Laurie'9  Life  and  Works  of  Comenius.  $1.00. 
Tbe  Orbis  Pictus  of  Jobn  Amos  Comenius,  88.00. 
Butler's  Place  of  Comenius  in  Education.  15  cts. 
Maxwell's  Text-Books  of  Comenius,  26  ots. 
Quick's  Jobn  Amos  Comenius.  15  cts. 

Uf  e  and  Works  of  Pestalozsl 

Portrait  of  Pestalozzi,  for  framing.  25  cts. 

•  tDeGuimps's  Pestalozzi:  bis  Aim  and  Work.8l.5C. 

t  PesUlozzi's  How  Gertrude  Teacbes  ber  Cbildren,  81.50. 

♦  t  Letters  on  Early  Education.  81.00. 

t  Rooper's  Object  Lessons,  or  Words  and  Tbings,  50  ots. 
Hoose's  Pestalozzian  Aritbmetics,  Parts  I,  II,  81.00.      ^ 

Froebel  and  the  Klnderi^arten 

Aortrait  of  Froebel.  for  framing.  25  cts. 
t  Autobiograpby  of  Friedricb  Froebel,  81.5a 
Letters  of  Friedricb  Froebel,  81.5a 
Hanscbmann's  Tbe  Kindergarten  System,  12.00. 
t  SbirrefTs  Kindergarten  System,  81.00. 
t  Essays  on  tbe  Kindergarten,  8l.0a 
t  Marenbolz-Buelow's  Cblld  and  Cbild-Nature,  81.5a 
t  Perez's  First  Tbree  Years  of  Cbihlhood,  81.50. 
t  Hailmann's  Primary  Helps,  76  ots. 

Tbe  New  Education,  Vol.  VI,  $2.0a 

Meiklejobn's  Tbe  New  Education,  15  eta. 
Kriege's  Tbe  Cbild  and  Cbild  Nature.  8l.0a 

Scbool  Law 

•  Bardeen's  Manual  of  Common  Scbool  Law,  81.0a 
Jobnson's  Scbool  Law  for  Training  Classes,  50  cts. 
Uniform  Questions  In  Scbool  Law,  Answered,  26  ota. 
Code  of  Public  Instruction,  New  York,  8e.5a 
Marble's  Powers  and  Duties  of  Sobool  Officers,  16  eta. 
Stote  Education  for  tbe  People,  81.26.  ' 
Harris's  General  Government  and  Education,  15  cts. 
Canfield's  Rural  Poor  and  Higber  Eduoatioii.  15  cts. 
Nortbrop's  Higb  Scbools,  26  cts. 

Emerson's  Latin  in  Higb  Scbools,  25  cts. 

Bardeen's  Effect  of  College-Preparatory  Higb  Scbool  upon 

Attendance  and  Scbolarsbipin  Lower  Grades,  15  cts, 
— —  Continuous  Contracts  for  Teacbers,  50  cts. 
^—  Taxpayer  and  tbe  Townsbip  System,  25  eta. 
— ^  Problems  of  City  Scbool  Management,  26  cts. 
Denominational  Scbools,  Discussion  of  1880, 25  cts. 
Cooper's  Compulsory  Laws  and  Enforcement,  15  eta. 
Miller's  Education  as  a  Department  of  Government,  16  eta. 
Tbe  Bible  in  tbe  Public  Scbools.  $1.0a 
t  Karoly's  Dilemmas  of  Labor  and  Educati«.  a,  81.00. 
The  Teacher  and  His  Qnallficatlons 
Ballard's  Arrows,  or  Teacbing  a  Fine  Art.  75  ots. 
Bardeen's  Teacber  as  be  Sbould  Be,  25  eta. 
— -  Teacber's  Commercial  Value,  25  eta. 

Teacbing  as  a  Business  for  Men,  26  cts. 

— ^  *  t  Teacbing  as  a  Business,  Four  Addresses,  8l.0a 

Continuous  Contracts  for  Teacbers,  50  cts. 

•  t  Roderick  Hume,  tbe  Story  of  a  N.  V.  Teacber.  81.25. 

^  t  Commissioner  Hume,  a  Story  of  N.  Y .  Schools,  $1.28^ 

^  t  Riddle's  Nicbolas  Comenius,  ye  Pa.  Scboolmaster.  81  50. 
Sbeely's  Anecdotes  and  Humors  of  Scbool  Life,  $1.50. 
Ellis's  Tales  Told  out  of  Scbool,  $1.0a 
Hooper's  Fifty  Years  in  tbe  Schoolroom.  $1.0a  , 

« t  Noribend's  Tbe  Teacher  and  tbe  Parent,  8L0a 
Blodgett's  Relation  of  a  Principal  to  the  Community  25  cts 
*  t  Tbe  Teacher's  Mentor.  8l.0a 
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•  t  The  Te«ober%  Critic.  tL 

^  t  The  Tesober's  Guide  to  CXsrreot  Speech,  tl.OO. 

^  Helps  to  Self  Culture,  ll.oa 

^t  Huntington's  Unoonaoiout  Tuition,  80  ctt. 

HinsdAle's  Pedagogical  Chairs  in  Universities.  15  cts. 

tOowdy's  Ideals  and  Programmes.  75  cts. 

Qray*s  Methods  and  Courses  in  Normal  Schools,  15  ots. 

t  Thomas's  Dictionary  of  University  Degrees.  $1.00. 

Smith's  Honorary  Degrees  in  Colleges.  15  ots. 

t  Kay's  Education  and  Educators.  92.00. 

Sabin*s  "  Organization  "  vs.  Originality,  15  Cts. 

The  Sdenoe  of  Ediumtiom 

*t<T}  Herbert  Spencer's  Education.  11.00. 

t  Herbart's  Letures  and  Letters  on  Education,  11.75. 

*t  Rein's  Outlines  of  Pedagogics.  tl.SS. 

^^  The  standard  text-book  of  the  Herbartian  system. 
tRooper's  **  A  Pot  of  Green  Feathers  ".  60  cU. 

I^T*  A  popular  presentation  of  Herbartian  principles. 
Spinoza's  Amendment  of  the  Intellect,  ll.oa 

•  Patriclc's  Elements  of  Pedagogics,  ll.oa 
Williams's  Outlines  of  Psychology.  75  cts. 

(T)  Payne's  Science  and  Art  of  Educatiou.  tl.OO. 

•t  Tate's  Philosophy  of  Eduoation,  11.50. 

Uniform  Questions  in  Philosophy  of  Education.  Answered* 

25  cts. 
Hinsdale's  Schools  and  Studies,  tl.SO. 
Harris's  Theory  of  Education,  15  cts. 
Milton's  Small  Tractate  of  Education,  15  cts. 
Harris's  Pedagogical  Investigation.  15  ots. 
Marenholr-Buelow's  School  Workshop,  15  cts. 
Gaines's  Principles  in  Teaching.  2Ucts. 
Maudsley's  Sex  in  Mind  and  Education.  15  cts. 
**t  Huntington's  Unconscious  Tuition,  30  cts. 
Education  as  Viewed  by  Thinkers,  15  cts. 
Beesau's  Spirit  of  Education.  11.25. 
Mill's  Inaugural  Address  at  St.  Andrews.  25  cts. 
Craig's  Philosophy  of  Training.  12.00. 
Minutes  of  the  International  Congress.  1884. 95.00. 
t Kay's  Education  and  Educators.  92.00. 

ChUd  StnOjr 

McMillan's  Early  Childhood,  91.25. 
tOroszraann's  Manual  of  Child  Study.  60  cts. 
t  Perez's  First  Three  Years  of  Childhood,  9l.6a 
Tiedemann's  Record  of  Infant  Life,  15  cts. 

School  Hffcnayemont 

•  t  *T)  lAudon's  School  Mana({ement,  $1.50. 
«Buckham's  Handbook  for  Young  Teachers.  75  ots. 
t  Qowdy's  Ideals  and  Programmes.  75  cts. 

♦t  Page's  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching,  91.00. 

•tDeGralT's  School  Room  Guide,  91.5a 

DeGrafT's  Primer  of  School  Management.  25  cts. 

Batsdorf 's  Management  of  Country  Schools,  20  cts. 

Gill's  Method  and  School  Management,  91.00. 

Housel's  Method  of  Graded  Examinations,  60  cts. 

Wells's  Graded  Schools.  9l.0a 

Uniform  Questions  on  School  Management,  Answered,  25 cts. 

Maxwell's  Examinations  as  Tests  for  Promotion,  15  cts. 

Richardson's  Learning  and  Health.  15  cts. 

Maudsley's  Sex  in  Education,  15  cts. 

Sabin's  "Organization  vs.  Individuality",  15 cts. 

Kotelmann^s  School  Hygiene.  91.50. 

The  Art  of  TeAchinir 
Fitch's  Lectures  on  Teaching.  91.25. 
t  Fitch's  Art  of  Questioning.  15  ots. 
t  Landon's  Art  of  Questioning.  60  cts. 
Young's  Art  of  Putting  Questions.  15  cts. 
t  Fitch*s  Art  of  Securing  Attention.  15  cts. 
tHughes*8  How  to  Secure  and  Retain  Attention,  60  cts. 


Hughes's  Mistakes  in  Teaching.  00 ots. 
Pick's  Memory  and  Means  of  Improving  It.  91,00. 
Southwlck's  Quiz  Book  on  Theory  and  Practice,  ll.OQ. 
Dime  Question  Book  on  Theory  and  Practice,  10  cts. 

School  DiselpUno 

Wickersham's  Discipline  as  a  Factor.  6<^cts. 

Kennedy's  Philosophy  of  School  Discipline,  16  cts. 

Aids  to  School  Discipline,  per  box.  $1.25. 

Penniman's  Suggestions  in  School  Government.  15  cts. 

Brtggs's  Boys  as  they  are  Made,  25  cts. 

Lyttleton's  Mothers  and  Sons.  Uie  Problem  of  Home  Traia- 

Ing.  91.5a 
Sedgwick's  Talks  with  my  Pupils.  9l.0a 

Oonrsea  of  Stndj 

Emerson's  Latin  in  High  Schools,  25  cU. 

Kennedy's  Must  Greek  Go  ?   60  cts. 

Lees's  The  Claims  of  Greek.  25  cts. 

Comfort's  Modem  Languages  In  Education,  60  ots. 

Pattee's  Literature  in  the  Public  Schools,  20  cts. 

Bardeen's  Effect  of  College-Preparatory  School.  15  ots. 

MoCosh's  Essays  on  Higher  Education.  75  cts. 

Korthrop's  High  Schools,  25  cts. 

Canfleld's  Rural  Poor  and  Higher  Education,  15  cts. 

t  Harris's  Art  Education,  the  true  Industrial  Educatioa,50ofU. 

Perrot's  Art  Teaching  in  High  Schools.  60  cU. 

Gray's  Courses  of  Study  in  Normal  Schools,  15  ots. 

Hinsdale's  Pedagogical  Chairs  in  Colleges,  15  cts. 

Harris's  University  and  School  Extension,  15  cts. 

Meiklejohn's  The  New  Education.  25  cts. 

Straight's  Aspects  of  Industrial  Education,  15  ots. 

Briggs's  Industrial  Training  in  Reformatory  InsUtutioat 

25  cts. 
Marenholz-Buelow's  School  Work-Shop,  15  eta. 
The  Bible  in  the  Public  Schools,  $1.0a 
Hinsdale's  Schools  and  Studies,  91.5a 
Beck's  Graded  Question  Book.  9l.0a 

Methods  of  Teachlaff 

Hoose's  Province  of  Methods  in  Teaching.  9l.oa 
t  Fitch's  Lectures  on  Teaching.  $1.25. 

•  t  DeGrafT's  School  Room  Guide.  9l.5a 

•  t  Page's  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching,  9l.0a 
Lilley's  Second  Year  in  School.  $1.00. 
Gowdy's  Ideals  and  Programmes,  75  cts. 
Eclectic  Manual  of  Methods.  9l.0a 

Van  Wie's  Methods  in  Common  Branches,  75  cts. 

Development  Helps.  50 cts. 

Dickinson's  Limits  of  Oral  Teaching.  15  cts. 

Barnard's  Oral  Training.  75  cts. 

t  Hughes's  Mistakes  in  Teaching.  50  cts. 

1  How  to  Secure  and  Retain  Attention.  60  ots. 

t  Fitch's  Art  of  Securing  Attention,  15  cts. 

1  Art  of  Questioning,  15  cts. 

Landon's  Art  of  Questioning,  50  ots. 

Young's  Art  of  Putting  Questions,  15  ots. 

Fitch's  Lectures  on  Teaching.  91.25. 

Kiddle's  How  to  Teach,  a  Manual  of  Methods.  91.0a 

Lind's  Methods  of  Teaching  in  Country  Schools.  $1.0a 

Hart's  In  the  School  Room.  91.0a 

Bates's  Methods  of  Teachers  Institutes,  75  cts. 

Fowle's  Teachers  Institute,  9l.oa 

Uniform  Exam.  Questions  on  Methods,  Answered.  25  ota. 

Pick's  Memory  and  Means  of  Improving  It,  9l.0a 

Bryant's  Teaching  of  Morality  in  the  Schools.  $1.0a 

^  Mfttnral  Setonee 

Wilson's  How  to  Study  Nature  in  Elementary  Schools,  90 
Gager's  Current  Errors  in  Science  Teaching.  80  ots. 
t  Harris's  How  to  Teach  Natural  Sdenoe.  60  cts. 
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Birds  and  Nature  Pictures 

In  Natural  Colors. 

Price:  Two  cents  each  assorted  as  desired;  the  488  for  only  ^4.88;  only  one 
cent  each  assorted  as  desired  to  subscribers  to  Birds  and  Nature  or  Review  op  Educa- 
tion, if  not  in  arrears;  75  of  these  pictures  and  Birds  and  Nature  one  year  for  $2.00. 
See  our  catalogue  for  further  information.     Mark  pictures  desired  and  return  this  sheet 

To  A.  W.  MUMFORD, 

203  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Date. „ 


I  enclose. „ for  which  please  send  the  following  order  to 


Name,. 


Street,. 


P.  O. 


State, 
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I  Nonpareil. 
X  Re«pleii4eiic  Trofon. 
i  Mandarin  Dock. 
A  Golden  Pheasant. 
'-^  Australian  Parrakeet. 

6  Cock  of  the  Rock. 

7  Red  Bird  of  Paradise. 

8  Yellow-throated  Toucan. 

9  Red-mmped  Tanafer. 
o  Golden  Oriole. 

II  American  Blue  Jay. 
.  ^ix  Swallow-tailed  Indian  Roller. 
J]  Red-headed  Woodpecker. 

14  Mexican  Mot  Mot. 

15  King  Parrot. 

16  Anerican  Robin. 

17  American  Kingfisher. 

18  Blae-mountain  Lory. 

19  Red-winged  Blackbird, 
xo  Cardinal,  or  Red  Bird. 
XI  Bluebird. 

XX  Barn  Swallow. 

X|  Brown  Thrasher. 

X4  Japan  Pheasant. 

X5  Bobolink. 

x6  American  Crow. 
^X7  Flicker. 

x8  Black  Tern. 
^  X9  Meadow  Lark. 

-fo  Great  Horned  Owl. 

51  Rose  breasted  Grosbeak. 

|X  Canada  Jay. 

31  Purple  Gallinule.- 

14  Smith's  Longspur. 

15  American  Red  Crosobills. 

36  California  Woodpecker. 

37  Pied-billed  Grebe. 
^^8  Bohemian  Waxwing. 

39  Long- billed  Marsh  Wren. 

40  Arizona  Jay. 
^41  Screech  Owl. 
"l^  Orchard  Onole. 

43  Marsh  Hawk. 

44  Scissor-tailed  Flycatcher. 

45  Black-capped  Chickadee. 

46  Prothonoury  Warbler. 
^7  Indigo  Bird. 

.48  Night  Hawk. 
J^  Wood  Thrash. 
jfo  Catbird. 
ySi  Ydlow-throated  Vireo. 


^ 


X 


5» 
51 
54 
55 


6x 
63 
64 
65 
66 

57 
68 

69 

70 

71 
7* 
71 
74 

V> 

«i 
8x 

«J 
84 
«5 
86 

«7 
88 

«9 
,    ^ 

9a 
9i 
94 

99 

-100 

101 


American  Mockingbird. 

Black-crowned  Night  Heron. 

Rlng-biUed  GoU. 

Logies-head  Shrike. 

Baltimore  Oriole. 

Snowy  Owl. 

Scarlet  Tanager. 

Raffed  Grooae. 

Black  and  White   Creeping 

Warbler. 
American  Bald  Eagle. 
Ring  Plover. 
Mallard  Diick. 
American  Avocet. 
Canvas-back  Dock. 
Wood  Dock. 
Anhlnga,  or  Snake  Bird. 
American  Woodcock. 
White- winged  Scoter. 
Snowy  Heron,  or  Little  Egret. 
Osprey. 
Sora  Rail. 
Kentucky  Warbler. 
Red-breasted  Merganser. 
Yellow  Legs. 
Skylark. 

Wilson*s  Phalarope. 
Evening  Grosbeak. 
Turkey  Vnlture. 
Gambel's  Partridge. 
Summer  Yellow  Bird. 
Hermit  Thrush. 
Song  Sparrow. 
YelTow-bllled  Cuckoo. 
Raby-throated  Hummingbird. 
House  Wren. 
Phoebe. 

Ruby-crowned  Kln^et. 
Mourning  Dove. 
White-breasted  Nuthatch. 
Blackburnian  Warbler. 
Gold  Finch. 
Chimney  Swift. 
Horned  Lark. 
Yellow-bellied  Sapsucker. 
Warbling  Vireo. 
Wood  Pewee. 
Snow  Bunting. 
Junco. 
Kingbird. 
Summer  Tanager. 


lox  White-fronted  Goose. 

103  Tarostone. 

104  Belted  Piping  P.over. 
io<  Wild  Turkey. 

100  Cerulean  Warbler. 

107  Yellow-billed  Tropic  Bird. 

108  European  Kingfisher. 

109  Vermilion  Flycatcher. 
no  Lasoil  Bunting. 

in  Mountain  Bluebird. 
iix  Ea^ish  Sparrow. 

113  Allen's  Hammingbird. 

114  Green-winged  Teal. 
11$  Black  Grouse. 

^xt  16  Flamingo. 

117  Verdin. 

118  Bronzed  Grackle. 

119  Ring-necked  Pheasant. 
ixo  Yellow-breasted  Chat. 
ixi  Crowned  Pigeon. 

-ixx  Red'ey«d  Vireo. 
1x3  Fox  Sparrow. 
^  1x4  Bob-whit«. 
■-    1x5  Passenger  Pigeon. 
1x6  Short-eared  Owl. 
1x7  Rose  Cockatoo. 
1x8  Mountain  Partridge. 
1x9  Least  Bittern. 

130  Bald  Pate  Duck. 

131  Purple  Finch. 

^^3X  Red-bellied  Woodpecker. 

133  Sawwhet  Owl. 

134  Black  Swan. 

135  Snowy  Plover. 

136  Lesser  Prairie  Hen 

137  Black  Duck. 

138  Wilson's  Petrel. 

139  Blue-Gray  Gnatcatcher. 

140  American  Coot. 

141  Ivory-billed  Woodpecker. 
14X  American  Sparrow  Hawk. 

143  Silver  Pheasant. 

144  Scaled  Partridge. 
^145  Oven  bird. 

146  American  Three-toed  Wood- 

pecker. 

147  Bartramian  Sandpiper. 

148  Nightingale. 

149  Roseate  Spoonbill. 
■SoDickcissel. 
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51  Dofky  Groittc. 
5a  Egm  Pint  Series. 
51  South  American  Rhee. 

54  Bay-breuted  Warbler. 

55  Biack-oecked  Stilt. 

56  Pintail  Duck.  ^ 

57  Double  Yellow-beaded  Parrot. 

58  Magnolia  Warbler. 

59  Great  Blue  Heron. 

60  Egf  t,  Second  Series. 

61  Bruonich  s  Murre. 
61  CanAda  Gooae. 

63  Brown  Creeper. 

64  Downy  Woodpecker. 

65  Old  Squaw  Duck. 

66  White-faced  Glossy  Ibia. 

67  Arkansas  Kingbird. 

68  Eggs,  Third  Series. 

69  Wilson's  Snipe. 

70  Black  Wolf. 
7f  Red  Squirrel. 

71  Prairie  Hen. 
7!  Butterflies,  First  Seriet. 

74  Gray  Rabbit. 

75  American  Ocelot. 

76  Apple  Bloasoms. 

77  Wilson's  Tern. 

78  Coyote. 

79  Pox  Squirrel. 

80  Loon. 

81  Butterflies,  Second  Series. 
8t  Amencan  Red  Pox. 
8]  Least  Sandpiper. 

84  Mountain  Sheep. 

85  American  Herring  Gull. 

86  Riccoon. 

87  Pigmy  Antelope. 

88  Red-shouldered  Hawk. 
J89  Butterflies,  Third  Series. 

90  American  Gray  Pox. 
9r  Gny  Sauirrel. 

91  Pectoral  Sandpiper. 

93  King  Bird  of  Paradise. 

94  Peccary. 
9f  Bottle-nosed  Dolphin. 

Tufted  Puflin. 

97  Butterflies,  Fourth  Series. 

98  Armadillo. 

99  Red-headed  Duck. 
aoo  Golden  Rod. 

201  Prairie  Sharp-tailed  Grouse. 

S02  Brown  and  Red  Bat. 

lO]  American  Otter. 

104  American  Golden  Plover. 

205  Moths. 

106  Canadian  Porcupine. 

207  Caspian  Tern. 

aoB  Flowering  Almond. 

209  African  Lion. 

210  Cacti. 

211  Plying  Squirrel. 

212  Hummingbirds. 
13  Silkworm. 

214  California  Vulture. 

215  American  Ooldeneye. 
16  Skunk. 

217  Chimpanzee.. 

218  Puma. 
Medicinal  Plant:  Lemon. 
American  Mistletoe. 
Nuts. 
Whippoorwiil. 

,  Snapping  Turtle. 
224  Sandhill  Crane. 
2x5  Medicinal  Plant:  Ginger. 

216  Cral>-eatlng  Opossum. 

227  Geographic  Turtle. 

228  White  Ibis. 
Iris 

Duck-billed  Platypus. 
Cape  May  Warbler. 
The  Cocoanut. 
Tufted  Titmouse. 
Northern  Hare. 
Pineapple. 
Hooded  Merganser. 
Medicinal  Plant:  Cloves. 
Common  Ground  Hog. 
Common  Mole. 
Azalea. 

Medicinal  Plant:  Nutmeg. 
American  Barn  Owl. 
Kangaroo. 

244  Hoary  Bat. 

245  Naahrille  Warbler. 
346  English  Grapes. 
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Swift  Pox. 

Hyacinth. 

Cedar  Waxwing. 

Hyrax. 

Medicinal  Plant:  Coffee. 

Bonaparte's  OuU. 

Common  Baboon. 

Grinndl's  Water  Thrush. 

Hairy-tailed  Mole. 

Cineraria. 

A    Feather    Changing    from 

Green  to  Yellow. 
Western  Yellow-throat. 
Myrtle  Warbler. 
Blue-winged  Yellow  Warbler. 
Golden -win  ted  Warbler. 
Mourning  Warbler. 
Chestnut-sided  Warbler. 
Black-t^oated  Blue  Warbler. 
Pointer  Dog. 
ShdU. 
Marbles. 
Ores. 
Minerals. 

Water  Lilies.  * 

YeUow  Perch. 

Forests. 

Grand  Canon. 

Terraced  Rocks,  Yellowstone 

Park. 
Rooster  and  Hen. 
OU  Well. 
Polished  Woods. 
Brook  Trout. 
Niagara  Palis. 
Purple  Ladies*  Slipper. 
Medicinal  Plant)  Tea. 
Towhee. 
Canary. 

Carolina  Paroquet. 
Chipmunk. 
Peach. 
Common  Minerals  and  Valu« 

able  Ores. 
Narcissus. 

Medicinal  Plant:  Coca. 
Red-taUed  Hawk. 
Maryland  Yellow-throat. 
Lyre  Bird. 
Cowblrd. 
Wild  Cat. 
Eutopean  Squirrel. 
Virginia  Rail. 
Btue-winged  Teal. 
Ydlow-headed  Blackbird. 
Black  Squirrd, 
Weasel  (Ermine). 
Medicinal  Plant}  Quince. 
Quartz.. 

Uly  of  the  VaUey. 
KUideer. 
Cinnamon  Teal. 
Clapper  Rail. 
Gopher. 
Mink. 
Carbons. 

Medicinal  Plant;  Licorice. 
Ydlow  Ladies*  Slipper  and 

Painted  Cup. 
Peacock. 

Willow  Ptarmigan. 
Stdlar*s  Jay. 
Ruddy  Duck. 
Musk  rat. 

Medicinal  Plant}  Poppy. 
Primrose. 

Copper  and  Lead  Ores. 
American  Bittern. 
Scartet  Ibis. 
Massena  Partridge. 
Ring-billed  Duck. 
Medidnal  Plant;  Thyme. 
Bloodroot. 

Western  Blue  Grosbeak. 
SheUs. 
Magpie. 

Red-breasted  Nut-hatch. 
Purple  Martin. 
Ring-necked  Dove. 
Opossum. 
Genista. 

Medidnal  Plant;  Digitalis. 
Raven. 

Wilson's  Thrush. 
Red  or  Wood  Lily 


/1i 
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/" 


Common  Sunfish. 
A  Mountain  River. 
Insects. 

Brittany- (Cows). 
Harvesting  in  the  Great  North- 
west. 
Homing  Pigeon. 
Swamp  Rose  Mallow. 
Ydlow  Ladies'  Slipper, 
j  New  England  Aster. 
1  Late  Purple  Aster. 
Wild  Ydlowor  Canadian  Lily. 
Vesper  Sparrow. 
Calico  Bass. 
Mountaiu  Lake. 
Fruit:  Banana. 
Oswego  Tea  or  Bee  Balm. 
'  Fringed  Gentian. 

Closed  or  Blind  Gentian. 

Tall  or  Giant  Sunflovi^er. 

Black-eyed  Susan  or  Oxeye 
Daisy. 
Wild  Columbine. 
American  Redstart. 
Trottk 

Ocean  Waves. 
Domestic  Fowls. 
Western  WiUet. 
Buflle-Head. 
American  Eared  Grebe. 
Louisiana  Tanager. 
Luna  and  Polyphemus  Moths 
Prong-homed  Antdope. 
Sensitive  Plant. 
Medidnal  Plant;  Almond. 
Western  Homed  Owl. 
Long-crested  jay. 
Pttlvoos  Tree-dttck. 
Red-breasted  Sapsucker. 
Promethean    and    SecropUa 

Moths. 
Irish  Setter. 

Pitcher  Plant  (Nepenthes). 
Medidnal  Plant;  Mandrake. 
Hawk  Owl. 

Knot  or  Robin  Snipe.  ^ 
White-winged  Creubill. 
Townsend's  Wacbler. 
Water  ShdU. 
Collared  Lizard. 
Fruit:  Apple. 
Medicinal  Plant)  Vanilla. 
American  Rough-legged  and 

Young  Red-taiiedHawks. 
Short-billed  Dow^tcher. 
Great-tailed  Grackle. 
Hooded  Warbler. 
Land  Shells. 
Gila  Monster. 
Medicinal  Plant; Cassia  Cia- 

namon. 
Fruit:  Pomegranate. 
Owl  Parrot. 
Gray  Parrot. 
White  Pdican. 
Marbled  Marrdet. 
Black  Bear. 
Pond  and  River  Shells, 
Fruit:  Orange. 
Medicinal  Plant;  Pepper. 
Crested  Curasaow. 
Harlequin  Duck. 
Canada  Grouse. 
Dovekie. 
Beaver. 
Marine  Shdis. 
Fruit:  Lemon. 
Medici naWPlznt:  Cubebs. 
Audubon's  Oriole. 
Marbled  Godwlt. 
Rusty  Blackbird  or  Crackle. 
Surf  Scoter. 
American  Elk. 
Nautilus  Shells. 
Flowers:  Mountain  Lanrd. 
Trailing  Arbutus. 

416  Medidnal  Plant:  Hops. 

417  Bullock's  Oriole. 

418  Sanderling. 

419  Great  Northern  Shrike. 

420  Brandt's  Cormorant* 

421  Buffalo. 

422  Agates. 

423  Flowers:  Great  Mulldn 

Moth  MuUein. 

424  Medidnal  PUnt:  Cocoa  Pmlt. 
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415  Anna't  Hummiagbir^ 

447 

4x6  Rufous  Hummiofbtrd 

448 

417  White-throated  Sparrow 

449 

428  Pantla  Warbler 

4JO 

429  Tourraaline 

4S« 

4}o  Indian  Elephant 
4|i  Walrus 

-^n 

431  Bengal  Tiger 

4}]  YeUow-befiied  Flycatcher 

454 

45J 

414  Olive-aided  Flycatcher 

4J6 

4}S  Tree  Sparrow 

457 

4l6  Black*throated  Green  Warbler 

458 

417  B«Yl. 

4}8  African  Lion 

:g 

4J9  Alaskan  Moose 

461 

440  Polar  Bear 

461 

441  Pine  Grosbeak 

463 

441  Field  Sparrow 

441  CaroUaaWren 

464 

444  Black.poir Warbler 

•  i 

445  Turqnois 

446  Striped  Hyena        • 

467 

Giraffe 

Miriki  Spider  Monkey 
White>eyed  Vtreo 
Rivoli  Hummingbird 
Worm-eating  Warblei 
Chipping  Sparrow 
Topaz 

Rhesus  Monkey 
Asiastic  or  Bactrian  Came! 
Zebra 

Golden-crowoed  Kinglet 
King  Rail 

Brown-headed  Nuthatch 
Sharp-shinned  Hawk 
Quartz 

Greenland  Whale 
Bur  or  Spear  Thistle  and  Pas- 
ture  or  Fragrant  Thistle 
Irish  Moss 
Blue-headed  Vireo 
California  Thrasher 
Broad-tailed  Hummingbird 


/ 


468  Broad-wioged  Hawk 

469  Quartz 

470  Domestic  Cat 
71  Soapwort  or  Bouncing  Bet  and 

Snake-head  or  Turtle-head 

471  Su^ar  Cane 
471  Winter  Wren 
474  Lecont*s  Sparrow 
47|  Northern  Phalarope 

476  Hairy  Woodpecker 

477  Opal 

478  Purple  Violet  and  Hepatica 

479  Sheep 

480  English  Walnut 

481  Black-chined  Hummingbird 

482  Burrowing  Owl 

483  Audubon's  Warbler 

484  Red-backed  Sandpiper 
48$  Garnet 

486  Black  Cohosh  and  Arrow  Head 

487  Cows 

488  Sweet  Flag 


A  SET  INCLUOINQ  ONB  OF  BACH  OF  THE  ABOVB 

488  PICTURES  FOR  $4.88. 
Order  some  of  these  Pictares  for  Bird  Day  aad  Arbor  Day. 


A.  W.  MUMFORD,  publisher, 

203  riichigan  Ave.,  Chicago. 


A  real  gem.  Teachers  fall  in  love  with  it 
and  papils  want  to  read  it  through  as  soon  as 
they  begin  it.  Appropriate  for  school  and 
home. 

It  is  the  story  of  the  experience  of  Delma 
and  Harold  who  went  to  their  grandfather's 
to  spend  the  summer  studying  and  observing 
the  birds.    Contents  are : 

BiRDiBS  AT  ThbirTradks:  Mason— Swal- 
low, Basketmaker— <^msonfinch,  Weaver — 
Oriole,  Puller— Goldfinch,  Carpenter— Wood- 
pecker, Tailor— Tailorbird. 

BuLDiBS  AND  Thsir  Songs  :  In  the  Garden 
—Robin,  in  the  Wood— Thrush,  in  the  Field- 
Bluebird,  in  the  Sky — Lark,  in  the  Home — 
Canary,  in  the  Grove — Mockingbird. 

BiRDiBS  ON  THS  WiNG :  Hummingbird. 

Thb  BIRDI9S'  Parbwbix:  Jack  Sparrow 
and  Jenny  Wren,  Good-bye. 

The  book  is  very  prettily  illtistrated  by 
Bertha  L.  Corbett,  the  artist  of  Sunbonnet 
Babies.  The  author  is  Ida  S.  Bison,  of  Phila- 
delphia, formerly  a  prominent  Kindergartner 
of  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Price:  Cloth*  104  pp.*  30c. 
Special  prices  for  class  use. 


^he  Way  the 
Preachers  Pray. 

Paper  a5c.    Boards  50c. 

An  Audacious  but  Reverent  bit  of  Analysis, 
published  in  Book  Porm.  Prayers  of  Ten 
Eminent  Pastors  Dissected. 

A  short  introductory  Essay — Prayer  in  the 
Light  of  Modern  Thought,  by  a  pastor  of  one 
of  the  best  known  churches  of  his  denomina- 
tion. 

Short,  crisp,  keen,  kind,  careful  reviews  of 
each  prayer  by  the  author  of  the  introductory 
statement. 

Denominations  represented  —  Methodist, 
Presbyterian,  Universalist,  Baptist,  Congrega- 
tionalist.  Disciples  of  Christ,  Independent. 

<•  Some  new  things  under  the  sun  have  ap- 
peared since  Solomon's  day.  The  Way  the 
Preachers  Pray  is  one  of  them.  —  Seminary 
Magazine, 

It  is  very  clever. — Rev.  S.  G.  Smith. 

Read  it  with  pleasure  and  profit.  —  Elbert 
Hubbard. 

Purpose  is  laudable ;  criticisms  apt  and 
kindly.— 7%^  Outlook, 

Exceedingly  suggestive  treatise.  —  The  Ad» 
vance. 

Read  it  with  much  interest  and  profit. — 
Rev.  Charles  Bayard  Mitchell. 


Wtn.  G.  Smith  &  Co.,  Hlinneapolis,  £ninn. 
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Quick  Work  at  Long  Distance. 

University  of  Wyfmdng.^iSp^cial  dtlntrv  UiUr,)—'t}^tit,  is  a  tscsacj  at  the  head  of  the 
business  departmeat.  Maa  vaated  April  1.  Fresident  SmiloT  thiaks  you  do  not  hare  each  men, 
bflt  has  consented  to  let  m^  notify  yon.  The  salary  is  $1,300.  He  is  foing*  to  Omaha  and  other 
places.  If  yon  haye  a  irood  man  yon  had  better  have  him  telegimph.— Pr^/*.  Frank  H,  H.  Robertt. 
(who  went  there  thronf  h  this  agency  in  1SI99),  March  22, 1901.   (Received  March  24.) 

ltUgrttm,—QaLn.  yon  talce  commercial  department  University  of  Wyoming  twelve  hundred, 
begin  April  first?   Telegraph.— To  Prmeipai  Wi  B.  Car  hart,  Coeymans,  N.  T.,  March  24. 

Tekgrafm,''-CAU  take  commercial  department  University  of  Wyoming,  beiritt  April  first, 
twelve  hundred.— 4/ir.  Carkart,  Bfarch  25. 

Tkligram,-'^2tai  send  immediately  Carhart«  graduate  Albany  normal,  has  taairi^t  Albany 
business  coUefe,  now  principal,  ^ood  man,  thirty-four  years,  married,  fine  penman,  all  rl^ht.— 
To  Pnsidna  Smuey^  March  S. 

TVAtf^AM.— Come  on  trial,  hundred  dollars  month,  expenses  one  way,  wire  MA*'m^t,^Pr€9id4ui 
i^MAor,  March  25. 

TVAtfywM.— Presidemt  Smiley  wires  come  on  trial,  expenses  one  way.  Advise  acceptance.— 
To  Mr 4  Carkart. 

TVA^osi.— Advise  me  regarding  trial,  for  how  lon^.— ifr.  Carkari,  March  26. 

JtfZiyyaiii.— Consider  appointment  same  as  permanent.  Natnrmlly  for  rest  of  school  y^ir 
though  not  specified.  They  take  more  risk  than  yon.  Salary  one  hundred  a  month*  If  you  can 
do  the  work  you  will  stay.— To  Mr,  Carkart,  March  26. 

Jtf/i^asi.— Shall  probably  start  for  LaranUe  some  time  Thursday*— Jfr.  Carkart^  March  26. 

TVAs^osv.— Carhart  telegraphs  he  will  stari  Thursday.— To  Pr§sidimi  SmiUyt  March  26. 

7VAtf»'a«i.— Send  man  to  Coeymans  to-day  to  take  my  place.  I  go  to-morrow*— ITr.  Carkmrt^ 
March  27; 

TV/jgraM.- Guy  Bail«y,  Cortland  graduatet  two  years  experience,  will  readi  you  today.— To 
Mr.  Carkart^  March  XI* 

Xh«  Sohool  Bulletin  As^ncv 

C.  W.  BAROBBN,  SyracoM,  N.  Y. 


BOUND  VOLUMES  OF 

"BIRDS  AND  NATURE" 

Do  yotf  wish  to  know  ai>out  the  volumes  of  BIRDS 
and  NATURE?      Read   these   wofds   of   praises 

Encloeed  find  money  order  for  |8,  for  which  please  send  me  four  doable  yolnmes,  one-half 
morocco,  Birds  and  Naturb.    I  shall  want  Vol.  9  and  10  when  complete. 

Clemson  College,  S.  C,  April  29,  1901.  P.  H.  Roi^Fs. 

Books  received,  and  I  shall  want  Vol.  9  and  10,  in  half  morocco  as  soon  as  they  are  out. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  July  7,  1901.  F.  A.  Timby. 


Pat  me  on  the  list  for  boand  yolomes  as  fast  as  issued. 
Leavenworth,  Kans.,  May  6,  1901. 


Paui;  B.  Tohnson. 


Hereafter  please  send  me  the  bound  volumes  as  soon  as  they  come  out. 

Youngstown,  Ohio,  Nov.  22,  1901.  Wm.  W.  Zimmerman. 

I  have  your  letter  of  the  12th  inst.,  enclosing  your  bill  for  $11.50  for  10  volumes  of 
Birds  and  Nature  and  subscriptions  for  1902.  I  enclose  mj  check  covering  the  bill  and 
beg  to  thank  jou  for  the  interest  70U  have  taken  in  my  behalf  in  securing  this  set  of 
books.  Daniez*  Lammot,  Jr. 

Philadelphia,  Dec.  14th,  1901.       

Set  of  ten  Volumes,  cloth,      ...       $10.00 
Set  of  five  Double  Volumes,  half  morocco,    -    t0.00 


203 


A.  W,  MUMFORD,  Publisher 
Michigan  Avenue  6HICAG0 
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=PRAISE  f;or= 


BIRDS  AND  NATURE 

(Si.so.) 

BIRDS  AND  NATURE,  published  by  A.  W.  Mumford,  Chicago  (fi.50  per  yev),  ia  a 
besatifnl  mBgulDe  devoted  to  natnre  atndy,  with  birds  u  the  chief  attractloa.  At  least  font 
Urd-plates  prtntcd  in  natural  colors  appear  in  each  issue.  Birds'  eggs,  flowers,  mammals,  fish. 
Insects,  fmita,  shells,  minerals  and  gems  all  find  a  place  on  Its  paees.  The  reading  matter  la 
excellent.  The  magazine  shoald  hare  many  readers  among  children  and  young  people,  as  it 
cannot  fail  to  ezerrise  a  fine  edncatlve  inflnence.— ^toorM  Jieraid. 

Bocloaed  please  find  |3  for  BIRDS  AND  NATURE  foe  1909  and  1903.    I  cannot  get  along 
withoat  it— it  is  the  best  on  the  market.  AtBBRT  A.  BoTT. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  17,  1901, 

I  am  exceedingly  pleased  with  t 
best  of  the  kind  I  have  CTCT  seen  as 
to  my  family.     The  monthly  DDmbcrs  are  c«|[erl;  watched  for  and  mentally  devoured. 

Bmsaela,  Ont.,  Dec.  5,  looi.  W.  M.  Sinclaik. 

The  BIRDS  AND  NATURE  magazlDe  has  recently  reached  the  boy  and  It  gives  me  pleas- 
nre  to  assure  yon  of  the  delight  he  finds  in  the  publication.  Hbnsy  L.  Taylor. 

UaiTersity  of  the  SUte  of  New  York,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Not.  37,  1901. 

Brery  lover  of  Natore  and  Art  must  commend  the  beauty  and  value  of  BIRDS  AND  NA- 
TURE.     We  eagerly  look  forward  to  the  arrival  of  each  new  copy.       Bsnkdictiks  Sistbrs. 

School  of  St.  Mary,  Winona,  III.,  Oct.  30,  1901. 

I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  BIRDS  AND  NATURE  since  it  was  first  Issued  and  like  it  bet- 
ter than  ever.  Engward  JsfSBH. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Oct.  39,  1901. 

A.  ^V\r.  MUMFOI^D,  Publistier, 

£03  Micbigan  fiveoue,  Cbicago. 

Of  Birds  and  Nature,  $1.50. 

A  copy  of  your  magazine  for  January,  igo2,  I  found  in  our 
office  and  it  seems  to  be  just  the  magazine  for  which  I  have  been 
looking  for  some  time.  You  may  begin  the  subscription  with  the 
January  number  if  you  please. — WM.  P.  CORNELL,  Chicago, 
111..  Jan.  17th,  1902. 


I  IB  Clark  SInsl.  Chleigs,  llli. 


ABC  Book  of  Birds. 

A  Book  for  Children,  both  large  and  small,  price  $1.00. 

Miss  Jadd,  in  this,  has  prepared  a  book  that  will  be  a  delight  to  every  child  and  will  be 
intensely  interesting  to  every  adult  lover  of  birds.  Every  letter  of  the  alphabet  is  illus- 
trated by  a  beautiful  colored  picture  of  a  bird,  whose  name  begins  with  that  initial.  A 
fun-provoking  rhyme  given,  with  each  picture  for  the  children,  a  short  prose  description 
makes  them  interesting  to  the  adult.  Miss  Judd,  principal  of  one  of  the  public  schools  in 
Minneapolis,  is  already  well  known  as  author  of  '^Classic  Myths"  and  '*Wigwam  Stories.'* 

Mary  Catherine  Judd  has  written  an  A  B  C  book  of  birds,  which  contains  twenty-six 
as  handsome  colored  plates  of  as  strikingly  plnmaged  birds  as  it  is  possible  for  the  color 
photographic  art  to  produce.  The  first  illustration  is  that  of  a  fine  specimen  of  the  great 
bald  eagle  backed  by  the  American  flag.  To  make  the  bird  fit  the  first  letter  of  the  alpha- 
t>et  it  is  called,  as  rightly  it  should  be,  the  American  bald  eagle.  Among  the  other  birda 
shown  are  the  gorgeous  fiamingo,  the  resplendent  cardinal,  the  ruby-throated  hummer, 
the  great  diving  loon,  the  familiar  meadowlark,  and  the  practically  extinct  wild  pigeon. 
Miss  Judd  has  given  a  catching  little  rhyme  with  each  bird,  as  well  as  an  accurate  prose 
description  of  the  bird  and  its  habits.  The  color  scheme  of  both  covers  is  beautiful.  The 
bluejav  adorns  the  front  of  the  book,  while  the  cardinal,  as  natural  as  life,  lends  his  beanty 
to  the  back.    No  better  child's  book  can  t>e  found. — Chicago  Record-Herald, 

The  "A  B  C  Book  of  Birds"  is  designed  for  children,  large  or  small,  with  nonsense 
rhymes  for  little  ones  and  prosy  sense  for  older  ones.  Every  letter  in  the  alphabet  is 
represented  by  a  bird,  t>eginning  with  the  American  bald  eagle  and  ending  with  the  soo- 
soo,  or  mourning  dove.  There  is  a  jingle  for  each  bird  and  the  author  then  tells  in  prose 
some  interesting  facts  about  the  bird  represented.  The  book  is  an  instructive  as  well  as 
pleasant  one  for  children,  who  can  learn  therefrom  many  things  about  birds.  The  same 
publisher  has  issued  a  very  attractive  bird  calendar  for  1902,  which  sells  for  50  cents. — 
J/Hca  Press^  New  York, 

Photographs  of  birds  in  natural  attitudes  and  colored  in  exact  imitation  of  the  real 
colors  of  the  feathers,  and  combinations  of  colors  peculiar  to  our  wild  songsters,  are  the 
features  which  recommend  the  *'A  B  C  of  Birds"  to  the  little  folks.  It  is  hardly  enough 
to  say  that  the  pictures  reflect  life,  for  they  are  so  remarkably  good.  Mary  Catherine 
Jadd,  the  sponsor  of  the  book,  has  written  nonsense  rhymes  for  the  little  ones  and  prosy 
sense  for  older  ones.  The  paragraph  intended  for  the  grown-ups  gives  the  I^atin  and  com- 
mon names  of  the  bird,  something  about  its  habits  and  its  home.  The  nonsense  rhyme 
begins  with  the  letter  of  the  alphabet,  and  jingles  the  words  together  in  a  way  which 
children  love  to  hear. — Chicago  Evening  PosL 

This  **  A  B  C  Book  of  Birds,"  as  its  title  indicates,  is  a  volume  treating  of  birds,  and 
primarily  intended  for  children.  The  order  of  the  alphabet  is  followed  in  the  selection  of 
birds  for  description.  Thus  the  letter  A  represents  the  A.merican  bald  eagle,  B  the  bluejay, 
C  the  cardinal  grosbeak,  and  so  on  throughout  the  alphabet. 

The  descriptions  are  in  rhymes  of  from  one  to  five  stanzas,  easily  comprehended  and 
memorized  by  the  child.  Bach  of  these  descriptions  also  acquaints  the  child  with  some 
of  Che  most  prominent  characteristics  of  the  bird  described.  Moreover,  each  description  is 
accompanied  by  a  full  paare  illustration  of  the  bird  described,  the  illustration  faithfully 
reproducing  the  form,  coloring,  and,  whenever  possible,  the  size  also  of  the  bird. 

For  children  this  volume  is  not  only  exceedingly  attractive  but  also  instructive.  At 
the  same  time  that  the  alphabet  is  being  learned  the  memory  is  being  exercised  as  the 
rhymes  by  repetition  are  being  committed,  and  the  rhymes  almost  unconsciously  famil- 
iarize the  child  with  the  principal  characteristics  of  the  birds  described. 

And  the  book  is  not  without  its  adaptation  to  older  people,  for  each  illustration  and 
child's  rhyme  is  followed  bv  a  page  paragraph  giving  a  more  technical  description  for 
maturer  intellects. — Denver  Post. 

For  the  very  little  ones  Miss  Mar3rCatherine  Judd  has  prepared,  and  A.  W.  Mumf  ord 
of  Chicago  has  published,  "  The  A  B  C  Book  of  Birds."  The  illustrations  in  color  are 
marvels  of  the  lithographer's  art,  presenting  the  various  birds  in  all  the  brilliancy  of  their 
coloring,  and  in  surroundings,  as  to  color,  true  to  life.  Bach  illustration  is  accompanied 
by  a  few  lines  of  verse  for  the  child,  while  on  the  opposite  pacre  is  a  prragraph  in  prose 
giving  the  scientific  name  of  the  bird  and  a  few  lines  of  scientific  information  about  them 
which  will  help  the  grown-ups  to  explain  the  pictures  more  intelligently  to  the  little  ones. 
— Minneapolis  Journal. 

A.  W.  MUMFORD,  PUBLISHER,  203  MICHIGAN  AVE.,  CHICACIO. 
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The    Song    Buds:et     flusic    Series. 

$  1 .50  PER  DOZ.,  $  1 0  PER  HUNDRED. 

1.  The  Song  Budget  Paper,  small  4to, pp.  76, 1  Sets.  Leatherette*  25  ds. 

2.  The  Song  Century.  Paper,  small  4to,  pp.  87, 15  cts.  Leatherette,  25  cts. 

3.  The  Song  Patriot.    Paper,  small  4to,  pp.  80, 15  cts.  Leatherette,  25  cts. 

4.  The  Song  Budget  Music  Series  Combined,  containing  all  three 
€f  the  above  in  one  volume,  with  opening  exercises  for  schools  added.  Cloth,  small 
4lD,  pp.  260.    50  cts. 

The  distinguishing  features  of  the  Song  Budg^  Music  Series,  of  which  nearly  half 
a  million  copies  have  t>een  sold,  are  these: 
1st    To  give  a  good  deal  for  the  money. 
2d.    To  give  oniy  the  best  music. 
3d.    To  give  music  just  as  It  was  written. 
4tfa.    To  give  only  songs  that  are  strong. 

The  Sentence  Method  of  Teaching  Reading.  By  George  L. 
PARNHAM.    Qoth,  50cts. 

As  the  word  method  was  a  step  abavt  the  alphabet  method,  so  the  sentence  method 
Is  a  step  beyond  the  word  method.  *'The  unit  of  thought  is  the  sentence,"  and  if  the 
child  considers  the  words  as  units  in  learning  to  read,  he  must  unlearn  his  habits  of 
reading  in  order  to  read  naturally.  Mr.  Famham  shows  how  much  more  easily  child* 
reo  will  learn  to  read,  and  how  much  better  they  will  read,  where  this  method  is  em* 
ployed.  The  book  is  in  general  use  all  over  the  country;  extensively  used  in  Chicago 
the  past  year. 

OLD    STORIES    RETOLD 

With  59  Original  Illustratrons.   By  PAUL  BINNER.   Boards,  16mo,  pp.  64.  25  ds. 

It  Is  no  longer  a  question  whether  children  shall  read  fairy  tales.  The  Gradgrinds 
have  been  silenced,  and  it  is  admitted  that  something  else  besides  *^acts"  shall  enter 
Into  the  education  of  children.  So  tiie  question  is  now  how  these  fairy  tales  may  be 
most  attracttvely  presented  to  the  child,  and  surely  never  before  have  they  appeared  in 
more  enticing  dress. 

EDUCATIONAL    GAMES 

Historical  Game,  '*Our  Country,*'  by  A.  M.  EDWARDS,  for  Home  and 
SchooL    100  cards,  2Xx3>i  inches.    50  cts. 

The  cards  contain  500  questions  and  answers,  and  afford  a  most  Interesting  as  well 
as  profitable  game  for  home  and  school. 

Geographical  Game,  ''Our  Country,*'  by  A.  M.  EDWARDS,  for  Home  and 
School.    100  cards  2Xx3H  inches,  50  cents.    Similar  to  Historical  Game. 

THE    GAME    OF    INDUSTRIES 

Is  an  educational  game  consisting  of  100  cards  and  400  questions  and  answers  on 
the  great  industries  of  our  country.   2Xx3  inches,  25  cts. 

LITERATURE    GAME 

By  A.  W.  MUMFORD.  500  questions  and  answers  on  English  and  American  Lit* 
cnture.    100  cards,  2Xx3  inches,  25  cts. 


The  Four  Games  to  One  Address  Prepaid  for  $  1  • 
A.  W.  MUMFORD,  Publisher, 


J03  Michigan  Avneue, 


Chicago. 
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A  Few  "Ife"  for  Teachers . . . 

IF  you  have  to  teach  MUSIC  in  your  grade, 
IF  you  have  to  teach  DRAWING  in  your  grade, 
IF  you  would  like  a  set  of  model  lessons  in 

READING, 
ARITHMETIC, 
GEOGRAPHY,  ETC. 

get  American  Education,  in  the  current  numbers  of  which  is 
an  excellent  and  practical  series  of  lessons  on  these  subjects. 

A  SAMPLE  COPY  FREE. 

NEW  YORK  EDUCATION  COMPANY, 

81  CHAPBL  5T.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


Tite  Orip 
Needle . . . 


The  Strongest,  Most  Pliable 

and  Surest  Needle  yet 

offered 

For  Kindergarten  Weaving 

Net  Price  per  Dozen,  00c. 


Kindergarten  Material. 


Lanes  Liquid  Color, 

8-2  6u  Bottle,  $1.25. 


The  Best,  Chcapestt  Mott  Omveokot  Color 
for  Chlldfen's  Uac 


J.  L.  HAMMETT  COMPANY, 


70  FHth  Aveatsc,  New  York  Oty. 


352  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mais 
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Tint  Series. 

Secovd  Series. 

!• 

Black  Oak. 

1. 

Red  Oak. 

1. 

3. 

White  Pine. 

a. 

Silver  Leaf  Poplar. 

a. 

3* 

AnMricui  Elm. 

3* 

Hickory. 

3* 

4* 

LomlMurdy  Poplar. 

4. 

Hard  Maple. 

4* 

8* 

Tamarack. 

5* 

Fir  Balaam. 

8- 

6. 

SoftiMaple. 

6. 

White  Aah. 

6. 

?• 

Willow. 

?• 

White  Cedar. 

7- 

8. 

Whlta  Birch. 

8. 

Beech. 

8. 

Cypical  f omi  Cree$  in  Pbofograviire  9x12. 

CMra  Series. 

White  Oak. 

BiMck  Walnut 

Horae  Chestnut. 

Baaswood  or  Linden. 

BUiek  Aah. 
6.    Butternut. 

Locust. 
8.    Bittemut  Hickory. 

40c.  a  Series;  the  Three  Series,  $1.00,  postpaid. 

I  heartfly  approye  of  the  idea  and  Sirs:— Enclosed  please  find  a  check 

think  the  photographs  will  do  a  great  deal  for  {15.00,  for  which  please  forward  copies 

of  good.    The  tree  habit  with  trunk  and  of  year  pablication.    They  are  just  what 

leai  habit  is  admirable.  we  need.          Yours  truly, 

John  M .  Coultbr.  G.  Straubbnmullbr, 

Dept  of  Botany^  University  of  Chicaga  Associate  Superintendent,  New  York* 

No  teacher  ahould  be  without  a  set  of  theae  Forest  Treea. 

SPECIAL  OFFER— Birds   and   Nature    one  year  and   a   complete  set    of    these 

Trees  for  only  92.00. 

A.  W.  MUMFORD,  Publisher,  208  Miohisran  Ave.,  Chicago. 


Does  This  Offer  Take?   Somewhat! 

Your  offer  came  to  me  some  time  ago,  but  I  was  unable  to 
11  myself  of  it  until  now.  However,  I  wish  my  subscription  to 
begin  with  the  October  number  and  I  think  that  it  will  amount 
to  the  same  thing.  I  also  wish  the  three  sets  of  typical  Forest 
Trees  in  photogravure.  I  enclose  the  $2  for  the  magazine  and 
the  pictures.  MABEL  REED  BEN  WAY. 

N.  Towanda,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  17,  1901. 

Enclosed  please  find  $2  for  BIRDS  AND  NATURE  and  a 
complete  set  of  Forest  Trees. 

OLIVER  H.  HAM. 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  Dec.  20,  igoi. 

Enclosed  please  find  check  for  BIRDS  AND  NATURE  one 
year  and  a  complete  set  of  Trees  for  the  Staples  Schools. 

H.  L.  WALDRON. 
Staples,  Minn.,  Dec.  11,  igoi. 

A.  W.  MUMPORD,  Publisher. 
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EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW,  $3.00  )    both,        ^  O   T  A 
BIRDS  AND  NATURE,       1.50  J    °'^^^'*"'   q)c)»9U 

**  We  find  the  Educationai,  Rbvibw  absolutely  indispensable  at  every 
tnrn." — Michael  E.  Sadler,  Director  of  Special  Inquiries  and  Reports,  Board 
of  Ekincation,  I^ndon,  England.    September  13,  1901. 

**  To  men  like  myself  it  is  a  sort  of  working  library.  Its  volumes  stand 
always  at  my  elbow." — Professor  Paul  H.  Han  us,  Harvard  University. 

<•  The  Educationai,  Rbvibw  gains  in  strength  monthly.  I  value  the 
work  as  highly  as  any  educational  work  I  have  among  some  thousand 
books." — Fred  W.Atkinson,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Manila, 
Philippine  Islands. 

*'It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  Educational  Rbvibw  could  be  made  more 
essential  for  us  teachers  and  executives." — President  Charles  F.  Thwing, 
Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

'*  I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  the  Rbvibw  since  it  started,  and  hope  to 
continue — ^well,not  until  it  ends,  but  until  I  go  out  of  education  and  teach- 
ing."—Will  S.  Monroe,  State  Normal  School,  Westfield,  Mass. 

"The  broadest  and  most  able  of  the  American  periodicals  devoted  to 
education." — New  York  Times, 

**  An  educational  magazine  of  which  the  teaching  profession  may  well 
be  proud.  There  is  nothing  better  in  educational  journalism  in  any  country, 
and  it  has  an  editor  who  has  convictions,  and  the  courage  of  them." — School 
and  Home  Education^  Bloomington,  111. 

''The  Rbvibw  has  from  the  first  issue  taken  its  place  at  the  head  of 
American  periodicals  devoted  to  education.  It  is,  indeed,  the  first  educa- 
tional paper  in  America  to  win  for  our  country  the  respect  of  educationalists 
2ibT02i6,*^^oumal  of  Pedazogy^  Tpsilanti,  Mich. 

A.  W.  MUMPORD,  203  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago. 


S4.20  FOR  S2.10 

Another  Combination  Offer  that  Means  Something. 

8IRD8  AND  NATURE  ooe  year fi^so'^  ^|  .     eoD 

•Ten  Back  Numbers  BIRDS  AND  NATURE 1.50  I  ALU  r OK 

te  Colored  Plctnres  from  BIRDS  AND  NATURE i.ao  f      rTK  f^     ^  ^^ 

The  total  emoonl  off  value iTjoJ      ^D  ^  -A  \J 

BIROe  AND  NATURB*  Monthlj;  48ipsffM,  8x10  iaches;  per  yssr,  flJO.  A  msgstiss  dsvetsd  to 
amtsre,  sad  illnstratsd  bj  colorsd  photoffrsphj.  It  is  the  onlj  psriodlcsl  ia  the  world  that  pnblishes  pictams 
-of  Mrds,  aalmsls,  iaeects,  flowers,  plaats,  etc.«  la  astaral  colors.   Eiirht  lal^page  pistee  esck  atoatk. 

**  It  Is  oae  of  tlie  meet  beantlfal  sad  laterestiair  pablicstioaa  jet  attempted  ia  this  dlrectloa«  It  ham 
other  sttractioaa  la  sddltloa  to  ite  beaaty,  sad  matt  wta  its  waj  to  popalsr  fsTor.  I  wish  the  haadeoaM  llttlo 
Bisfaslae  sbaadaat  proeperlt j.**— CA<m,  Jr.  Skimmer ^  Staii  Smpi,^  Albamy^  N,  T, 

**  Toa  hsTO  certaial J  hit  apoa  a  aiethod  of  reprodadaf  astaral  colors  with  remarkable  fldelltj  to  aalafOb** 
^Dr,  ElUoU  Comet. 

**  Toar  marsslae  has  certalalT  had  a  pheaoaieaal  aaccess,  sad  it  is  eatlielj  worthj  of  its  coidlal  noep> 
Uoa.*«— 7.  A.  AUem^  Editor  *'Tke  Ami?* 

**  Most  of  the  pictaree  are  astoalehlaffly  rood.  I  like  them  so  well  that  I  ahall  pat  them  ap  oa  the  walls 
of  my  raatlc  retreat,  *  Slab  Sides.*  **^yokm  Bmrromgke. 

**  Whea  oae  ooaslders  the  low  price  st  which  70a  sell  Bisds.  the  aamber  aad  exoelleace  of  the  platea  are 
sarprielag',  aad  I  tratt  that  yoar  efforts  to  popalarise  the  etadj  of  oraithology,  aiaj  aiest  with  the  saccsss  U 
so  weU  deeerree.**— J^.  M.  Ckmpmum^  AMBoeimU  Edtior  *^ke  Ami,** 


*A  boaad  Tolame  of  Bxaos  ams  Natvbb  mmj  be  sabstitated  for  the  tea  back  aambers. 

A  sample  of  this  magazine  and  of  The  Review  of  Education  for  a  dime  aad 
two  pennies— la  cents  In  stamps.    Send  for  catalogoe. 

W.  MUMPORD.  PubUsber*  m%  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago* 


FIVE  GOOD  —^= 
EDUCATIONAL  JOURNALS 


>iii< 


I. 


At  this  time  teachers  subscribe  for  their  school  papers  for  the  year, 
iTou  can't  do  better  than  to  take  some  of  these : 

The  Review  of  Education.  (Formerly  Child- Study  Monthly.)  An 
Educational  Review  of  Reviews.  lo  cents  a  copy.  %i  a  year. 
It  is  to  the  teacher  what  the  '* Review  of  Reviews"  is  to  the 
busy  man  —  what  the  **Dial"  is  to  the  lover  of  good  books. 
A  gnide  to  the  progressive  teacher's  reading.  Thk  Rkvikw 
OP  Education  contains  48  pages,  8x10  inches,  each  month, 
supplemented  with  two  of  our  exquisite  color  plates  of  birds. 
Ths  Rbvisw  op  Education  does  not  seek  to  compete  with  its 
contemporaries,  but  rather  to  supplement  them  all. 

N.  E.  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION ; 

Weekly;  $2.50  a  year. 

Teachers  need  the  help  which  the  JOURNAL  can  and  does  give. 
Among  the  prominent  contributors  for  the  coming  year  are  Dr.  Wm. 
T.  Harris,  U.  S.  Com.  of  Education,  Richard  G.  Boone,  Ph.  D.,  B. 
A.  Hinsdale,  LL.D.,  N.  C.  Schaeffer,  Ph.  D.,  J.  T.  Prince,  Ph.  D., 
George  H.  Martin,  Arthur  C.  Boyden,  Wiil  S.  Monroe,  Aaron  Gove, 
Prof.  C.  M.  Weed,  Sarah  L.  Arnold,  Margaret  E  Schallenberger. 

AMERICAN  PRIMARY  TEACHER;  $1.00  a  year. 

Our  list  of  contributors  Includes  some  of  the  most  prominent 
teachers  in  this  country.  Among  them  we  would  mention  tne  fol- 
lowing: Sarah  L.  Arnold,  A.  C.  Boyden,  Clarabel  Gilman,  W.  L. 
German,  Pamela  McArthnr  Cole,  D.  R.  Augsburg,  Adelaide  V. 
Finch,  Jean  Halifax,  Ella  M.  Powers,  Lucy  Wheelock. 

MODERN  METHODS;  $1.00  a  year. 

Our  New  Monthly.  ^ 

The  first  number  of  this  paper  was  issued  June  '97.  It  consisted  of 
32  pages  devoted  entirely  to  Methods  and  Devices  for  Elementary 
and  Ungraded  Schools,  and  fully  illustrated.  Be  sure  to  examine 
this  new  paper  before  subscribing  for  any  other. 

THE  SCHOOL  BULLETIN;  $1.00  a  year. 

The  SCHOOL  Bulletin  has  just  completed  its  twenty-third  year. 
It  has  been  edited  from  the  beginning  by  that  prince  of  educational 
editors,  C.  W.  Bardeen,  who  is  the  Dana  of  the  educational  press, 
and  his  paper  is  the  New  York  Sun  of  School  journals.  Twenty 
thousand  teachers  of  New  York  read  the  BULLETIN  regularly.  If 
you  are  a  New  York  teacher  you  can't  afford  not  to  take  it.  If  you 
^e  a  progressive  teacher  elsewhere,  trv  it. 

Any  of  these  sent  upon  receipt  of  the  price.    Ten  percent  disconnt  on  any 
two  or  more  to  the  same  address,  twenty  percent  on  three  or  more. 

A.  W.  MUMFORD,  303  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago. 
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Standard  Literature  for  Schools 

fl  Series  oT  Choice  Books  for  Glass  Readlna  and  School  Llt)rar1e&. 

AMERICAN  HISTORY.  p»J?!Ta?th. 

Deenlmyer  (Cooper),  No.  8 Pot  5th  and  6th  Yekts | 


Dntchman'a  Pireaide  (Panlding),  No.  44 For  6th  and  Ttli  Yean. . 

Grandfather'a  Chair  (Hawthorne).  No.  46 Foi  6th  Yeai 

Hone  Show  RoblnBon  (Kennedy),  No.  10 For  6th  aad  Tth  Years. . 

Knickerbocker  Stories  (Irving),  No.  13 For  7th  and  Sth  Years.. 

Last  of  the  Mohicans  (Coopei),  No.  39 For  7tli  Year 

Pilot  (Cooper),  No.  a For  6th  and  7th  Years.. 


BNQLISH  AND  SCOTnSH  HISTORY. 

Harold  (Bnlwer-Lrtton),  No.  12... For  Sth  Year 

Ivauhoe  (Scott),  No.  24 - For  7th  Year 

Kenilworth  (Scott),  No.  7 For  6th  and  7th  Years.. 

Rob  Roy  (Scott),  No.  3 For  6th  and  7tb  Yeats. . 

TalesoiaGrandfather  (Scott),  No.  38 For  6th  Year 


FRENCH,  5PANISH  AND  ROHAN  HI5TORV. 

For  6th  and  7th  Veara. . 

No.  3» For  7th  Year 

For  Ttb  Year 

.1 For  6th  and  7th  Years.. 

PRIMARY  QRADES. 

No,  39 For  ad  Year 

For  3d  and  4tb  Years  . . 

For  4th  Year 

No.  16 For  4th  Year 


ATB  AND  ORAnriAR  QRADES. 

For  5th  and  6th  Years 

Christmas  Stories  (Di'ckena)  No.  S For  sth  and  7th  Years. 

GolliTer's  Travels  (Swift),  No.  13 For  6th  and  8tb  Years 

tittle  Nell  (Dickens),  No.  23 For  «th  and  7th  Yearal .... 

Paul  Dombey  (Dickens),  No.  14 For  6th  and  7th  Yean 

Pilgrim's  Progress  (Bnnyan),  No.  30 For  sth  Year 

Round  the  World  in  Eighty  Days  (Verne)  No.  34 For  5th  Year 

Snow  Imose  (Hawthorne),  No.  10 For  5th  Year  ...• 

Twice  Told  Tales  (Hawthorne),  No.  15 For  7th  and  Sth  Yeara 

Two  Yean  Before  the  Mast  (Dana),  No.  19 For  6th  Year 


FOR  CRITICAL  STUDY  OP  BNOLISH  IN  GRAMMAR  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Courtship  of  Hiles  Standish  and  Other  Poems  (Long- 1  Tf_ii  -p  _.  _, 

fellow).  No.  47 ./""^•^ ^ 

David  Copperfield's  Childhood  (Dickens),  No.  36 Complete 

Enoch  Arden  and  Other  Poems  (Tennyson),  No.  6 Pall  Text 

Evangeline  (l^ng(ellow).  No.  a  I Poll  Text 

Five  Great  Authors  No.  42 Each  Selection  Complete.,     .ao 

Goldsmith,  Gray,  Bnms  and  Other  Romantic  Poeta  of  1  krj_^„_  r'^—^i..*.  i>._— .       ,-  u 

the  Eighteenth  Century,  No.  48    |  Nineteen  Complete  Poems.    -laji 

Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  (Scott),  No.  40 Fnll  Text I3)i 

Lady  of  the  Lake  (Scott),  No.  9 Fnll  Text » 

Merchant  of  Venice  (Sbakesprare),  No.  49 Complete la^ 

Prisoner  of  Chltlon  and  Other  Poems  (By roo],  No,  II I2)i 

Poems  of  Knightly  Adventure,  No.  26 Bach  Selection  Complete. .     .20 

Silas  Mamer  (Eliot),  No.  43 Complete.. 

Sketch  Book  (Irving),  No  17 Bight  Com[ 

Song  of  Hiawatha  (Longfellow),  No.  37 Full  Text. . 

Vicar  of  Wakefield  (Goldsmith),  No.  45 Complete . . 
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University  Publishing  Co.,  a?  W.  aard  St.,  New  York  City. 
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THE     REVIEW 
OF    EDVGATION 

AN    EDUCATIONAL    REVIEW    OFREVIEWS 

(^Formerly  The  Child-Study  Monthly) 
Wholb  Nttmbib'to.  CHICAGO,  MARCH,   1902.  iocbhtsaCopy! 


CONTENTS. 

Editorial  O^mm^^it 28J 

Hfsgo— Hb  Centeiiary  and  his  Interesting  Childliood,  Kenyon  West 286 

The  Pybllc  LIkrary:  Its  Purposes  and  Pos8if>llltles»  William  H.  Brett 288 

The  Ftfttsre  of  Women  Teachers,  Dr.  A.  E.  Wlnshlp 292 

Why  Children  Break  Down  In  School^  Phllo  F.  Chase 296 

The  Mission  of  the  Kindergarten,  Sarah  L.  Arnold 297 

The  Evolution  of  '^The  Children's  House,"*  Boston,  BS.  H.  Burgess 299 

The  Evolution  of  a  School  Yard,  Susan  Huntington  Hooker 302 

Discipline,  Clarence  F«  Carroll 303 

School  Rlvahy,  J.  B.  Mowry 304 

Freedom  in  the  High  School  Course,  Prof.  Edwin  G.  Dexter .  .305 

The  Dcs  Moines  Geographic  Exposition 310 

Educational  Sutlstks  of  Sutes  and  Leading  Cities 312 

Book  Reviews 317 

Educational  Articles  in  the  March  Magazines 320 


A.  W.  MUMFORD,  Publisher 

203  Michigan  Avenue  ...  Chicago,  Illinois 


Entered  at  Chicago  Poet  Office  at  Secamd  Claee  Matter* 


The  Review  of  Education. 

PUBLISHED  MONTHLY  BXOBPT  JVLT  AMD  AUOC8T. 

TERMS  AND  CONDITIONS  OF  PUBLICATION. 

PRIC6.— The  ■nbtcriptloa  price  U  one  dollar  a  year,  payable  In  adTance.  Slofle  copj  tea 
cents. 

POSTAQB  18  PRBPAIO  by  the  pnblUher  for  all  ■nbecriptioae  la  the  United  SUtee, 
Caaada  aad  Mexico.    For  all  other  conatrlee  la  the  Postal  Ualoa,  add  30  ceate  for  poatan. 

CHANQB  OP  ADDRESS.— Whea  a  chaaye  of  addreea  it  ordered,  both  the  aew  aad  the  old 
address  mast  be  g'lTea.  Postmasters  are  aot  allowed  to  forward  secoad-class  matter  natll 
postag^e  is  seat  to  prepay  charges.  It  costs  two  ceats  per  copy  to  forward  this  magaslae. 
Sabscrlbers  who  do  aot  obserre  this  rale  shonld  aot  ask  as  to  sead  dnplicate  copies. 

DISCONTINUANCBS.— If  asabscrlber  wishes  his  marailae  dlscoatlaaed  at  the  explratloa 
of  his  snbscrlptloa,  aotlce  to  that  effect  shonld  be  seat,  otherwise  It  Is  assnmed  that  a  contian- 
ance  of  the  snoscrlptlon  Is  desired. 

HOW  TO  RBMIT.— Remittances  shonld  be  sent  by  check,  draft,  express  order,  or  money 
order,  parable  to  order  of  A.  W.  Mamford.    Cash  shoald  be  seat  la  reg'iBtered  letter. 

RB(^IPTS.— Remittaaces  are  ackaowledg-ed  by  chaair^  of  label  oa  wrapper,  iadlcatlag-date 
to  which  satMcriptioa  Is  paid. 

AOBNTS.^we  waat  aa  eaeryetlc,  coarteons  ageat  la  eyery  towa  aad  conaty.  Write  for 
terms  aad  territory. 

All  letters  shoald  t>s  addressed  to  A.  W.  MUMrOBD,  Pabllsher, 

908  MlohlffflMi  Are.,  Ohle*cot  HI' 

Birds  and  Matare  (Monthly) Sl.SO  p«r  year. 

School  BnUetln  (Monthly) Sl.OO  •• 

Amerloan  Prlasary  Teaeher  (Monthly) Sl.OO  « 

Modem  Methods  (Monthly) Sl.OO 

Onrrent  BUtory  (Monthly) S1.50  •• 

M.  B.  Jonmal  of  Bdnentloa  (Weekly) SS.50  ** 

Jonmnl  of  Sehool  Qeogrmphy    (Monthly) Sl.OO  •* 

Bdnoatlonnl  BoTlew    (Monthly) S8.00  •• 

38H  P«^  cent  discount  on  any  or  all  of  these  when  ordered  la  combination  with  **  Berlew 

of  Bdncatlon.**    Sent  to  one  or  scTeral  addresses. 

A.  W.  BIUMFOBD. 
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GflUFORNIfl  GOLD. 


Now  is  the  time 
to  tnake  it  by 
buying  and  selling  real  estate.  Our  clients 
are  doubling  their  money  in  a  few  weeks.  If 
you  have  idle  money  to  invest  (any  amount) 
write  for  full  particulars.  We  guarantee  you 
against  loss  and  your  money  may  be  with- 
drawn at  any  time.  For  25  cents  we  will 
send  you  a  handsomely  illustrated  California 
magazine  (100  pages  monthly)  four  months 
on  trial.  MBRCANTILE  INVESTMENT 
CO.,  604  By  me  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Industrial    Pictures. 

Size  6xg  inches. 

At  the  bottom  of  each  picture  is  printed  a 
brief  description. 

LUMBERING  SBT»  TEN  CENTS 


Lumber  0am  p 
Sawing*  Trees 
Hanlinf  Log's 
Steam  Log  Loader 
Railway  Logging 

Forest 
Before  the  Drive 


in  a 


A  Log  Jam 

Log  Thawing  Pond 

A  Lumber  Plant 

A  Typical  LnmberYard 

RecelTlflg  Docks 

Home  Interior 


A.  W.  MUMFQRD,  Pubilsher, 
ao3  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago,  III. 


FOR  75  CENTS 

We  will  send  the  following  thre* 
games  to  one  address,  prepaid.  Or 
any  one  game  sent  upon  receipt  of 

pi^icc*  •••••• 

LITERATURE  GAME,  by  A.  W.  Mumford. 
500  questions  and  answers  on  English  and 
American  Literature.  100  cards,  2%  z  3 
inches.    Price,  25  cents* 

GAME  OP  INDUSTRIES.  400  questions  and 
answers  on  the  great  industries  of  our 
country.  100  cards,  2X  x  3  inches.  Price, 
25  cents. 

GAME  OF  BIRDS.  Illustrations  of  popular 
birds  in  colors,  true  to  nature,  on  52  finely 
enameled  cards,  2>^  x  Z%  inches.  Makes 
the  identification  of  our  birds  simple  and 
positive.    Price,  35  cents. 

These  games  are  so  interesting  and 
instructive  you'll  certainly  enjoy 
them.  Just  what  you  have  been 
wanting  for  the  school  and  home. 
Kach  game  enclosed  in  case,  with 
full  directions  for  playing.    Address 

A.  W.  MUMFORD,  publisher. 

203  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago. 
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Beautiful  Pictures^  Catchy  Verse 


By  EDWARD  B.  CLARK 

ADOPTED  FOB  TOWNSHIP  LIBBABIS8  IN 


A.  W.  MtlMrORD,  Publisher 

203  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago, 
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The  Jingle  Book  of  Birds    ^ 


K^  WISCONSIN  ^^ 

This  book  is  for  both  Childfcn  and  the  ddefs.    The 


^J  lines  are  not  {ingles  merely  but  jingles  which  have 

a  wefl  rounded  purpose  and  much  of  pith  and  point.  ^ 

The  color  scheme  of  the  cover  jm  strikingly  beautif  uL  ^ 

This  book  will  make  an  appropriate  Christmas  gift. 
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Read  what  the  Chicag^o  Record-Herald  critic  says  of  the  book  : 

"The  Jingle  Book  of  Birds,"  by  Edward  B.  Clark,  has  the  triple  merit  of  be- 
ing handsome,  clever  and  reliable.    Mr.  Clark  is  one  of  the  most  thorough  and 
enthusiastic  ornithologists  in  Chicago,  and  has  for  years  been  a  contributor  to 
magazines  and  to  the  local  press  on  the  subject  of  birds.    Instead  of  writing 
the  customary  "alphabet**  he  has  preferred  to  be  guided  by  the  real  nature  of 
the  birds,  rather  than  by  the  letter  with  which  each  name  begins,  and  has 
treated  onl}r  those  birds  of  which  something  pointed  could  be  said.    There  are 
sixteen  spirited  "jingles"  and  the  same  number  of  full-page  colored  illustra- 
tions of  fjrpical  birds,  the  pictures  being  unusually  fine  examples  of  three-color      m^ 
work.    The  book  is  an  excellent  one  to  put  in  the  hands  of  children.    Here  is      £^ 
an  example  of  Mr.  Clark's  jingles,  taken  from  the  one  devoted  to  "the  bluejay,      aoa 
a  rascally  thief,"  which  closes  thus: 

It  is  queer  how  the  people  have  mide  it  a  mle 

That  to  call  a  man  '*  jay  **  ii  to  call  him  a  fool. 

For  if  they  beiieve  that  the  jay  is  a  dance 

They'll  find  themselTca  fooled  If  they  try  him  jnit  once." 

— Chicago  Record'Herald^  Nov,  23^  1901. 
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The  Chicago  Evening  Journal  says,  after  quoting  from  the  jingles  at 

length:  ^^ 

"  Sixteen  beautiful  illustrations  in  colors — magnificent  full-page  picture      SS 
— show  the  varied  and  wonderful  plumage  of  some  of  Mr.  Clark's  feathered      ^^^ 
friends.    Opposite  each  picture  is  a  descriptive  verse  in  big  t3rp>e.    For  child- 
ren or  young  folks,  or  even  for  adults.    *The  Jingle  Book  of  Birds'  is  a  very 
pretty  possession.    Mr.  Clark  deserves  to  be  complimented  on  producing  such 
a  dainty  and  pleasing  volume." 
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Birds  of  Song  and  Storu 

Bu  ELIZflBETfl  AND  JOSEPH  GRINNELL. 

16  COLORED    PICTURES.  PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR. 

There  is  a  charm  about  the  writings  of  both  of  these  authors  that  will 
appeal  strongly  to  all  lovers  of  good  literature,  and  especially  so  to  all  who 
love  at  once  to  read  the  printed  page  and  the  book  of  nature. 

"  Birds  of  Song  and  Story,"  by  Elizabeth  and  Joseph  Grinnell,  contains  a  series  of 
interesting  sketches  of  the  habits  and  peculiarities  of  birds.  Appropriate  poetical  quota- 
tions relating  to  dififerent  songsters,  written  by  well* known  poets,  are  scattered  throagh 
the  Yolnme.  Many  anecdotes,  personal  obseryations  and  historicail  references  enrich  the 
sketches.  The  work  is  especially  written  for  children,  using  simple  language  and  a  pleas- 
ing style  of  diction  likely  to  hold  the  attention  of  the  reading  boy  or  girl.  The  illustra- 
tions are  excellent,  being  colored  photographs  of  birds  in  natural  surroundings  in  the 
grass,  trees  or  beside  the^est.  The  coloring  is  true  to  nature  and  an  acquaintance  with 
the  pictures  will  aid  the  child  in  identifying  the  birds  in  the  trees. 

Please  send  me  5  copies  of  Birds  of  Song  and  Story,  Grinnell,  by  express;  45  copies 
fast  freight.  J.  S.  6i,ASSCOCk. 

Pasadena,  Cal.,  Not.  29,  1901. 

Adopted  for  Township  Lribraries  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 

A.  W.  MUMFORD,  Publisher, 

ao3  riichigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

-  -  The  Children's  Hour  -  - 

A  Song  Book  lor  the  School  and  Home,  by  Prank  L.  Sealy,  Conductor  of  the 

Newark  fladriffal  Club»  Accompanist  lor  Walter  Damrooch 

in  the  New  York  Oratorio  Society,  etc. 

A  NEW  SONG  BOOK 

With  arrangements  from  Abt,  Schumann,  Reinecke,  Mendelssohn,  Fesca,  Peel,  Gade, 
Gluck  and  others ;  melodions  songs  of  prononnced  carrying,  wearing  and  singing  qualities, 
quickly  learned,  and  easily  within  range  of  children's  yoices.  Over  5,000  used  in  the 
Newark  Public  Schools. 

Cloth.    i7.i|  pp.    Price,  50  cents. 


MORE  PICTURES  IN  NATURAL  COLORS. 

In  addition  to  the  488  beautiful  plates  in  colors  true  to  nature  which  have  appeared  in 
Birds  and  Nature,  we  have  printed  the  following,  size  7x10,  suitable  for  framing. 

Two  cents  each;  the  twelve  for  20  cents. 

1001  Gold-finch  Tanairer,  Indig'o  Bird.  1007  Red  Fox. 

1002  Rnffed  Gronae.  1008  Liooeu  and  Cuba. 

1003  Wood  Dnck.  10U9  Holland  Water  Scene. 

1004  Gray  Squirrel.  1010  Lake  Steamer. 

1005  Geyser  — Old  Paithfnl.  1011  Skating  Scene. 

1006  Golden-ejed  Dncka.  1012  Mammoth  CaTe. 

I^arge  pictures  in  the  colors  of  nature.    Price,  25  cents  each  or  the  3  for  50  cents,  postpaid. 

All  suitable  for  framing. 

1201    Golden  Pheasant,  life  alze  18x24  inches.  1202    Soncr  of  the  Lark  (Breton)  18x21  inches. 

1203    Gladstone,  che  Grand  Old  Man,  18x24  inches. 

A.  W.  MUMFORD,  Publisher,       303  Hichigan  Ave.,  Chicago. 


Dira)5  i  LAKESIDE  i!!  nUUKIE 

— —  $1.00.  — 

*'  Edward  B.  Clark  of  Chicago  has  made  some  exceedingly  critical  observations  on 
*  Birds  of  I^akeside  and  Prairie,*  and  the  same  have  been  embodied  in  a  book  published  bj 
A.  W.  Momford  (Chicago-New  York)  sixteen  handsome  illustrations  in  color  accompany- 
ing the  text.  Mr.  Clark  presents  the  bird  life  of  the  lakesides  and  prairies  of  the  Middle 
West  in  a  charming  way,  and  invests  them  with  an  individuality  as  a  strongly  marked  as 
Thompson-Seton  gives  to  his  wild  animals.'* — New  York  World,  Dec,  21,  igoi. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  wonder  to  many  why  some  bird  lover  did  not  do  for  the  Mid- 
dle West  what  Borronghs  and  Torry  have  done  for  New  England  and  the  eastern  seaboard. 
A  modest  beginning  has  been  made  in  this  direction  by  a  little  book,  *  Birds  of  Lakeside 
and  Prairie,'  written  by  Edward  B.  Clark,  a  local  writer.  Mr.  Clark  knows  birds  and  loves 
them,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  little  book  will  meet  with  such  success  as  will  justify 
him  in  putting  out  a  more  ambitious  book  in  the  future.  The  chapter  titles  of  the  book, 
attractive  as  they  are,  do  not  hold  out  false  hope,  and  he  who  reads  'Birds  of  a  Smoky 
City,'  '  In  Southern  Hoosier  Hills,' '  Spring  on  the  Kankakee,' '  On  the  Trail  of  Pokagon,' 
will  wish  to  know  more  of  one  who  can  write  so  charmingly  of  our  feathered  friends. 
There  are  a  large  number  of  fine  colored  pictures  of  birds.'* 

Adopted  for  Township  Libraries  in  Wisconsin. 


A.  W.  MUMPORD,  Publisher, 


203  Michigan  Ayenue» 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


$4.10  FOR  $2.00 


Offer  That  Means  Something. 


ALL    FOR    ONLY 


$2.00 


BIRDS  AND  NATURE  (one  year) $1.50 

REVIEW  OP  EDUCATION  (one  year) 1.00 

GAME  OP  BIRDS 35 

GOLDEN  PHEASANT  (Colored  Picture) 35 

LITERATURE  Q  A  ME 35 

CAME  OP  INDUSTRIES 35 

TWBNTY-PIVB  PICTURES  (From  Birds  and  Nature)    .50 

The  total  amount  off  value $4.io 

BIRDS    AND   NATURE Monthlj;  48  paires.  8x10  laches;  per  jear,  $1.50.    A  magazine  devoted  to 

natnre,aadlllnstratedb7  color  photog^raphj.  It  U  the  onlj  periodical  in 
the  world  which  pnblishes  pictnrea  of  birds,  animals,  insects,  flowers, 
plants,  etc,  in  natnral  colors.    Bight  f  ntl-page  plates  each  month. 

**Certainl7  no  periodical,  and  pr  ^bablj  no  book,  on  birds  ever  fonnd 
anything  like  snch  lavor  with  the  pnbllc  as  Bxkds  and  Natu«s.**— i?f««/«r 
Poit,  14  tw  rork, 

REVIEW  OP  EDUCATION— An  educational  review  of  reviews. 

CAflE   OP  BIRDS Illnstrationsof  popular  birds,  in  colors  true  to  nature,  on  52  finely  enameled 

cards  %jix2]^  inches.  Enclosed  in  case  with  full  directions  for  playing.  ▲ 
beautiful  and  fascinating  game. 

QOLDBN  PHEASANT a  beautiful  Picture  for  framing.    Printed  in  natural  colors  on  fine  paper 

18x24  inches. 

LITERATURE  QAME 500  Questions  and  Answers  in  English  Literature.    100  cards,  2X3t3  inches. 

Interesting  and  instructive. 

QAflE  OF  INDUSTRIES Educational— 400  Questions  and  Answers  on  the  great  industries  of  onr 

country.    100  cards,  2}i^  inches. 

C3Cr  liilCT  liilDCT^d A  year's  subscription  to  Birds  and  Natukb  and  Rbtiswof  EDucATXOit 

^i^LIVI^mIVIE3^m^i        alone  amount  to  98.50.    If  yon  now  take  either  magaxine,  or  both,  your 

subscription  will  be  advanced  one  year. 

A  SAiiipl*  of  both  mAgmslnes  for  a  dime  and  two  pennies— 18  cents  In  stamps.   Send  for  OAtalo^ao. 

A.  W.  MUMPORD,  Publisher,  a03  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago. 


We  all  admire  Birds  and  Nature,  both  for  its  fine  pictures  of  animal  life, 
and  the  stories  and  descriptions  of  them. 
Empire,  Colo.  FRED  NELSON. 


Birds  and  Nature  keeps  well  up  to  its  standard.    I  have  taken  it  from  the 
start  and  can  only  give  the  highest  praise  to  all  your  work. 

New  York  City,  Jan.  30.  1902.  J.  W.  BARSTOW. 


Enclosed  please  find  Si. 50  for  Birds  and  Nature  for  the  present  year.    We 
thought  we  would  not  take  it  this  year,  but  we  like  it  so  much,  we  do  not  like 
to  do  without  it. 
Salem,  N.  J.,  Feb.  14,  1902.  M.  E.  LAWRENCE. 


I  enclose  Si. 50  for  my  subscription  to  Birds  and  Nature  for  the  year  end- 
ing December,  1902.  I  thank  you  for  sending  the  magazine  right  along,  as  I 
desire  every  number.    It  is  a  grand  magazine. 

Rahway,  N.  J.,  Feb.  21,  1902.  JOHN  W.  SALING. 
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This  is  the  most  strikingly  beautiful  Calendar  ever  placed  before  the 
public.  It  is  ten  and  a  half  by  twelve  and  a  half  inches,  and  is  done  in  red  and 
gray  upon  the  most  expensive  paper.  Upon  each  of  the  six  sheets  appears  a  large 
picture  of  a  bird  in  its  natural  colors.  The  bird  in  each  instance  is  characteristic 
of  the  months  of  the  year  with  which  it  is  given.  Upon  the  reverse  of  each 
page  is  a  description  of  the  birds  and  their  habits,  written  by  Edward  B.  Clark. 
N  omore  beautiful  and  useful  holiday  gift  can  be  found.  Order  now  for  your- 
self and  your  friends. 

This  is  an  exquisite  bit  of  color  work.  Bach  of  the  six  pag'es  of  the  calendar  {9)^x12)4} 
has  upon  one  side  a  beautiful  picture  of  some  bird — the  owl,  bluebird,  warbler,  red- headed 
woodpecker,  passenger  pigeon  and  blue  jay — while  on  the  reverse  side  is  a  full,  anthentic, 
interesting  description  of  the  bird.  Each  bird  is  not  only  colored  to  life,  but  the  pose  and 
surroundings  are  equally  true  to  \\it,—Jcufftal  of  Education, 

FRIGE  50  GENTS 

fl.N.MUMFORD,  ruDllsli6r,203  Michigan  nv6.,6lil6aoo 
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I  enclose  S4.88  for  which  send  us  a  full  set  of  the  488  Birds  and  Nature 
plates  in  natural  colors. 

Evansville,  Wis.,  March  i,  1902.  H.  F.  KLING,  Supt. 


Enclosed  find  check  for  subscription  for  another  year.    Sufficient  to  say 
that  I  would  not  be  without  my  '•Birds.** 

Fertile,  Minn.,  Feb.  12,  1902.  G.  J.  DEMARS. 

CONSTRUCTION  WORK. 

lt»  Relation  to  Nombor,  Litentare,  History  and  Nature  Work. 
By  EDWARD  P.  WORST,  Prin.  Ohio  Straet  School,  Austin,  111. 

TliU  little  Tolame  contiUas  oae  li«adr«d  and  twtntj  modeUfor  coattnictioa  workia  brlstol  boftrd,  maaUa 
paper  aad  mimeograph  paper,  with  definite,  dictated  ttepe  for  maklag^  each  one.  They  are  planaed  orliriBallT 
for  work  in  the  pnmary  g^radee.  Amoag^  the  articlea  made  we  find  baekete  aad  boicee  of  Tariotts  kinds,  f nrai- 
t«re,  traya*  postafre  stamp  holders,  thread  winder,  pencil  holder,  comb  case,  cradle,  candlestick,  Puritan  hat, 
Bskimo*s  sled,  bill  holder,  card  recelrer,  wind  mill  and  Kinr  Alfred's  lantern,  etc.,  etc.  Manj  of  the  forms 
are  familiar  to  klnderg^artners  throngh  tlieir  work  In  card-board  modelings.  Prlmarr  teachers  will  doabtlees 
ilad  it  Tsry  neef  nL  The  exercises  riyen  in  the  book  afford  one  means  of  mannal  training  dsTeloping  accnracj, 
f amiliarit J  of  terms,  opportnnit j  for  measurement,  etc 

1^5  IllustnitlonSe    108  pp.«  s}^xB}^  In.    75  cents. 


A.  W.  MUMFORD,  Pubiishen 


aoa  Michigan  Ave.*  Cliiaifo. 


Gosport,  Ind.,  Feb.  28,  1902. 
I  wish  to  congratulate  you  on  your 
new  magazine.  Personally  I  am  very 
sorry  to  see  the  "Child-Study  Monthly" 
and  "  Proceedings  of  the  Illinois  So- 
ciety for  Child-Study"  disappear.  But 
if  they  have  to  go,  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
have  so  valuable  a  magazine  as  "The 
Review  of  Education"  take  their 
place.  Such  a  review  as  you  are  pub- 
lishing will  be  very  helpful  to  teachers 
and  all  interested  in  education. 

Oscar  Chrisman. 


f\n  Extraordinaro  oner  I 


A  YEAR'S  SUBSCRIPTION 


The  Birds  and  Nature 


AND  TO 


The  Review  of  Education 


TOQETHER, 


FOR    $1.V©, 

Instead  of  the  regular  price,  $2*60. 


A.  W.  MUMFORD,  Publisiier, 


ao3  Michigan  Ave.« 


ClUcago 


Greatest  of  all  Tonics 

Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate 

It  removes  Mental  Depression,  Intense  Weariness 
and  loss  of  Nerve  Power — 

Invigorates  the  Entire  System. 


Review  of  Education  9mJm 

AND 


50  Colored  Plates  of  Birds,  Animals,  Plants,  Etc. 

♦  ♦♦4)    ^    ♦^V/44« 

I  think  your  magazine  BIRDS  AND  NATURE  is  the  best  magazine  I  ever 
saw  and  I  have  gathered  many  points  of  knowledge  on  bird  life  from  it. 
Livermore,  la.,  Feb.  23,  1902.  GEBLALD  B.  THOMAS. 


Cbe  Psycbolofly  of  CbiMbooa 

By  FREDERICK  TRACY, 

Lecttirer  in  Philosophy  in  the  University  of 

Toronto. 

NB\Cr  SUPPUBN1BNTARY 

R  e  A  0  e  R  s 

SEND  FOR  LIST. 

POUR  OLD  QRBBKS— Bt  JmvfiimBAt.i^/mstrmC' 
tor  im  History  in  the  Chicago  Normal  School. 
Cloth, 224  pages;  for  latrodnction,  35  cents. 

CHILD  STORieS  PROM  THB  MASTERS-Bt 

Maud  Msnbfbb.    Cloth,  104  pairea;  for  in- 
trodnction,  30  cents. 

CLA5SICMYTHS— By  Mast  Catrbkins  JUDD, 

Principal  of  tht  Lincoln  School^  Minneapoli*. 
Cloth, 208  pares;  for Introdnction,  35 cents. 

NORSB  STORIB5— Bt  Hamilton   Wbxoht 
Mabib.     Edited  by  Katherine  Lee  Bates, 
Professor  of  LUeratnrt  in  WelUslcy  Collsgt, 
Weltesley^Mass.  C loth,  275  pay es;  for  intro- 
d  action,  40  cents. 

A  CHILO*5  QARDBN  OP  VBRSB-Bt  Robbbt 
Louis  Stbvbnson.     Illnstrated   \>j  Miss 
Mars  and  Miss  Sqnire.    Cloth. 

THB  5UNB0NNBT  BAB1B5'  PRIMBR-By  Eu- 

LALiB  OsoooD   Gbovbb.      lUnstrated    In 
colors  by  Miss  Corbett,  **the  Mother  of  the 
Snnbonnet  Babies.*'    Cloth. 

With  Introduction  by  Prbsidknt  G.  Stan- 
ley Hall,  of  Clark  University. 

Ooth,  )86  pages*            Retail  price,  90  cents. 

This  is    the    fifth    edition,  revised   and 
enlarged.    It  contains  a  new  chapter  on  the 
moral,  religious  and  aesthetic  education  of 
children.    The  book  is  of  unique  interest  to 
the  philologist   and   the   psychologist,   as 
well  as  to  the  teacher. 

• 

•    Send    for    complete    descriptive    list   of 
Heath* s  Pedagogical  Library^  37  volumes. 

Raad>  McNally  ft  Company 
PaMtohers 

Chicago           Nm  Tork           London 

D.  C.  HEATH  &  CO.,  Publishers 
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The  Review  of  Education. 


Vol.  VII. 


Chicago,  March,  1902. 


No.  8. 


EDITORIAL  COMMENT. 


The  death  of  Col.  Francis  Wayland 
Parker  deprives  the  educational  world  of 
one  of  its  most  brilliant  and  energetic 
men.  Professor  Parker  died  suddenly 
Sunday  afternoon,  March  2, 1902,  at  Pass 
Christian,  Miss.,  where  he  was  seeking 
renewed  health  which  had  been  broken 
by  overwork.  His  whole  life  had  been 
spent  in  the  hardest  of  brain  work.  His 
ideas,  always  promulgated  freely,  are 
known  in  every  civilized  country.  With 
voice  and  pen  he  began  a  crusade  against 
the  old  methods  of  education.  He  looked 
upon  the  child  as  a  problem  to  be  studied 
and  developed,  rather  than  a  receptacle 
into  which  was  to  be  poured  the  limited 
contents  of  a  school  curriculum.  All  na- 
ture was  his  text-book  and  from  personal 
contact  with  animal  and  plant  life  and 
the  wonders  of  the  inanimate  earth  the 
pupil  was  to  receive  his  knowledge.  Ab- 
stract studies  came  as  deductions. 

For  seventeen  years  Professor  Parker 
had  been  a  prominent  factor  in  the  edu- 
cational life  of  Chicago.  From  1885  to 
1889  he  was  the  head  of  the  Cook  County 
— ^now  the  City — Normal  School.  He 
then  became  president  of  the  Chicago 
Institute,  founded  by  Mrs.  Emmons 
Blaine.  In  1900  the  institute  became  a 
department  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
Here  he  was  gfiven  full  liberty  to  develop 
his  doctrine,  "Study  the  child  and  let  the 
child  teach  itself  through  interest."  Here 
he  placed  the  child  and  its  activities  be- 
fore any  formal  rules  or  traditions  of  the 
old-time  schools.    It  was  his  aim  to  de- 


velop the  jrfiysical  and  moral  side  as 
well  as  the  intellectual  side  of  the  child's 
brain. 

President  Harper  has  said  of  Profes- 
sor Parker:  "He  was  one  of  the  ablest 
educators  in  the  country  and  one  of  the 
strongest  and  most  brilliant  teachers.  He 
was  a  man  of  remarkable  vigor  and  strik- 
ing characteristics,  and  contributed  large- 
ly to  the  upbuilding  of  the  school  sys- 
tem." 

Professor  John  Dewey,  in  a  eulogy  de- 
livered before  the  senior  college  students, 
used  these  words :  "Colcmel  Parker  was 
above  all  things  a  whole-souled  man.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  complete  human  be- 
ings in  the  blending  of  ideas  and  in  his 
enthusiasm  that  it  has  ever  been  my  for- 
tune to  meet.  His  work  in  the  field  of 
education  was  that  of  a  missionary  and 
apostle.  Like  the  great  apostles  he  was 
fired  by  intense  moral  enthusiasm.  I 
have  heard  people  who,  in  giving  him 
credit  for  being  a  great  educator,  believed 
that  his  work  was  chiefly  that  of  devel- 
opment of  educational  machinery  and  de- 
vices. It  was  in  part  this,  of  course,  but 
more  than  this,  it  was  a  work  done  in 
the  faith  that  in  giving  the  child  the 
highest  education  possible  he  was  ac- 
complishing the  most  he  could  for  hu- 
manity. No  one  before  him,  except  pos- 
siblv  Horace  Mann,  saw  that  the  cause 
of  the  public  schools  and  the  country  was 
really  one.  He  was  a  firm  believer  in  the 
idea  of  educational  democracy." 


»i 


The  scant  recognition  accorded  in  this 
country  to  the  man  of  pure  science  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  man  of  practical  in- 
vention has  been  of  late  the  subject  of 
some  comment,  and  it  is  true  that  the 
American  scholar  has  to  contend  against 
difficulties  much  greater  than  those  that 
-exist  abroad.  There  is  certain  ground 
for  encouragement,  however,  in  another 
aspect  of  the  case.  Although  the  Ameri- 
can university  seems  to  condemn  most  of 
its  professors  to  a  round  of  drudgery 
which  is  likely  to  preclude  original  re- 
search, the  American  people  seem  more 
and  more  inclined  to  call  upon  those 
professors  for  services  in  which  they  ap- 
pear prominently  before  the  public,  and  as 
the  result  of  which  they  can  earn  that 
general  recognition  which  they  have  the 
right  to  covet. 

President  Schurman,  of  Cornell,  for 
instance,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
first  Philippine  commission;  Dean 
Worcester,  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, was  a  member  of  that  commission 
and  is  also  a  member  of  the  administra- 
tive body  which  has  succeeded  it;  Pro- 
fessor Moses,  of  the  University  of  Gili- 
fomia,  is  now  a  colleague  of  Dean 
Worcester's;  Professor  Hollander,  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  was  made 
Treasurer  of  Porto  Rico  when  the  United 
States  government  instituted  the  civil  ad- 
ministration of  the  island  and  drafted  the 
revenue  law  now  in  force;  David  Starr 
Jordan,  now  president  of  Leland  Stan- 
ford University,  was  for  many  years  the 
scientific  adviser  of  the  United  States  fish 
commission  and  was  appointed  United 
States  commissioner  in  the  Bering  Straits 
fur  seal  controversy ;  and,  perhaps  as  the 
last  notable  honor  paid  to  the  universities, 
Seth  Low,  of  Columbia,  was  elected 
Mayor  of  New  York. 

Other  illustrations  might  be  given,  but 
these  are  enough  to  indicate  the  high 
place  that  men  of  scholarship  are  coming 
to  hold  in  the  public  mind.  Meanwhile, 
even  those  university  professors  and 
presidents  who  do  not  enter  political  or 
public  administrative  life  receive  a  larger 
share  of  general  approval  and  confidence. 
Men  like  Eliot,  of  Harvard;  Hadley,  of 
Yale;  Angell,  of  Michigan,  and  North- 
rup,  of  Minnesota,  exercise  an  influence 
which  is  by  no  means  confined  within  the 
limits  of  their  respective  universities.  The 


president  of  a  large  institution  of  learn- 
ing occupies  a  position  of  wide  influence. 
What  he  does  is  everywhere  noted,  what 
he  says  is  everywhere  discussed.  The 
prominence  which  is  g^ven  even  to  the 
casual  silly  remark  of  a  university  pro- 
fessor in  his  classroom  indicates  the  in- 
terest that  the  public  takes  in  the  univer- 
sity professor's  opinions. 

With  these  things  in  mind,  one  cannot 
say  that  the  universities  are  a  n^lected 
and  disregarded  part  of  American  life. 
On  the  contrary,  they  have  now  an  influ- 
ence which  is  both  wide  and  deep,  and  if 
the  policy  recently  outlined  by  President 
Jamies,  of  Northwestern,  be  carried  out 
in  its  full  consequences,  tiie  great  Ameri- 
can university  will  every  year  find  itself 
more  intimately  connected  with  the  events 
and  tendencies  of  the  present  day.  There 
will  be  no  estrangement  between  the  uni- 
versities and  the  people.  Rather  will  tiie 
university  draw  closer  to  the  people  and 
the  people  make  a  continually  larger  use 
of  the  learning  of  the  university. — Ex- 
change. 


Last  year  the  sum  of  $100,000  was 
given  to  Colimibia  University  for  the 
purpose  of  endowing  a  chair  for  instruc- 
tion in  the  Chinese  language  and  litera- 
ture. The  professorship  was  offered  to 
Minister  Wu,  but  he  was  unable  to  ac- 
cept. The  university  has  finally  secured 
Dr.  Herbert  Allen  Giles,  of  Cambridge 
University,  to  fill  the  chair.  It  would 
seem  that  no  better  appointment  could 
have  been  made.  Professor  Giles  is  the 
foremost  living  authority  on  Qiinese 
matters.  "He  has  done  more  to  popular- 
ize the  study  of  the  people,  their  charac- 
teristics and  their  literature  than  any  oth- 
er European  scholar  of  our  day."  The 
e^ablishment  of  this  professorship  has 
not  escaped  the  notice  of  the  Chinese  gov- 
ernment and  its  foreign  office  is  sending 
to  the  university  a  valuable  g^ft  of  books. 
This  "is  a  collection  of  over  6,000  vol- 
umes covering  every  branch  of  Chinese 
literature,  bo3i  ancient  and  modem.     It 
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is  said  to  be  the  most  comprehensive  col- 
lection of  books  ever  made  in  China,  and 
was  begun  in  the  seventeenth  century  by 
a  commission  of  scholars  appointed  by 
the  emperor,  Kang  Tsi.  Modern  schol- 
ars have  brought  it  up  to  date  on  the 
plan  originally  laid  out/' 

This  new  department  at  Columbia  is 
an  important  addition  to  the  educational 
advantages  of  our  country.  It  will  be 
possible  for  students  to  obtain  not  only 
a  practical  knowledge  of  the  Chinese 
language,  but  they  may  also  study  the 
civilization  of  that  ancient  people.  The 
endowment  and  the  gift  of  books  "may 
be  the  means  of  impressing  our  people 
with  a  profounder  appreciation  of  the 
Chinese  character  and  intellect  and  of 
our  discovering  that  we  have  much  to 
learn  from  them." 


any  institution  who  attempted  to  curtail 
the  researches  of  professors  because  of 
their  beliefs  and  because  they  published 
the  results  of  their  researches.  Dr.  Har- 
per said: 

Such  an  institution  will  not  long  remain  a 
university.  The  university  has  no  more  right 
than  the  State  to  restrict  the  research  or  5ie 
promulgation  of  the  results  of  such  research. 
The  university  is  a  modern  institution.  Pre- 
vious to  1870  there  was  no  university,  the 
higher  educational  institutions  being  colleges. 
Our  curriculum  then  was  wholly  of  the  past. 
Latin  was  the  great  essential  and  English  was 
hardly  recognized  and  the  study  of  modem 
literature  was  excluded  entirely.  The  changes 
have  been  so  great  in  recent  years  that  it  can 
hardly  be  called  evolution,  but  revolution.  The 
course  of  study  in  the  high-schools  of  today 
is  better  than  that  of  most  of  the  colleges  of 
the  past  and  of  many  of  the  poorer  colleges  of 
the  present  time. 


Dr.  Gunsaulus,  President  of  the  Ar- 
mour Institute  of  Technology,  in  a  recent 
sermon  spoke  from  the  text,  "He  that 
hath  ears  to  hear  let  him  hear."  His 
theme  was  the  independence  of  manhood 
as  taught  by  the  great  thinkers  Hugo  and 
Dor6.  He  said:  "Both  had  precious 
gifts  of  expression.  Hugo  expressed  in 
words  what  Dore  expressed  in  pigments. 
Dore  was  not  large  enough  to  make 
Hugo's  blunders.  Hugo  heard  and  un- 
derstood the  moan  of  the  submerged 
classes.  Millet  had  more  of  faith  than 
Hugo  or  Dore.  Millet's  man  with  the 
hoe  is  not  Edward  Markham's  man  with 
the  hoe.  Millet's  man  with  the  hoe  ex- 
presses all  the  joyousness  and  largeness 
there  is  in  nature — ^all  the  broadness  of 
God's  love.  While  Victor  Hugo  was  the 
biggest  political  failure  of  his  age,  no 
other  man  in  France  could  write  a  ballad 
that  would  sing  itself  so  into  the  heart." 


In  an  address  on  "The  Church  and 
Higher  Education"  President  Harper, 
whilespeakingof  freedom  of  speech,  con- 
denmed  the  action  of  the  authorities  of 


In  the  course  of  his'  address  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Chicago  teachers.  Profes- 
sor William  McAndrews,  of  Brooklyn, 
criticised  the  authorities  of  Chicago  for 
the  low  wages  paid  to  the  instructors  in 
its  public  schools.    He  said : 

Shame  on  you,  Chicago,  who  once  enter- 
tained the  nations  of  the  world,  and  known 
now  as  the  city  that  cuts  down  the  paltry 
stipend  of  the  trainers  of  its  sons  and  daugh- 
ters! Down  with  this  so-called  business  sys- 
tem of  running  the  schools!  It's  all  folly. 
You  can't  buy  teachers  that  way.  When  a 
race-track  man  wants  to  get  the  best  work 
from  a  thoroughbred  he  feeds  him  lots  of  good 
grain.  The  minimum  wage  for  any  teacher 
is  the  sum  that  will  maintain  her  in  the  best 
physical  and  mental  condition.  The  poorest 
teacher  in  the  system  ought  to  have  that 
amount. 


The  superintendent-general  of  educa- 
tion for  Cape  Colony  believes  in  the  kin- 
dergarten. In  Cape  Town  an  exhibition 
of  drawing,  painting,  needle-work,  and 
woodwork  is  held  each  year.  Next  year 
kindergarten  work  done  by  children  and 
by  kimiergarten  students  and  teachers 
will  be  included.  Articles  will  be  shown 
illustrating  toy-making,  straw-plaiting, 
cane-weaving,  ball-making,  rug-weaving 
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and  the  more  familiar  branches  of  kinder- 
garten work.  There  will  be  an  exhibit 
of  flower-pot  stands,  small  screens  and 
picture  frames,  "showing  the  uses  to 
which  kindergarten  work  may  be  put." — 
Atlantic  Educational  Journal. 


One  of  the  significant  instances  show- 
ing that  English  is  becoming  more  and 
more  the  real  universal  language  is  that 
at  the  congress  of  tuberculosis  in  Lon- 
don almost  all  the  foreign  delegates  spoke 
English,  and  spoke  it  well.  The  Danish, 
German,  Italian,  Belgian  and  Swiss  del- 
egates talked  eloquently  in  English,  some 
of  them  with  so  little  trace  of  accent  or 
of  foreign  idiom  as  to  surprise  their  Eng- 
lish hearers.  As  the  language  of  science 
and  diplomacy,  as  well  as  Siat  of  com- 
merce, it  will  soon  distance  all  its  riv- 
als, whatever  they  may  be. — The  Penn- 
sylvania School  Journal, 


in  India  and  what  is  the  source  of  suspi- 
cion and  of  superstitious  outbreaks  aiid 
crime — yes,  and  also  of  much  of  the  agra- 
rian discontent  and  suffering  among  the 
masses,  is  ignorance,  and  the  only  anti- 
dote to  ignorance  is  knowledge.  In  pro- 
portion as  we  teach  the  masses,  so  we 
shall  make  their  lot  happier;  and  in  pro- 
portion as  they  are  haj^ier,  so  they  will 
become  more  useful  members  of  the  body 
politic." 


It  has  been  announced  that  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  has  secured  the  nec- 
essary funds  for  the  establishment  of  a 
new  department — a  school  of  law  and 
jurisprudence.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  faculty  which  will  have  charge  of  this 
school  will  be  composed  of  the  best  avail- 
able law  lecturers  who  will  be  required 
to  devote  all  of  their  time  to  the  work. 
Dr.  Harper  says  that  the  courses  in  this 
school  will  be  open  to  students  grad- 
uated from  universities,  or  who  have 
taken  three  years  of  undergraduate  work. 


Dr.  Samuel  M.  Lindsay,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  Dr.  M.  G.  Brum- 
baugh as  Commissioner  of  Education  to 
Porto  Rico.  Dr.  Lindsay  is  a  graduate 
of  the  University  and  pursued  a  gradu- 
ate course  in  Europe.  For  some  time  he 
has  been  the  assistant  professor  of  So- 
ciology at  his  Alma  Mater.  He  is  an 
earnest  student  and  his  investigations 
have  eminently  fitted  him  for  his  new 
field  of  labor.  By  virtue  of  his  office 
he  will  be  a  member  of  the  Senate  of 
Porto  Rico,  of  the  Supreme  Board  of 
Health  and  of  the  Governor's  Council. 


In  an  address  delivered  before  confer- 
ence of  educators  recently  held  at  Simla, 
the  Viceroy  of  India  made  this  pointed 
statement :    "What  is  the  greatest  danger 


The  Harvard-Princeton  debate  will  be 
held  at  Cambridge,  March  26.  The  fol- 
lowing question  has  been  submitted  by 
Harvard :  "Resolved,  That  Mayor  Low 
should  strictly  enforce  the  excise  laws 
of  New  York  City."  Princeton  will  send 
an  unusually  strong  team  and  will  make 
every  effort  to  win  the  victory,  for  in  all 
the  years  of  intercollegfiate  debating  she 
has  not  been  able  to  defeat  Harvard. 


In  order  to  create  a  greater  interest  in 
debating  a  new  system  is  to  be  tried  at 
Harvard.  "Each  of  the  four  class  clubs 
will  hold  three  debates  a  month,  and  each 
club  will  choose  by  vote  the  best  speaker 
in  these  debates.  The  three  men  so  chos- 
en will  then  form  a  class  team  to  debate 
with  a  similar  class  team.  The  two  win- 
ners of  these  class  teams  will  then  debate 
for  interclass  supremacy." 
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Dr.  Charles  H.  Gilbert,  head  of  the 
department  of  zoology  of  Leland  Stan- 
ford University,  will  soon  sail  on  the 
United  States  steamer  Albatross  to  Ha- 
waii, where  he  will  have  charge  of  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  fish  com- 
mission. He  will  be  the  leader  of  a  party 
of  scientists  who  will  make  investigations 
in  all  branches  of  natural  history. 


The  Journal  of  Education  in  its  issue 
of  February  20,  1902,  began  the  publica- 
tion of  outline  biographies  of  a  large 
number  of  well  known  educational  men 
and  women.  These  biographies  will 
form  an  interesting  and  valuable  contri- 
bution to  educational  literature. 


Dr.  John  Dewey,  professor  and  head 
of  the  department  of  philosophy  and  ed- 
ucation in  the  University  of  Chicago  and 
the  director  of  the  Dewey  school  for  chil- 
dren, has  been  mentioned  as  the  probable 
successor  of  Colonel  Parker  as  director 
of  the  School  of  Education. 


Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Ameri- 
can Book  Company,  we  are  enabled  to 
publish,  in  this  number,  the  valuable  tab- 
ulated educational  statistics  of  States  and 
leading  cities  for  the  seasons  of  1900- 
1901.  These  plates  are  from  the  School 
Calendar  for  1902. 


Dr.  Charles  J,  Judd,  head  of  the  de- 
partment of  pedagogy  and  professor  of 
psychology  at  the  University  of  Cincin- 
nati, has  accepted  the  appointment  of 
head  of  the  department  of  psychology  at 
Yale.  Dr.  Judd  is  a  graduate  of  Wesley- 
an  and  received  his  doctor's  degree  at 
Leipsic. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Eastern 
CcMnmercial  Teachers'  Association  will 
be  held  in  Temple  College,  Philadelirfiia, 
March  27,  28  and  29.  This  meeting  will 
afford  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the 
examination  of  the  unexcelled  historical, 
industrial  and  educational  features  of 
that  city. 
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HUGO— HIS      CENTENARY      AND 

CHILDHOOD. 

By  Kknyon  West. 


HIS      INTERESTING 


Victor  Hugo,  whose  centenary  came  on 
February  26,  was  one  of  the  most  strik- 
ing personalities  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury ;  many-sided,  versatile,  ardent  in  his 
political  and  social  beliefs,  touching  life 
at  many  points,  and  getting  so  close  to 
humanity  that  its  very  heartbeats  could 
be  heard.  Charles  Reade  thought  him 
the  one  great  genius  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Coppee  called  him  the  greatest 
lyric  poet  of  all  ages.  Swinburne  ex- 
tolled him  to  the  skies.  Many  of  the 
leading  critics  of  Europe  said  that  his 
death  left  a  larger  blank  in  the  ranks  of 
literary  men  than  had  been  left  by  any 
man  since  the  death  of  Goethe.  And 
this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  contempor- 
ary French  criticism  had  been  somewhat 
hysterical,  both  in  its  praise  and  its 
blame.  Contemporary  criticism  is  apt  to 
be  unduly  affected  by  the  overwhelming 
popularity  of  a  man  or  by  the  exacting 
claims  of  the  questions  agitating  the  pub- 
lic mind,  and  which  find  expression  in 
the  man's  works.  It  lays  undue  stress 
upon  the  importance  of  the  passing  mo- 
ment. 

It  was  a  stirring  time  in  which  to  be 
alive  in  France — the  years  between  1802, 
when  Victor  Hugo  was  bom  at  Besangon, 
and  1885,  when  he  died  at  Paris — ^and  his 
life  as  citizen,  politician,  social  reformer, 
and  literary  artist  must  be  studied  in  de- 
tail in  order  to  take  the  full  measure  of 
the  man.  It  would  scarcely  be  possible 
to  overestimate  the  importance  of  his 
work,  what  he  did  for  French  poetry,  for 
French  romanticism,  for  the  cause  of 
democracy,  and  for  the  welfare  of  the 
poor  and  the  oppressed.  His  works  have 
many  structural  faults ;  he  was  often  mis- 
led by  his  erratic  and  excitable  imagina- 
tion and  his  extremes  of  opinion;  he 
was  not  wholly  free  from  the  defects  and 
limitations  which  seem  inseparable  from 
the  French  nature,  but  all  he  wrote  was 
warmly  glowing  with  life,  vital  with  ear- 
nestness, instinct  with  passionate  fervor. 


"If  a  book,"  said  Carlyle,  "comes  from 
the  heart,  it  will  contrive  to  reach  other 
hearts;  all  art  and  authorcraft  are  of 
small  account  to  that.'*     The  deep  and 
crushing  woes,  the  g^eat  passions  of  men 
and  women,  appealed  with  power  to  Vic- 
tor Hugo,  and  with  power  he  treated 
them.    And  because  he  touched  human- 
ity so  closely,  his  best  dramas,  lyrics,  and 
romances    are   considered   masterpieces. 
Lacking  this  warmth  of  sympathy  with 
life  his  work   with  all  its  splendor  of 
style,  its  vivid  imagery,  its  unrivaled  skill 
in  description,    and    its    lyrical    charm 
would  be  neglected  and  pass  into  obliv- 
ion, but  the  best  of  it  has  taken  a  per- 
manent place  among  the  world's  treas- 
ures.    It  will  withstand  the  shocks  of 
time,  the  disintegrating  force  of  the  swift- 
ly passing  years.    All  portions  of  Victor 
Hugo's  varied  career    are    of    interest, 
highly    dramatic,    and    picturesque — his 
early  struggles  to  gain  recognition  from 
the  Academy;  the  masterly  victories  he 
won  for  the  romantic  drama — ^the  great 
battle  against  the  old  order  of  things  be- 
ginning with  the  preface  to  "Cromwell," 
in  which,  as  George  Sand  said,  he  gave 
the  watchword  to  the  dramatic  revolution, 
and  ending  with  the  production  of  "Her- 
nani,"  a  battle  which  won  for  the  cause 
of  romanticism  a  victory  whose  influence 
is  felt  still;  then  his  political  services  to 
his  beloved  France,  his  long  exile,  his 
return  in  1870  to  become  the  idol  of  the 
people,  his  later  years  filled  with  honors 
and  adulation,  the  heroism  and  beauty  of 
his  death,  the  almost  regal  pomp  of  his 
burial. 

All  the  circumstances  connected  with 
the  writing  of  his  books,  the  occasions 
which  produced  his  famous  satires,  the 
domestic  sorrows  which  gave  rise  to 
many  of  his  sweetest  lyrics — all  these  are 
of  interest.  But  no  adequate  tribute  to 
his  genius  can  be  given  here. 

At  this  centennial  time  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  forget  Victor  Hugo's  faults  and  to  re- 
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member  him  at  his  best,  and  Hugo  at  his 
best  was  very  great,  indeed — ^he  had 
many  gracious  and  beautiful  qualities  of 
mind  and  heart.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  re- 
member his  many  beautiful  and  gracious 
deeds. 

There  is  one  portion  of  his  life  and 
one  phase  of  his  character  to  which  I 
wish  to  refer — ^his  picturesque  and  event- 
ful childhood  and  his  absorbing  love  for 
children.  "Many  of  his  lyrics  seem  set 
to  the  music  of  children's  voices  and 
laughter."  As  in  the  days  of  old  "out  of 
the  strong  came  forth  sweetness,"  so  from 
this  poet  of  storm  and  battle,  this  cloud- 
compeller  whose  words  often  boom  and 
reverberate  like  thunder,  so  from  him 
when  childhood  was  his  theme  have  come 
some  of  the  gentlest,  most  tender  of  hu- 
man words.  He  never  seems  to  think 
of  the  little  folk  without  a  mental  caress. 
His  thought  smiles  to  them.  His  fancy 
seems  to  make  himself  a  child  in  their 
company.  His  S3anpathies  are  keenly 
wrung  by  their  sorrows.  With  a  mas- 
ter's hand  he  has  touched  the  strings 
that  vibrate  to  the  song  that  tells  of  the 
grief  that  came  to  him  when  his  own 
children  were  taken  from  him.  An  en- 
thusiastic critic  has  said  that  the  whole 
loveliness  of  childish  ways  was  not  seized 
till  Victor  Hugo  wrote.  His  lyrics  gain 
in  interest  when  we  know  that  they  are 
many  of  them  transcripts  of  personal  ex- 
perience. Then  his  group  of  poems  called 
"L'art  d'etre  Grand-pere"  are  about  his 
own  beloved  grandchildren,  Georges  and 
Jeanne,  who  gladdened  his  later  years. 
Louis  Blanc  said  that  he  himself  wit- 
nessed many  of  the  scenes  described  so 
vividly  and  tenderly. 

Victor  Hugo  was  profoundly  influ- 
enced by  his  birth  and  parentage — are  we 
right  when  we  speak  of  birth  and  parent- 
age as  accidents? 

His  father,  as  we  know,  was  an  officer 
in  Napoleon's  army;  his  mother  was  an 
ardent  Royalist.  General  Hugo  said: 
"The  child  thinks  with  the  mother;  the 
man  will  think  with  the  father."  That 
mother  had  a  strong  nature,  and  she  was 
in  her  way  as  much  of  a  fighter  as  her 
husband.  The  doctors  declared  that  the 
baby  could  not  live,  he  was  so  weak ;  the 
motfier  declared  that  he  would  and  must 
live,  and  she  carried  the  point ;  she  won 
the  victory.  The  child  lived,  lived  to  out- 


grow his  natural  delicacy,  and  to  die  at 
the  serene  age  of  eighty-three. 

He  was  but  six  weeks  old  when  he  was 
taken  to  Marseilles;  then  his  babyhood 
was  filled  with  wandering  from  station 
to  station,  "in  the  wake  of  a  wandering 
military  father." 

In  1805  General  Hugo  was  with  the 
army  of  Italy.  Mme.  Hugo  had  been 
with  her  husband  in  Elba,  Corsica  and 
many  places,  but  now  she  returned  with 
her  little  family  to  Paris.  General  Hugo 
did  such  good  service  in  tracking  the 
famous  brigand  Fra  Diavolo  and  in 
bringing  him  to  justice  that  he  was  re- 
warded with  the  governorship  of  Avel- 
lino,  so  about  1807  Mme.  Hugo  set  forth 
to  rejoin  her  husband.  What  a  journey 
the  family  had  through  France,  in  a  lum- 
bering old  diligence;  then  in  a  sledge 
through  the  snows  of  the  Mount  Cenis 
Pass,  then  in  a  diligence  once  more 
through  a  country  picturesque  and  beau- 
tiful, and  through  scenes  of  novelty  and 
charm;  yes,  and  through  dangers  and 
horrors!  The  sensitive  imagmation  of 
the  little  child  never  got  over  the  impres- 
sion of  these  horrors.  He  always  remem- 
bered the  bodies  of  executed  brigands 
which  hung  at  frequent  intervals  along 
the  roadside. 

Another  picturesque  journey  was  to 
Spain  after  Joseirfi  Bonaparte  had  been 
made  king  of  that  country,  and  he  had 
taken  his  faithful  Hugo  with  him.  Spain, 
was  to  Hugo  what  Italy  was  to  Goethe, 
says  one  his  biographers.  On  his  death- 
bed, when  his  mind  was  wandering,  he 
talked  in  Spanish,  and  referred  to  many 
scenes  of  long  ago  in  his  far-away  child- 
hood. When  his  mother  found  it  best 
to  return  to  Paris,  the  journey  through 
tlie  Pyrenees  and  all  the  incidents  of  it 
remained  in  his  memory  as  of  wonderful 
charm. 

As  with  Margaret  Fuller,  so  with  Vic- 
tor Hugo — ^there  was  an  old  garden 
which  was  teacher,  consolation,  and  a 
source  of  endless  delight.  This  garden 
of  the  Feuillantines  was  "more  than  a 
garden,"  says  Marzials.  "It  was  a  park,, 
a  wood,  a  piece  of  the  country  dropped 
into  the  midst  of  the  great  city,  a  place 
of  enchantment  where  magicians  might 
weave  their  spells,  and  monsters  lurk  in 
the  secret  places  and  knights  and  ladies 
wander  at  will  and  everything  unforseen 
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and  unexpected  happen  quite  naturally." 
In  this  place  of  wonder  and  of  charm  the 
three  brothers  passed  many  happy  days 
under  the  guidance  of  their  wise  mother. 
"Through  life,"  says  one  of  his  admir- 
ers, "Victor  only  loved  a  garden  where 


birds,  flowers,  and  trees  were  left  to  their 
own  devices."  Victor  always  called  this 
garden  of  the  Feuillantines  one  of  the 
teachers  of  his  youth. — New  York  Times 
Saturday  Review, 


THE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY:   ITS  PURPOSES  AND 

POSSIBILITIES. 

By  WnxiAM  H.  Brbtt. 


Those  who  are  working  for  popular 
education  and  the  betterment  of  social 
conditions  are  again  indebted  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  who  includes  in 
his  last  annual  report  a  chapter  devoted 
to  the  statistics  of  public  libraries  in  the 
United  States.  The  rapid  and  greatly 
accelerating  growth  which  is  shown  to 
have  taken  place  since  the  report  of  five 
years  ago,  in  the  number  of  libraries  re- 
porting, the  number  of  volumes  which 
have  been  added,  and  the  work  the  li- 
braries are  accomplishing,  comes  as  a 
surprise  even  to  those  who  have  been 
most  interested  in  watching  the  develop- 
ment of  the  library  movement. 

In  view  of  this  evidence  of  material 
prosperity,  and  the  prominence  which 
has  in  the  past  few  years  been  gfiven 
to  the  public  library,  it  may  not  be  un- 
profitable for  us  to  consider  what  the 
public  library  of  the  present  day  stands 
for;  what  is  its  aim  and  purpose;  what 
the  place  it  holds  in  the  civic  life  of  this 
day,  that  cities  should  so  readily  assume 
its  support ;  what  the  meaning  of  the  op- 
portunity it  holds  which  makes  it  appeal 
so  forcefully  to  the  philanthropist,  not 
only  as  a  means  of  enriching  the  daily 
life  of  the  people,  but  of  giving  to  the 
student  the  means  of  making  individual 
research,  by  furnishing  the  rare  and  cost- 
ly collections  which  are  necessary  for 
such  work ;  in  short,  to  consider  to  what 
the  public  library  has  already  attained, 
and  to  discover,  if  we  can,  to  what  larger 
things  the  spirit  which  has  been  moving 
so  mightily  in  these  latter  days  may  be 
leading  us. 

The  function  of  the  public  library  is  to 
supply  books,  for  purposes  of  both  enter- 
tainment and  information,  to  its  readers. 


It  aims  to  supply  the  best  books  to  the 
largest  number.  It  seeks  not  only  to 
supply  the  needs  of  the  individual  reader, 
but  to  supplement  all  other  educational 
forces  of  the  city  and  to  aid  any  eflFort 
which  is  made  for  its  good.  In  its  edu- 
cational work,  the  city  library  of  to-day 
parallels  the  schools,  from  the  kinder- 
garten to  the  university,  and  goes  beyond 
the  latter  in  its  services  to  the  advanced 
student  and  investigator. 

The  children's  rooms  in  our  libraries 
know  no  age  limit,  and  welcome  the 
youngest  children  that  are  able  to  use 
books,  or  even  to  enjoy  pictures;  show- 
ing them  that  a  book  may  be  to  them 
a  source  of  delight,  rather  than  a  task, 
and  soliciting  their  interest  in  its  proper 
care  and  handling.  Each  important  sub- 
ject, as  history,  biography,  travel,  science, 
poetry,  and  even  political  science,  ethics, 
and  religion,  is  represented  by  books 
suitable  for  younger  readers;  and  this 
collection  is  catalogued,  classified,  num- 
bered, and  arranged  in  a  manner  similar 
to  that  of  the  main  collection.  If  in  ad- 
dition to  this,  as  is  often  the  case,  the 
holders  of  juvenile  membership  cards  are 
allowed  to  use  the  main  collection,  when 
the  time  arrives  that  their  membership 
is  transferred  to  the  general  circulating 
department,  they  are  not  coming  upon  un- 
known ground,  but  are  entering  a  terri- 
tory with  which  they  may  have  already 
made  themselves  acquainted,  and  in 
which  they  will  find  familiar  landmarks 
and  guides.  The  curricula  of  the  public 
schools  are  carefully  studied,  and  books 
which  will  aid  the  pupil  in  enlarging  the 
subject,  broadening  his  horizon,  and 
deepening  his  interest,  are  plentifully  sup- 
plied— the  books  recommended  for   col- 
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lateral  reading  being,  of  course,  included 
in  the  number. 

The  education  of  the  individual  in  the 
schools  and  beyond,  is  comprised  in  three 
periods,  as  follows: 

First:  That  of  acquisition  alone,  in 
which  the  text  books  are  descriptive,  lit- 
tle more  than  statements  of  fact,  and  the 
work  mainly  that  of  memory. 

Second :  That  of  comparison,  in  which 
truths  and  facts  are  placed  in  relation 
to  each  other  and  interpreted;  the  work 
of  the  reason  and  of  judgment.  The 
two  are  not  separated  by  a  definite  line, 
the  work  of  acquiring  knowledge  going 
on  still  in  the  second  stage. 

Third:  That  of  investigation  and 
original  research,  whether  under  the  aus- 
pices of  an  institution,  or  independently. 
In  this  the  student  uses  the  knowledge 
already  acquired  as  stepping-stones  to 
discovery  in   realms   still   unknown. 

In  the  first  stage  the  library  is  of  value 
by  broadening  and  presenting  in  a  more 
attractive  way  the  facts  of  the  text  books. 
As  the  pupil  passes  gradually  into  the 
second  stage,  of  comparison  and  inter- 
pretation, the  value  of  the  library  be- 
comes greater,  and  its  use  essential  to 
any  full  understanding  of  the  relations 
of  the  subjects  under  consideration.  For 
work  in  the  third  stage  the  library,  the 
storehouse  of  all  human  knowledge,  is  in- 
dispensable. He  who  would  reach  out 
and  pluck  treasures  from  the  unknown  m 
any  field,  must  first  master  and  plant  him- 
self firmly  upon  that  which  is  known. 
Dr.  Oilman,  in  describing  the  function 
of  a  university  in  conserving  knowledge 
and  promoting  investigation,  has  happily 
said  that  "Libraries  and  museums  are 
the  dwelling  places  of  universities." 

While  the  library  is  thus  the  handmaid 
and  helper  of  the  school  throughout  the 
entire  course,  and  is  the  workshop  of  the 
advanced  student,  the  investigator  and 
explorer,  it  has  a  function  of  even  greacer 
importance  for  those  whose  oooortunities 
for  education  do  not  go  beyond  the  pub- 
lic schools,  and  a  function  which  no  other 
institution  can  so  well  perform;  that  is. 
to  continue  the  education  for  good  citi- 
zenship that  is  begun  in  the  public 
schools.  To  the  large  number — to  the 
great  majority  of  our  boys  and  girls — 
who  leave  school  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
or  fifteen,  when  they  are  just  ready  to 


enter  the  high  school,  whose  work  in 
school  has  been  largely  that  of  learning 
the  art  of  reading  and  of  storing  their 
memories  with  elementary  knowledge, 
whose  work  has  been  almost  entirely  in 
the  first  stage  of  education — to  these  the 
pubUc  library  must  be  high  school,  col- 
lege, university;  it  must  give  to  them 
the  only  opportunity  they  are  likely  to 
have  of  broadening  and  increasing  their 
knowledge,  of  properly  relating  and  in- 
terpreting the  facts  of  nature  and  of  life, 
and  making  their  knowledge  a  consistent 
whole  instead  of  a  mere  collection  of  iso- 
lated facts.  This  is  an  additional  and  stilF 
more  weighty  reason  for  training  children 
in  the  use  of  the  library  from  their 
earliest  schooldays ;  as,  in  addition  to  its- 
immediate  advantage  in  their  school 
work,  it  will  make  them  acquainted  with 
that  institution  which  must  be  their  main« 
reliance  in  continuing  their  education  be- 
yond the  period  of  their  school  life ;  and 
having  once  tested  its  usefulness  in  an- 
swering the  questions  of  the  schoolroom,, 
they  will  more  readily  turn  to  it  for  as- 
sistance when  confronted  by  the  larger 
problems  of  life. 

The   library  is  in  touch  with    every 
phase  and  interest  of  human   life,  and 
may  be  helpful  in  all.    To  the  man  or 
woman  who  is  merely  breadwinner  or 
homemaker,   it  oflFers   practical   sugges- 
tion and   helpful  information   from   its 
store  of  books  on  the  various  arts  and 
handicrafts.     In   addition   to  the   many 
books  on  practical  matters  which  are  of 
general  interest  and  in  demand  always, 
and  everywhere,  every  library  should  con- 
sider the  business  interests  peculiar  to* 
its   location — as   shipbuilding,   manufac- 
tures,  mining,   agriculture — and   should 
provide   itself   with   the  best   literature 
upon  these  subjects,  to  the  great  practical 
benefit  of  those  engaged  in  these  occupa- 
tions.    It  is  a  fact  that  certain  towns  in- 
this  country  which  have  good  technical 
libraries  have  attained  pre-eminence  in 
certain  manufacturing  industries,  largely 
due,  I  believe,  to  the  fact  that  the  library^ 
had  quietly,  year  after  year,  supplied  to 
the  workman  the  best  books  upon  his 
special  work,  and  thus  enabled  him  to 
come  to  his  daily  task  with  more  exact 
information    and    with    greater    intelli- 
gence ;  and  in  this  way  the  libraries  have 
yielded  to  their  cities  direct  financial  re- 
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turns  for  the  outlay.  It  is  a  fact  also,  to 
which  the  records  of  public  libraries  gen- 
erally will  bear  witness,  that  books  on 
house-building,  home-making,  the  care  of 
children  and  of  the  sick,  the  household 
arts  and  elegancies,  are  in  large  and  con- 
stant demand ;  and  while  it  is  not  possi- 
ble to  measure  the  results  of  their  use, 
it  is  fair  to  assume  that  they  are  doing 
a  great  deal  toward  the  making  of  more 
comfortable  and  happy  homes.  The 
tendency  of  the  reading  habit  is 
toward  economy  and  thrift.  A  taste 
for  books  restrains  from  unprofitable, 
expensive,  and  harmful  amuse- 
ments, and  arouses  interest  in  the  things 
that  are  better  worth  while.  The  read- 
ing of  books  for  entertainment  merely, 
within  reasonable  bounds,  is  a  pleasure 
which  is  followed  by  no  disagreeable  rec- 
ollections. 

The  library  is  not  only  a  direct  aid  in 
the  arts  of  life  to  the  individual,  but  is 
also  helpful  in  public  affairs.  The  peda- 
gogical department  of  a  city  library  is 
the  library  of  city  school  teachers,  and 
their  use  of  it  renders  it  exceedingly  valu- 
able to  the  work  of  the  schools.  That 
department  which  deals  with  public  ques- 
tions— such  as  highways,  sewers,  light- 
ing, car  service,  police,  sanitary  and  fire 
protection — is  a  practical  library  of  in- 
formation for  the  municipal  authorities 
upon  subjects  that  arc  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  city; 
and  also  gives  to  the  private  citizen  an 
opportunity  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the 
conduct  of  city  afiPairs.  Indeed,  there  is 
no  phase  of  the  work  of  the  library  which 
is  of  such  importance  as  that  of  afford- 
ing to  all  of  our  citizens,  and  to  the  boys 
and  girls  who  are  preparing  for  citizen- 
ship, an  opportunity  to  fit  themselves  for 
their  civic  duties.  An  American  citizen 
is  called  upon  to  express,  at  the  voting 
booth  and  elsewhere,  an  opinion  not  only 
upon  municipal  questions  of  vital  im- 
portance, but.  in  the  wider  realm  of  state 
and  national  politics,  he  must  decide  upon 
questions  of  foreign  policy,  upon  great 
economic  problems  upon  which  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country  largely  depends, 
which  are  complex  and  difficult  and 
should  have  careful  study.  The  depart- 
ments of  sociology  and  history  should  be 
of  great  value  to  the  thoughtful  citizen. 
While  the  public  library  cannot  lend  it- 


self to  the  propaganda  of  any  particular 
school  of  opinion,  it  is  the  arena  into 
which  all  opinions  worthy  of  considera- 
tion may  enter  with  the  assurance  of 
fair  presentation.  The  public  library  has 
already  become  an  important  factor  in  the 
political  education  of  our  citizens,  and 
there  are  wonderful  possibilities  for 
greater  development  along  this  same  line. 
Thus  far  I  have  only  spoken  of  the 
economics  and  social  value  of  the  library 
as  an  aid  to  the  citizen  and  the  city  in 
material  interest  and  in  civic  duties.  But 
beyond  this  is  its  use  in  the  enlarging,, 
the  uplifting,  the  sweetening  of  the  in- 
dividual life.  I  need  not  argue  this ;  we 
all  recognize  the  value  of  good  books  to 
the  human  soul — of  the  opportunity  they 
give  us  of  communion  with  the  masters, 
of  realizing  the  permanent,  the  eternal, 
the  worthy.     Wordsworth  has  said : 

"There  is 
One  great  society  on  earth. 
The  noble  living  and  the  noble  dead." 

It  is  not  g^ven  to  many  of  us  to  ccxmnune 
familiarly  in  the  flesh  with  those  who 
are  recognized  as  standing  pre-eminently 
above  their  fellows;  but  we  may  from 
the  shelves  of  our  library  choose  at  will 
our  intimate  companions  from  the  great- 
est and  noblest  of  all  time,  and  we  may 
in  the  solitude  of  our  own  rooms  com- 
mune with  them  as  with  familiar  friends. 
A  great  man  once  said : 

"But  when  evening  falls  I  go  home 
and  enter  my  study.  On  the  threshold 
I  lay  aside  my  country  garments,  soiled 
with  mire,  and  array  myself  in  courtly 
garb.  Thus  attired  I  make  my  entrance 
into  the  ancient  courts  of  men  of  old, 
where  they  receive  me  with  love,  and 
where  I  feed  upon  the  food  which  only 
is  mv  own  and  for  which  I  was  bom. 
For  four  hours*  space  I  feel  no  annoy- 
ance, forget  all  care;  poverty  can  not 
frighten,  nor  death  appall  me." 

This  realm  is  the  heritage  of  us  all; 
but  for  many  of  us,  for  most  of  us,  in- 
deed, the  only  way  to  approach  lies 
through  the  open  alcoves  of  the  public 
library. 

So  far  as  the  public  library  lies  paral- 
lel to  the  primary  and  secondary  work 
in  our  schools,  it  receives  its  support 
in  the  same  way  and  for  the  same  rea- 
son; namely,  that  it  is  educating  the 
younger  generation  for  the  duties  of  citi- 
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zenship.  The  same  claim  may  fairly  be 
made  for  all  library  work,  on  the  ground 
that  whatever  helps  a  man  to  do  his 
work  more  ably  and  honestly,  and  to  earn 
a  better  living  for  his  family — whatever 
enables  a  woman  to  make  a  home  in 
which  grace  and  comfort  and  elegance 
shall  be  more  abundant — and  whatever 
instructs  them  both  as  to  their  social 
relations  and  civic  duties,  is  beneficial 
to  the  state.  And  the  same  may  be 
said  with  almost  equal  truth  of  the  range 
of  library  work  which  is  general  and 
popular;  for  whatever  makes  a  man  bet- 
ter informed,  broader  in  his  views,  and 
contributes  to  his  happiness  and  content- 
ment, will  tend  to  make  him  a  better  citi- 
zen. The  city  which  spends  thirty  dollars 
a  year  on  the  elementary  education  of 
each  of  its  school  children  can  well  afford 
to  spend  one  dollar  per  year  for  each  in 
support  of  a  library  to  enable  them  to 
continue  their  education. 

It  is  only  when  we  come  to  that  higher 
range  of  library  work  which  meets  the 
needs  of  advanced  students  aad  origi- 
nal investigators,  which  involves  the  pur- 
chase of  expensive  collections  to  be  used 
by  comparatively  few  people,  that  a  prac- 
tical question  arises  as  to  how  far  the 
municipal  tax-supported  library  should 
go.  I  said  a  practical  question,  for  there 
can  hardly  be  a  doubt  as  to  the  right  of 
providing  for  higher  education  at  public 
expense.  We  have  in  its  favor  the  au- 
thoritative opinion  of  the  fathers  of  the 
Republic,  and  of  some  of  its  greatest 
statesmen,  from  Washington  to  Edward 
Everett.  We  have  precedent  in  the  great 
state  universities,  which,  under  the  fos- 
tering care  of  the  state  and  by  its  sup- 
port, are  doing  a  wonderful  educational 
work.  But  with  the  municipality  it  is 
not  a  question  of  theoretical  right,  but  of 
ways  and  means.  Our  city  libraries  are 
usually  supported  by  taxation,  and  re- 
ceive only  a  small  fraction  of  the  amount 
levied  for  municipal  purposes.  In  one 
city  with  whose  work  I  am  familiar,  and 
which  received  rather  a  larger  part  of 
the  levy  than  in  most  cities,  this  propor- 
tion of  the  municipal  levy  devoted  to  the 
library  is  about  one  and  one-half  per  cent 
of  the  whole.  This  proportion  seems 
small ;  but  in  the  great  pressure  for  im- 
provements which  are  essential  to  the 
growth  of  the  city,  and  for  protection. 


and  with  a  burden  of  taxation  already 
heavy,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  any  ccm- 
siderable  increase  can  fairly  be  made  in 
the  levy  for  library  purposes.  This  is 
the  condition  in  most  of  our  rapidly 
growing  cities.  And  in  most  of  them 
the  demand  for  books  to  be  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  school  work,  or  of  im- 
mediate value  along  the  other  lines  I  have 
indicated,  is  much  greater  than  can  be 
met.  In  this  condition  it  is  difficult  for 
the  public  library  to  devote  any  consid- 
erable part  of  its  funds  to  the  purchase 
of  books  for  the  use  of  advanced  stu- 
dents ;  although  it  may  recognize  clearly 
the  value  of  such  work,  and  may  see 
that  it  does  ultimately  yield  benefits  to 
the  community. 

The  need  of  adequate  housing  for 
libraries,  of  buildings  which  shall  be 
convenient  and  dignified  and  beautiful, 
and  which  shall  be  built  amply  enough  to 
supply  the  wants  of  future  generations, 
is  being  met  by  state  and  municipal  ap- 
propriations and  by  magnificent  private 
gifts.  During  the  year  ending  July  i, 
1901,  about  $19,000,000  was  given  to  the 
libraries  of  the  United  States,  of  which 
sum  the  larger  part  was  given  expressly 
for  the  erection  of  buildings.  With  this 
want  supplied  comes  the  need  of  larger 
collections  of  books ;  a  need  which,  when 
it  is  fully  understood,  we  may  hope  to 
see  met  by  endowments  for  the  definite 
purpose  of  supplying  book  funds.  The 
building  logically  comes  first;  for,  un- 
less a  library  has  a  home  which  is  com- 
modious and  convenient  and  reasonably 
secure  from  loss  by  fire,  it  cannot  hope 
for  any  considerable  addition  to  its  collec- 
tions by  gifts.  If  it  is  fortunate  enough 
to  have  a  building  which  is  not  only 
ample  and  safe,  but  beautiful  and  digni- 
fied, its  attraction  for  the  donor  is  still 
greater.  After  the  building  is  supplied, 
the  most  urgent  need  is  for  more  books, 
for  larger  collections,  both  for  the  special 
student  and  for  popular  use.  The  noble 
gifts  which  have  been  made  within  the 
past  few  years  give  us  reason  to  hope 
that  when  these  needs  of  the  library  are 
understood,  they  will  be  met  in  the  same 
generous  way. 

A  study  of  the  reports  of  our  city 
libraries  from  year  to  year  shows  that 
the  collections  are  not  being  increased 
as  largely  as  is  necessary  to  do  the  work 
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which  should  be  done,  owing  to  lack 
of  funds ;  and  the  testimony  of  librarians 
in  public  libraries  generally  will  be  that 
the  demands  upon  their  libraries  are 
much  greater  than  they  can  meet.  An 
adequate  supply  of  books  is  of  no  less 
importance  than  a  noble  building.  And 
this  is  a  perennial  need;  it  cannot  be 
met  sufficiently  by  a  single  gift,  but  rather 
by  vested  funds  which  shall  provide  for 


additions  regularly  from  year  to  year. 
Side  by  side  with  the  name  of  him  who 
provided  the  building  will  be  the  name  of 
him  who  endows  the  institution  with 
ample  book  funds,  and  thus  continuously 
and  cumulatively  increases  its  education- 
al power,  its  influence  for  social  better- 
ment, for  generation  after  generation  of 
readers  in  all  the  years  to  come. — The 
Dial. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  WOMEN  TEACHERS.* 


The  headlight  of  the  locomotive  moves 
no  faster  than  the  red  light  on  the  rear 
platform,  though  <me  is  a  glorious  an- 
nouncement of  the  approaching  train  and 
the  other  a  faint  and  weird  acknowledg- 
ment that  the  train  has  not  gotten  beyond 
that  point.  The  headlight  is  always  in 
touch  with  the  red  light.  The  one  is  as 
important  to  the  safety  of  a  train  as  the 
other.  It  is  as  serious  a  matter  to  be 
telescoped  as  to  telescope.  Of  course 
there  is  more  poetry  in  lighting  the  re- 
flector than  the  lantern,  but  it  is  no  more 
important. 

Every  invention  and  discovery  affects 
the  social  system,  and  the  more  intense 
the  progress,  the  more  sensitive  is  the 
whole  social  organism.  The  spider  spins 
the  thread  and  coils  it  before  he  spreads 
it  out  as  a  web,  and  it  is  always  a  part 
of  himself.  He  is  strongest  when  he  is 
at  its  center,  for  he  feels  the  slightest 
wavering  motion  of  the  outmost  thread. 
There  is  nothing  accidental  in  a  system. 
It  is  always  spun  and  coiled  within  some 
central  thought,  and  more  and  more  the 
educational  system  is  to  be  the  center  of 
American  life.  When  the  system  is  uni- 
versal from  the  rural  and  elementary 
schools  through  the  secondary  school  and 
the  State  university  to  the  one  worthy 
National  university,  then  American  life, 
domestic,  social,  industrial  and  commer- 
cial, wUl  be  spun  and  coiled  within  the 
school,  and  spread  out  as  a  web  of  elab- 
orate and  perfect  social  order,  with  the 
educational  ideal  at  the  center.  The 
university  commencement,  with  its  hoods 


and  gowns,  is  no  more  important  than 
the  morning  when  the  poorest  little 
urchin  creeps  timidly  into  the  sub- 
primary  school  of  the  slums.  A  Mar- 
coni catching  the  faintest  flutter  of  a  sig- 
nal shot  out  over  a  wireless  sea  is  of  less 
significance  than  the  six-year-old  child 
in  sc»ne  primary  schoolroom  today  who 
will  give  the  world  some  invention  as  far 
beyond  Marconi's  as  his  is  beyond  Cyrus 
W.  Field's  serpentine  cable.  There  are 
a  thousandfold  more  wonderful  things  in 
germ  in  the  elementary  schools  of  today 
than  are  being  discovered  by  all  the  men 
in  the  laboratories  of  the  world. 

If,  as  Loeb  says,  death  is  a  germ  and 
not  decay,  and  if  that  death-germ  can 
be,  and  must  be,  sterilized  in  the  embryo, 
then  the  elementary  school  teacher  has  a 
thousandfold  greater  responsibility,  both 
for  the  life  and  the  death-germs,  intel- 
lectual, moral  and  physical,  than  has  the 
university  expert. 

The  teacher  is  at  the  center  of  the 
great  social  network,  and  the  faintest 
wavering  of  the  outmost  thread  of  the 
social  web  touches  her  sensitive  soul  with 
a  warning  of  new  responsibilities. 

Every  advance  in  the  social,  industrial 
and  commercial  system  intensifies  educa- 
tion. The  ideal  for  generations  was  a 
seven  years'  apprenticeship  at  a  trade  in 
which  a  man  worked  all  his  life.  Later 
it  was  a  four  years'  apprenticeship,  with 
less  certainty  that  he  would  stick  to  his 
trade.  Now  it  is  a  convenience  which 
one  heeds  or  not  as  he  chooses.  In  Bos- 
ton within  fifteen  years  there  were  horse- 


^AdOrest  by  A.  E.  Wlnshlp,  of  Boston,  before  the  Chicago  Teachert*  Federation,  Februarj  16, 1902. 
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cars  threading  the  streets  and  suburbs. 
Men  handled  the  lines  and  brakes  who 
were  not  highly  educated,  who  had  not 
learned  a  trade.  About  that  time  came 
the  introduction  of  the  trolley,  and  these 
horse-car  drivers  were  invited  to  go  to  an 
evening  school,  provided  by  the  corpora- 
tion, and  study  electricity,  and  most  of 
these  men  were  able  to  learn  how  to  take 
the  motor  end  of  the  car.  During  the 
past  year  there  has  been  introduced  a 
most  intricate  third-rail  elevated  subway 
department,  with  a  new  and  highly  com- 
plicated system  of  signals.  An  evening 
school  was  at  once  established,  and  the 
trolley  motormen  were  invited  toleam  the 
new  system  and  operate  it.  Now  there 
are  men  handling  a  very  diiiicult  and 
highly  specialized  electrical  system  who 
were  horse-car  drivers  fifteen  years  ago. 
This  is  merely  a  sample. 

When  the  great  strike  was  on  in  the 
steel  mills  last  summer,  the  management 
did  not  try  to  break  the  strike  by  starting 
the  mills,  but  they  devoted  themselves  to 
educating  men  who  had  been  in  inferior 
positions  so  that  they  could  take  the 
places  of  high-priced  specialists,  and  in 
three  months  or  thereabouts  they  would 
have  had  men  ready  to  do  the  work  skill- 
fully. This  effectually  and  promptly 
broke  the  strike. 

The  schools  are  to  train  young  people 
to  be  sufficiently  vigorous,  poised  and 
alert  to  adapt  themselves  to  whatever 
comes  their  way  in  the  matter  of  promo- 
tion. No  one  can  imagine  what  a  young 
man  may  be  called  upon  to  do  ten  years 
after  he  enters  upon  the  work  of  life. 

This,  then,  is  the  situation :  A  marvel- 
ous pace  in  American  progress;  the 
schools  preparing  those  who  are  intensi- 
fying this  progress ;  a  demand  for  greater 
vigor,  better  poise  and  a  higher  degree 
of  alert  adaptability  to  intricate  industrial 
and  commercial  conditions. 

All  our  young  people  are  in  school 
eight  years  for  an  elementary  prepara- 
tion for  the  great  race  upon  which  they 
enter.  One-third  of  these  take  two,  three 
or  four  years  of  advanced  work  that  they 
may  have  special  preparation  for  the 
struggle  for  success,  and  fully  a  third  of 
these  latter  take  four  years  more  for 
scholarly  advantages  in  the  keenest  of 
these  contests. 

Most  of  those  who  take  only  the  eight 


years*  elementary  course  must  be  content 
therewith  because  they  are  unable,  or 
think  they  are  unable,  to  get  any  more  or 
better  education.  Two-thirds  of  the  suc- 
cesses of  life,  social,  industrial  and  com- 
mercial, will  come  to  the  one-ninth  who 
spend  more  than  ten  or  twelve  years  in 
school.  Nine-tenths  of  all  the  successes 
will  come  to  the  one-third  who  spend 
more  than  eight  years  in  school.  The 
great  mission  of  American  educators  is, 
then,  two- fold:  first,  the  inspiration  of 
as  many  as  possible  of  the  two-thirds  to 
extend  their  school  course;  and  seccmd, 
to  give  to  each  child  in  this  two-thirds 
the  noblest  possible  preparation  for  in- 
creasing the  chances  of  his  success  in  life 
with  the  limited  educaticm  that  he  has. 

Regarding  these  children  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools,  more  than  95  per  cent  of 
the  teaching  in  cities  and  large  towns  is 
done  by  women,  and  more  than  95  per 
cent  of  the  administration  and  leadership 
is  by  men.  In  school  boards,  in  super- 
vision, in  making  courses  of  study,  in  the 
selection  of  school  books,  in  deciding 
upon  the  length  of  the  term  and  of  the 
day,  in  establishing  rules,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  educational  associations,  and  in 
the  selection  of  teachers,  men  have  95 
per  cent  of  the  influence.*  What  does  this 
signify? 

In  the  first  place,  it  does  not  signify 
that  woman  is  to  be  advanced  by  the  re- 
tirement of  man.  It  will  be  a  calamity 
to  women  as  well  as  to  men,  to  the  coun- 
try as  well  as  to  the  child,  if  men  lose 
absolute  influence  to  any  degree.  There 
is  abundant  honor  for  all  in  the  grand 
and  glorious  conquests  of  scholarship 
and  character  foreshadowed  in  the  revo- 
lution for  which  I  plead.  Nor  do  I  plead 
for  the  rights  of  woman.  The  rights  are 
those  of  our  country  and  of  the  child. 

Why  do  the  women  have  less  than  5 
per  cent  of  leadership  and  more  than  95 
per  cent  of  labor?  Because  women  are 
supposed  to  be  specially  adapted  to  obedi- 
ence— as  per  the  marriage  vow — ^to  the 
execution  of  details,  and  to  other  phases 
of  service,  and  because  they  are  not  sup- 
posed to  have  the  wisdom,  the  discretion, 
the  energy,  to  plan  and  to  administer. 

Who  have  formed  this  judgment  upon 
which  rests  the  decision  of  5  per  cent  of 
leadership  and  95  per  cent  of  labor  for 
women  ?    Why,  the  men,  of  course.    The 
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5  per  cent  men  have  done  the  thinking  for 
the  95  per  cent  women.  To  say  the  least, 
the  situation  is  highly  intet-esting — ^to 
the  women.  If  the  judgment  of  the  men 
regarding  the  judgment  of  the  men  con- 
cerning the  lack  of  wisdom,  discretion 
and  energy  of  women  is  correct,  then 
some  interesting  questions  arise. 

What  reasons  do  the  men  assign  for 
their  estimate  of  women?  They  have 
given  no  specific  reasons.  They  assume 
it.  They  do,  however,  say  that  there 
should  be  a  larger  percentage  of  men 
teachers  because  boys  need  the  masculine 
mind;  that  is,  the  masculine  mind  says 
that  boys  need  the  masculine  mind.  I 
have  been  guilty  of  saying  that  myself. 
It  is  refreshing  to  a  man  to  say  it.  Now 
I  decline  to  accept  it  without  some  other 
evidence  than  a  man's  luxury  of  thus 
glorifying  himself.  In  the  meantime, 
while  men  are  preparing  their  case,  one 
proposition  may  be  considered. 

If  boys  do  need  the  masculine  mind, 
then  they  should  have  all  they  need  of  it. 
If  they  need  it  at  all,  they  need  it  from 
eleven  years  of  age  upward,  and  it  is  a 
national  disgrace  and  a  crime  against 
humanity  that  95  per  cent  of  the  teaching 
in  elementary  grades  is  by  women.  If 
this  assumption  is  true,  then  the  men 
should  teach  the  boys,  and  the  women 
should  do  the  overseeing.  There  is  no 
argument  in  the  masculine  mind  idea  that 
accounts  for  the  women's  having  but  5 
per  cent  of  influence. 

It  may  be  that  boys  reverence  leader- 
ship and  not  masculinity.  A  child  study 
enthusiast  gave  a  series  of  questions  to 
American  children,  one  of  which  was: 
"Who  is  your  highest  ideal  of  success, 
or,  whom  would  you  prefer  to  be  or  to 
have  been?"  Washington  or  Lincoln 
was  the  general  choice.  The  same  ques- 
tion in  England  brought  for  an  answer 
Queen  Victoria.  This  was  as  true  of 
boys  as  of  girls. 

Assuming,  then,  for  argument's  sake 
that  what  boys  reverence  is  leadership 
and  not  masculinity,  and  assuming,  which 
is  undoubtedly  true,  that  95  per  cent  of 
the  teaching  in  elementary  schools  will 
continue  to  be  done  by  women,  is  it  not  a 
logical  conclusion  that  women  should  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  be  leaders,  to 
reveal  to  the  boys  their  capability  of  lead- 


ership, and  opportunity  to  inspire  in  boys 
a  reverence  for  themselves  as  leaders  ? 

What  we  need  is  a  committee  to  make 
a  study  after  the  plan  of  the  Committee 
of  Ten  as  to  these  points : 

First.  Does  the  masculine  mind  need 
the  masculine  mind  or  merely  great  lead- 
ership? 

Second.  If  the  masculine  mind  rever- 
ences leadership,  how  can  the  95  per  cent 
of  their  teachers  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  reveal  the  power  of  leadership  or  to 
develop  greater  power? 

Of  course  such  a  committee  should 
consist  of  equal  proportions  of  men  and 
women.  It  would  be  cruel  to  suggest  that 
95  per  cent  should  be  women  on  the 
ground  that  95  per  cent  of  the  acquaint- 
ance with  schoolboys  is  feminine. 

While  we  await  the  appointment  of 
such  a  committee,  it  may  be  allowable  to 
make  a  few  unclassified  remarks. 

First.  The  time  has  gone  by — it  went 
with  the  passing  of  the  twentieth  century 
— when  it  makes  any  appreciable  differ- 
ence, primarily,  whether  one  be  a  man 
or  a  woman.  Prejudice  of  that  kind  got 
badly  sidetracked  in  crossing  the  bounda- 
ries between  the  centuries.  The  supreme 
court  of  Illinois  was  just  as  attentive  to 
the  women  representatives  of  the  Chicago 
Federation  of  Women  Teachers  as  it  was 
to  the  mighty  men  who  represented  the 
men  of  the  corporations. 

The  woman  who  represents  90  per  cent 
of  power  will  accomplish  more  in  the 
twentieth  century  than  the  man  who  rep- 
resents but  70  per  cent  of  power. 

Second.  Inactivity  does  not  breed  vig- 
or in  professional  or  public  life  any  more 
than  it  does  in  an  arm  that  is  carried  in  a 
sling.  Traditions,  prejudices  and  prac- 
tices have  sadly  promoted  inactivity  in 
school  women. .  If  women  teachers  are 
to  be  leaders,  if  boys  are  to  understand 
that  their  women  teachers  are  capable  of 
leadership,  then  they  must  lead  in  the 
same  arena  as  men.  They  must  lead 
among  men  and  not  merely  among 
women. 

Third.  The  men  will  not  intentionally 
and  gracefully  welcome  women  to  rank 
with  them  in  leadership.  That  would 
not  be  human  nature — ^man's  nature.  The 
public  has  seen  jackets  and  trousers  plan- 
ning and  directing,  bossing  and  drawing 
the  large  salaries  so  long  that  the  pre- 
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sumption  is  that  jackets  and  trousers  are 
entitled  to  these  luxuries,  and  the  burden 
of  proof  that  it  is  not  so  is  with  the  wom- 
en, and  this  is  no  easy  proposition. 

A  story  is  told  of  a  woman  in  the  Lon- 
don underground  railway  who  was  so 
fleshy  that  she  moved  slowly,  and  she 
had  an  infirmity  which  required  her  to 
get  out  backwards,  and  each  time  when 
she  got  about  half  way  out,  the  guard, 
supposing  that  she  was  trying  to  get  in, 
gave  her  a  boost  and  shut  the  door,  shout- 
ing, "All  aboard."  She  was  carried 
round  five  times.  Then,  instead  of  try- 
ing to  get  out,  she  stood  in  the  door  and 
made  the  guard  understand  that  she  pro- 
posed to  get  out,  and  he  must  stand  aside 
and  give  her  a  chance.  Isn't  it  about  time 
that  the  95  per  cent  of  the  teachers  of  70 
per  cent  of  all  the  children  of  America 
should  say  to  the  men  who  have  hustled 
them  off  the  platform  for  so  many  years, 
that  it  is  time  to  hold  the  train  till  they 
are  on  the  platform? 

Fourth.  There  is  to  be  an  educational 
awakening  akin  to  a  revolution,  and  as 
a  result  there  will  be  for  teachers  a  high- 
er social  recognition,  adequate  salaries, 
and  a  substantial  pension  plan.  The  pro- 
fession, and  the  country  behind  the  pro- 
fession, suffer  more  than  is  suspected 
from  the  fact  that  the  teachers  of  i^er- 
ica's  children  have  limitaticMis  to  their 
efficiency,  which  must  be  removed  before 
they  can  be  the  leaders  that  the  young 
people  of  the  twentieth  century  need. 
There  must  be  an  end,  a  speedy  end,  to 
the  habit  of  joking  in  prose  and  verse 
about  the  schoolmaster  and  the  school- 
ma'am.  We  had  hoped  that  Nicholas 
Nickleby  had  gone  to  his  long  rest,  when 
lo  and  behold,  "Emmy  Lou"  steps  before 
the  footlights  hand  in  hand  with  the 
"Tragedy  of  the  Kindergarten,"  much  to 
the  humiliation  of  the  profession. 

There  are,  and  there  will  always  be, 
weaklings  in  the  schoolroom  as  in  all 
other  spheres  of  life,  but  it  is  a  crime 
against  the  children  and  against  our  coun- 
try to  hold  up  to  ridicule  the  whole  pro- 
fession because  among  the  third  of  a 
million  teachers — one-half  of  whom  re- 
ceive less  than  75  cents  a  day  for  their 
year's  work — there  are  those  whom  a 
caricaturist  can  make  appear  ridiculous. 
In  all  of  the  third  of  a  million  teachers 
there  is  scarcely  one  who  does  not  regis- 


ter some  evidence  of  noble  devotion  and 
genuine  affection  for  the  children,  apd 
many  of  these  are  among  the  noblest  of 
the  world's  workers.  The  educaticmal 
papers,  some  of  them,  recognize  this 
noble  service  and  endeavor  to  glorify 
teachers,  but  almost  every  magazine 
writer  and  contributor  to  other  periodic- 
als think  it  only  clever  to  ridicule  "Eng- 
lish as  she  is  taught,"  and  to  magnify 
as  absurdly  as  their  ingenuity  can  sug- 
gest the  frailties  of  the  profession.  There 
are  vast  numbers  of  noble  women  who 
will  not  teach  school  simply  because  they 
will  not  join  the  ranks  of  those  who  are 
so  universally  humiliated.  This  will  cease 
as  the  twentieth  century  advances.  Be- 
yond this  negative  social  advantage  there 
will  be  positive  social  improvement  for 
teachers,  notably  for  women. 

With  the  twentieth  century  there  will 
also  be  adequate  salaries,  especially  for 
women  teachers.  I  say  adequate  and  not 
merely  higher  salaries.  Massachusetts 
ranks  high  in  matter  of  salaries.  Prac- 
tically she  leads  the  procession  of  States 
in  this  regard,  and  yet  outside  of  Boston, 
and  five  cities  and  towns  nearby,  she  pays 
her  women  teachers  less  than  $1.75  a  day 
by  the  year.  In  most  of  these  communi- 
ties a  nurse  gets  $3  a  day  and  board,  a 
dressmaker  receives  the  same,  and  the 
woman  who  scrubs  floors  or  does  wash- 
ing gets  $1.50.  The  woman  teacher  can- 
not occupy  the  position  which  is  indis- 
pensable to  her  leadership  of  children  on 
about  half  the  wages  of  the  dressmaker 
and  nurse. 

At  least  one-third  of  the  teachers  of 
Massachusetts,  despite  her  leadership  in 
salaries,  receive  only  about  $1  a  day,  by 
the  year!  State  Superintendent  N.  C. 
Schaeffer,  of  Pennsylvania,  recently 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  that 
State  there  were  several  counties  in  which 
the  teachers  are  paid  less  on  the  average 
than  the  county  spends  for  each  of  its 
paupers. 

Not  less  important  than  the  adequate 
salary  is  some  pension  plan  that  ntakes 
provision  for  whoever  cannot  longer  do 
the  best  work  in  the  schoolroom. 

Finally,  woman,  who  has  suffered  most 
from  want  of  social  recognition,  from  in- 
adequate salary,  from  lack  of  a  pension 
plan,  is  likely  to  furnish  the  leaders  in 
the  revolution  that  will  bring  her  all  this. 
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In  any  revolution  those  who  suffer  most 
produce  the  leaders.  It  is  Jacob  Riis, 
who  suffered  unspeakable  anxiety  from 
lack  of  opportunity  and  means,  that  is 
leading  New  York  City  out  of  the  slums 
into  breathing  places  and  recreation  piers. 
It  is  Booker  T.  Washington,  bom  in  a 
floorless  cabin  and  toiling  a  friendless 
negro  in  a  mine,  who  leads  his  race  to 
higher  thinking  and  better  living.  So  it 
is  likely  to  be  women  who  will  lead  the 
woman  teacher  into  the  recognition,  the 
pecuniary  returns  and  the  provisions  for 
age  and  infirmities,  without  which  life 
cannot  be  satisfactory. 

Woman's  recognition  will  come  when 
she  achieves  something  worth  while.  Who 


of  Chicago  educators  has  had  the  most 
invitations  to  speak  before  large  audi- 
ences from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Missouri 
during  the  past  four  mc«iths?  It  is  not 
President  Harper,  the  prince  recipient  of 
royal  gifts,  nor  Professor  John  Dewey, 
the  ingenious  psychological  pedagog,  nor 
Arnold  Tompkins,  the  cihical  artist 
among  educators,  nor  Colonel  Parker,  the 
most  regal  of  educational  enthusiasts,  but 
rather  Margaret  Haley  and  Catherine 
Goggin,  whose  achievements  fascinate 
the  world.  When  two  grade  teachers 
stepped  forth  from  their  classes,  with 
their  writ  of  mandamus,  they  became 
leaders  worthy  a  place  beside  the  noblest 
of  the  land. — Journal  of  Education. 


WHY  CHILDREN   BREAK  DOWN   IN  SCHOOL. 

By  PHn«o  F.  Chasb, 
Berwyn,  111. 


Some  of  our  leading  journals  have 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  many 
school  children  are  crowded  forward  in 
their  studies  beyond  their  strength  and 
are  being  compelled  to  drc^  out  of  school. 
While  these  papers  state  a  good  many 
facts,  they  have  all  failed  to  give  the  cor- 
rect reason  for  the  failure  or  to  suggest 
a  remedy. 

Our  public  school  system  is  not  at  fault 
and  the  teacher  is  not  to  blame  if  the  child 
suffers  physical  collapse  while  trying  to 
keep  up  with  the  class.  The  trouble  is 
in  the  early  physical  development  of  the 
child  and  in  the  failure  to  build  a  firm 
foundaticwi  of  brain  and  nerve  energy 
upon  which  to  build  a  mental  superstruc- 
ture in  school  days.  The  tardy  develop- 
ment had  its  origin  in  babvhood,  and  dur- 
ing all  those  years  when  the  child  played 
round  the  house  before  it  had  reached  the 
school  age  its  physical  culture  was  neg- 
lected. To  try  to  educate  a  child  without 
any  physical  preparation  is  like  building 
a  house  upon  the  sand. 

All  that  babies  require  to  keep  them  in 
a  healthy,  growing  condition  is  food, 
sleep  and  exercise ;  their  exercise  is  just 
as  necessary  as  their  food  and  sleep.  To 
assimilate   their  food   and   have  restful 


sleep  they  must  have  exercise.  Many 
babies  begin  to  have  indigestion  as  soon 
as  they  change  from  mother's  milk  to  pre- 
pared food,  and  as  a  consequence  their 
brains  are  not  supplied  with  their  daily 
portion  of  rich  blood.  When  the  child's 
food  is  not  properly  assimilated  the  brain 
is  the  first  part  of  the  body  to  suffer. 
When  a  child's  brain  is  half  starved  on 
impoverished  blood  for  four  or  five  years 
in  infancy  you  have  reason  to  expect  the 
child  to  get  nervous  and  suffer  physical 
and  mental  collapse  in  school. 

Creeping  is  nature's  own  preventive  of 
indigestion  and  the  baby  should  not  be 
weaned  before  it  has  learned  to  creep. 
A  bloated  and  enlarged  stomach  is  the 
first  indication  that  the  baby  is  not  as- 
similating its  food.  Then  if  the  baby's 
appetite  is  increased  and  the  food  supply 
is  increased  malnutrition  will  soon  be  de- 
veloped. Nature  intended  that  all  babies 
should  creep  and  creeping  is  a  cure-all 
for  many  of  the  defects  and  deficiencies 
of  babies. 

Any  mother  who  has  raised  a  good 
sized  family  of  children  will  tell  you  that 
a  baby  who  is  a  lively  creeper  will  not 
have  a  hard  time  cutting  teeth.  A  lively 
creeper  is  always  a  good  digestor  and  a 
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good  sleeper  and  plenty  of  sleep  is  a 
preventive  of  nervousness  in  children. 

The  three  great  enemies  of  childhood 
are  indigestion,  malnutrition  and  retard- 
ed development. 

Hygiene  has  done  much  for  the  baby's 
relief,  but  hygiene  is  not  enough.  It 
needs  the  assistance  of  physical  culture 
during  the  period  of  infancy.  Infantile 
physical  culture  increases  the  digestive 
powers  of  the  child  so  that  the  child  gets 
more  and  better  brain  nourishment  from 
the  food  it  has  eaten  and  the  brain  is  de- 
veloped equally  with  the  rest  of  the  body. 
Nerve  energy  is  stored  up  in  the  cells  of 
the  brain  for  future  use  to  be  drawn  upon 
in  after  years  when  the  brain  is  heavily 
taxed  in  school. 

A  child  whose  stomach  is  bloated  from 
indigestion  should  not  be  allowed  to  enter 
the  kindergarten  or  the  public  school,  for 
educators  know  that  such  a  child  (unless 
cured)  will  eventually  suffqf  physical  col- 
lapse and  be  obliged  to  leave  school.  It 
would  be  better  to  ascertain  the  facts  by 
a  physical  examination  of  the  kindergar- 
ten applicant  and  keen  all  those  out  of 
the  public  schools  who  are  not  physically 
able  to  undertake  school  work.  Mal- 
nutrition is  easily  cured  at  three  or  four 


years  of  age  by  physical  culture  in  the 
home,  but  if  it  is  not  cured  in  its  incip- 
iency  it  will  result  in  a  retarded  develop- 
ment, in  which  case  it  is  much  more  diffi- 
cult to  effect  a  perfect  cure. 

In  some  of  our  large  cities  there  are 
laboratories  in  connection  with  the  public 
school  system.  .  These  are  under  the  di- 
rection of  competent  men,  usually  med- 
ical men.  All  school  children  are  exam- 
ined to  discover  physical  and  mental  ab- 
normalities, if  they  exist.  The  work  is- 
done  in  a  very  thorough  manner  and 
much  useful  information  has  been  added 
to  the  world's  knowledge  of  defective 
children. 

If  similar  facilities  could  be  secured 
where  little  children  under  the  school  age 
could  be  examined  and  where  their  par- 
ents could  learn  their  true  physical  con- 
dition and  also  be  instructed  in  proper 
methods  of  treatment,  many  of  the  minor 
defects  and  abnormalities  could  be  cor- 
rected during  the  period  of  infancy  and 
much  of  the  suffering  of  pupils  who  now 
break  down  in  school  could  be  avoided. 

The  capitalist  who  would  endow  such 
an  institution  as  this  at  the  f^-esent  time 
would  be  a  greater  benefactor  of  children 
than  if  he  endowed  a  college. 


THE  MISSION  OF  THE  KINDERGARTEN 

BY  SAXAH  L.  ARMOU). 

Sapenritor  of  the  Boston  Public  Schools. 


The  kindergarten  is  a  happy  place.  The 
children  love  to  be  present.  Whittier 
shows  us  the  old  school  tradition  when 
he  describes 

The  feet  that,  creeping  slow  to  school, 
Went  storming  out  to  playing. 

The  kindergarten  reveals  nothing  of  that 
tendency.  The  feet  of  the  children  come 
hurrying  to  the  kindergarten,  and  are 
slow  to  depart.  Faces  are  animated  and 
cheery,  voices  are  gentle^  and  the  room 
is  filled  with  sunshine. 

This  counts  for  much.  In  such  an  at- 
mosphere children  can  grow.  They  need 
the  cheer,  the  sympathy,  and  the  good 


will  in  the  schoolroom,  just  as  a  plant 
needs  sunshine.  Such  an  atmosphere  is^ 
absolutely  essential  to  the  normal  growth* 
of  child  life. 

Further,  the  kindergarten  maintains^ 
as  a  fundamental  principle,  that  growth? 
is  the  result  of  self-activity.  It  is  easy 
for  the  adult,  in  dealing  with  children,  in 
school  or  out,  to  assume  that  a  childl 
knows  a  thing  because  he  is  told.  As  a' 
matter  of  fact  he  knows  nothing  which  he 
has  not  learned  to  interpret  through  his 
own  doing.  A  child  left  alone  by  him- 
self makes  mimic  plays  in  which  he 
shadows  forth  the  life  which  he  is  striv- 
ing  to  understand. 
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See,  at  his  feet,  some  little  plan  or  chart. 
Some  fragment  from  his  dream  of  human 
life, 
Shaped  by  himself  with  newly-learned  art; 
A  wedding  or  a  festival, 
A  mourning  or  a  fimeral; 
And  this  hath  now  his  heart.  .   .   . 
As  if  his  whole  vocation 
Were  endless  imitation. 

The  plays,  the  games,  and  the  occupa- 
tions of  the  kindergarten  work  in  har- 
mony with  this  tendency  of  normal  child 
life,  and  through  them  the  children  learn 
the  full  meaning  of  the  life  about  them. 
The  kindergarten  opens  for  the  children 
tl5e  door  into  the  larger  life. 

To  the  casual  observer  these  plays  and 
games  stand  for  mere  entertainment; 
those  who  are  accustomed  to  study  child 
nature  realize  that  they  have  a  deeper 
function.  The  child  is,  indeed,  happily 
employed,  but  he  is  also  profitably  taught. 
He  becomes  familiar  with  the  work  of 
the  blacksmith,  the  farmer,  the  carpenter, 
the  miller;  he  recognizes  the  service  of 
the  father,  the  mother,  the  sister,  the 
brother  in  the  home;  his  little  fingers 
learn  to  weave,  to  sew,  to  build,  to  model 
the  gift  which  shall  show  to  the  home 
friends  that  he,  too,  wishes  to  contribute 
to  their  happiness.  Every  exercise  with 
the  gifts  and  occupations  yields  clearer 
vision  and  greater  skill  in  the  doing. 

Again,  the  children  in  the  kindergar- 
ten learn  how  to  work  together.  Each 
one  takes  his  part  in  the  plays  or  games, 
making  his  own  contribution  to  the  gen- 
eral good.     He  rejoices  in  the  victory 


which  another  achieves.  No  kindergar- 
ten game  is  satisfactory  unless  every  one 
takes  part.  In  the  outside  life,  in  the 
street,  in  the  home,  and,  sometimes,  in 
grown-up  society,  we  hear  the  expression, 
**Unless  I  can  be  head  I  shan't  play." 
There  is  no  trace  of  this  spirit  in  the  kin- 
dergarten. The  children  take  hold  of 
hands,  help  one  another,  and  rejoice  in 
the  good  fortune  that  falls  to  a  comrade, 
or  in  the  success  which  he  achieves.  An 
enterprise  or  institution  which  introduces 
this  spirit  into  the  public  schools,  and 
through  them  into  society,  should  be  un- 
hesitatingly pronounced  a  success. 

Nor  should  we  think  for  a  moment  that 
this  need  is  confined  to  the  children  of 
the  poor.  The  only  child  in  the  home  of 
luxury  needs  its  ministration  quite  as 
certainly  as  the  little  one  who  is  sur- 
rounded by  brothers  and  sisters  in  the 
home  where  self-sacrifice  and  devotion 
are  necessitated  by  the  daily  life.  No  one 
can  cheerfully,  bravely  and  wisely  take 
his  part  in  the  world  imless  he  knows 
something  of  the  work  and  interests  of 
others.  In  the  republic  each  citizen  must 
learn  how  to  put  himself  in  the  place  of 
his  neighbor,  that  he  may  justly  judge 
and  wisely  serve.  In  the  little  common- 
wealth of  the  kindergarten  the  children 
learn  to  measure  themselves  with  their 
peers ;  to  lend  a  hand  to  the  playfellow 
who  is  weak,  or  ignorant,  or  hurt;  and 
in  this  miniature  republic  they  are  receiv- 
ing their  first  instruction  in  citizenship. 
— Lay  Editorial  in  the  Chicago  Tribtme. 
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THE     EVOLUTION     OF     "THE     CHILDREN'S     HOUSE," 

BOSTON. 

By  M.  H.  BURGBSS. 


About  twenty-four  years  ago  one  of 
the  teachers  of  the  Dearborn  School  was 
much  troubled  over  the  enforced  absence 
of  some  of  her  pupils,  who  were  kept  at 
home  to  care  for  younger  brothers  and 
sisters.  She  saw  the  need  of  a  place 
where  young  children  whose  mothers 
were  obliged  to*  work  for  their  living 
could  be  cared  for  through  the  day.  Her 
desire  was  realized  in  the  establishment 
by  Mrs.  Shaw,  of  the  Albany  Street, 
Boston,  Day  Nursery,  which  became  not 
only  a  refuge  for  these  "day-homeless" 
children,  but  a  distinctly  educational  cen- 
ter. The  aim,  from  the  first,  was  to  give 
the  child  not  only  the  best  physical  care, 
but  to  consider  his  whole  nature.  To 
this  end  a  kindergarten  was  established 
for  all  those  of  kindergarten  age,  while 
the  younger  children,  under  the  care  of 
a  kindergartner,  divided  their  time  be- 
tween elementary  kindergarten,  free 
play,  and  sleep. 

A  strenuous  effort  was  made  to  edu- 
cate the  mothers  toward  constant  im- 
provement in  their  home-care  of  the  chil- 
dren. Visiting  in  the  homes,  and  giving 
counsel  to  the  mothers  as  they  came  to 
the  nursery  for  their  children,  have  al- 
ways been  an  important  part  of  the  ma- 
tron's work. 

The  neighborhood  and  the  need  were 
such  as  to  insure  rapid  growth  in  num- 
bers, and  very  soon  a  nursery  and  kin- 
dergarten caring  for  over  seventy  chil- 
dren each  day  filled  the  large  Davis  house 
on  Albany  and  Mall  streets. 

Soon  after  the  nursery  was  started, 
sewing  classes  for  the  older  girls  were 
held  on  Saturdays.  Occasional  courses 
of  lectures  on  practical  subjects  were 
given  to  the  mothers  by  physicians  and 
others.  This  was  the  nursery  of  twenty 
years  ago,  and  it  did  an  important  work ; 
but  because  the  work  was  full  of  life  its 
needs  grew;  and  because  where  Mrs. 
Shaw  gives  she  is  satisfied  with  nothing 


less  than  the  best  giving,  the  work  was 
expanded  to  meet  the  needs  and  came 
to  include  such  neighborhood  agencies  as 
manual  training  and  singing  classes,  lec- 
tures, meetings  for  social  enjoyment  and 
training,  etc. 

One  serious  defect  of  the  work  was 
the  short-lived  influence  over  the  children 
who,  after  brief  connection  with  the  nur- 
sery in  time  of  need,  were  lost  to  it  when 
that  need  ceased  or  when  school  age  ar- 
rived. Many  other  children  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, who  never  came  in  touch  with 
the  nursery  at  all,  had  meager  home  lives 
which  appealed  strongly  for  some  enrich- 
ment. 

The  sewing  classes  were  at  first  the 
only  means  employed  to  reach  these  chil- 
dren ;  but  a  sense  of  the  value  of  a  love 
of  reading,  and  of  the  necessity  of  intelli- 
gent selection  of  books  and  direction  in 
their  use,  soon  caused  the  establishment 
of  a  juvenile  reading  room.  This  reading 
room  is  still  continued,  but  greater  effort 
is  made  now  to  get  the  broks  into  the 
homes,  where  the  families  may  become 
familiar  with  their  contents.  This  we 
think  better  than  to  encourage  the  chil- 
dren to  stay  in  the  reading-room  in  their 
after-school  hours,  when  they  need  out- 
door air  and  exercise. 

Observation  of  the  spendthrift  habits 
beginning  in  these  young  children  led, 
here  as  elsewhere,  to  the  establishment  of 
a  Stamp  Savings  station,  which  has  been 
for  years  the  regular  bank  for  the  youth 
of  the  community.  Last  year  the  aggre- 
gate number  of  depositors  was  3,248. 
The  total  amount  received  was  $661.75; 
and  the  total  amount  paid  out,  $643.15. 

Neighborhood  work  is  limitless  in  its 
opportunities.  Out  of  these  beginnings 
have  grown  clubs  and  classes  bringing 
to  the  nursery — now  the  Children's 
House — ^about  five  hundred  different 
children  each  week.  In  a  work  like  this, 
comparisons  are  difficult ;  but  it  may  be 
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safely  said  that  the  Day  Nursery  is  still 
the  most  important  part.  This  is  the 
nucleus ;  from  it  we  get  our  material,  and 
while  it  continues  the  supply  will  never 
fail.  By  it,  many  families  are  kept  to- 
gether that  otherwise  would  have  been 
broken  up  and  scattered.  With  the 
mother  at  work  and  no  father— or  a 
father  disabled,  physically  or  morally — 
the  younger  children  find  daily  care  in 
the  nursery,  while  the  older  ones  are 
profited  and  amused  through  their  con- 
nection with  the  House.  We  do  not  wish 
to  free  the  older  children  from  responsi- 
bility, but  that  responsibility  should  be 
proportioned  to  their  years.  The  little 
drudge  of  twelve,  who  was  kept  from 
school  to  care  for  younger  children  and 
had  little  outside  of  her  task  (made 
dreary  by  monotony  and  ignorance),  now 
has  her  chance  for  both  learning  and  fun. 

One  hundred  and  twenty  girls  between 
the  ages  of  ten  and  twenty  meet  once  a 
week  in  nine  different  clubs.  Here  some 
idea  of  organization  and  official  duties 
and  responsibilities  is  gained.  In  most 
of  the  clubs  some  handiwork  is  accom- 
plished, but  part  of  the  evening  is  de- 
voted to  amusement,  pure  and  simple. 
The  amount  of  fun  to  be  derived  from 
frequent  repetition  of  one  favorite  game 
is  remarkable.  Acting  charades  is  one 
of  the  favorites,  and  is  a  good  test  of 
ability.  From  these  charades  the  club 
leader  learns  to  whom  to  assign  parts 
when  the  preparations  for  the  annual 
dramatic  performance  of  the  club  begin. 

The  eight  boys'  clubs,  with  their  hun- 
dred boys,  are  conducted  like  those  of 
the  girls,  with  a  little  more  attention 
given  to  parliamentary  rules  and  with 
more  games  of  skill.  Their  working  time 
is  filled  with  basket  weaving,  sloyd,  or 
gymnastics. 

We  find  that  sloyd  is  not  only  ex- 
tremely advantageous  for  bright  children, 
as  a  means  of  education  and  expression, 
but  that  it  reveals  and  develops  brain 
power  where  very  little  seemed  to  exist. 
We  see  in  this  last,  hope  of  solving  the 
problem  of  the  stupid,  naughty  boy,  who, 
deriving  little  good  himself  from  the 
ordinary  club»  lowers  its  tone  for  all. 
Sloyd  classes  for  girls  and  boys  every  af- 
ternoon and  evening  now  form  an  impor- 
tant feature  of  our  work.  We  are  trying, 
too,  on  Saturday  mornings,  the  experi- 


ment (which  prcMTiises  success)  of  adapt- 
ing the  sloyd  work  to  children  from  eight 
to  ten  years  of  age. 

On  Saturday,  the  name  of  our  house 
is  easily  to  be  guessed.  Anyone  passing 
along  the  street  and  seeing  the  swarms 
of  waiting  children  at  nine  o'clock,  would 
exclaim  at  once :  **This  must  be  a  Chil- 
dren's House!"  Yes,  it  is;  and  more — 
it  is  a  children's  village;  for  the  three 
houses  of  our  settlement  are  filled  by  the 
one  hundred  and  seventy  children  en- 
rolled in  the  club  of  Happy  Little  Folks, 
and  the  Sunshine  and  Acorn  clubs.  The 
first  is  a  kindergarten  club,  composed  of 
children  who  have  just  exchanged  *'the 
paradise  of  childhood"  for  the  primary 
school,  with  its  mysteries  of  book-learn- 
ing. They  are  very  glad  to  return  to 
the  kindergarten  occupations  and  games, 
on  their  school  holiday.  The  little  Sun- 
shiners  have  advanced  a  step  in  age  and 
are  equal  to  an  advance  in  work,  reading, 
and  play.  The  "Acorns,"  who  expect  to 
become  great  oaks  in  time,  are  furthering 
their  growth,  we  hope,  by  this  morning 
of  music,  reading,  play,  and  work.  They 
are  at  the  fairy  tale  age  and  their  appe- 
tite for  reading  is  keen.  The  need  of 
public  play-grounds  is  demonstrated  ev- 
ery week  by  the  children's  great  enjoy- 
ment of  outdoor  play  for  forty-five  min- 
utes. Swings,  hammocks,  tops  and  mar- 
bles keep  them  occupied  in  warm 
weather;  exercise  with  reins,  sleds  and 
snowballs  gives  them  a  warm  glow  on 
the  coldest  day. 

Our  object  is  to  awaken  and  stimulate 
intelligence,  to  arouse  and  train  the 
moral  sense,  and  to  give  busy  fingers  oc- 
cupation and  skillful  direction,  and  so 
to  make  of  our  little  neighbors  happier 
and  more  useful  members  of  society.  In 
no  way  can  this  be  more  effectually  fur- 
thered than  by  showing  these  children 
how  to  enjoy  their  leisure  hours  in  whole- 
some ways.  In  all  social  classes,  the 
hours  devoted  to  pleasure  are  likely  to  be 
the  hours  of  greatest  danger.  Tempta- 
tions to  wrongdoing  are  then  strongest, 
and  resistance  least  easy.  Three  danc- 
ing classes  and  five  gymnastic  classes 
have  proved  a  help  in  combining  great 
fun  and  the  strengthening  of  flabby  mus- 
cles. Young  lads  and  lasses,  on  the  verge 
of  manhood  and  womanhood,  find  their 
common  meeting  places,  in  our  locality. 
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on  street  corners  and  in  doorways.  A 
dancing  class  for  our  club  members, 
bringing  together  these  older  boys  and 
girls,  has  met  with  gratifying  success. 
The  girls  expect  more  mannerly  treat- 
ment from  the  boys,  when  they  see  it 
demanded  as  their  right  by  the  teacher; 
and  they  in  their  turn  give  the  boys  more 
gentle  and  courteous  response  than  is 
their  wont  in  street  comer  conferences. 

No  description  of  our  House  would  be 
complete  without  some  mention  of  our 
menagerie.  Betty,  the  dog,  is  a  neigh- 
borhood feature.  Wherever  she  goes 
some  boy  nudges  his  playmate  and  in- 
forms him:  "That's  the  nursery  dog!" 
and  to  show  his  own  familiar  footing  in 
the  Children's  House,  he  calls  out  "Hallo, 
Betty!"  He  then  goes  on  to  fill  the 
soul  of  his  companion  with  envy  by  de- 
scribing the  last  frolic  of  his  club.  Of 
course  that  other  boy  applies  for  mem- 
bership and  he,  too,  attains  the  high  priv- 
ilege of  greeting  the  nursery  dog. 

Our  cats  serve  often  as  object  lessons; 
and  as  for  the  canaries,  their  rollicking 
enjoyment  of  a  bath,  in  plain  view  of  the 
admiring  children,  is  an  object  lesson 
worth  all  the  expense  of  the  birds'  keep- 
ing. Motherhood  is  illustrated  every 
summer  by  a  family  of  chickens  cared 
for  by  the  mother  hen ;  while  the  father 
cock  sometimes  sets  a  good  example  also, 
by  calling  his  family  together  and  gener- 
ously giving  them  the  treasures  he  has 
found.  Rabbits  furnish  endless  employ- 
ment for  little  hands  that  work  labori- 
ously to  get  them  food  from  our  scanty 
grass  supply.  Our  aquarium,  canaries 
and  pet  Angora  rabbit  are  placed  within 
easy  sight  of  our  nursery  babies,  and  we 
have  an  embryo  Band  of  Mercy  and  An- 
imal Rescue  League.  Our  pets  help  us 
in  our  constant  endeavor  to  make  the 
nursery  less  of  an  institution  and  more 
of  a  "home  with  a  small  h."  The  chil- 
dren of  our  Saturday  clubs  are  devoted 
to  animals.     Neidlinger's  animal  songs 


are  always  their  first  choice,  and  most 
of  their  pin  money  is  used  in  acquiring 
new  pets  or  in  housing  our  flock. 

A  thoughtful  observer  watching  our 
neighborhood  sees  many  instances  of  par- 
ents following  the  lead  of  their  children. 
One  such  instance  we  have  seen  in  our 
woman's  club.  For  several  years  we  have 
had  regular  mothers'  meetings  with  lec- 
tures and  entertainments.  Last  spring  a 
suggestion  of  organization  met  with 
ready  response  and  the  Woman's  Neigh- 
borhood Club  started  on  its  career. 

Occupation  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
keep  such  a  club  in  harmony ;  so  we  be- 
gan at  once  to  prepare  for  a  sale  in  June. 
We  were  incited  to  this  by  the  example 
of  the  Denison  House  Woman's  Qub  and 
the  efforts  of  our  club  children.  The 
women  said:  "We  ought  to  show  our 
children  that  we  can  do  something."  This 
sale  gave  us  ninety-five  dollars  for  our 
children's  summer  excursions,  and  gave 
the  club  members  the  comfortable  feeling 
that  the  Woman's  Neighborhood  Club 
of  Roxbury  was  a  success.  By  another 
sale  in  December  we  contributed  sixty 
dollars  towards  a  new  piano.  It  was  very 
evident  that  the  mothers'  ideas  of  organi- 
zation were  copied  from  what  they  had 
heard  of  their  children's  clubs.  The 
Woman's  Neighborhood  Qub  has  a 
membership  of  fifty.  Its  constitution 
states  that  its  object  is  the  improvement 
of  home  and  neighborhood  conditions; 
so  we  hope  for  more  co-operation  from 
the  parents  in  our  efforts  with  the  chil- 
dren. 

Working  with  the  other  children  and 
the  parents  shows  us  the  results  of  the 
early  training  that  we  have  given.  This 
helps  us  to  realize  more  clearly  the  kind 
of  beginnings  needed,  and  errors  that  we 
must  avoid.  With  those  engaged  in  work 
like  this  the  desire  ever  grows  so  to  in- 
cline the  twig  that  the  tree  may  be 
staunchly  upright. — Kindergarten  Re- 
view, 
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THE  EVOLUTION  OF  A  SCHOOL  YARD. 

By  Susan  Huntington  Hookbk. 


The  tradition  of  a  school  yard  is  that 
it  is  a  playground,  and  the  halo  still 
hangs  around  the  7x9  yards  possible  in 
a  crowded  city.  The  real  facts  in  the 
case  are  that  the  school  law  forbids  chil- 
dren on  the  grounds  except  in  school 
hours,  and  the  intermissions,  if  there  are 
any,  are  too  short  to  utilize  even  this 
small  space  for  real  good  play.  Why 
then  should  our  schools,  where  the  chil- 
dren are  entitled  to  aesthetic  and  moral, 
as  well  as  intellectual  development,  be  so 
barren  and  unattractive?  Even  our  fac- 
tories and  railroad  stations,  which  are 
supposed  to  exist  purely  for  utilitarian 
purp>oses,  have,  many  of  them,  demon- 
strated the  possibility  of  beautiful  sur- 
roundings. The  children  play  on  the 
grass  at  home  and  in  the  parks ;  why  is  it 
considered  impossible  in  a  school  yard? 
Two  years  ago  the  Woman's  Educational 
and  Industrial  Union  of  Rochester  decid- 
ed to  make  an  effort  to  beautify  the 
school  grounds.  They  were  promised  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  the  park  board 
and  the  superintendent  offered  to  super- 
vise and  plan  any  improvement  that  they 
wished.  There  was  no  money  to  be  had 
from  the  school  board  and  it  was  decided 
to  ask  each  principal  to  act  on  his  own 
initiative  in  doing  the  work.  Many 
schools  raised  large  sums  of  money,  and 
with  the  co-operation  of  the  park  super- 
intendent some  very  beautiful  school 
grounds  were  created.  Some  of  the  out- 
lying schools  had  no  money  and  worked 
out  their  own  salvation.  An  illustration 
of  one  of  these  schools  will  serve  as  an 
object  lesson  worth  copying: 

Barren,  baked  yellow  clay  conglomer- 
ated with  the  debris  from  the  city  dump 
and  a  vast  expanse  of  staring  brick  walls 
surrounded  by  high  board  fences  was 
the  problem  that  confronted  one  princi- 
pal. The  neighborhood  being  a  poor  one 
no  money  could  be  raised  from  that 
source.  What  could  be  done?  Being  a 
person  of  resources  an  original  plan  was 
soon  devised. 

Every  boy  in   the  upper  grades  was 


promised  a  half  holiday  for  work  who 
would  bring  either  some  kind  of  a  cart 
or  a  utensil  for  digging  up  the  ground. 
After  luncheon  250  reported    for  duty 
with  the  most  marvelous  collection   of 
vehicles  and  tools.     Everything  from  a 
grocery  cart  to  a  small  wheelbarrow,  sev- 
enty in  all,  and  the  utensils  ranged  from 
coal    shovels  to  trowels    and   pokers — 
ever>'thing  was  pressed  into  service.  One 
little  fellow  brought  an  iron  tablespoon. 
The  time  was  chosen  just  after  a  rain; 
the  ground  was  hacked,  picked,  dug  and 
disturbed  over  its  entire  surface.     Some 
of  the  carts  were  used  to  load  up  the 
stones,  old  bones  and  mortar  that  revealed 
themselves;  others  to  bring  manure  that 
had   been   solicited   from  the  adjoining 
stables ;  others  to  bring  the  sods  donated 
from  two  empty  lots  owned  by  a  bank. 
Thus  the  work  went  merrily  on  from  one 
o'clock  until  five,  when  the  most  man-el- 
ous  transformation  had  taken  place.  This 
work  was  sunolemented  by  several  loads 
of  street  sweepings  dumped  there  by  the 
order  of  the  city  superintendent  of  public 
works   and  distributed   by  the  children 
after  school.   Grass  and  flower  seed  were 
given  by  kind  friends,  and  many  flower- 
ing shrubs  were  brought  by  the  children 
from  their  homes.     The  sods  were  laid 
on  the  outer  edges  and  the  grass  seeds 
planted.    Wide  beds  were  made  next  to 
the  building  for  the  shrubs  and  flowers. 
On  the  north  side  a  beautiful  bed  of  ferns 
was  brought  by  the  children  from  the 
woods.     A  guard  of  chicken  wire  was 
placed  around  the  seeded  lawn  for  the 
season.    The  ugly  brown  fences  were  cov- 
ered with  morning  glories  and  woodbine, 
with  groups  of  sunflowers  in  the  comers. 
All  of  this  work  was  done  at  an  expense 
of  70  cents.    On  Arbor  day  each  g^ade 
planted  two  Boston  ivy  vines  next  the 
school  building  for  the  care  of  which  they 
were  responsible.    Two  months  from  the 
time  the  problem  was  proposed  it  was 
solved  to  the  joy  and  pride  of  the  entire 
community. — The    Kinder gartcn  Maga- 
zine. 
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DISCIPLINE. 

By  Cz^AKBNCB  F.  Cakroi«i^ 
Worcester,  Mass. 


Good  discipline  is  the  first  condition  of 
a  good  school.  It  should,  however,  be 
pointed  out  that  our  ideal  of  discipline 
has  changed  very  much  in  recent  years. 
Even  a  lay  visitor  may  discover  in- 
stinctively the  spirit  that  pervades  a 
schoolroom.  At  the  present  time  we 
scarcely  expect  to  find  any  schoolroom 
ruled  by  fear.  No  teacher  would  desire 
or  dare  to  punish  indiscriminately,  as  in 
the  olden  time.  Teachers  that  are  recog- 
nized both  by  parents  and  their  associates 
as  being  among  the  best  seldom — ^many 
never — strike  a  blow. 

The  rooms  of  such  teachers  are  always 
in  perfect  order.  There  is  freedom,  but 
not  license.  Children  are  always  atten- 
tive during  recitation  and  hard  at  work 
during  the  study  period.  There  is  a  spirit 
of  co-operation  and  good  will  everywhere 
visible.  The  art  of  teaching  is  here  at 
its  best.  The  child  progresses.  He  likes 
to  work,  he  likes  to  attend  school.  The 
moral,  intellectual  and  social  conditions 
are  of  the  best  sort.  While  at  school  the 
child  is  still  at  home;  he  is  in  good  so- 
ciety; he  is  stimulated  to  put  forth  his 
best  effort;  he  is  an  observer,  a  reader, 
a  thinker,  a  hard  worker.  This  picture 
is  not  overdrawn.  It  can  be  verified  a 
hundred  times  and  more  in  our  schools. 
Teachers  of  this  type  are  increasing  in 
number  by  the  very  force  of  public  senti- 
ment, and  by  the  sentiment  that  exists  in 
the  profession  itself. 

As  a  rule,  those  who  still  believe  in 
corporal  punishment  as  a  method  of  dis- 
cipline are  the  unsympathetic,  the  ultra- 
conservative,  and  the  weak  teachers.  It 
is  not  true  that  all  of  our  older  teachers 
are  either  severely  conservative  or  old- 
fashioned.  Many  of  them  have  kept  up 
to  date  in  discipline  as  in  other  things. 

The  sentiment  regarding  corporal  pun- 
ishment in  a  building  depends  very 
largely  upon  the  head  of  the  building. 
If  the  principal  himself  punishes  fre- 
quently, the  teachers  are  sure  to  follow 
his  example. 


The  school  board  passed  the  following 
rule: 

**Teachers  shall  maintain  discipline  by 
reasonable  and  proper  means,  resorting 
to  corporal  punishment  only  in  extreme 
cases,  and  then  only  when  approved  by 
the  principal  or  superintendent ;  corporal 
punishment  shall  not  be  inflicted  in 
presence  of  a  school.  They  shall  make 
a  record  of  all  cases  of  corporal 
punishment,  specifying  the  pupil's  name 
and  age,  the  date  and  nature  of  the  of- 
fense made,  and  the  severity  of  the  pun- 
ishment." 

In  spite  of  this,  it  is  occasionally  found 
that  a  teacher  has  invented  some  method 
of  punishment  peculiar  to  herself,  that 
she  has  some  ingenious  method  for  in- 
flicting bodily  pain  or  exercising  restraint 
which  she  conceives  is  not  to  be  included 
under  the  limitation  of  the  rules  of  the 
school  committee.  Occasionally  a  harsh 
teacher,  or  even  a  harsh  principal,  antag- 
onizes a  family  or  a  community  by  lack 
of  wisdom  and  the  absence  of  proper 
sympathy.  Somietimes,  though  very  sel- 
dom, a  mistake  is  made  and  the  parent 
appeals  for  redress. 

The  rule  regarding  corporal  punish- 
ment should  be  interpreted  to  mean  that 
no  teacher  should  lay  hands  upon  any 
child  in  any  act  of  restraint  except  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  school 
committee. 

Both  in  the  community,  among  teach- 
ers, and  among  members  of  the  school 
committee,  there  is  a  wide  variety  of  opin- 
ion in  regard  to  the  use  of  corporal  pun- 
ishment. I  believe  the  time  will  come  when 
the  school  committee  will  be  ready  to 
abolish  corporal  punishment  as  a  means 
of  discipline.  If,  however,  it  should  be 
abolished  suddenly  at  the  present  time, 
it  would  doubtless  affect  our  present 
standard  of  discipline  unfavorably.  Some 
teachers  would  declare  that  Ihey  were 
unable  to  restrain  bad  boys,  and  princi- 
pals would  doubtless  complain  that  some 
of  their  teachers  were  unable  to  main- 
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tain  order.  In  my  judgment,  it  is  better 
for  the  present  to  place  a  premium  on 
well-disciplined  schools  where  corporal 
punishment  has  disappeared  or  is  at  a 
minimum. 

^  Neither  in  the  high  schools  nor  in  the 
'evening  schools  is  corporal  punishment 
€ver  administered. 

With  the  abolishment  of  corporal  pun- 
ishment there  is  always  a  tendency  on 
the  part' of  teachers  to  resort  to  sarcasm 
or  in  other  ways  to  hurt  the  pride  of  chil- 
dren as  a  means  of  discipline.  Doubt- 
less, if  corporal  punishment  were  abol- 
ished, this  method  of  inflicting  pain 
would  tend  to  increase.  The  teacher  who 
wounds  a  child's  feelings  by  the  use  of 


venomous  sarcasm  is  guilty  of  a  worse 
offense  than  the  teacher  who  inflicts  cor- 
poral punishment  in  the  regular  way. 
If  corporal  punishment  is  inflicted  wisely, 
the  child  quickly  recovers  from  the  evil 
effects;  but  the  use  of  sarcasm  has  an 
entirely  different  result.  Sarcasm  is  to 
be  dreaded  more  than  any  other  thing 
that  a  child  can  encounter.  It  is  a  cow- 
ardly resort  of  a  teacher,  and  proves  him 
to  be  utterly  incapable  of  dealing  suc- 
cessfully with  a  human  being,  especially 
one  who  is  subject  to  his  control.  I  can 
affirm  that  the  principals  in  the  high 
schools  are  on  the  alert  to  prevent  and 
to  restrain  this  mischievous  method  of 
discipline. — Modern  Methods, 


SCHOOL  RIVALRY, 

By  J.  B.  MowRY, 
Chepachet,  Rhode  Island. 


In  the  last  century  education  changed 
its  aim,  its  content,  and  its  basis,  and 
now  the  fulfillment  of  educational  ideals 
depends  chiefly  upon  the  better  training 
of  the  teaching  force.  Until  recent  years 
about  the  only  requirement  of  a  teacher 
was  knowledge  of  the  subjects  to  be 
taught — often  a  meagre  knowledge  of 
these.  No  special  inquiry  into  the  mean- 
ing and  aim  of  education,  no  true  in- 
sight into  the  nature  of  the  child  to  be 
taught,  was  required.  It  is,  however, 
encouraging  to  note  that  the  people  are 
coming  to  see  as  never  before  that  the 
central  defect  in  American  education  is 
the  lack  of  trained  teachers.  Today  the 
subject  of  child-study  alone,  which  ev- 
ery teacher  knows  something  about,  re- 
quires volumes  for  its  exposition,  to  say 
nothing  of  other  branches  of  educational 
literature.  It  may  be  added  that  one  of 
the  most  fortimate  things  that  can  hap- 
pen to  any  teacher,  however  learned  and 
experienced,  is  to  cc«ne  under  competent 
supervision;  and  the  highest  interests 
of  all  are  promoted  by  statute  laws 
which  tend  to  lessen  the  influence  of 
nepotism  and  local  politics  in  school  af- 
fairs.   At  best,  the  children  will  be  the 


victims  of  enough  educational  malprac- 
tice. 

Extended  experience  in  the  schoolroom 
leads  the  writer  to  conclude  that  school 
rivalry  is  one  of  the  most  prevalent  evils 
in  primary  education.  The  term  primary 
education  as  here  used,  includes  all 
grades  below,  the  high  school. 

In  the  life  of  the  child  this  feeling  of 
rivalry  develops  early,  having  its  roots 
in  the  instinct  of  combat  shown  in  the 
play  as  well  as  in  the  more  serious  con- 
tests of  children  and  young  animals.  Chil- 
dren are  much  under  the  sway  of  this 
feeling  and  school  associations  lead  to 
the  constant  excitement  of  contest.  The 
treatment  of  this  feeling  is  a  matter  of 
peculiar  difficulty  to  the  teacher.  It  is  a 
strong  incentive  to  mental  and  physical 
exertion  and  within  certain  limits  it  is 
proper  and  even  desirable  that  the  teacher 
should  appeal  to  it  as  a  stimulus  to  study 
and  conduct.  As  pointed  out  by  Bain, 
its  defects  are:  (i)  It  is  an  anti-social 
principle;  (2)  it  is  apt  to  be  too  ener- 
getic; (3)  it  makes  a  merit  of  superior 
natural  gifts. 

The  anti-social  tendency  of  the  feeling 
is  plainly  seen  in  the  triumph  over  com- 
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petitors  which  leads  cm  the  one  hand  to 
contemptuous  "crowing/'  while  on  the 
other  hand  the  sting  of  defeat  often" 
creates  the  germ  of  hatred.  SuUey  says 
that  rivalry  should  be  kept  in  the  back- 
ground ;  that  children  should  be  encour- 
aged to  excel  rather  for  the  sake  of  the 
attainment  itself,  than  for  that  of  taking 
down  another.  Says  Miss  Edgewood: 
^'Superior  knowledge  is  dearly  acquired 
at  the  price  of  a  malevolent  disposition." 
Rousseau  has  pointed  out  that  the  teach- 
er can  further  a  worthy  ambition  by  her 
mode  of  apportioning  praise,  basing  her 
estimate  on  a  comparison  between  what 
the  pupil  has  been  and  what  he  is,  and 
not  on  what  he  is  and  what  scMnebody 
else  is  not.  It  is  best  to  counteract  male- 
volent sentiment  in  every  form  of  ccMn- 
petition  between  little  children  by  devel- 
oping the  social  feelings  and  sympathy 
with  misfortune,  thus  tempering  personal 
triumph  with  regret  at  the  humiliation  of 
another ;  in  this  way  the  spirit  of  rivalry 
passes  into  the  more  generous  sentiment 
of  emulation.  Place-taking  in  class  may 
be  permissible,  but  even  here  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  the  stimulus  to  ambi- 
tion given  to  those  near  the  head  of  the 
class  is  not  offset  by  the  apathy  and  dis- 
couragement produced  in  less  gifted 
pupils,  by  standing  at  the  foot  of  the 


class.  Bain  says  that  pupils  who  possess 
unusual  aptitude  should  be  incited  to 
modesty  rather  than  to  assumption ;  that 
distinguished  merit  should  not  always  be 
attended  with  paeans ;  that  small  gifts  by 
parents  are  useful  incitements  to  lessons, 
while  the  prizes  and  distinctions  of  the 
school  are  attainable  by  only  a  very  small 
number,  and  that  in  the  early  school  life 
when  the  endeavor  is  to  draw  out  the 
amicable  sentiments,  prizes,  if  used  at  all, 
require  delicate  manipulation.  Objection 
is  not  made  to  emulation  such  as  we 
have,  for  example,  in  class  recitation 
when  the  teacher's  question  is  passed  on 
to  other  pupils  after  one  has  failed  to 
answer ;  within  limits  it  may  be  well  to 
refer  a  pupil's  question  to  other  pupils 
for  answers,  but  even  along  this  line,  to 
go  further,  and  refer  a  pupil's  questions 
or  difficulties  to  another  pupil  of  lower 
grade  is  not  safe,  as  such  procedure  may 
sting  to  the  quick  a  modest  little  scholar, 
while  it  may  lead  the  informant  into 
rivalry  and  a  false  estimate  of  himself. 

Physicians  note  many  cases  of  impaired 
health — even  to  the  extent  of  serious 
brain  and  heart  disorders,  induced  by  the 
long  continued  excitement  and  tension  of 
school  rivalry — often  intensified  by  ill- 
advised  teachers  and  parents. — Educa- 
tion, 


FREEDOM  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  COURSE. 

Professor  Edwin  G.  Dbxtbr, 
The  University  of  Illinoift. 


A  glance  over  the  history  of  educa- 
tional development  shows  us  two  general 
classes  of  peoples;  those  two,  to  use  a 
metaphor,  have  failed  to  see  the  trees 
because  of  the  woods,  and  those  who  have 
failed  to  see  the  woods  because  of  the 
trees.  In  other  words,  people  whose  in- 
tellectual near-sightedness  has  been  of 
such  a  character  that  the  individual  failed 
to  make  any  impression  upon  the  mental 
retina  because  of  the  overwhelming  im- 
pression of  the  class,  and  their  opponents 
who  were  class  blind  and  could  only  see 


the  individual.  Peoples,  past  and  pres- 
ent, might  be  classified  in  many  other 
ways,  but  from  the  educational  stand- 
point no  other  has  a  broader  bearing  than 
this. 

The  potency  of  the  class  is  shown  in 
the  Chinese  educational  system  by  the 
engulfing  power  of  the  family.  In  In- 
dia, by  that  of  caste;  in  Egypt,  by  that 
of  the  religious  sect;  all  bringing  about 
stagnation  and  arrested  development. 
The  supremacy  of  the  individual  is  first 
depicted  in  the  philosophy  of  the  soph- 
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ists  and  best  of  all  by  the  educational 
doctrines  of  Rousseau  with  the  climax 
of  the  French  Revolution.  With  the 
clearer  illumination  which  the  intel- 
tellectual  light  of  today  throws  upon 
history  and  progress,  we  believe  both  of 
these  tendencies,  when  carried  to  the  ex- 
treme, are  indications  of  defective  vision. 
Centuries  have  proven  that  the  total  sub- 
mergence of  the  individual  means  stagna- 
tion, of  the  class,  anarchy;  and  it  is  for 
the  present  and  succeeding  generations 
to  solve  the  problem  of  the  intricate  re- 
lation of  the  part  to  the  whole.  On  no 
characteristic  of  progress  has  this  con- 
troversy more  forcibly  impressed  itself 
than  on  the  educational.  This  it  has 
fairly  dominated  and  the  measure  of  the 
educational  system  for  a  given  time  and 
place  has  been  the  prevailing  attitude 
toward  this  problem. 

What,  in  certain  stages  of  the  process 
in  certain  countries  meant  the  merging 
of  the  individual  into  the  whole,  and  in 
others,  his  absolute  elimination  from  it, 
has  taken  on  the  idea  of  his  relation  to 
it.  Education  today  recognizes  the  indi- 
vidual and  his  rights,  but  it  just  as  firmly 
recognizes  society  in  all  its  many  inter- 
ests. 

In  the  questicMi  of  the  arrangement  of 
the  modem  course  of  study  it  shows 
Itself  as  plainly  as  ever.  The  studies 
which  a  given  pupil  pursues  are  deter- 
mined by  choice.  Whose  choice  shall  it 
be,  his  own  or  some  one's  else?  Or, 
better  still,  his  own  or  that  of  the  educa- 
tors as  a  class?  If  he  is  in  school  in 
which  full  elective  freedom  is  allowed, 
his  own  will  is  supreme  in  the  matter.  If 
he  is  following  prescribed  courses,  he  is 
bound  by  the  judgment  of  the  whole, 
which  whole,  in  this  case,  is  made  up 
very  largely  of  men  who  have  lived  in 
times  so  different  from  our  own  as  to 
make  their  influence  of  doubtful  value. 
For  certain  portions  of  the  pupil's  school 
course  this  question  has  been  answered 
to  the  satisfaction  of  most  educators.  The 
answer  is  that  for  the  first  eight  years  of 
the  pupil's  school  life  the  choice  shall  not 
be  his  own.  The  question  of  electives 
has  not  been  raised  for  this  portion  of 
his  school  career.  And  again  the  ques- 
tion has  been  practically  settled  for  the 
years  of  college  life.  For  this  period  he 
is  given  either  a  complete  freedom  of 


choice  6f  subjects,  or  one  only  slightly 
modified.  The  problem  before  us  is  that 
of  the  relative  values  of  the  pupil's  choice 
or  that  of  some  one's  else  for  the  four  in- 
tervening years.  It  is  really  an  attempt 
to  discover  the  place  in  the  process  of 
the  individual's  development  at  which 
his  judgment  in  educational  matters  is 
valid. 

We  should  all  agree  that  individual 
freedom  in  the  broadest  sense  is  an  aim 
in  education;  that  the  best  development 
can  only  come  through  a  realization  of 
that  aim;  that  entire  freedom  in  the 
choice  of  school  subjects  should  be  al- 
lowed and  must  be  allowed  at  the  earli- 
est moment  at  which  it  will  be  conducive 
to  such  a  realization.  On  that  point  we 
shall  all  be  of  one  mind,  whether  parti- 
sans of  the  most  radical  elective  system 
or  of  a  cast  iron  course  of  study  for  the 
secondary  school.  On  the  exact  point  in 
the  student's  career  at  which  free  choice 
means  the  fullest  freedom  we  may  differ 
widely.  Freedom  of  choice  must  be  con- 
sidered not  only  in  relation  to  the  possi- 
bilities immediately  involved,  but  those 
of  a  life  time.  If  I  should  allow  my 
three-year-old  youngster  at  home  full 
choice  as  to  his  play-ground,  he  would 
take  the  street  and  perhaps  lose  a  leg- 
under  the  electric  car.  By  that  single 
choice  he  would  have  sadly  limited  his 
freedom  for  after  life.  He  could  not  then 
choose  to  be  a  soldier  or  a  sailor,  and  in 
the  ordinary  competition  of  life  he  would 
fail  in  fully  one-half  the  common  avoca- 
tions. 

Let  us  then,  for  the  purpose  of  this 
discussion,  start  out  from  three  proposi- 
tions upon  which  we  shall  all  probably 
agree: 

1.  That  individual  freedom,  in  its 
broadest  sense,  is  a  thing  to  be  attained 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

2.  That  in  the  matter  of  choice  of 
school  subjects  entire  freedom,  or  at 
least  freedom  to  a  considerable  degree, 
be  allowed  the  college  student. 

3.  That  for  the  first  eight  years  of 
school  life, — t.  ^.,  the  time  before  the  high 
school, — such  freedom  of  choice  be  de- 
nied upon  the  ground  that  the  pupil  is 
not  yet  old  enough  to  know  what  knowl- 
edge is  of  most  worth. 

The  two  latter  propositions  are  in  a 
sense  universal  judgments,  and  are  based 
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so  largely  upon  a  consensus  of  opinion 
that  they  need  not  be  questioned  here. 

With  them  as  a  working  hypothesis 
there  are  but  three  possibilities  for  the 
arrangement  of  the  high  school  course  of 
study. 

1.  A  bringing  forward  of  the  freedom 
of  the  college  method  and  making  the 
high  school  course  fully  elective. 

2.  A  continuation  of  fixed  requirements 
for  the  lower  grades,  making  the  high 
school  course  one  of  cast-iron  rigidity. 

3.  A  gradual  introduction  of  individual 
choice  into  the  arrangement  of  courses. 

On  apriori  psychological  grounds  there 
is  an  objection  to  the  first  two  methods 
from"  the  fact  that  each  would  introduce 
a  sudden  and  dangerous  increase  in  the 
freedom  of  choice  at  some  definite  point 
in  the  student's  educational  progress, — 
the  first  at  the  commencement  of  the  high 
school  course,  the  latter  at  its  end.     In 
nature,  and  consequently  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  child,  no  permanent  progress 
is  made  through  leaps  and  bounds.    Per 
sciium  is  not  nature's  motto.     Advance 
is  made  through  gradual  and  often  al- 
most infinitesimal  changes.  The  arbitrary 
divisions  into  primary,  secondary  and  ad- 
vanced school  work  are  based  upon  the 
economy  of  the  system.    The  student  de- 
velops no  more  during  the  summer  just 
preceding  the  high  sphool  or  the  college 
life  than  during  any  other  similar  season, 
and  but  little  more  should  be  expected  of 
him,  or  allowed  him  in  the  way  of  privi- 
leges   immediately    after    than    before. 
From  the  standpoint  of  psychology  there 
should    be    no    sudden    revolutions    in 
method,  and  the  educator  who  advocates 
fully    prescribed    work    through    eight 
grades  and  an  entire  freedom  of  choice 
beginning  with  the  next,  is  on  psycholog- 
ical grounds  committing  a  fallacy.    This 
would  be  just  as  true  for  as  radical  a 
change  at  the  end  of  the  high  school,  and 
in  the  matter  of  moral  choice  at  least  has 
proven  its  own  weakness  by  the  students 
in   the   German   universities   who  have 
suddenly  been  relieved  of  the  restraint 
of  the  gymnasium. 

We  would,  then,  on  three  grounds  ar- 
gue against  either  a  complete  freedom 
of  choice,  or  an  entire  subordination  of 
the  individual  for  the  high  school  course 
as  a  whole.     There  may,  however,  be 


strong  arguments  in  favor  of  such  con- 
ditions.   Let  us  see. 

We  have  already  expressed  our  belief 
that  individual  freedom  of  choice  should 
be  allowed  just  as  soon  as  it  is  conducive 
to  the  best  results.  We  do  not  like  arbi- 
trary rules  ourselves,  and  it  is  probable 
that  just  as  soon  as  the  pupil  in  our 
schools  has  developed  so  far  mentally 
as  to  reason  upon  the  value  of  subjects 
in  the  school  course,  the  question  of 
choice  may  be  considered.  It  certainly 
need  not  be  before,  for  as  the  poet  has 

said: 
"Some  pupils,  like  good  natured  cows, 
Keep  browsing  and  forever  browse; 
If  a  fair  flower  come  in  their  way 
They  take  it,  too,  nor  ask,  'What,  pray  V 
Like  other  fodder  it  is   food. 
And  for  the  stomach  quite  as  good." 
Although  the  question  of  the  advisa- 
bility of  free  choice  on  the  part  of  the 
pupil  may  be  raised  when  he  arrives  at 
the  stage  at  which  the  value  of  studies  is 
considered  by  him,  I  would  nevertheless 
urge  that  it  be  not  peremptorily  settled 
by  giving  him   full   freedom  of  choice 
until  he  has  had  that  experience  with 
social   conditions  and  what  they  mean 
as  would  make  it  probable  that  his  choice 
should  coincide,  at  least  in  the  essentials, 
with  the  choice  of  those  who  have  had 
the  widest  experience.    In  other  words, 
until  he  knows  what  is  best  for  himself. 
That  is  a  conservative  .statement,   and 
may  be  questioned  by  some,  but  after  all 
no  one  can   deny  that  three   thousand 
years  of  conscious  educational  endeavor 
have  shown  progress  and  that  existing 
conditions  are  the  result. 

But  some  will  ask,  who  knows  what 
is  best  for  another?  Will  not  what  is 
best  be  interpreted  in  terms  of  what  has 
been  ?  Have  not  the  Medieval  schools  of 
Germany  such  a  grip  upon  our  school 
system  as  to  formulate  the  answer  in 
terms  of  the  middle  ages?  In  answer 
I  would  say  that  our  whole  problem  is 
one  which  has  to  do  with  a  determination 
of  the  place  in  our  school  system  at  which 
these  judgments  of  one  person  for  an- 
other should  cease.  They  do,  and  always 
must  form  an  important  part  in  the  man- 
agement of  children.  We  try  to  make 
the  little  child  see  that  a  given  course 
of  action  is  the  best  one,  and  to  choose 
it.  If  he  does  not,  we  make  him  follow 
it  anyhow  until  either  he  or  we  change 
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the  mind.  I  would  not  deny  that  it  is 
sometimes  we  who  are  forced  to  change 
the  mind,  and  this,  in  its  relation  to  the 
school  systems  and  methods  shows  per- 
haps in  part,  the  increment  of  advance; 
but  I  would  insist  that  in  the  long  run 
the  judgment  of  the  adult  with  his  ex- 
perience is  more  valid  than  that  of  the 
child.  The  ideal  thing  would  be  for  the 
child,  from  its  earliest  infancy,  to  choose 
the  right  thing  every  time,  for  the  bear- 
ing of  the  problem  of  interest  upon  our 
question  is  undeniably  important.  It  is 
a  fact  that  the  results  of  work  done  un- 
der compulsion  are  less  valuable  than  of 
that  done  under  the  full  dictation  of 
choice.  In  the  former  case  interest  may 
be  lacking ;  in  the  latter,  never.  There  is 
a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  an  early 
granting  of  freedom  of  choice  and  is 
made  good  use  of  by  those  who  urge  a 
free  elective  system  for  the  hig^  school. 

But  there  is  another  question.  Are  the 
benefits  derived  by  the  student  as  great 
from  a  poor  choice  as  from  a  good  com- 
pulsion ?  From  a  desultory  and  not  well 
integrated  course  voluntarily  chosen,  as 
from  a  proper  series  of  progressive  sub- 
jects related  to  one  another  and  possible 
work  to  follow  as  to  make  it  seem  most 
probable  that  there  would  be  the  fullest 
academic  freedom  in  after  life,  the  latter 
being  under  direction  and,  if  necessary, 
compulsion.  In  my  own  opinion  it  would 
not  be,  for  a  vast  majority  of  the  high 
school  pupils  of  our  land. 

This  is  due,  first,  to  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  sequence  to  be  observed  in  the  choice 
of  subjects  which  is  absolutely  deter- 
mined by  the  subjects  themselves  and  by 
the  laws  of  mental  development ;  and  sec- 
ond, to  the  fact  that  even  though  the 
choice  be  governed  by  some  future  aim, 
the  exact  method  to  be  followed  in  reach- 
ing the  goal  is  not  understood  by  pupils 
of  high  school  age,  and  useless  and  even 
disastrous  means  will  be  employed.  As 
an  illustration  of  the  first  danger : 

The  student  with  full  freedom  of  choice 
elects  to  omit  algebra  from  his  course. 
As  IS  the  case  with  so  many,  he  sees  no 
need  for  it.  This  omission  bears  no  re- 
lation to  his  work  in  English  or  the  mod- 
ern or  ancient  languages,  but  when  he 
wishes  to  take  geometry  or  physics  he 
is  in  trouble.  These  subjects  he  cannot 
do  justice  to  without  some  knowledge 


of  algebraic  processes,  and  even  before 
he  has  finished  the  high  school  course 
his  freedom  has  come  back  upon  him  like 
a  boomerang,  and  pitifully  limited  his 
|x>ssibilities.  He  has  by  that  one  unwise 
choice  deprived  himself  of  the  possibility 
of  being  an  electrician  or  a  surveyor ;  a 
scientist  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term, 
or  a  teacher  in  any  school  above  the  pri- 
njary. 

As  an  illustration  of  my  statement 
that  the  average  pupil  with  an  ideal  in 
life  does  not  know  the  best  method  of 
realizing  it,  I  want  to  tell  a  story.  I 
cannot  vouch  for  its  truth  in  the  con- 
crete, for  I  made  it  up  for  the  occasion, 
but  after  all,  the  stories  with  the  most 
truth  in  them  have  been  made  up  by  some 
one,  and  this  will  convey  my  meaning. 

There  was  once  a  boy  who  was  suflFer- 
ing  from  the  malady  of  pugilistic  aspira- 
tions. In  other  words,  we  wanted  to  be 
a  prize  fighter.  Most  boys  are  temporar- 
ily so  afflicted,  and  after  all  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  the  permanent  good  eflfects 
from  it  are  greater  than  the  bad  ones. 
Our  boy  was  big  of  frame,  though  not 
big  of  brain,  and  he  sat  down  to  plan 
a  most  effectual  course  of  training.  He 
reasoned  thus:  Prize  fighters  must  be 
big  and  strong ;  food  makes  one  big  and 
strong;  therefore,  I  must  eat  heartily. 
So  far  so  good.  His  conclusions  were 
correct  and  his  development  was  not  dis- 
appointing. But  thinking  he  might  im- 
prove upon  his  diet  he  philosophized 
again.  Prize  fighters  must  have  big 
muscles ;  muscles  are  meat.  I  need  only 
muscles,  so  I  will  eat  only  meat,  and  he 
discharged  the  grocer.  But  he  reasoned 
again :  Prize  fighters  must  have  not  only 
muscles,  but  strong  muscles.  Muscles 
are  meat,  but  strong  muscles  are  tough 
meat,  so  he  chang^  his  order  at  tihe 
butcher's  and  furnished  for  that  func- 
tionary a  clearing-house  for  everything 
otherwise  unsalable.  But  even  now  our 
philosophical  friend  was  unsatisfied,  so 
he  put  on  his  thinking  cap  once  more  and 
this  was  the  process  of  his  reasoning: 
Prize  fighters  must  have  strong  muscles, 
but  these  strong  muscles  need  not  be  in 
his  legs.  Development  there  is  imma- 
terial. They  must  be  in  his  arm  and 
shoulder.  I  will  see  my  butcher.  He  did 
so,  and  this  was  his  order:  Send  me 
meat,  send  me  tough  meat,  but  it  must 
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be  from  the  fore-quarter.  He  got  it. 
He  ate  it  and  nothing  else,  and  never 
won  a  battle. 

To  me  the  sad  fate  of  our  ambitious 
young  prize  fighter  illustrates  the  fallacy 
of  too  free  an  elective  system  in  the  sec- 
ondary schools.  Many  a  pupil  with  an 
ambition  more  worthy  and  more  lofty 
than  his,  looks  upon  certain  subjects, 
which  have  an  important  place  in  a 
solid,  all  around  mental  development,  as 
did  our  hypothetical  prize  fighter  upon 
potatoes  and  com  meal  mush.  He  want- 
ed to  clap  a  beefsteak  upon  his  biceps 
without  understanding  the  intermediate 
process,  and  the  average  pupil  is  just  as 
apt  to  wish  to  see  the  direct  application 
of  each  subject  that  he  takes,  to  some  al- 
ready well-defined  future  condition. 

I  am  aware  that  arguments  have  been 
made  in  proof  of  the  fact  that  the  student 
is  not  so  perverse.  That  he  does  choose 
what  is  best  for  him.  Perhaps  figures 
will  be  used  to  show  that  his  is  true  for 
a  very  large  percentage  in  certain  schools. 

If  this  could  be  shown  for  all  the  high 
school  pupils  everywhere,  no  one  would 
be  a  more  ardent  advocate  of  the  free 
elective  system  than  I,  for  a  right  choice 
is  better  than  a  right  compulsion ;  but  if 
this  cannot  be  shown,  I  would  still  argue 
that  a  right  compulsion  for  all  is  better 
than  a  right  choice  by  95  per  cent,  with 
the  other  5  per  cent  choosing  wrongly. 
Even  if  we  are  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  so  many  of  the  pupils  take  algebra 
and  geometry  of  their  own  accord,  so 
much  the  better  for  them,  but  how  about 
the  rest?  That  school  system  is  not  to 
be  admired,  which  simply  does  the  right 
thing  by  the  right  pupil,  but  that  one 
which  does  the  right  thing  with  the  pupil 
who  is  wrong. 

Under  certain  conditions  a  free  elec- 
tive course  in  the  high  school  might  work 
to  perfection.  Such  conditions  would  be 
those  in  which  the  influence  of  the  super- 
intendent or  of  the  principal  was  so  great 
as  to  induce  the  pupils  to  elect  the  right 
courses  almost  without  an  exception.  In 
schools  as  in  society  generally,  custom 
counts  for  a  great  deal.  A  school  is  cer- 
tainly not  inconceivable,  and  perhaps  ac- 
tually exists,  in  which  an  elective  system 
is  in  full  force,  but  in  which  the  general 
attitude  toward  the  work  is  such  that 
to  fail  to  choose  certain  subjects  would 


mean  a  loss  of  scholastic  caste  on  the  part 
of  the  pupil.  Custom,  reaching  back  to 
the  time  when  the  course  was  not  so  elas- 
tic, may  have  decreed  that  certain  sub- 
jects must  be  taken  in  order  to  preserve 
CHie's  school  dignity,  and  data  coming 
from  such  a  school  would  be  misleading 
and  would  not  be  valid  when  applied  to 
others. 

In  every  school  we  must  believe  that 
the   vast  majority  of  the  pupils,   even 
though  a  freedom  of  choice  were  allowed, 
would  be  so  influenced  by  some  outside 
force  as  to  determine  the  choice  in  the 
right  direction.  That  would  be  true,  first, 
for  those  students  who  were  preparing 
for  entrance  to  some  higher  institution 
of  learning.  Fgr  them  the  general  choice 
for  the   future  must  determine,  within 
certain  limits,  the  immediate  choice  of 
subjects.    In  the  case  of  your  own  State 
University  this  limitation  would  be  less 
restrictive  than  in  that  of  most  higher 
institutions  of  the  east.    For  it  the  elas- 
ticity   of    entrance    requirements    is    so 
great  as  to  have  been  recently  ccMnmented 
upon  by  Commissioner  Harris  in  the  fol- 
lowing language:     "The  University  of 
Illinois  has  made  a  new  and  noteworthy 
departure  in  introducing  an  elective  sys- 
tem   of    entrance    conditions,    carefully 
worked  out  in  all  its  details.    This  uni- 
versity has  practically  said,  *Send  us  ca- 
'  pable  pupils,  well  trained,   with  minds 
well  stored  with  something,  and  we  will 
not  inquire  too  closely  \^hat  that  some- 
thing is.' "     Although  this  is  true,  the 
conditions  are  such  as  to  limit  to  an  ex- 
tent the  freedom  of  electives. 

Second,  this  would  be  true  for  those 
pupils  who  were  influenced  in  the  right 
direction  at  home;  and  third,  for  those 
who  would  not  persist  in  a  wrong  course 
of  electives  contrary  to  the  judgment  of 
the  teacher.  But  outside  of  these  classes 
there  are  a  considerable  number  to  be 
accounted  for,  and  they  are  the  ones  to 
whom  a  full  freedom  would  be  disas- 
trous. Pupils  without  proper  home  influ- 
ence and  not  amenable  to  mild  treatment 
on  the  part  of  the  principal;  brilliant, 
perhaps,  but  erratic.  The  very  kind 
which  is  often  capable  oT  the  fullest  de- 
velopment. These  are  the  ones  whom  it 
is  our  business  as  educators  to  look  out 
for  and  the  very  ones  whom  a  full  free- 
dom of  choice  would  leave  to  their  own 
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devices.  We  would  argue  then,  that 
under  some  peculiar  conditions  a  free 
elective  system  might  work  well,  but 
that  those  conditions  are  so  rare  as  to 
make  it  unwise  to  introduce  it  as  a  sys- 
tem, broadcast. 

The  second  possibility  stated  earlier  in 
this  paper  is  that  of  fully  prescribed 
courses.  This,  however,  we  need  not  dis- 
cuss. There  is  no  necessity  for  setting 
up  a  straw  man  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
knocking  him  down,  and  the  degree  of 
specialization  demanded  in  all  lines  of 
work  today  is  such  that  a  differentiation 
of  work  must  be  begun  early,  and  that 
most  of  us  would  decide  against  such  a 
system  where  the  economic  conditions 
allowed  any  other.  In  fully  one-half  of 
the  three  hundred  high  "schools  of  our 
state  the  question  of  electives  has  never 
arisen  because  of  the  fact  that  the  teach- 
ing force  is  not  sufficient  to  offer  more 
than  one  curriculum.  This,  however,  is 
only  a  question  of  present  necessity  and 
one  which  time  and  growth  in  numbers 
will  alter. 

The  third  alternative  alone  remains, — 
that  of  a  limited  elective.  This  would  be 
to  suppose  that  the  period  of  secondary 
school  life  was  the  one  in  which  to  in- 
troduce the  individual  responsibility  of 
choice.  The  years  covered  by  it  are  ones 
of  rapid   development.     The  pupil   has 


passed  through  the  epoch  of  the  "What ;" 
and  the  "How"  and  the  "Why"  have  ta- 
ken full  possession.  This  world  is  en- 
larging very  rapidly  for  him  and  he  is 
perhaps  discerning  his  special  niche  in 
it.  But  he  has  not  yet  reached  it ;  he  has 
not  looked  very  far  nor  very  deeply  into 
life  s  mysteries  and  might  very  easily  get 
on  the  wrong  track.  Some  powers  must 
still  be  kept  up,  though  many  may  be  lev- 
eled. It  is,  I  believe,  our  business  to 
maintain  them. 

They  need  be  but  few  at  most,  and 
gradually  decreasing  throughout  the 
course  with  the  last  year  practically  one 
of  full  elective  choice.  To  define  the 
necessary  safeguards  more  fully  I  should 
say  that  English  must  be  insisted  upon 
for  the  full  four-year  course ;  that  math- 
ematics should  be  required  for  at  least 
three,  and  that  in  addition  a  certain 
amount  of  history  and  science  be  de- 
manded, and  that  with  these  the  require- 
ments cease.  That  the  remainder  of  the 
student's  time,  and  it  would  be  about  one- 
half,  be  devoted  to  the  subjects  of  his 
own  choosing.  With  this  well  applied, 
there  would  be  but  little  danger  of  his 
going  widely  astray,  and  whether  he  go 
to  the  university,  or  into  the  wider  fields 
of  active  life,  the  probability  that  he 
would  find  himself  a  misfit  would  be 
small. — Journal  of  Pedagogy. 


THE  DES  MOINES  GEOGRAPHIC   EXPOSITION. 


Perhaps  nothing  more  stimulating  to 
the  teaching  of  scientific  geography  has 
occurred  in  the  west  than  the  exhibition, 
which  was  held  concurrently  with  the 
meeting  of  the  Iowa  State  Teachers'  As- 
sociation, December  27-30,  1901,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  science  teachers  of  the 
State,  and  under  the  management  of  Pro- 
fessor W.  H.  Norton,  of  Cornell  College, 
and  Mr.  A.  W.  Brett,  of  the  West  Des 
Moines  High  School. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  science  teachers 
the  subject  of  physiography  was  given 
special  prominence.  Dr.  Samuel  Calvin 
delivered  a  lecture  on  the  Ice  Age  in 


Iowa,  illustrated  with  100  views  of  typ- 
ical Iowa  land  forms;  and  Professor  Nor- 
ton discussed  the  topic  of  Helps  in  Phy- 
sical Geography,  with  direct  reference  to 
the  exhibits. 

The  exhibits  included  the  Harvard 
geographical  models,  the  Harvard  geo- 
logical set,  with  its  series  of  accompany- 
ing photographs  and  descriptive  texts. 
Howell,  of  Washington,  exhibited  the 
new  set  of  large  models  of  the  continents, 
two  of  the  United  States  and  one  of  the 
Chattanooga  district.  The  large  Jones 
relief  globe  and  the  new  Klemm  relief 
maps  were  shown.     No  exhibit  in  this 
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section  attracted  more  attention  than  that 
of  students'  work  from  the  laboratory  of 
Cornell  College  showing  methods  of 
building  models  in  different  materials. 
For  example,  a  relief  model  of  Crater 
lake,  Oregon,  built  of  cardboards  on 
which  contour  maps  had  been  pasted. 
Another  represented  a  drumlin  area  in 
Wisconsin  executed  in  putty,  the  vertical 
control  being  obtained  by  steel  pegs  driv- 
en to  give  heights  along  contour  lines 
of  base  map.  One  of  the  Harrisburg 
sheets  showed  Appalachian  structure. 
There  was  one  of  Great  Britain,  and  one 
an  exercise  model,  in  solution  of  a  given 
problem,  showing  river  piracy  with  con- 
comitant capture  of  obsequents.  As  an 
example  of  a  preliminary  sketch  used  in 
making  such  a  model,  there  was  shown 
a  clever  contour  map  of  an  ideal  glaciated 


valley,  showing  cirques,  lateral  hanging 
valleys,  broken  bed,  over-steepened  sides, 
all  in  strong  contrast  with  the  lower  un- 
glaciated  reach  of  the  valley. 

The  map  section  was  well  filled,  vari- 
ous firms  and  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment being  represented. 

The  section  devoted  to  instruction  by 
pictures  was  perhaps  the  largest  exhibit 
of  the  kind  ever  shown  in  this  country. 
About  a  thousand  lantern  slides  were 
shown.  Lanterns  were  furnished  by 
Thompson,  of  Boston,  and  the  Mcintosh 
Co.,  of  Chicago. 

A  very  complete  display  of  recent  text- 
books and  of  periodic^s  useful  in  geog- 
raphy teaching  formed  a  pleasant  feature 
of  the  exhibit. — The  Journal  of  Geog- 
raphy, 
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Educational  Statistics  of  States  and  Leading:  Cities  — 1900- 1901 


Sutea  aod  Cities 


ALABAMA  .... 

Mobile 

Birmingham . 
Monigpmtry 

ARIZONA 

Tucson 

Phoenix 


ARKANSAS 

Liiiif  Rock.... 

Fort  Smith 

Pine  Bluff 

Hot  Spring 

CALIFORNIA.... 
San  Francisco.. 
Los  Angeles.... 

Oakland 

Saeramento 

San  Jose 

San  Diego 

Stockton 


COLORADO  

Denvor 

Pueblo 

Colorado  Springs 
LeadvlUe 


CONNECTICUT .. 

New  Haven 

Hartford. 

Bridgeport 

Waterbury 

New  Britain 

Meriden 


DELAWARB... 
Wilmington  .. 
Dovtr 


DIS.  OP  COLUMBIA 
IViukington 

FLORIDA 

Jacksonville 

Key  West 

Tampa 

GEORGIA 

Atlanta 

Savannah 

Augusta 

Macon 

Columbus 

IDAHO 

BoUe 

ILLINOIS 

Chicago 

Peoria 


Quincy 


Bast  St.  Louis. 

Tpliet 

Bloomington  .. 

Elgin...- 

Decatur 


INDIANA 

Indiana^li* 
Bvansville.. 
Fort  Wayne 
Terre  Haute 
South  Bend. 


Superintendents 
of  Schools 


John  W.  AbercraBuMo 

S.  S.  Murphy 

J.  H.  Phillips 

Charles  L.  Floyd.. 

R.  L.  Lo&g 

Francis  M.  Walker. 
W.  B.  Creager 


Population  Population 
Census  1900  Census  1890 


I 


.  J.  DoyM. 
.  R.  Rii 


ghtsell 

.  L.  Holloway..... 
.ohn  H.  Hinemon.. 
Geo.  B.Cook 


1 


Thomas  1.  Kirk.... 
R.  H.  Webster 

ames  A.  Foshay... 

.  W.  McClymonds. 
D.  W.  Brie  wine.... 
Frank  P.  Russell... 
Frank  P.  Davidson. 
Jas.  A.  Barr 

Mrs.  H.  L.  OrenfMl. 

^^\ 

John  Dietrich. 


Edward  C.  Elliott.. 

C.  D.  Hino  (Sec.)- 

F.  H.  Beede 

Thos.  S.  Weaver  ... 
Chas.  W.  Deane.... 

B.  W.  Tinker 

Giles  A.  Stuart 

A.  B.  Mather 


C.  H.  LAytoii(Sde.). 
Geo.  W.  Twitmyer. 
Alex.  Crawford 

A.  T.  Stuart 


Wm.  H.  Slieati... 
George  P.  Glenn. 

f.  V.  Harris 

B.  C.  Graham.... 


OaataTut  R.  Gi«nB. 

W.  F.  Slaton 

Otis  Ashmore 

Lawton  B.  Evans.. 

J.  M.  Pound 

Carleton  B.  Gibson. 

Miia  FMmeal  Fnncli 
John  W.  Daniels 

Alfred  Baylias 

Edwin  G.  Cooley... 
N.  C.  Douffherty... 
Frederick  G.  Ertel.. 

J.  H.  Collins 

P.  R.  Walker 

ohn  RichesonI 

ohn  J.  Allison 

K.  Stableton 

A.  Whitney 

E.  A.  Gastman 


P. 

f 


Frank  L.  Jonee 

Calvin  N.  Kendall.. 

W.  A.  Hester 

Justin  N.  Study 

Wm.  H.  Wiley 

Calvin  Moon 


I,8a8,6g7 
3^469 
3«,4«5 
30.346 

7.53« 
5*544 

X.311.S64 

38.307 
11,587 

»».496 

9«973 

1.485.053 

34a,  78« 

»«%479 

66.960 

99,a8a 

ai.500 
17,700 

17.506 

599.700 

»33.»59 

28.157 

ai»o85 

ia.455 

908.410 
108,087 
79.850 
70.996 
45.859 
aS.998 
34,396 

X84.735 
76,508 

3.3»9 

•78,7x8 

3x8,196 

3"»34" 
38,499 

X7."4 
15.839 

a,9i6.9si 

89,879 

54*344 

39.441 
93,973 
17,6x4 

I«x,77« 

5.957 

4.8BI.S90 

Xi698,575 
56.X00 

36.a5a 

34.159 
31,051 

89.655 

aa.433 
«>,754 

S.5X8.4A9 
169,164 
59.007 
45.  "5 
36.673 
35.999 


1.513.401 
3».076 
36,178 
ai.883 

88.S43 

5.«50 

3.X5a 

i,X98.azi 

•5.874 

",3" 

?.95a 


s»ai5.398 
•98.997 

96,386 

18,600 
16,159 

X4.484 

4t3.a49 
106,713 

•4.558 
11,140 
10.384 

746.958 

81,998 

%ys 

38,646 
16,519 
91,659 

I88.4B5 

61,431 
3.061 

*90J9a 

188,939 

39x.4» 

3,90X 
.060 

5i53> 

l|837.3S3 
65.533 
43.»89 
35.300 
99,746 

X7.303 

88,548 

•.3XX 

3.896.353 

1,099,850 

41.094 

3»,494 

•4.963 

•3.584 

X5.«69 

a3.^64 
90,484 
•7.833 
16,841 

9.198.404 

•05,436 

50,756 

35.393 
30,917 
91,819 


School 
Enrollment 


4.500 


No.  of 
Teachers 


5? 


School 
Expendi- 
tures 


$1.5813.950 

45.000 

S0.7»7 
35.506 


765.486 

71.795 
»o,99j 

65.188 


(1)    Aaron  Gove,  L.  C.  Greenlee.  Charles  B.  Chadsey.     (9)    John  P.  Keating,  J.  S.  Mcaung. 
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Educatioiial  Statistics  of  States  and  Leading:  Cities— 1900- 1901 

(CONTINUED) 


SUtes  aod  Cities 


INDIANA-Con'd : 

Munci« 

New  Albany 

AndenoD 

Richmond 

INDIAN  TER 


Superintendents 
of  Schools 


IOWA 

Dta  Moitut 

Dubuque 

DaTenport 

Sioux  City 

Council  EHufls ... 
Cedar  Rapids.... 

Burlington 

CUnton. 


KANSAS , 

Kansas  City.. 

Top«ka 

WichiU 

Leavenworth , 
Atchison 


KENTUCKY  .. 

Louisville 

Covington... 

Newport 

Lexington... 
F^ank/Tt... 

LOUISIANA... 
New  Orleans 
Shreveport  .. 
Baton  Xomgg. 

MAINE 

Portland 

Lewiston .... 

Bangor 

Biddeford  ... 
Augugta 

MARYLAND.. 

Baltimore 

Cumberland . 
Hagerstown . 
Anma^iis 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston  ........... 

Worcester 

Fall  River 

Lowell 

Cambridge 

Lynn 

Lawrence 

New  Bedford.... 

Springfield 

Somerville 

Holyoke 

Brockton 

Haverhill 

Salem 

Chelsea 

Maiden 

Newton 

Fitchburg 

Taunton 

Gloucester 


MICHIGAN  .... 

Detroit 

Grand  Rapids 


Population 
Census  1900 


Wm.  R.  Snyder. 
C.  A.  Prosser... 

.  W.  Carr 

A.  Mott 


t 


JobnD.  Bamtdiet... 
SIchud  C.  Bazntt. 

F.  T.  Oldt 

J.  B.  Young 

H.  B.  Krau 

W.  N.  CUfTord 

J.  J.  McCoonell 

Francis M.  Fulu... 
O.  P.  Bostwlck 

Frank  HelMB 

L.  E.  Wolfe 

W.  M.  Davidson.... 

R.  F.  Knight 

MissM.  E.  Dolphin. 
Nathan  T.  Veatch .. 

H.  T.  llcCtetiiey.. 

E.H.  Mark 

lohn  Morris 

John  Burke 

Wm.  Rogers  Clay.. 
S.  L.  Frogge 

T.  dOhMB 

arren  Easton 

C.  E.  Boyd 

R.  C.  Gordon 


k> 


W.  W.  BtetMB.... 
Orlando  M.  Lord... 

L  C.  Phillips 

Chas.  B.  Tilton 

Royal  E.  Gould.... 
M.  P.  Dutton 


M.  BAtw  8 

Jas.  H.  Van  Sickle.. 

A.  Taylor  Smith.... 

John  P.  Fockler 

Chas.  E.  Dryden... 

Fimnk  A.  Hffl(Sde.) 
Edwin  P.  Seaver 
C.  F.  Carroll.... 
Wm.  C.  Bates... 
Arthur  K.  Whitcomb 
Francis  Cogswell... 

Frank  J.  Peaslee 

J.  E.  Burke 

Wm.  E.  Hatch 

Thomas  M.  Balliet.. 
G.  A.  Southworth.. 
Louis  P.  Nash 

B.  B.  Russell 

R.  D.  McKeen 

John  W.  Perkins 

Walter  H.  Small.... 

George  E.  Gay 

Albert  B.  Fificld.... 

oseph  G.  Edgerly.. 

".  F.  Boyden 

Freeman  Putney... 

DelotFiUl 

W.  C.  Martindale... 

W.  H.  Elson 


t' 


so,oa8 
so,  178 
z8fas6 

398,060 

s»S3X,853 

6a, 139 

36»a97 
35.»54 

a5,8o9 
•5.656 

«,698 

5'.4«8 
33.608 
■4,671 
ao,735 
«5,7aa 

«,X47,174 

»04,73» 

4»,938 

98,301 

■6,369 
9.487 

i.ali.6as 

987,104 
16,013 
11,269 

«M.4M 

5«,»4S 
23.761 
91,850 

i6,X45 
11,683 

1,188,044 

508,937 

17,198 

X3,59« 
8,40a 

•,•05,346 

560,893 
xi8,«i 
104,863 

94.969 
9«.886 

68.513 
6a,559 
69,443 
6a,o59 
61,643 

45,7" 
40,063 

37,X75 
35.956 
34;o7a 
33,664 
33.587 
3x,53i 
3^,036 

36,191 

9,4M.98a 

985,704 
87.565 


Population 
Census  1890 


",345 
91,000 

10,741 

16,608 

x8o,i8a 

1.9x8.397 
50,093 
30,311 

36,87a 
37,806 

■«,474 
x8,oio 

■■.565 
13,619 

x.4a8.io6 
38,3*6 
3«.oo7 

19,768 
«3.963 

1,858,635 
161,199 

37,37« 

94.9>8 

81,567 

7,89a 

x,xx8.588 
949,039 

",979 
10,478 

66x,o86 

36,425 
91,701 
19,103 

X4,443 
10,527 

x,04a,3gp 

434.439 
ia,7«9 
zo,  z  18 

7,604 

t.a38.947 

448,477 

84.65s 

74.39§ 
77,696 
70,098 

55. 7*7 
44,654 
40.733 
44,«79 
40,152 
35,637 
27,994 
97,41a 
30,801 

■7,909 
■3,031 

■4.379 
99,037 

■5,448 

■4,651 

8,093.890 

905,876 
60,978 


School 
Enrollment 


3,900 
3,800 

3.5*6 

3."9 

83,658 

566,883 

10,600 

4,980 

6,4x9 
5,980 

6,9ZO 

4.500 

4.47" 
3,100 

389.589 

7.808 

7,X40 
4.500 
3.4S0 
1,900 

93W,cm4 

97,696 

5,"oo 

3.800 

3,6a8 

1,791 

««8,337 

3».547 

1,900 

550 

axx,o85 

8.307 

3,000 

3,355 

X,719 

956 

8X7,000 

65,000 
•,300 

9,100 
840 

468,038 

91,796 

19,600 

16.944 

J9,658 
16,203 

10,300 

8,785 

8,513 

9.824 

11,000 

6,125 

7i»79 
4,7»7 
4.800 

5,810 

6,374 
5,600 

4,500 
4,660 
5,000 

538.39X 

40.303 
15.000 


Na  of 
Teachers 


School 
Expendi- 
tures 


1x00,946 

56,000 

9^.338 

77,644 

450.000 

9.088.9x8 
909,981 
116.953 
195,000 
143.788 
178.000 
187.561 

91,358 
79,103 

4,688,363 

»6«|.9a7 
178,000 

89,200 
59,ao6 

34.423 

1,931.960 
555.811 

110,000 

46.000 
70,787 
■3,379 

1179.484 

455.073 
35.000 

3.100 

»,997,979 
189,599 

51.135 
63.383 

30.354 
X7.500 

8,797,178 

1.279.936 

80,000 


13.800,358 
3,664,998 
5«9.937 
370.549 
■75.390 
417.554 
248,903 
171,953 
812,745 
391,804 
960.403 

171.35s 
135.936 

130,397 
130,960 

119.919 
173.916 
900,000 
1x1,150 
164,017 
91,319 

7.7x7.966 
1,351,825 

318,499 


(i)    Amos  Hiatt,  S.  H.  Sheakley. 
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(CONTINUED) 


States  and  Cities 


MICHIGAN-Cond 

Saginaw 

Bay  City 

Jackson 

Kalamazoo 

Muskegon 

Lansing 

MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis 

St.  Pan/ 

Duluth 

Winona 

MISSISSIPPI 

Vicksburg 

Meridian 

Jackson 

MISSOURI 

St.  Louis 

Kansas  City 

St.  Joseph 

Joplin 

Springfield 

SedalM 

Jefftrson  City  . .  - 

MONTANA 

Butte 

Great  Falls 

Htiena  .......... 

NEBRASKA 

Omaha 

Lincoln 

South  Omaha 

NEVADA 

Reno 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Manchester 

Nashua 

Concord 

NEW  JERSEY 

Newark 

Jersey  City 

Faterson 

Camden 

Trenton 

Hoboken 

Elizabeth 

Bayonne 

Atlantic  City 

Passaic 

Orange 

NEW  MEXICO.... 
Santa  Fe ........ 

NEW  YORK 

New  York  City.. 

Manhattan  and 
Bronx  

Brooklyn 

Queens 

Richmond 

Buffalo 

Rochester 

STracuse 

Albany 

A  '  ^j      •««• «••• •••« 

Utica 

Yonkers 


Superintendents 
of  Schools 


(0 

tA.  Stewart... 
.  S.  Norton 

S.  O.  Hartwell... 
David  McKenzie 
Clarence  E.  Holmes 

W.  Olaen 

has.  M.  Jordan.. 
Irwen  Leviston... 
R.  E.  Denfeld.... 
J.  A.  Tormey. 


l 


L.  Whltfleld.... 

Chas.  P.  Kemple 

f.  C.  Fant 

Edward  L.  Bailey  .. 

W.  T.  CanlActoB.. 

F.  Louis  Soldan 

J.  M.  Greenwood... 
Edward  B.  Neely... 
Joseph  D.  Blllff.... 
J.  Fairbanks 

G.  V.  Buchanan.... 
J.  W.  Richardson... 

W.  W.  Welch 

R.  G.  Young 

S.  D.  Larvent 

Sarah  J.  Rogers.... 

Wm.  K.  Fowler 

Carroll  G.  Pearse... 

C.  H.  Gordon 

J.  Arnott  McLean.. 

OrrliRlBg 

John  Edwards  Bray 

CluLBiilBg  Poleofli 
Chas.  W.  Bickford! 

{as.  H.  Fassett 
«  J.  Rundlett 


Cluulae  J.  Baxter .. 

A.  B.  Poland 

Henry  Snyder 

L.  A.  Goodenough. . 
Martin  V.  Bergen  .. 
Leslie  C.  Plerson... 

A.  J.  Demarest 

Wm.  J.  Shearer 

J.  H.  Christie 

W.  M.  PolUrd 

F.  B.  Spaulding.... 
W.M.  Swingle 

.  Frtneo  CliaTes.. 
.  A.  Wood 

CbAilee  R.  Skiuier. 
Wm.  H.  Maxwell... 


i 


John  Jasper 

John  H.Walsh 

Edward  L.  Stevens. 
Hubbard  R.  Yetman 
Henry  P.  Emerson. 

C.  B.  Gilbert 

A.  B.  Blodgett 

Chas.  W.Cole 

J.  H.  Willets 

George  Griffith 

Charles  S.  Gorton.. 


Population 
Census  1900 


4a,  345 
•7,638 

aS,i8o 

a4.404 
soi,8x8 

16,485 

I,75lt994 

ao2,7i8 

163,065 

5a.969 

«9.714 

l»S5x,a70 

«4,834 
Z4,05o 

7,816 

3,106,6^ 

575.a3« 
163,75a 

a6,oa3 
a3.a67 

9.664 

H3.S99 

30.470 

«4,930 
zo,770 

«<»,S5S 

40,169 
06,001 

4a,335 

4i500 

411,588 

tp 

19,63s 

1,883,669 

346,070 
ao6,433 
105,171 
75,935 
73.307 
59,364 
5«,«30 
3a,7«a 

«7,M 

•7,777 

•4,M« 

195,3X0 

5,603 

7,968,694 

3,437,soa 

8,050,600 
I,i66,s8s 

»5a.999 
67,oa« 

359.387 
i6a,6o8 
«o8,374 

6o,'65i 

56,383 
47,93> 


Population 
Census  1890 


46.3M 
•7.«39 
•0.798 
»7,853 

SS,703 

13,10s 

1,310.98$ 
x64,738 
«33.«56 

1,989,600 

«9.»89 
io,6«4 

5.9«> 

•.•79. 185 

451.770 
X39.7«6 

5a.3»4 

9.943 

•i,8<o 

14,068 

6,74a 

I4e,9>4 

10,783 

3.979 
13.834 

X,OQB,O^D 

i40i45« 

%& 

47,355 

3.563 

37^330 
44.1«6 

19.311 
17,004 

1.444.933 
181,830 
163,003 
7'.347 
58,313 
57,458 
43,648 

37.764 
19.033 
13,05s 
I3,8s8 

18,844 
160,989 

6,185 

8.009,174 
«»49«.59i 


School 
Enrollment 


94,9*3 
60,956 

44,007 
33.033 


8,198 
4,800 
4,054 
4.146 
4,000 
3,100 

387.54« 

38,591 

a6,ooo 

10,589 

3.S00 

374.884 

1.793 
«,500 
1,800 

W0.390 
8s,7ia 
•8,a8o 

10,646 
4,806 

5.469 

3.S00 

1,844 

39.490 
6,300 

1,985 

1.759 

989.9« 

19.384 

7,90O 

4,473 

8,678 
840 

85.888 

5,750 
3.700 
a,76s 


l»,575 
41,870 
3«.i74 

17,849 
13,000 

9.840 

9.145 
7.000 
6.0x9 
5.000 
4.500 

3|! 


49.700 

1,706 

1,009,574 
5S9.ai8 

3»5i979 
188,467 
3».346 
is,4a6 
56,000 
'4,896 
•1,090 
1«,896 

S.ooo 
,003 

8,900 


No.  of 
Teachers 


School 
Expendi- 
tures 


$150,749 
87,930 

75,4*7 

8»,909 

148,043 

57,193 

5.5i'.797 

841,000 

679,350 

3j6,ooo 

80^000 

1,958,375 
•5.O0O 
34,800 
•9,500 

9,000,000 

1,586.140 
5«4.o65 

3«7,9;i 
66,988 
56,6^ 
93,568 

8«oes,38e 
3»,ooo 

58,700 

55,347 

4,409,sei 

564,058 

1M.457 

119,000 


17,850 

1,059,909 

103.X87 

68,000 

54,9>5 

7,094.149 
x,9Z3,66o 

634,153 
4*5.330 

•OOwOOO 

968,017 

185,060 
140,000 
198,695 

93.763 

190,903 

76,900 

S9S,n9 

7.896 

33,401,491 
91,040,610 

ii.575i«94 
7.«74,»33 

I,|l6,991 

019,133 

409.073 
998,640 

1351598 
9x9,977 
909,481 


(1)    S.  C.  Warriner,  N.  A.  Richards. 
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Sum  tai  CIik« 
SEW  YORK-Con' 

ElnS™.- 

Sctacnccudr 

Anburn 

Ponirhkeraie. . . 
Cohoa 

Amuerdam 

Ml,  Vernon 

'  KonieIl5Ti]1«  ... 
NO.  CAROLINA  . 

WUmlocion 

AihevilTe 

KitUiik 

Grecuboro 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

Gnnd  Porks 

Biimartk 

3H10 

ClerelaDd 

Cindniuti 

Toledo 

CelumtMi 

Vounntown 

Springfidd'""" 

Cinion 

H«mlUon 

ZansTlllc 

SaDdnidiy 

OKLAHOMA 

Oklahoma  Clir.. 

OREGON 

Portland 

Smtim 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Phlladelptill 

PlLUbnrtt 

AUegbenr  

Kr]M ...."'.""" 

mikeabarre 

//tiriitmrf 

AUenlown 

McKcopon 

Cbeaer 

York 

WlUbmunrt  .... 

VtwaMle. 

BaRon 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Frnii/imft 

Pawtucket 


Superlniendenli 


Darwin  L.  Bard  well 

C.  F.  W»lker 

S.  B.  Howe 

Clinton  S.  Manti... 
lamn  H.Crane.... 

Cbai.M.  Rvon 

Edwin  S.  Harrii..., 
Edward  Haiward.. 
Rotillus  R-  Rosen. 

GeoreeE,  Bult& 

FnakSPtladale... 

H.  T.  Morrow 

CtHU.  E.  NIehol*,... 
Elmer  S.  Redman.. 

Jo'linJ.  Blair!!";;;; 

R.  J.Tiglw 

Edward  P.  Moia.. 
G.  A.  Grimtler ..-. 
Ctus.  F.  Tomlinua. 

I.V.DnlM 

iNttoon  Kelley.... 


RlEler. 

J.  S.  JotintoD. 
Hathu  C.  ~ 

Edward  heooa 
Samuel  Andre- 
IphD  Morrow... 
Geo.  HoweU.... 
E.  Mucker 


Ju.  M.  Couiblln 
Lemuel  O.  F^OM 
R.  K.  Boebrie... 

D.  S-Kdth 

I,  M.  Berker.... 
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THE  CHILD— A  STUDY  IN  THE  EVOLUTION  OF|MAN. 


Among  those  works  which  carry  the  roots 
of  the  tree  of  pedagogy  far  and  deep  into  the 
past  this,  "The  Child,"  is  perhaps  the  most 
exhaustive  yet  produced.  It  is  a  compilation 
of  contributions  to  evolution.  Of  course,  se- 
lection of  material  is  made  with  special  ref- 
erence to  its  bearing  on  the  development  of 
a  human  being.  It  would  seem  that  every- 
thing is  rejected  that  docs  not  go  to  prove 
that  the  human  child  came  up  the  same  iden- 
tical road  traveled  by  the  animal  kingdom. 

In  this  book,  as  in  other  writings  on  evolu- 
tion, there  is  a  vast  deal  of  nonsense.  In 
many  ways  "The  Child"  would  make  an  ex- 
cellent work  for  a  teacher  of  logic  to  have 
from  which  to  draw  illustrations  for  the  fal- 
lacy, Post  hoc,  ergo  propter  hoc.  For  exam- 
ple, because  a  man  and  an  alligator  both  have 
a  round  ligament,  therefore,  *  *  *  we  will 
not  quote  the  inference  or  conclusion  evident- 
ly intended  by  bringing  the  two  statements 
together.  Man  walks  more  nearly  erect  than 
woman,  and  the  monkey  less  nearly  erect  than 
woman,  therefore  woman's  place  is  between 
man  and  the  monkey.  Post  hoc,  ergo  propter 
hoc. 

But  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  this  is  an 
arg^tunent  against  the  book.  If  we  are  to 
have  a  compilation  in  historic  order,  of  the 
different  theories  advanced  from  time  to  time, 
in  explanation  of  the  human  being's  conduct, 
we  want  the  bad  with  the  good,  else  we  would 
get  a  very  erroneous  idea  of  the  growth  of  the 
theory  of  evolution  as  applied  to  human  de- 
velopment. 

In  "The  Child"  Professor  Chamberlain  has 
gathered  from  a  wide  field  and  from  deep 
reading.  The  chapter  on  "The  Helplessness 
of  Infancy"  is  an  especially  helpful  chapter. 
It  is  well  for  teachers  to  get  hold  of  the  idea 
that  the  more  complex  life  an  animal  is  to 
live,  the  longer  must  be  the  period  of  infancy. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  human.  Among 
some  of  the  lower  savages,  children  acquire 
maturity  enough  to  marry  and  set  up  house- 
keeping at  ten  or  fifteen.  Among  us  the 
day  laborer  is  prepared  for  his  life's  work  at 
twenty,  but  the  professional  man  must  spend 
ten  years  more  to  acquire  those  complex  re- 
actions required  for  his  success.  A  few  weeks 
for  a  pumpkin,  but  a  hundred  years  for  an 
oak.  is  nature's  inexorable  law. 

The  writer  has  three  children  of  his  own. 
and  consequently  refrains  from  commenting  on 
the  chapter  treating  of  the  "Resemblances  of 
the  Young  of  the  Human  and  Other  Animals." 
It  does  seem  as  though  the  chapter  may  ap- 
ply to  our  neighbor's  children,  but  there  is 
no  resemblance  between  our  children  and 
anything  else  on  earth. 


The  chapter  on  *The  Periods  of  Childhood" 
is  especially  interesting  as  showing  what  views 
have  been  held  regarding  the  stages  through 
which  the  child  and  the  race  passes.  Professor 
Chamberlain  makes  no  claim  that  the  scien- 
tists are  at  all  agreed  yet  as  to  what  stages 
either  the  race  or  the  child  passes  through. 
This  chapter  should  be  read  by  those  people 
who  think  that  they  have  their  school  courses 
arranged  so  that  the  child  studies  the  thoughts 
originated  by  the  race  when  it  was  in  the 
same  stage  as  the  child  is  in. 

The  chapters  on  "The  Language  of  the 
Child"  and  "The  Arts  of  the  Child,"  we  find 
exceedingly  long  and  dull,  but  they  contain 
a  collection  that  makes  the  book  vduable  as 
a  reference  work,  and  that  may  be  of  much 
interest  to  those  who  have  not  read  the  theories 
in  other  books. 

"The  Child  a  Revealer  of  the  Past"  and 
"The  Child  and  the  Savage"  are,  to  our 
mind,  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  the 
book.  It  will  be  a  great  day  for  pedagogy 
when  teachers  fully  realize  that  what  the 
child  instinctively  likes  to  do,  he  likes  to  do 
because,  it  either  was  a  short  time  since,  or 
is  now  very  necessary  for  the  perpetuity  and 
advancement  of  the  race.  Education  takes 
on  a  new  and  wider  meaning  when  we  realize 
the  ease  with  which  man  drops  back  to 
that  condition  called  atavistic — when  he  takes 
on  organs  or  characteristics  of  animals  or 
savages  far  below  him;  then  we  beg^n  to 
realize  somewhat  how  carefully  we  should 
guard  natural  and  social  selection,  and  how 
strenuously  we  should  educate  to  bring  as 
many  as  possible  to  that  degree  of  self-control 
where  they  may  turn  an  iron  will  to  check 
their  passions  and  instincts  so  necessary  for 
savages,  but  so  dangerous  if  let  loose  among 
us. 

The  chapter  on  "The  Child  and  Woman" 
will  be  of  interest  to  teachers  since  so  many 
are  women.  If  it  be  that  woman  is  partially 
developed  man,  may  that  not  make  her  the 
superior  teacher  by  placing  her  near  the 
child  in  thought,  feeling  and  action?  What- 
ever be  the  final  solution  of  the  problem,  the 
matter  is  worth  our  careful  study  and  the 
theories  are  worth  our  careful  consideration. 

Let  us  dose  with  the  closing  paragraphs 
of  the  book: 

"The  child,  in  the  helpless  infancy  of  his 
first  years,  in  his  later  activity  of  play,  in  his 
naivette  and  genius,  in  his  repetitions  and 
recapitulations  of  the  race's  history,  in  his 
wonderful  variety  and  manifoldness,  in  his 
atavisms  and  his  prophecies,  in  his  brutish 
and  in  his  divine  characteristics,  is  the  evolu- 
tionary being  of  our  species,  he  in  whom  the 
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useless  past  tends  to  be  suppressed  and  the 
beneficial  future  to  be  foretold.  In  a  sense,  he 
is  all. 

"If  the  education  of  the  centuries  to  come 
be  cast  in  the  spirit  of  wisdom,  the  diild  wiU 
not,  as  now,  lose  so  much  in  becoming  a  man. 


the  man  or  woman  lose  so  much  through  hay- 
ing been  a  child,  but  the  childlike  elements 
necessary  to  the  race's  full  development  will 
persist  to  the  greater  glory  of  the  individual 
and  the  perfection  of  mankind."  ($i.50- 
Charles  Scribner*s  Sons,  New  York.) 

Arthur  D.  Ckomwux. 


BOOK  REVIEWS. 

Any  volume  noticed  will  be  sent  prepaid,  upon  receipt  of  the  price,  by  A,  W.  Mnmford, 

203  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 


A  PRIMER  OF  WORK  AND  PLAY. 
• 

As  the  title  suggests,  the  subject  matter  is 
based  on  those  varied  activities  of  home, 
school,  and  industrial  life  which  appeal  most 
strongly  to  the  interest  and  imagination  of 
young  children,  while  the  text  of  the  lesscms 
furnishes  in  itself  a  direct  stimulus  to  many 
forms  of  related  seat  work  and  primary 
school  recreations. 

Within  the  limits  of  a  carefully  selected 
vocabulary,  averaging  less  than  three  new 
words  to  a  page,  there  are  presented  over 
one  hundred  extremely  interesting  and  easy 
full-page  reading  lessons,  covering  a  wide  area 
of  thought,  expressed  in  a  charmingly  natural 
and  simple  st^le,  and  beautifully  illustrated. 

That  the  pnnciples  controlling  the  selection 
and  arrangement  of  the  text  have  been  applied 
to  the  highly  artistic  illustrations  is  plainly 
evidenced  by  the  strong,  beautiful  outline 
drawings  and  the  effectively  illuminated  min- 
iatures, which  are  so  free  from  confusing  de- 
tails that  the  entertaining  stories  they  tell  can 
be  easily  interpreted  by  the  youngest  school 
children,  to  whom  this  book  is,  from  every 
point  of  view,  most  admirably  adapted.  (30 
cents.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston  and  Chi- 
cago.) 


to  development  an,d  understanding,  much 
drill  is  necessary  so  to  fix  these  facts  that 
they  shall  readily  serve  their  purpose  as 
mathematical  tools.  The  work  in  this  book 
has  been  arranged  with  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding such  exercises  as  should  secure  to  the 
pupils  a  knowledge  of  fundamental  number 
facts  and  relations,  a  loiowledge  of  funda- 
mental arithmetical  processes,  the  power  to 
picture  conditions  and  see  quantity  relations, 
and  the  understanding  of  the  correspondence 
between  quality  relations  and  number  rela- 
tions both  as  to  facts  and  processes.  (50 
cents.  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  New  York  and 
Chicago.) 


AUGSBURG'S  DRAWING.    BOOK  I. 

This  is  a  text-book  for  teaching  drawing 
and  color  in  the  first,  second  and  third  grades. 
It  is  a  three-book  system,  designed  to  teach 
form  and  color  in  the  public  schools.  The 
subjects  are  treated  topically,  and  so  arranged 
as  to  give  the  widest  latitude  and  the  greatest 
fiexibUity  in  teaching.  ($1.  Educational  Pub- 
lishing Company,  Boston,  New  York  and  Chi- 
cago.) 


AN  INTERMEDIATE  ARITHMETIC 

The  author,  Ella  M.  Pierce,  is  the  super- 
visor of  primary  grades  in  the  public  schools 
of  Providence,  R.  I.  The  book  is  intended  for 
the  use  of  pupils  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  years 
of  school.  It  presupposes  the  development 
and  understanding  of  number  facts 'and  rela- 
tions to  one  hundred,  of  the  principles  of  ad- 
dition and  subtraction  by  endings,  of  some 
simple  quantity  relations,  and  of  the  corre- 
spondence between  these  quantity  relations 
and  the  niunber  facts  and  relations.  It  rec- 
ognizes, however,  the  truth  that,  in  addition 


CHILD  STORIES  FROM  THE  MASTERS. 

These  stories  form  a  few  modest  inter- 
pretations of  some  phases  of  the  master  works 
done  in  a  child  way,  and  are  beautifully  illus- 
trated with  a  number  of  full-page  pictures 
reproduced  from  master  works  of  art.  The 
author,  Maud  Menefee,  tells  us  that  "in 
writing  these  stories,  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  follow  the  plot  or  problem  of  the 
poems,  which  in  almost  every  case  lie  bejrond 
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the  child's  reach.  The  simple  purpose  as 
found  in  the  whole,  or  the  suggestion  of  only 
a  stanza  or  scene,  has  heen  used  as  oppor- 
tunity for  picturing  and  reflecting  something 
of  the  poetry  and  intention  of  the  originals." 
This  little  book  should  be  found  in  the  library 
of  every  home  circle.  (30  cents.  Rand,  Mc- 
Nally  &  Co.,  Chicago  and  New  York.) 


author,  Menco  Stem,  is  clear,  yet  idiomatic, 
and  the  subject  matter  consists  not  merely  of 
fiction,  but  furnishes  also  many  facts  of  his- 
torical, geographical,  and  literary  importance. 
($1.25.  American  Book  Company,  New  York, 
Cincinnati  and  Chicago.) 


CLASSIC  MYTHS. 

Mary  Catherine  Judd  prepared  the  first  edi- 
tion of  this  work  as  an  aid  in  nature  study. 
This  thought  has  been  retained  in  the  present 
edition.  By  reading  these  myths  the  child 
will  gain  an  interest  and  sympathy  for  the 
life  of  beast,  of  bird  and  of  tree;  it  will 
learn  to  recognize  those  constellations  which 
have  been  as  friends  to  the  wise  men  of 
many  ages.  Such  an  acquaintance  wUl 
broaden  the  child's  life  and  make  it  see  more 
quickly  the  true,  the  good,  and  the  beautiful 
in  the  world  about  it.  (35  cents.  Rand, 
McNally  &  Co.,  Chicago  and  New  York.) 


MELLICK'S  LATIN  COMPOSITION. 

This  book,  by  Anna  Cole  Mellick,  A.  B.,  of 
the  Brearly  School,  New  York,  is  intended 
for  students  who  are  reading  Caesar  and  using 
a  Latin  grammar  for  the  first  time.  It  aims 
to  fix  in  the  mind  some  of  the  simpler  con- 
structions of  nouns  and  verbs  as  found  in  the 
Commentaries,  and  consists  of  twenty-five  les- 
sons, each  illustrating  certain  grammatical 
principles,  these  being  systematically  arranged 
and  graded  according  to  difficulty.  Each  les- 
son contains,  besides  reference  to  standard 
grranmiars,  exercises  for  translating  into  Latin, 
some  of  these  bein^  intended  for  writing  in 
class  without  the  aid  of  the  grammar.  (40 
cents.  American  Book  Company,  New  York, 
Cincinnati  and  Chicago.) 


FOUR  OLD  GREEKS. 

The  four  old  Greeks  of  this  work  are 
Achilles,  Herakles,  Dionysos  and  Alkestis. 
These  stories  are  written  in  a  remarkably 
easy  and  readable  style.  They  are  intended 
to  teach  the  children,  who  read  them,  the 
character  of  the  people  to  whom  the  stories 
relate.  The  author,  Jennie  Hall,  of  the  Chi- 
cago Normal  School,  aims  to  introduce  the 
readers  to  the  beauties  of  Greek  art,  that  they 
may  grow  richer  in  the  knowledge  of  peoples 
and  of  beautiful  images.  (35  cents.  Rand, 
McNally  &  Co.,  Chicago  and  New  York.) 


GESCHICHTEN    VON    DEUTSCHEN 

STADTEN. 

The  stories  in  this  volume  in  tone  and 
contents  describe  faithfully  the  various  cities 
of  the  German  Empire,  portraying  their  local 
color  and  giving  their  local  traditions.  Be- 
sides furnishing  interesting  and  attractive 
reading  matter,  the  book  includes  also  valua- 
ble suggestive  material  for  exercises  in  con- 
versation and  composition.  It  is  well  suited 
for  intermediate  and  advanced  grades,  and  is 
carefully  edited,  with  complete  vocabulary.  It 
is  supplied  with  maps  showing  the  locations 
of  the  cities  mentioned.    The  style  used  by  the 


PORTER    AND    CLARKE'S    SHAKE- 
SPEARE STUDIES— MACBETH. 

The  editors  of  this  work  are  Charlotte  Por- 
ter and  Helen  A.  Clarke,  the  well-known  edi- 
tors of  several  standard  works.  This  book 
will  lend  fresh  life  and  interest  to  the  study 
of  Macbeth  as  required  by  the  leading  col- 
leges for  entrance.  Commencing  with  a  close 
and  even  critical  study  of  the  text,  it  leads  the 
student,  by  suggestive  questions  based  upon  the 
plot  and  the  characters,  to  a  full  appreciation 
of  these  and  of  the  manner  in  which  Shake- 
speare has  expressed  the  ideas  embodied  in  the 
play.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  it  is  im- 
parted:— ^by  synthetic  study  of  the  dramatic 
movement  and  artistic  factors  of  the  play  it- 
self; by  focusing  about  the  moot  points  of  the 
play — in  a  way  to  stimulate  thought  and  dis- 
cussion— selected  divergent  opinions,  ranging 
from  Shakespeare's  century  to  ours;  and  by 
throwing  open  Shakespeare's  library — the  rare 
and  generally  inaccessible  books  of  Elizabeth's 
time — in  such  a  way  as  to  indicate  traces  of 
them  here  and  there  in  the  play,  and  to  reveal 
the  unique  quality  of  Shakespeare's  creative- 
ness.  (56  cents.  American  Book  Company, 
New  York,  Cincinnati  and  Chicago.) 


THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  CHILDHOOD. 

This  volume  is  the  twenty-second  of  Heath's 
Pedagogical  Library.    The  author  is  Dr.  Fred- 
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erick  Tracy,  lecturer  in  philosophy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto.  His  object  in  presenting 
the  volume  to  the  public  was  to  discuss  infant 
psychology.  He  discusses  the  nature  of  the 
process  by  which  the  automatic  and  mechan- 
ical pass  over  into  the  conscious  and  volun- 
tary. The  subjects  are  considered  from  the 
standpoint  of  actual  child  study.  Since  1893 
this  work  has  passed  through  five  editions, 
and  its  value  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  it 
has  been  translated  into  the  German,  Russian, 
Hungarian  and  Japanese  languages.  Dr.  G. 
Stanley  Hall  says  of  this  work:   'The  author 


has  here  undertaken  to  present  as  condsdyt 
yet  as  completely,  as  possible,  the  results  of 
the  systematic  study  of  children  up  to  date, 
and  has  included  everything  of  importance 
that  could  be  found.  This  work  was  greatly 
needed,  and  has  been  done  with  a  thorough- 
ness which  all  interested  in  the  subject  will 
gratefully  recognize.  The  questions  here 
treated  are  fundamental  for  both  psychology 
and  pedagogy,  for  the  more  fundamental  the 
traits,  the  earlier  they  unfold.*'  (90  cents. 
D.  C  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston.) 


Educational  Articles  in  the  March  Magazines. 

''The  Philippines;  The  Edncational  Problem,*'  Fred  W.  Atkinton AUanHc  Monthly 

**The  Philippines;  The  Economic  Fatnre,"  Charles  A.  Conant Atlantic  Monthly 

*  *The  HMucational  Value  of  Domestic  Science,  '*  Prof.  Katharine  Coman . .  Good  Housekeeping 

'*The  Seashore  Laboratory/'  Henry  F.  Osborn,  Llr.D Harper's  Magazine 

"Measurements  of  Science  Beyond  the  Range  of  Our  Senses/'  Carl  Snyder 

Harper^s  Magazine 

**On  the  Education  of  a  Child  from  Eleven  to  Eighteen^VI.,"  Edward  Howard 

Griggs Ladies^  Home  Journal 

"Dr.  Iroeb's  Researches  and  Discoveries McClure'^s  Magazine 

"America's  First  Painters,"  Rafns  Rockwell  Wilson New  England  Magazine 

"The  Quality  of  Emotion  in  Modern  Art,'*  Claude  Phillips North  American  Review 

"Constitutional  Powers  of  the  Senate,"  W.  H.  Moodj North  American  Review 

'Charles  William  Eliot,  President  of  Harvard  University,"  George  Percy  Morris. . . 

Review  0/ Reviews 

"The  Metaphysical  Movement,"  Paul  Tyner Review  of  Reviews 

"The  Need  of  Scientific  Agriculture  in  the  South,"  George  W.  Carver.  .Review  of  Reviews 

"The  Iraunching  of  a  University,"  Daniel  C.  Oilman Scrilmer's  Magazine 

"Cuba  Against  the  United  States— The  Question  of  Reciprocity,"  F.  B.  Thurt)er .  The  Arena 

"Cuba  Against  the  United  States— A  Plea  for  Justice,"  L.  V.  dc  Abad The  Arena 

"A  National  Library  for  the  United  States,"  Herbert  Putnam The  Bookman 

"The  Carnegie  Institution,"  Daniel  Coit  Oilman The  Bookman 

"Formative  Incidents  in  American  Diplomacy,"  EMwin  Erie  Sparks The  Chautauqnan 

"Critical  Studies  in  German  Iriterature,"  Robert  Waller  Deering The  Chautaucuan 

"The  Story  of  Theodore  Roosevelt's  Irife,"  Julian  Ralph The  Cosmopolitan 

"A  Night's  Work  of  an  Astronomer,"  Dr.  T.  J.  J.  See The  WorUVs  Work 
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The  first  z8  numbers  of  "  Birds  and  Nature  "  were  devoted  to 
birds  and  each  of  the  first  za  contain  lo  plates,  the  other  6  contain 
8  each.  Price  of  these  is  15  cents  each.  We  have  reprinted  10 
editions  of  5000  each  of  some  of  these  numbers.  These  early 
issues  always  justify  themselves  and  we  earnestly  urge  recent 
subscribers  to  order  back  numbers.  See  list  of  color  plates  on 
another  page. 

The  54  back  numbers  of  BIRDS  AND  NATURE,  $;.50,  sent  for  $s.oo, 
make  it  t6.oo  and  we  will  send  the  magazine  for  1902. 


DoesThisOfferTake?Soinewhat! 

I  enclose  check  for  tio.oo,  for  which  you  will   please  send  two  sets  of 
BIRDS  AND  NATURE,  unbound,  to  my  address. 
Cleveland,  O.,  Dec.  20,  1901.  J.  H.  LAMB. 

I  enclose  P.  O.  Money  Order,  for  which  please  send  the  54'back  numbers 
of  BIRDS  AND  NATURE,  and  other  goods  for  Christmas,  as  follows: 
Jacksonville,  III.,  Dec.  20,  1901.  STERLING  SHAW. 

Enclose  {5.00,  for  which  please  send  the  complete  set  of  unbound  maga- 
eines  for  five  years.  P.  BROBERG. 

New  London,  Minn.,  Dec.  17,  1901. 

I  enclose  draft  for  the  following:     Fifty-four  back  numbers  of  BIRD5  AND 

NATURE  and  the  magazine  for  1902,  also  two  copies  Bird  Calendar,  t . 

New  York,  Feb.  27,  1902.  R.  H.  LAWRENCE. 

A.  W.  MUMFORD,  Publisher, 

ao3  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago. 


JEAN  MITCHELL'S  SCHOOL 

BY  ANGELINA  WRAY 

Supt.  L.  H.Jones,  of  the  Cleveland,  O.,  public  schools,  writes: 

"  I  have  read  and  reread  Jean  Mitchell's  School.  The  book  is  a 
worthy  contribution  to  the  school  thought  and  practice  of  our  time. 
It  is  concrete  pedagogy  with  life  in  it.  I  wish  all  the  teachers  in  the 
country,  from  the  first  primary  grade  to  the  presidents  of  the  great 
universities,  might  read  it  and  have  its  kindly,  helpful  spirit  breathed 
into  them. 

JEAN  MITCHELL'S  SCHOOL  is  superior  beyond  all  comparison  as  a  story  of  the  School. 
Miss  Wray  has  given  us  in  Jean  Mitchell,  the  teacher  pure  and  simple  in  the  midst  of  her 
wonderiul  work.  The  drama  here  unfolded  is  that  belonging  to  this  fundamental  institution — 
the  school.  The  teacher  is  a  real  heroine,  winning,  one  bv  one,  the  lawless  and  the  churlish 
amone  her  pupils  to  a  spirit  of  loving  obedience  and  mutual  regard  and  good  fellowship. 

This  volume  of  244  pages  shows  the  growth  of  the  «« Ideal  School"  from  month  to  month 
throughout  the  year.  It  is  beautifully  Illustrated  with  drawings  from  nature  studies 
appropriate  to  each  month  of  the  school  vear,  and  with  half-tone  pictures  of  the  dramatic 
cenes.    Elegantly  bound  in  cloth.    Price,  I1.25  a  year. 

Ask  for  our  catalogues  of  Books  for  Children  for 
Supplementary  Reading  and  of  Books  for  Teachers. 

SCHOOL  AND  HOilE  EDUCATION,  Geo.  P.  Brown,  Editor,  is  the  foremost  journal  of 
the  country  for  the  thinking  teacher.    I1.25. 


ADDRESS 


The  PttbHc  School  Publishing  Company 


BLOOMINGTON,  ILLINOIS 


Just  Published 

STORIES  OF  BIRD  LIFE 

By  T.  Gilbert  Pearson 


ONE  may  go  far  and  not  find  a  more  sym- 
pathetic observer  of  birds  than  Mr. 
Pearson.  He  knows  birds  as  few  men 
have  known  them,  and  he  loves  them  with  a 
love  that  warms  every  word  that  he  writes 
about  them.  Moreover,  he  is  a  lover,  not  a 
maudlin  sentimentalist.  There  is  not  a  trace  of 
mawkishness  in  any  line  that  he  has  written.  In 
his  effort  to  translate  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
of  birds,  he  has  not  given  them  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  people,  but  he  has  tried  to  get 


down  to  the  bird  nature  and  to  reveal  what  he 
really  believes  to  be  that  nature.  It  is  this,  per- 
haps, which  mainly  distinguishes  his  book  from 
so  many  studies  of  bird  life.  We  have  had 
enough  of  fables— of  birds  pictured  as  folks  in 
feathers;  what  we  want  is  the  truth  about  the 
birds  themselves;  and  whether  Mr.  Pearson 
has  found  this  truth  or  not  we  cannot  feel  but 
as  we  read  that  he  is  an  honest  searcher  after 
it,  and  we  like  him  for  his  honest  search. 


lano.   Clotb.    a36PagM.    BMUtifally  lllnstratMl.   Price,  60  Ctsts.   Postpaid. 

B.  R  JOHNSON  PUBLISHING  CO. 

RICHnOND,  VIRQINIA. 
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I  have  received  the  first  (February) 
number  of  Birds  and  Nature  of  my 
subscription,  also  the  175  pictures, 
which  I  ordered.  The  pictures  are 
certainly  charming — some  of  them  ex- 
quisite. I  have  already  planned  to 
have  a  number  of  the  more  beautiful 
ones  framed,  and  think  they  possess 
artistic  merit  sufficient  to  adorn  the 
walls  of  any  home.     W.  H.  Jackson, 

Feb.  II,  1902.  Delair,  N.  J. 


Enclosed  you  will  please  find  a 
check  for  $12.10,  for  which  will  you 
please  send  set  of  five  double  volumes, 
half  morocco,  also  all  that  is  included 
in  your  combination  o£fer  for  $2.10, 
and  Birds  and  Nature  for  the  present 
year,  ten  back  numbers  of  Birds  and 
Nature,  and  60  colored  pictures  to 
the  following  address. 

Joseph  Danner  Taylor, 

Feb.  10,  1902.  Cambridge,  O. 


ABC  BOOK  OF  BIRDS 

—  BY  — 

NARY  CATHERINE  JUDD. 

With  Nonsense  Rhymes  for  the  Little  Ones 
and  Prosy  Sense  for  Older  Ones.    $1. 

'^Resplendent  in  bright  red  binding-,  and 
with  two  beantif  ally  executed  bird  portraits 
in  natural  colors  on  the  outside  covers,  this 
bird  book  is  of  exceptional  attractiveness  and 
worth.  The  pages  measure  almost  eight  by 
eleven  inches.  Twenty-six  superbly  printed 
color  half-tones  of  bird  life  are  accompanied 
each  by  two  pages  of  reading  matter — one 
a  very  clever  jingle,  the  other  a  compact 
prose  statement  of  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive information  about  the  bird,  his  habit, 
and  his  haunts,  Mothers,  teachers  and 
young  folks  will  all  find  choice  material 
here.  *  ^—Sunday-School  Times. 


A.  W.  MUMFORD,  Publisher, 

203  Michigan  Avenue,  CHICAGO. 


Having  had  a  large  number  of 

calls  for 

PORTRAITS  Ot  flUTflORS 

the  publishers  of  this  paper  have 

caused  to  be  made  large 

half-tone  pictures  of 

Whiuier  and  Lonolellow 

engraved  in  a  superior  manner, 
and  printed  on  heavy,  selected 
paper.  They  are  especially 
adapted  for  the  schoolroom,  the 
size  being  19  inches  by  14  inches. 

We  offer  these  to  teachers  at  20c 
each,  securely  packed  in  tubes 
and  delivered  to  any  address. 
Send  all  orders  with  remittances  to 

NEW  ENGLAND  PUBLISHING  GO. 

aii-ji5  Pemberton  Building 
Pemberton  Sq.  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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BIRDS  01  SONG 

and  STORY 


$1. 


Birda  of  Song  and  Story.  By  Elizabeth 
and  Joseph  Grinnell.  The  anthers  are  well 
known  lovers  of  birds  and  have  written 
mnch  of  interest  abont  bird  life,  giving 
their  own  observations.  They  have  care* 
fully  studied  the  hannts  of  their  feathered 
friends  and  are  acquainted  with  the  folklore 
and  legends  relating  to  birds.  The  birds 
who  receive  special  attention  in  this  book 
are  the  robin,  mocking  bird,  cat  bird,  hermit 
thrush,  grosbeak,  oriole,  canary,  sparrow, 
yellow  bird,  bluebird,  tanager,  meadow-lark, 
skylark  and  bobolink.  Besides  interesting 
chapters  on  these  birds,  the  authors  describe 
the  female  birds  at  meeting  time  and  relate 
some  legends,  one  of  them  giving  the  origin 
of  the  birds.  Teachers  will  find  **Birds  of 
Song  and  Story"  a  desirable  book  to  read  to 
their  pupils.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  in- 
formation about  the  habits  of  birds  con- 
tained in  the  volume. — Utica  Press, 

OF  BIRDS  AND  NATUR£  BOOKS. 

All  these  pictures  are  remarkably  fine  and 
accurate  in  color  as  well  as  in  outline,  not  for 
a  moment  to  be  compared  with  the  pictures 
often  put  into  children's  books  for  the  sake 
of  the  color.  C.  W.  B ARDEEN. 
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The    Song    Budget     flusic    Series. 

$1.50PER  DOZ.,  $10  PER  HUNDRED. 

1.  The  Song  Budget.  Paper,  small  4to,  pp.  76, 15  cts.  Leatherette,  2S  ds. 

2.  The  Song  Century.  Paper,  small  4to,  pp.  87,  IS  cts.  Leatheiette,  25  cts. 

3.  The  Song  Patriot.    Paper,  small  4to,  pp.  80, 15  cts.  Leatherette,  25  cts. 

4.  The  Song  Budget  Musio  Series  Combined,  coDtalning  all  three 
of  the  above  in  one  volume,  with  opening  exerdses  for  schools  added.  Cloth,  small 
4lo,  pp.  260.    50  cts. 

The  distinguishing  features  of  the  Song  Budget  Music  Series,  of  which  nearly  half 
a  million  copies  liave  been  sold,  are  these: 
1st    To  give  a  good  deal  for  the  money. 
2d.   To  give  only  the  best  music 
3d.    To  give  music  Just  as  it  was  written. 
4th.    To  give  only  songs  that  are  strong. 

The  Sentence  Method  of  Teaching  Reading.     By  George  L. 

PARNHAM.    aoth,50cts. 

As  the  word  method  was  a  step  above  the  alphabet  method,  so  the  sentence  metiiod 
is  a  step  l>eyond  the  word  method.  **The  unit  of  thought  is  the  sentence,"  and  if  tha 
child  considers  the  words  as  units  In  learning  to  read,  he  must  unlearn  his  habits  of 
reading  in  order  to  read  naturally.  Mr.  Famham  shows  how  much  more  easily  child- 
ren will  learn  to  read,  and  how  much  better  they  will  read,  where  this  method  is  em* 
ployed.  The  boolc  is  in  general  use  all  over  the  country;  esctenslveiy  used  in  Chicago 
tbepastyear. 

OLD    STORIES    RETOLD 

With  59  Original  Illustratrons.   By  PAUL  BlNNER.  Boards,  16mo,  pp.  64.  25  cts. 

It  is  no  longer  a  question  whether  children  shall  read  fairy  tales.  The  Gradgrinds 
have  been  silenced,  and  it  is  admitted  that  something  else  besides  **facts"  shall  enter 
Into  the  education  of  children.  So  the  question  is  now  how  these  ftdry  tales  may  be 
most  attracttvely  presented  to  the  child,  and  surely  never  before  have  they  appeared  in 
more  enticing  dms. 

EDUCATIONAL    GAMES 

Historical  Game,  **Our  Country,**  by  A.  M«  EDWARDS,  for  Home  and 
SchooL    100  cards,  2Xx3fi  inches.    50  cts. 

The  cards  contain  500  questions  and  answers,  and  afford  a  most  interesting  as  well 
as  profitable  game  for  home  and  school. 

Geographical  Game,  **Our  Country,'*  by  A.  M.  EDWARDS,  for  Home  and 
School.    100  cards  2}(x3H  inches,  50  cents.    SUnilar  to  Historical  Game. 

THE    GAME    OF    INDUSTRIES 

Is  an  educational  game  consisting  of  100  cards  and  400  questions  and  answers  on 
the  great  industries  of  our  country.    2Xx3  inches,  25  cts. 

LITERATURE    GAME 

By  A.  W.  MUMFORD.  500  questions  and  answers  on  English  and  American  Ub 
mature.    100  cards,  2^x3  inches,  25  cts. 

SI'BCIA 

The  Four  Games  to  One  Address  Prepaid  for  $1 . 

A.  W.  MUMFORD,  Publisher, 

ao3  Mlchlsan  Avneue,  ....  Chlcage. 


ORDER  BLANK. 


Birds  and  Nature  Pictures 

In  Natural  Colors. 

Price  :  Two  cents  each  assorted  as  desired;  the  5^4  ^or  only  15.04;  only  one 
cent  each  assorted  as  desired  to  subscribers  to  Birds  and  Nature  or  Review  op  Educa- 
TiONy  if  not  in  arrears;  75  of  these  pictures  and  Birds  and  Nature  one  year  for  |2.oo. 
See  our  catalogue  for  fiiither  information.     Mark  pictures  desired  and  return  this  sheet 

To  A.  W.  MUMFORD, 

203  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 


Date. ^ 

I  enclose for  which  please  send  the  following  order  to 

Name. 

Street, : 

P.  O „_ 

Sute,_ 


1  Nonpareil. 

%  Ret|Hendent  Trogon. 

I  Mandaria  Dock. 

4  Golden  Pheasant. 

5  Anttralian  Parrakect. 

6  Cock  of  the  Rock. 

7  Red  Bird  of  Paradise. 

S  YcUow-throated  Toucan. 
9  Red'Hioiped  Tanager. 

10  Golden  Oriole. 

11  American  Blue  Jay. 

la  Swallow -tailed  Indian  Roller. 
IS  Red-headed  Woodpecker. 

14  Mexican  Mot  Mot. 

15  King  Parrot. 

16  American  Robin. 

17  American  KingSther. 
iS  Blae-monntain  Lory. 
19  Red- winged  Blackbird, 
ao  Cardinal,  or  Red  Bird, 
ai  Bluebird. 

11  Barn  Swallow. 

a|  Brown  Thrasher. 

%4  Japan  Pheasant. 

»5  BoboUnk. 

16  American  Crow. 

Vf  Flicker. 

aS  Black  Tern. 

a9  Meadow  Lark. 

|0  Great  Horned  Owl. 

31  Rose  breasted  Grosbeak. 

|a  Canada  Jav. 

31  Purple  Gallinule. 

34  Smith's  Longspur. 

35  American  Red  CrosibiUs. 

36  California  Woodpecker. 

37  Pled. billed  Grebe. 
3S  Bohemian  Waxwing. 

39  Long-billed  Marsh  Wren. 

40  Arizona  Jav. 

41  Screech  Owl. 
4X  Orchard  OriOle. 

43  Marsh  Hawk. 

44  Sclssor-tailed  Flycatcher. 

45  Black-capped  Chickadee. 

46  Prothonotary  Warbler. 

47  Indigo  Bird. 
4S  Night  Hawk. 

49  Wood  Thrush. 

50  Catbird. 

$1  TeUow-tbreatad  VlrM, 


5a  American  Mockingbird. 

53  Black-crowned  Night  Heron. 

54  Ring-bUled  GuU. 

55  Logger-head  Shrike. 
$6  Baltimore  Oriole. 

57  Snowy  Owl. 

58  Scariet  Tanager. 
$9  Ruffed  Grouse. 

60  Black  and  White   Creeping 

Warbler. 

61  American  Bald  Eagle. 
6a  Ring  Plover. 

63  Mallard  Duck. 

64  American  Avocet. 
6$  Canvas-back  Duck. 
66  Wood  Duck. 

SAnhinga,  or  Snake  Bird. 
American  Woodcock. 

69  White-winged  Scoter. 

70  Snowy  Heron,  or  Little  Egret. 

71  Osprey. 
71  Sora  Rail. 

73  Kentucky  Warbler. 

74  Red-breasted  Merganser. 

75  Yellow  Legs. 

76  Skvlark. 

77  Wilson's  Phalarope. 

78  Evening  Grosbeak. 

79  Turkey  Vulture. 
SoGambel's  Partridge. 
81  Summer  Ydtow  Bird. 
8a  Hermit  Thrush. 

83  Song  Sparrow. 

84  Ydlow-biUed  Cuckoo. 

85  Ruby-throated  Hummingbird. 

86  House  Wren. 

87  Phoebe. 

88  Ruby-crowned  Kinglet. 

89  Mourning  Dove. 

90  White-breasted  Nuthatch. 

91  Blackburnian  Warbler. 
91  Gold  Finch. 

93  Chimney  Swift. 

94  Horned  Lark. 

95  Yellow-bellied  Sapsucker. 

96  Warbling  Vireo. 

97  Wood  Pewee. 

98  Snow  Bunting. 

99  Junco. 
100  Kingbird. 

toi  Summer  Tanager. 


10a  White-fronted  Goose. 

103  Turnstone. 

104  Belted  Piping  P.over. 

105  WUd  Turkey. 

106  Cerulean  Warbler. 

107  Yellow.billed  Tropic  Bird. 
106  European  KingSsher. 

109  Vermilion  Flycatcher. 

110  Lasnli  Bunting. 

111  Mountain  Bluebird. 
fix  English  Sparrow. 

113  Alien *s  Hummingbird. 

114  Green- winged  Teal. 

115  Black  Grouse. 

116  Flamingo. 

117  Verdi  n. 

ti8  Bronzed  Orackle. 
119  Ring-necked  Pheasant. 
tao  Yellow-breasted  Chat. 
lai  Crowned  Pigeon. 
laa  Red-eyed  Vireo. 
1x3  Fox  Sparrow. 
114  Bob-wliite. 
las  Passenger  Plgeoiu 
116  Short-eared  Owl. 
I  a?  Rose  Cockatoo. 
laS  Mountain  Partridge. 
ia9  Least  Bittern. 

130  Bald  Pate  Duck. 

131  Purple  Finch. 

13a  Red-bellied  Woodpecker. 

133  Sawwhet  Owl. 

134  Black  Swan. 

135  Snowy  Plover. 

136  Leaser  Prairie  Hen 

137  Black  Duck. 

138  Wilson's  Petrel. 

139  Blue-Gray  Gnatcatcber. 

140  American  Coot. 

141  Ivory-billed  Woodpecker. 
i4a  American  Sparrow  Hawk. 

143  Silver  Pheasant. 

144  Scaled  Partridge. 

145  Ovenbird. 

146  American  Three-toed  Wood^ 

pecker. 

147  Bartramian  Sandpiper. 

148  Nightingale. 

149  Roseate  SpoonbilL 

150  Dickdssel. 
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151  Dotky  Grouse. 
>52  Eggt,  Flrat  Series. 
i$]  South  Amencsn  Rhea. 

154  Bav-bressted  Warbler. 

155  BUck.aecked  Stilt 

156  Piotail  Dack.  ^ 

157  Double  Ydtov-besded  Parrot. 

158  Magnolia  Warbler. 

159  Great  Blue  Heroo. 

160  Eggs,  Second  Series. 

161  Brunnich  s  Murre. 
i6z  Canada  Goose. 
i6|  Brown  Creeper. 

164  Downy  Woodpecker. 

165  Old  Squaw.  Duck. 

166  White-facM  Glossy  Ibis. 

167  Arkansas  Kingbird. 

168  Eggs,  Third  Series. 

169  Wilson's  Snipe. 

170  Black  Wolf. 

171  Red  Squirrel. 
17a  Prairie  Hen. 

173  Butterflies,  First  Series. 

174  Gray  Rabbit. 

175  American  Ocelot. 

176  Apple  Blossoms. 

177  Wilson's  Tern. 

178  Coyote. 

179  Fox  Squirrel. 

180  Loon. 

181  Butterflies,  Second  Series. 
i8a  Amencan  Red  Pox. 

183  Least  Sandpiper. 

184  Mountain  Sheep. 

185  American  Herring  Gull. 

186  Raccoon. 

187  Pigmy  Antelope. 

188  Red-shouldered  Hawk. 

189  Butterflies,  Third  Series. 

190  American  Gray  Pox. 

191  Gray  Souirret. 

19a  Pectoral  Sandpiper. 
191  King  Bird  of  Paradise. 
194  Peccary. 
igk  Bottle-nosed  Dolphin. 

196  Tufted  Pnfin. 

197  Butterflies,  Fourth  Scries. 

198  Armadillo. 

199  Red-headed  Duck, 
aoo  Golden  Rod. 

aoi  Prairie  Sharp-tailed  Grouse. 

aoa  Brown  and  Red  Bat. 

»j  American  Otter. 

004  American  Golden  Plover. 

»S  Moths. 

ao6  Canadian  Porcupine. 

107  Caspian  Tern. 

tea  Flowering  Almond. 

ao9  African  Lion. 

aio  Cacti. 

Ill  Flying  Squirrel. 

aia  Hummingbirds. 

ai|  Silkworm. 

SI4  California  Vulture. 

tic  American  Goldeneye. 

516  Skunk. 

517  Chimpanzee. 
ai8  Puma. 

119  Medicinal  Plant:  Lemon, 
ato  Amencan  Mistletoe, 
aai  Nuu. 
aaa 

aa4  SandbiirCrane. 
aa$  Medicinal  Plantt  Ginger. 
S16  Crab-eating  Opossum. 
127  Geographic  Turtle. 
aa8  White  Ibis. 
tan)  Iris 

a)o  Duck-billed  Platypus, 
ail  Cape  May  Warbler. 
x|a  The  Cocoanut. 
.  X3I  Tufted  Titmouse. 
ai4  Northern  Hare. 
%IS  Pineapple. 

Hooded  Merganser. 

Medicinal  Plantt  Qores. 

Common  Ground  Hog. 

139  Common  Mole. 

140  Azalea. 

241  Medicinal  Planti  Nutmeg. 

242  American  Barn  Owl. 

143  Kangaroo. 

144  Hoary  Bat. 

245  Nashville  Warbler. 

246  English  Grapes. 


Whippoorwill. 
Snapping  Turtle. 
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247  SwiA  Fox. 

248  Hyacinth. 

249  Cedar  Waxwing. 

250  Hyrax. 

251  Medicinal  Plant:  Coffee. 
152  Bonaparte's  Gull. 

253  Common  Baboon. 

254  Grinnell's  Water  Thrash. 

255  Hairy-tailed  Mole. 

256  Cineraria. 

a57  A    Feather    Changing    from 

Green  to  Yellow. 
258  Western  Yellow-throat. 
a(9  Myrtle  Warbler. 

260  Blue-winged  Yellow  Warbler. 

261  Golden-wineed  Warbler. 
261  Mourning  Warbler. 

263  Chestnut-sided  Warbler. 

264  Black-throated  Blue  Warbler. 

265  Pointer  Dog. 

266  Shells. 

267  Marbles. 

268  Ores. 

269  Minerals. 

270  Water  Lilies. 

271  Yellow  Perch. 

272  Beetles. 

273  Forests. 

274  Grand  Canon. 

275  Terraced  Rocks,  TeUovstone 

Park. 

276  Rooster  and  Hen. 

277  OU  Well. 

xjk  Polished  Woods. 

279  Brook  Trout. 

280  Niagara  Palls. 

281  Purple  Ladies*  Slipper. 

282  Medicinal  Plant)  Tea. 

283  Towhec. 

284  Canary. 

285  Carolina  Paroquet. 
2S6  Chipmunk. 

287  Peach. 

288  Common  Minerals  and  Valu- 

able Ores. 

289  Narcissus. 

290  Medicinal  Plant:  Coca. 

291  Red-tailed  Hawk. 

292  Maryland  Yellow-throat. 

293  Lyre  Bird. 

294  Cowbird. 
29|  WUd  Cat. 

296  European  Squirrel. 

297  VirginU  Rail. 

298  Blue-winged  Teal. 

299  Yellow-headed  Blackbird. 

300  Black  Squirrel. 

301  Weasel  (Ermine). 

302  Medicinal  Planti  Quince. 

303  Quartz. 

304  Lily  of  the  Valley. 

305  Kilideer. 

306  Cinnamon  TeaL 

307  Clapper  Rail. 

308  Gopher. 

309  Mink. 

310  Carbons. 

311  Medicinal  Plant;  Licorice. 

312  Yellow  Ladies'  Slipper  and 

Painted  Cup. 

313  Peacock. 

314  Willow  Ptarmigan. 

315  Stdlar's  Jay. 

316  Ruddy  Duck. 

317  Muskrat. 

318  Medicinal  Plant}  Poppy. 

319  Primrose. 

310  Copper  and  Lead  Ores. 

321  American  Bittern. 

322  Scarlet  Ibis. 

323  Massena  Partridge. 

324  Ring-blUed  Duck. 

325  Medicinal  Plant;  Thyme. 

326  Bloodroot. 

327  Western  Blue  Grosbeak. 

328  Shells. 

329  Magpie. 

330  Red-breasted  Nut-liatch. 

331  Purple  Martin. 

332  Ring-necked  Dove. 

333  Opossum. 

334  Genista. 

335  Medicinal  Plant}  Digitalis. 

336  Raven. 

337  Wilson^s  Thrush. 
138  Red  or  Wood  Lily 


339  Common  Sunfish. 

340  A  Mountain  River. 

341  Insects. 

342  Brittany -(Cows). 

343  Harvesting  in  the  Great  North- 

west. 

344  Homing  Pigeon. 

345  Swamp  Rose  Mallow. 

346  Yellow  Ladies'  Slipper. 
j  New  England  Aster. 

**'   1  Late  Purple  Aster. 

348  WUd  YeUow  or  Canadian  Uly. 

349  Vesper  Sparrow. 

350  Calico  Bass. 

351  Mountain  Lake. 

352  Fruit:  Banana. 

353  Oswego  Tea  or  Bee  Balm, 
j  Fringed  Gentian. 

'^   {  Closed  or  Blind  Gentian. 
j  Tall  or  Giant  Sunflower. 
'''  *}  Black-eyed  Susan  or  Oxeye 
Daisy. 

356  WUd  Columbine. 

357  American  Redstart. 

358  Trout. 

359  Ocean  Waves. 

360  Domestic  Fowls. 

361  Western  WUlet. 

362  Buflle-Head. 

363  American  Eared  Grebe. 

364  Louisiana  Tanager. 

365  Luna  and  Polypnemus  Moths 

366  Prong-homed  Antelope. 

367  Sensitive  Plant. 

368  Medicinal  Plant;  Almond. 

369  Western  Horned  Owl. 

370  Long-crested  jay. 

371  Fulvous  Tree-duck. 

372  Red-breasted  Sapsucker. 

373  Promethean    and    Secreplaa 

Moths. 

374  Irish  Setter. 

375  Pitcher  Plant  (Nepenthes). 

376  Medicinal  Plant}  Mandrake. 

377  Hawk  Owl. 

37S  Knot  or  Robin  Snipe.  ^ 

379  White-winged  CrossbUU 

380  Townsend's  Warbler. 

381  Water  Shells. 

382  CoUared  Lizard. 

383  Frulti  Apple. 

384  Medidaal  Plant;  VaaUla. 

385  American  Roagh4egffed  and 

Young  Red-tailed  Hawka. 

386  Short-biUed  Dow^tcher. 

387  Great-tailed  Crackle. 

388  Hooded  Warbler. 

389  Land  SheUs. 

390  GUa  Monster. 

391  Medidnal  Plant;  CasdaCia- 

namon. 

392  Fruit:  Pomegranate. 

393  Owl  Parrot. 

394  Gray  Parrot. 

395  White  Pdlcan. 

396  Marbled  Marrdet. 

397  Black  Bear. 

398  Pond  and  River  SheUs. 

399  Fruit:  Orange. 

400  Medicinal  Plant;  Pepper. 

401  Crested  Curassow. 

402  Harlequin  Duck. 

403  Canada  Grouse. 

404  Dovekie. 

405  Beaver. 

406  Marine  Shells. 

407  Fruit:  Lemon. 

408  Medicinal  Plant:  Cubebs. 

409  Audubon's  Oriole. 

410  Marbled  Godwit. 

411  Rusty  Blackbird  or  Crackle. 

412  Surf  Scoter. 

413  American  Elk. 

414  Nautilus  Shells. 

415  Flowerss  Mountain  Laurd. 

TraiUng  Arbutus. 

416  Medidnal  Plantt  Hops. 

417  Bullock's  Oriole. 

418  Sanderling. 

419  Great  Northern  Shrike. 

420  Brandt's  Cormorant. 

421  Buffialo. 

422  Agates. 

423  Flowers:  Great  Mullein. 

Moth  MuUdn. 

424  Medidnal  Plant:  Cocoa  Pralt. 
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A  SET  INCLUDINQ  ONE  OF  EACH  OF  THE  ABOVE 

J04  PICTURES  FOR  $5.04. 
Order  lome  of  tiMM€  Plctam  for  BInl  Day  and  AriMr  Day. 


A.  W.  MUMFORD,  publisher. 

203  nichigan  Ave.,  Chicago. 


Please  send  us  your  publication. 
Birds  and  Nature  for  the  current 
year,  including  the  back  numbers, 
which  you  offer  for  six  dollars  (t6.oo) 
and  charge  the  same  to  Bradley  In> 
stitute.  C.  T.  WvcKOFF. 

Peoria,  111.,  Feb.  ii,  1902. 


Enclosed  please  find  money  order 

for  $. for  which  please  send 

me  the  five  double  volumes  Birds  and 
Nature,  half  morocco. 

LuMAN  Carl. 

Sharon,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  18,  1902. 
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aad  taKlnmdoa  of  tta*  but  pmilor 


IS  pUjtc  ■  lac 


Eqn&iiT  ^iirKciivB  lo  old  Knd  TOBBv. 
For  ttat  child  who  haa  bo  tuU  fo 
wliooaaoi  rameab«r  wha  tha  iaKila,U 
proTaBsnatblHilBB.    It  «]!■  Bt  nJO. 
JOHN  W.  tLtrr  *  CO..  110  WalNwh  Ai 
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Quick  Work  at  Long:  Distance. 

Unlvaraltj  91  Wyomtoff.— (5>tfr/a/  dtltvtiy  UUtr.y-Th^t^  it  a  Tacancr  at  the  head  of  the 
bnsiaeM  department.  Man  wanted  April  L  Preeident  Smiler  thinkt  jon  do  not  ha^e  ench  men, 
but  has  consented  to  let  me  notifj  jon.    The  salarj  ie  91«200.    He  ie  ffoin^  to  Omaha  and  other 

R laces.    If  7on  hare  a  rood  man  yon  had  better  hare  him  telegraph.— Pro^  Frank  H,  H,  Rcitrt* 
irho  went  there  through  this  agency  in  1899),  March  22, 1901.    (ReceiTed  March  24.) 


7«/tfr«M.— Can  yon  talce  commercial  department  UaiTersity  of  Wyoming  twelve  hundred, 
begin  April  first?   Telegraph.— To  Principal  W.  B,  Carkari^  Coeymans,  N.  T.,  March  34. 

r«Zi^«M.— Can  take  commercial  department  UniTersity  of  Wyoming,  begin  April  first, 
twelTe  hundred.— 4/ir.  Carkartt  March  25. 

TVZf^tfM.— Can  send  immediately  Carhart,  graduate  Albany  normal,  has  taught  Albany 
business  coUms,  nowprincipal,  good  man,  thirty-four  years,  married,  fine  penman,  all  right.— 

TeUg^am,—Com€  on  trial,  hundred  dollars  month,  szpenses  ons  way,  wire  MAtw9t,^PrMident 
Smiley^  March  25. 

TV^tfk'aiNi.— Presidsnt  Smiley  wires  come  on  trial,  expenses  one  way.  AdTise  acceptance.— 
To  Mr.  Carhari.  ^    ' 

7VAyr«M.— AdTise  me  regarding  trial,  for  how  long.— ifr.  Carkari^  March  26. 

7«A^»vM.— Consider  appointment  same  as  permanent.  Naturally  for  rest  of  school  year 
though  not  specified.  They  take  more  risk  than  you.  Salary  ons  hundred  a  month.  If  yon  can 
do  the  work  you  will  stay.— To  Mr,Carhartt  Marcn  26. 

TtUgram.'ShaXl  probably  start  for  Laramie  some  time  Thursday.- i/r.  Carhart^  March  26. 

r«Ayr«M.— Carhart  telegraphs  he  will  etart  Thursday.— To  Prtsideni  Smiley ,  March  26. 

TVAf^oOT*— Send  man  to  Coeymans  to-day  to  take  my  place.  I  go  to-morrow.— ifr.  Carkart^ 
March  27. 

Ttlegram»—GxLj  Bailey,  Cortland  graduate,  two  years  sxperieace,  will  reach  yon  today.— To 
Mr,  Carkari^  March  27. 

XHe  SoHool  Btalletln  Agency 

C.  W.  BARDBBN,  Syractue,  N.  Y. 


BOUND  VOLUMES  OF 

"BIRDS  AND  NATURE" 

Do  you  wish  to  know  about  the  ydlumes  of  BIRDS 
and  NATURE?      Read   these  words   of   praises 

Enclosed  find  money  order  for  |8,  for  which  please  send  me  four  double  volumes,  one-half 
morocco,  Birds  and  Naturb.    I  shall  want  Vol.  9  and  10  when  complete. 

Oemson  College,  S.  C,  April  39,  1901.  P.  H.  Roi^PS. 

Books  received,  and  I  shall  want  Vol.  9  and  10,  in  half  morocco  as  soon  as  they  are  out. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  July  7,  1901.  P.  A.  Timby. 

Put  me  on  the  list  for  bound  volumes  as  fast  as  issued. 

Leavenworth,  Kans.,  May  6,  1901.  Paui,  B.  Johkson. 

Hereafter  please  send  me  the  bound  volumes  as  soon  as  they  come  out. 

Youngstown,  Ohio,  Nov.  22,  1901.  Wm.  W.  Zimmb&man. 

I  have  your  letter  of  the  12th  inst.,  enclosing-  your  bill  for  $11.50  for  10  volumes  of 
Birds  and  Nature  and  subscriptions  for  1902.  I  enclose  my  check  covering  the  bill  and 
beg  to  thank  you  for  the  interest  you  have  taken  in  my  behalf  in  securing  this  set  of 
books.  Daniei«  Lammot,  Jr. 

Philadelphia,  Dec.  14th,  1901.       ___^___^_^_^_ 

Set  of  ten  Volumes,  doth,      ...        $iaOO 
Set  of  fhre  Double  Volumes,  half  morocco^    -    l(XOO 


A.  W.  MUMFORD,  Publisher 
203  Michigan  Avenue  6HICAG0 
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— sssPRAISe    FOR^ — 

BIRDS  AND  NATURE 

(Sl.SO.) 

BIRDS  AND  NATURE,  publUfaed  by  A.  W.  Mumford,  Cbicago  (I1.50  per  jear).  i>  ■ 
besntifal  mtgazloe  devoted  to  oatare  atndj,  with  birda  «a  the  chief  attraction.  At  leaat  foar 
bird-platea  printed  in  natural  colors  appear  in  each  iuae.  Birds'  egga,  flowera,  mammala,  fish, 
inaecta,  (mita,  (helli,  minerala  and  gems  all  find  a  place  on  its  paKea.  The  reading  matter  la 
excellent.  The  tnagailoe  ahonld  have  man;  readen  among  Children  and  young  people,  aa  it 
cannot  fail  to  ezerciac  a  fine  edncative  laflnence.— ^^uu>r/A  Herald. 

Bncloaed  pleue  find  I3  for  BIRDS  AND  NATURE  for  1903  and  1903.  I  cannot  fcet  along 
withoat  it— it  Is  the  best  on  the  market.  Albert  A.  BOTT. 

Rochester,  N.  V.,  Dec.  17,  1901. 

I  am  exceedingly  pleased  with  the  pabllcation— BIRDS  AND  NATURE— it  is  by  far  the 
best  of  the  kind  I  have  ever  seen  and  affords  a  continual  source  of  amusement  and  instraction 
to  my  family.    The  monthly  numbers  are  eagerly  watched  for  and  mentally  devoured. 

Bmasels,  Ont.,  Dec.  5,  iQoi.  W.  M.  Sinclair. 

The  BIRDS  AND  NATUI^  m^atine  has  recently  reached  the  boy  and  it  gives  me  pleaa> 
nre  to  oaanre  you  of  the  delight  he  finds  In  the  publication.  Henry  L.  Tavlok. 

University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  rj,  1901. 

Every  lover  of  Nature  and  Art  mnst  commend  the  beauty  and  value  of  BIRDS  AND  NA> 
TURE.    We  eagerly  look  forward  to  the  arrival  of  each  new  copy.      BbnbdicTins  SiSTKRS. 

School  of  St.  Mary,  Winona,  III.,  Oct.  ao.  igol. 

I  have  been  a  sabacriber  to  BIRDS  AND  NATURE  since  it  was  first  iasned  and  like  It  bet- 
ter than  ever.  Emgwakd  Jbpsbm. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Oct.  39, 1901. 

A.  ^V^.  MUMFOI^D,  Publistier, 

203   Michigan  fiveoue,   Cblcago. 

Of  Birds  and  Nature,  $1.50. 

A  copy  of  your  magazine  for  January,  1902,  I  found  in  our 
ofEice  and  it  seems  to  be  just  the  magazine  for  which  I  have  been 
looking  for  some  time.  You  may  begin  the  subscription  with  the 
January  number  if  you  please. — WM.  P.  CORNELL,  Chicago, 
111.,  Jan.  17th,  1902, 


■  IB  Clark  SIraal,  Chicago,  ill*. 


ABC  Book  of  Birds. 

A  Book  for  Children,  both  large  and  small,  price  $1.00. 

Miss  Jndd,  in  this,  has  prepared  a  book  that  will  be  a  delight  to  everj  child  and  will  be 
intensely  interesting-  to  everj  adult  lover  of  birds.  Everj  letter  of  the  alphabet  is  illtus- 
trated  hj  a  beautiful  colored  picture  of  a  bird,  whose  name  begins  with  that  initial.  A 
f un-proYoking'  rhyme  given,  with  each  picture  for  the  children,  a  short  prose  description 
makes  them  interesting  to  the  adult.  Miss  Judd,  principal  of  one  of  the  public  schools  in 
Minneapolis,  is  already  well  known  as  author  of  "Classic  Myths"  and  ** Wigwam  Stories.*' 

Mary  Catherine  Judd  has  written  an  A  B  C  book  of  birds,  which  contains  twenty-six 
as  handsome  colored  plates  of  as  strikingly  plumaged  birds  as  it  is  possible  for  the  color 
photographic  art  to  produce.  The  first  illustration  is  that  of  a  fine  specimen  of  the  great 
bald  eagle  backed  by  the  American  flag.  To  make  the  bird  fit  the  first  letter  of  the  alpha- 
bet it  is  called,  as  rightly  it  should  be,  the  American  bald  eagle.  Among  the  other  birds 
shown  are  the  gorgeous  flamingo,  the  resplendent  cardinal,  the  ruby-throated  hummer, 
the  great  diving  loon,  the  familiar  meadowlark,  and  the  practically  extinct  wild  pigeon. 
Miss  Judd  has  given  a  catching  little  rhyme  with  each  bird,  as  well  as  an  accurate  prose 
description  of  the  bird  and  its  habits.  The  color  scheme  of  l>oth  covers  is  beautiful.  The 
bluejav  adorns  the  front  of  the  book,  while  the  cardinal,  as  natural  as  life,  lends  his  beauty 
to  the  back.    No  better  child's  t>ook  can  be  found. — Chicago  Reeord'Herald, 

The  "A  B  C  Book  of  Birds"  is  designed  for  children,  large  or  small,  with  nonsense 
rhymes  for  little  ones  and  prosy  sense  for  older  ones.  Every  letter  in  the  alphabet  is 
represented  by  a  bird,  beginning  with  the  American  bald  eagle  and  ending  with  the  soo- 
xoo,  or  mourning  dove.  There  is  a  jingle  for  each  bird  and  the  author  then  tells  in  prose 
some  interesting  facts  about  the  bird  represented.  The  book  is  an  instructive  as  well  as 
pleasant  one  for  children,  who  can  learn  therefrom  many  things  about  birds.  The  same 
publisher  has  issued  a  very  attractive  bird  calendar  for  1902,  which  sells  for  50  cents. — 
UHca  PresSf  New  York, 

Photographs  of  birds  in  natural  attitudes  and  colored  in  exact  imitation  of  the  real 
colors  of  the  feathers,  and  combinations  of  colors  peculiar  to  our  wild  songsters,  are  the 
features  which  recommend  the  ''A  B  C  of  Birds"  to  the  little  folks.  It  is  hardly  enough 
to  say  that  the  pictures  reflect  life,  for  they  are  so  remarkably  good.  Mary  Catherine 
Jadd,  the  sponsor  of  the  book,  has  written  nonsense  rhymes  for  the  little  ones  and  prosy 
sense  for  older  ones.  The  paragraph  intended  for  the  grown-ups  gives  the  Latin  and  com- 
mon names  of  the  bird,  something  about  its  habits  and  its  home.  The  nonsense  rhyme 
begins  with  the  letter  of  the  alphabet,  and  jingles  the  words  together  in  a  way  which 
children  love  to  hear. — Chicago  Evening  Post, 

This  "A  B  C  Book  of  Birds,"  as  its  title  indicates,  is  a  volume  treating  of  birds,  and 
primarily  intended  for  children.  The  order  of  the  alphabet  is  followed  in  the  selection  of 
birds  for  description.  Thus  the  letter  A  represents  the  American  bald  eagle,  B  the  blue  jay, 
C  the  cardinal  grosbeak,  and  so  on  throughout  the  alphabet. 

The  descriptions  are  in  rhymes  of  from  one  to  five  stanzas,  easily  comprehended  and 
memorised  by  the  child.  Bach  of  these  descriptions  also  acquaints  the  child  with  some 
of  the  most  prominent  characteristics  of  the  bird  described.  Moreover,  each  description  is 
accompanied  by  a  full  paiire  illustration  of  the  bird  described,  the  illustration  faithfully 
reproducing  the  form,  coloring,  and,  whenever  possible,  the  size  also  of  the  bird. 

For  children  this  volume  is  not  only  exceedingly  attractive  but  also  instructive.  At 
the  same  time  that  the  alphabet  is  being  learned  the  memory  is  being  exercised  as  the 
rhymes  by  repetition  are  being  committed,  and  the  rhymes  almost  unconsciously  famil- 
iarize the  child  with  the  principal  characteristics  of  the  birds  described. 

And  the  book  is  not  without  its  adaptation  to  older  people,  for  each  illustration  and 
child's  rhyme  is  followed  bv  a  page  paragraph  giving  a  more  technical  description  for 
maturer  intellects. — Denver  Post 

For  the  very  little  ones  Miss  Mary  Catherine  Judd  has  prepared,  and  A.  W.  Mumford 
of  Chicago  has  published,  **The  A  B  C  Book  of  Birds."  The  illustrations  in  color  are 
marvels  of  the  lithographer's  art,  presenting  the  various  birds  in  all  the  brilliancy  of  their 
coloring,  and  in  surroundings,  as  to  color,  true  to  life.  Each  illustration  is  accompanied 
by  a  few  lines  of  verse  for  the  child,  while  on  the  opposite  page  is  a  prragraph  in  prose 
giving  the  scientific  name  of  the  bird  and  a  few  lines  of  scientific  information  about  them 
which  will  help  the  grown-ups  to  explain  the  pictures  moffe  intelligently  to  the  little  ones. 
— Minneapolis  Journal, 

A.  W.  MUMFORD,  PUBLISHER,  203  MICHIGAN  AVE.,  CHICAGO. 
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Of  BIRDS  AND  NATURE,  $1.50. 


I  have  taken  your  magazine,  ** Birds,"  from  the  first  number, 
and  think  it  is  the  finest  thing  of  its  kind  published.  The  colored 
plates  enable  one  to  recognize  the  common  birds,  even  when  you  have 
no  technical  knowledge.  The  children  at  school  are  delighted  with  the 
pictures,  and  become  very  much  interested  in  birds  and  their  habits,  as 
well  as  familiar  with  the  names.  Ollie  M.  Moore. 

Danville,  111.,  Jan.  21,  1902. 

Enclosed  will  be  found  a  money  order  for  I9.00,  for  which 
please  send  the  following:    ** Birds  and  Nature,"  54  back  numbers, 

and  the  magazine  for  this  year  to .     Also  receipt  the  enclosed 

bill,  giving  me  credit  for  1903,  and  send  me  the  set  of  Forest  Tree 
Pictures  in  photogravure.  C.   C.  Plitt. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  Feb.  6,  1902. 


Enclosed  find  $ ^  for  which  please  send  me  **  Child-Study 

Monthly  and  Adolescence*'  and  **  Re  view  of  Education."     I  wish  to 
see  if  they  will  be  helpful  in  our  school-work  here. 

Wilfrid  Rowntree. 

Ramallah,  Jerusalem,  Palestine,  Jan.  18,  1902. 


I  am  pleased  to  say  that  it  seems  to  me  that  the  scope  and  ex- 
cellence of  your  **  Review  of  Education"  are  improved,  and  I  hope 
the  venture  on  your  part  may  meet  with  the  success  it  deserves. 

E.  W.  Griffith. 
Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.,  March,  3,  1902. 


We  have  been  highly  pleased  with  **  Birds  and  Nature." 

Julian  Stennenberg. 
Caldwell,  Idaho,  Jan.  13,  1902. 


Have  enjoyed  the  magazine  very  much;  best  one  of  the  kind  that 
I  have  ever  taken.  Lou  M.  Rickee. 

Berwick,  Me.,  Jan.  14,  1902. 


I V.  mumFOilo,  Pmiiislier,   203  Wljiiiii  pvfi.,  cuicago. 
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When  a  Teacher  Invests 


Her  Hard-Earned  Money 


In  an  edtfcational  txuLzazinc  she  wishes  to  subscribe  for  the  one 
that  will  inspire  her,  help  her  in  every-day  work  and  keep  her 
abreast  of  the  educational  times* 


American  Education 


Is  )tist  that  kind  of  magfa^ine*  Before  subscribing^,  however,  she 
should  send  for  a  free  sample  copy  and  note  for  herself  how 
excellent  are  its  many  special  features. 


NEW  YORK  EDUCATION  COMPANY 

81  Cbapcl  StfMt    jl    jl    jl    ^    ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


^SjSSjss^BfBsasas^^^^assss^BSsiS 


Tite  Orip 
Needle  . . . 


The  Strongest,  Most  Pliable 

and  Surest  Needle  yet 

offered 

For  Kindergarten  Weaving 

Net  Price  per  Dozen,  60c. 


Kindergarten  Material- 


Lanes  Liquid  Color, 

8-2  6z.  Bottle,  $1.25. 


The  Best,  Cheapest,  Most  Gmvenient  O^or 
for  Ghildfen't  Use. 


J.  L.  HAMMETT  COMPANY, 


43-45  E*  )9th  Street,  New  York  City. 


U6*)20  Sommer  Street,  Boston,  Mais. 


so 


typical  f ore$i  Cree$  in  Pbotograme  mi. 


first  $crki 

$(ce»a  $crki 

CMraScrki 

u 

Black  Ottk. 

I. 

Red  Oak. 

1. 

White  Oak. 

a. 

White  Piiie. 

a. 

Silver  Leaf  Poplar. 

3. 

Bhick  Waloot 

3* 

Amerlcaii  Elm. 

3* 

Hfckory. 

3* 

Horae  Chestnut. 

4* 

Lombardy  Poplar. 

4. 

Hard  Maple. 

4* 

Basswood  or  Linden. 

5* 

Tamanick. 

5* 

Fir  Batoam. 

8* 

Bteck  Ash. 

6. 

Soft  Mapio* 

6. 

White  Ash. 

6. 

Buttemnt. 

7. 

WiUow. 

?• 

White  Cedar. 

7. 

Locost. 

8. 

WhitoBifcli. 

8. 

Beech. 

8. 

Bittemnt  Hickory. 

40c.  a  Series;  tbe  Three  Series,  $1.00,  postpaid. 

1  heartfly  approve  of  the  idea  and  SiRs:^Enclo8ed  please  find  a  check 

think  the  photographs  will  do  a  great  deal  for  |i5.oo,  for  which  please  forward  copies 

of  good.    The  tree  habit  with  trunk  and  of  your  publication.    They  are  just  what 

leai  habit  is  admirable.  we  need.  Yours  truly, 

John  M.  Coultbk,  G.  Straubbmmullbr, 

Dept  of  Botany,  University  of  Chicago.  Associate  Superintendent,  New  York. 

No  teacher  should  he  without  a  set  of  these  Pdrest  Trees. 

SPECIAL  OFFER— Birds   and   Natuss    one  year  and   a   complete  set    of    these 

Trees  for  only  92.00. 

A.  W.  MUVFORD,  Publisher,  203  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Does  This  Offer  Take?   Somewhat! 


Your  offer  came  to  me  some  time  ago,  but  I  was  unable  to 
avail  myself  of  it  until  now.  However,  I  wish  my  subscription  to 
begin  with  the  October  number  and  I  think  that  it  will  amount 
to  the  same  thing.  I  also  wish  the  three  sets  of  t3rpical  Forest 
Trees  in  photogravure.  I  enclose  the  $a  for  the  magazine  and 
the  pictures.  MABEL  REED  BEN  WAY. 

N.  Towanda,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  17, 1901. 

Enclosed  please  find  $2  for  BIRDS  AND  NATURE  and  a 
complete  set  of  Forest  Trees. 

OLIVER  H.  HAM. 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  Dec.  ao,  1901. 

Enclosed  please  find  check  for  BIRDS  AND  NATURE  one 
year  and  a  complete  set  of  Trees  for  the  Staples  Schools. 

H.  L.  WALDRON. 
Staples,  Minn.,  Dec.  11, 1901. 

A.  W.  MUMFORD,  Publisher. 
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Attentiori ! 


THAT  BAD  BOY  AND  OTHER  STORIES, 

Bj  m  ntlnd  teadur  wba  imortat  from  tin  dUtrict 
■ckool  to  tba-anlTanltj,  MIta  *II  aboat  how  to  man- 
tgm  ttaa  bad  bor  and  ro**'"  yoar  achool  aDcC*aafallT. 


Inspire  Your 

PUPILS. 

Opening  Exercises  for  Schools 


Racltalloaa,  Monorr  Gam*,  au 
and  iHipriB  joac  implli.    It  i 


CLAUDB  J.  -BELL.  PublUher. 

HantloB  thla  joanal.  Nubvllla,  Tend. 


■S4.20  FOR  $2.10' 


Another  Combination  Offer  that  Means  Somethlnga 


BIRDS  AND  NATURE  one  year Si.SO 

•Ten  BMfc  Nambers  BIRDS  AND  NATURE I.SO 

60  Colorad  Pletares  from  BIRDS  AND  NA11JRB i-ao 


ALL  FOR 

S2.10 


BIRDS  AND  NATURB.  Hoalbly;  4iipaffM,  SiU  Imct 
aunra,  aod  illaatrated  bj  colond  pbaiofnpbj.  It  la  tk*  otttr 
of  blrda,aalmala.laaacta,flinran,plaBta,atc,la  BalanU colota.    Elfht fill-pafa  plataa aachi 


rt  altasiptad  la  tUa  dlractloB,    It  ha* 


■aacailna  abandaot  pt<»f»titj,"—Ckn,  A.  SUatr,  Siait  Safi.^. 

"  ToB  haT*  cartalnl;  hit  BpOB  a  method  of  laprodadnc  Bi 
—J?r.  EUioU  Coati. 

"  Yonr  Banilna  haa  cartalaW  bad  a  phaoomaaal  aiBca 
tlon."-7.  A.  Aai»,  BdHar  -Tti  Ai*> 

"Hoatof  the  pIctDna  an  aatoBlablaclTtood-  lUkathi 
of  Bj  raatlc  tMraat, '  Slab  Bl6m.'"—ya»M  Burretgt: 


m  cod^ara  the  tow  prlca  at  which  joaai 


a,  and  It  la  aatlral;  worthj  of  Ita  cordial  ncsp- 

■  ao  well  that  t  ahall  pat  thaai  ap  oa  tba  walta 

aad  azeeltuca  of  tha  idataa  an 


■DrprlaiBr.aBd'l  tnaTthat  raar'afforta to popaiariu  the  alndjol  oraltbologr, oaj  oaM  with 
ao  wall  deaanaa.*'-/-.  M.  Ciafmam,  Amtmt  SMor  "7IU  Auk." 


■A  bonad  valoma  of  Bnoa  a 


>  HAraaa  may  ba  aabatitatad  for  the  tea  fet 


A  saoilrie  of  thi*  nuwujne  ud  of  The  Review  of  EduutiOD  tor  «  dime  aad 
two  pennlM  ~ia  cenU  la  stamp*.     Send  for  cataloxiw. 

4.  W.  MUMFORD.  Publisher.  203  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago. 
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FIVE  GOOD  =^— 
EDUCATIONAL  JOURNALS 

At  this  time  teachers  subscribe  for  their  school  papers  for  the  year. 
iTou  can't  do  better  than  to  take  some  of  these : 

The  Review  of  Education.     (Formerly  Child-Study  Monthly,)    An 
Educational  Review  of  Reviews.     lo  cents  a  copy,    ti  a  year. 

It  is  to  the  teacher  what  the  •*  Review  of  Reviews  '♦  is  to  the 
basy  man — what  the  **Dial"  is  to  the  lover  of  good  books. 
A  guide  to  the  progressive  teacher's  reading.  The  Review 
OP  Education  contains  48  pages,  8x10  inches,  each  month, 
supplemented  with  two  of  our  exquisite  color  plates  of  birds. 
The  Review  op  Education  does  not  seek  to  compete  with  its 
contemporaries,  but  rather  to  supplement  them  all. 

N.  E.  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION ; 

Weekly;  $2.50  a  year. 

Teachers  need  the  help  which  the  JOURNAL  can  and  does  give. 
Among  the  prominent  contributors  for  the  coming  year  are  Dr.  Wm. 
T.  Harris,  U.  S.  Com.  of  Education,  Richard  G.  Boone,  Ph.  D.,  B. 
A.  Hinsdale,  LL.D.,  N.  C.  Schacffer,  Ph.  D.,  J.  T.  Prince,  Ph.  D.. 
George  H.  Martin,  Arthur  C.  Boyden,  Will  S.  Monroe,  Aaron  Gove, 
Prof.  C.  M.  Weed,  Sarah  L.  Arnoid,  Margaret  E  Schalienberger. 

AMERICAN  PRIMARY  TEACHER;  $1.00  a  year. 

Our  list  of  contributors  includes  some  of  the  most  prominent 
teachers  in  this  country.  Among  them  we  would  mention  tne  fol- 
lowing: Sarah  L.  Arnold,  A.  C.  Boyden,  Ciarabel  Gilman,  W.  L. 
German,  Pamela  McArthnr  Cole,  D.  R.  Augsburg,  Adelaide  V. 
Finch,  Jean  Halifax,  Ella  M.  Powers,  Lucy  Wheelock. 

MODERN  METHODS;  $1.00  a  year. 

Our  New  Monthly. 

The  first  number  of  this  paper  was  issued  June  '97.  It  consisted  of 
32  pages  devoted  entirely  to  Methods  and  Devices  for  Elementary 
and  Ungraded  Schools,  and  fully  illustrated.  Be  sure  to  examine 
this  new  paper  before  subscribing  for  any  other. 

THE  SCHOOL  BULLETIN;  $1.00  a  year. 

The  School  bulletin  has  just  complete*!  Its  twenty-third  year. 
It  has  been  edited  from  the  beginning  by  that  prince  of  educational 
editors,  C  W.  Bardeen,  who  is  the  Dana  of  the  educational  press, 
and  his  paper  is  the  New  Yorl<  Sun  of  School  Journals.  Twenty 
thousand  teachers  of  New  York  read  the  BULLETIN  regularly.  If 
you  are  a  New  York  teacher  you  can't  afford  not  to  take  it.  If  you 
i:t  a  progressive  teacher  elsewhere,  trv  it. 

Any  of  these  sent  npon  receipt  of  the  price.    Ten  percent  discount  on  any 
two  or  more  to  the  same  address,  twenty  percent  on  three  or  more. 

A.  W.  MUMPORD,  203  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago. 
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Standard  Literature  for  Schools 

A  Series  of  Choice  Books  for  Class  Readino  and  School  Libraries. 

AMERICAN  HISTORY.  p^Un^Ctoth. 

Deerelayer  (Cooper),  No.  8 For  5th  and  6th  Years |  .20    $  .30 

Datchman'a  Fireside  (Paulding),  No.  44 For  6th  and  7th  Years 12}^  .20 

Grandfather's  Chair  (Hawthorne).  No.  46 For  6th  Year 20  .30 

Horse-Show  Robinson  (Kennedy),  No.  10 For  6th  and  7th  Years 20  .30 

Knickerbocker  Stories  (Irving),  No.  23 For  7th  and  8th  Years 12^  .20 

Last  of  the  Mohicans  (Cooper),  No.  29 For  7th  Year 20  .30 

Pilot  (Cooper),  No.  2 For  6th  and  7th  Years 20  .30 

Spy  (Cooper),  No.  i For  6th  and  7th  Years 12^  .20 

water  Wuch  (Cooper),  No.  27 For  7th  Year 20  .30 

Westward  Ho!  (Kingsley),  No.  33 For  7th  and  8th  Years 20  .30 

Yemassee  (Simms),  No.  32 For  7th  and  8th  Years 20  .30 

BNQLISH  AND  SCOTTISH  HISTORY. 

Harold  (Bnlwer-Lytton),  No.  12 For  8th  Year 20  .30 

Ivanhoe  (Scott),  No.  24 For  7th  Year 20  .30 

Kenilworth  (Scott),  No.  7 For  6th  and  7th  Years 20  .30 

Rob  Roy  (Scott),  No.  3 For  6th  and  7th  Years i2)i  .20 

Tales  of  a  Grandfa^^r  (Scott),  No.  28 For  6th  Year i2)i  .20 

*««  5  w^'H.  SPANISH  AND  ROHAN  HISTORY. 

Alhambra  (Irving),  i>^        *  S^^e         ^®'  ^^^  •"^  7^^  Years i2>i  .20 

Last  Days  of  Pompeii  (Bui*»  ^  K  .         q,       ifi For  7th  Year 20  .30 

Ninety-Three  (Hngo),  No.  18  . .  ;V/?^  .0^       For  7th  Year 20  .30 

Peasant  and  Prince  (Martinean),  'So,'fr     For  6th  and  7th  Years 20  .30 

FOR  PRIMARY  GRADES. 

Fairv  Tales  (For  Second  School  Year),  No.  39 For  2d  Year i2>^  .20 

Robinson  Crusoe  (De  Foe),  No.  25 For  3d  and  4th  Years 12^  .20 

Swiss  Family  Robinson  (Wyss),  No.  35 For  4th  Year 12^  .20 

Wonder  Book  (Hawthorne)  (4  stories).  No.  16 For  4th  Year 12^  .20 

FOR  INTBRHBDIATE  AND  QRAiiriAR  GRADES. 

Black  Beauty  (Sewall),  No.  31 For  5th  and  6th  Years 20  .30 

Christmas  Stories  (Dickens)  No.  5 For  5th  and  7th  Years 12^  .20 

Gulliver's  Travels  (Swift),  No.  13 For  6th  and  8th  Years 12^  .20 

Little  Nell  (Dickens),  No.  22 For  6th  and  7th  Years 12^  .20 

Paul  Dombey  (Dickens),  No.  14 For  6lh  and  7th  Years i2>^  .20 

Pilgrim's  Progress  (Bunyan),  No.  30 For  5th  Year 12^  .20 

Round  the  World  in  Eighty  Days  (Verne)  No,  34 For  5th  Year 20  .30 

Snow  Imase  (Hawthorne),  No.  20 For  5th  Year I2>^  .20 

Twice  Told  Tales  (Hawthorne),  No.  15 For  7th  and  3th  Years 12^  .20 

Two  Years  Before  the  Mast  (Dana),  No.  19 For  6th  Year 20  .30 

FOR  CRITICAL  STUDY  OF  ENGLISH  IN  GRAMMAR  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Courtship  of  Miles  Standish  and  Other  Poems  (Long-  ^  «  •.  ^  ^^  ^ 

fellow).  No.  47 /  ' 

David  Copperfield's  Childhood  (Dickens),  No.  36 Complete 20  .30 

Enoch  Arden  and  Other  Poems  (Tennyson),  No.  6 Full  Text ..     .I2>^  .20 

Evangeline  (Longfellow),  No.  21 Full  Text 12^  .20 

Five  Great  Authors  No.  42 Each  Selection  Complete. .     .  20  .30 

Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  (Scott),  No.  40 Full  Text I2>^  .20 

Lady  of  the  Lake  (Scott),  No.  9 Full  Text 20  .30 

Merchant  of  Venice  (Shakespeare),  No.  49 Complete I2>^  .20 

Prisoner  of  Chillon  and  Other  Poems  (Byron),  No.  11 i2>^  .20 

Poems  of  Knightly  Adventure,  No.  26 Eaph  Selection  Complete. .     .20  .30 

Silas  Marner  (Eliot),  No.  43 Complete 20  .30 

Sketch  Book  (Irving),  No.  17 Eight  Complete  Selections    .  i2>^  .20 

Song  of  Hiawatha  (Longfellow),  No.  37 Full  Text 20  .30 

Vicar  of  Wakefield  (Goldsmith),  No.  45 Complete 20  .30 

University  Publisiiing:  Co.,  37  W.  23rd  St.,  New  York  City. 
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sabscribers  who  do  aot  obserre  this  rale  shoald  aot  ask  as  to  sead  dapllcate  copies. 

DISCONTINUANCBS.— If  a  sat»scriber  wishes  his  aiafaslae  dlscoatlaaed  at  the  ezpiratioa 
of  his  sabscriptioa«  aotlce  to  that  effect  shoald  be  seat,  otherwlss  it  is  assamed  that  a  coatiaa- 
aaoe  of  the  sabscriptloa  is  desired. 

HOW  TO  RBMIT.— Reaiittaaces  shoald  be  seat  by  check,  draft,  express  order,  or  moaej 
order,  pajableto  order  of  A.  W.  Mamford.   Cash  shoald  be  seat  la  registered  letter. 

ICBCBIPTS.— Reailttaaces  are  ackaowled^ed  by  chaafe  of  label  oa  wrapper,  ladlcatlaf  date 
to  which  sabscriptloa  Is  paid. 

AQBNTS.— we  waat  aa  eaerfetlc,  coartcoas  a^eat  la  erery  towa  aad  coaaty.  Write  for 
terms  aad  territory. 

All  letters  shoald  be  addreesed  to  A.  W.  MUHrOBD,  PobUsher, 

90S  Mlehlffaa  Ave^  Ohleaco,  Dl. 

Birds  aod  Nature  (Monthly) SIJIO  per  ye^r. 

Behool  Bolletln  (Moathly) Sl.OO  •• 

Amerloan  Prinuiry  Teaoher  (Hoathly) Sl.OO  *• 

Modem  Methods  fMoathly) Sl.OO  •• 

Oorrent  History  (Monthly) Sl.ftO  •< 

N.  B.  Joamal  of  Edaoatloa  (Weekly) S1i.ftO  ** 

Joamalof  Setaool  Oeofraphy    (Monthly) Sl.OO  •* 

Bdaoatlonal  BoTlew    (Monthly) S8.00  *• 

9Syi  per  eent  disooant  on  any  or  all  of  these  when  ordered  In  eonablnatloa  with  **  BoTlewr 

of  Bdaeatloa***    Seat  to  one  or  several  addresses. 

A.  W.  MUMrOBD. 


Enclosed  please  find  {5.88,  for  which 
send  me  Birds  and  Nature  for  one 
year,  also  the  488  pictures,  and,  as  a 
premium,  **  The  Song  of  the  Lark." 

Fred  J.  Hart,  M.  D., 

Barrie,  Ont.,  March  14,  1902. 

Industrial    PIcturee. 

Size  6x9  inches. 

At  the  bottom  of  each  plctare  Is  prlated  a 
brief  descrlptloa. 

LUMBERING  SET,  TEN  CENTS 


I« amber  Camp 
Sawlaff  Trees 
Haallag  hog* 
Steam  Log  I^oader 
Railway  tiOgfiug  ia  a 

Forest 
Before  the  Drlre 


A  hog  Jam 

hog  Thawlair  Poad 

A  Lamber  Plaat 

A  Typical  LamberTard 

RecelTlair  Docks 

Home  laterlor 


A.  W.  MUMPORD,  Publisher, 
ao3  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago,  III. 


These  same  pictures  serve  also  to  brighten 
the  **A  B  C  of  Birds  *'  (|i.oo,  Mamford)  by  Miss 
Mary  Catharine  Jadd,  and  the  merit  of  the 
book  becomes  doubly  valuable  through  the 
authenticity  of  its  bird  portraits.  The  verses 
are  called  "nonsense  rhymes**  by  their 
author,  but  they  do  not  quite  reach  that  level. 

Mr.  Edward  B.  Clark,  already  referred  to,  is 
also  the  author  of  "  Bird  Jingles  **  (60  cents, 
Mumford),  a  series  of  pleasant  little  rhymes 
for  children  about  the  more  notable  birds, 
with  colored  plates  of  the  same  sort  used  in 
his  other  work,  commented  on  above. 

"The  Bird  Calendar'*  (50  cents,  A.  W. 
Mumford)  utilizes  six  of  the  excellent 
color  pictures  which  have  been  printed  in 
the  volume  called  Birds  and  Naturb, 
the  several  months  being  represented  by  a 
winged  creature  more  or  less  characteristic. 
The  snowy  owl,  for  example,  answers  for 
January  and  February,  and  the  red-headed 
woodpecker  for  July  and  August.  In  each 
case  a  description  of  the  bird  and  an  account 
of  its  habits  accompanies  the  portrait,  and  the 
general  effect  is  pleasing. — Tne  Dial, 

A.  W.  MUMFORD,  Publisher, 

208  Michigan  Ave., 
CHICAQO,  ILL. 


s 


Rinehart's  Indians 


"Apache  Pappoose 


99 


Is  the  name  of  one  of  those  Rinehart  Indians  who  have  caused  such 
a  sensation.  Certainly  you  know  of  them.  Well,  we  have  made 
arrangements  with  the  publisher  to  furnish  these  beautiful  Color 
Reproductions  of  American  Indians  to  our  readers,  in  combination 
with  The  Review  of  Education,  at  a  fraction  of  the  regular  price. 
These  pictures  are  the 

'RIQINAL  RINEHART  REPRODUCTIONS 

From  colored  photographs,  showing  in  detail  the  fantastic  coloring, 
gaudy  clothing,  head  dresses  and  ornaments  of  the  following  subjects: 


I  Chief  Wolf  Robe  (Cheyenne) 
a  Chief  nountaln  (BUckfeet) 

3  HattleTom  (Apache) 

4  Chief  Hollow  Horn  Bear  (Sioux) 

5  Chief  Onint  Richards  (Tonkawa) 

6  Chief  White  Man  (Kiowa) 

7  Wichita  Pappoose 

8  Sac  and  Fox  Pappoose 

9  Broken  Arm  on  Horseback 

10  Chief  White  Buffalo  (Arapahoe) 

11  Eagle  Feather  and  Pappoose 

(Sioux) 
la  T8-l-Do-We-T8h-(Pueblo) 
13  Bruahiog  Against  (Apache) 
M  Kill  Spotted  Horse  (Asslnlbolne) 

15  Alice  Lone  Bear  (Sioux) 

16  Thunder  Cloud  (Blackfeet) 

17  Three  FInirera  (wheyennes) 

18  Chief  Red  Bear  (Arapahoe) 

19  Good  Eagle  (Sioux) 

ao  Gov  Diego  Nalango,  Santa  Clara 
(Pueblo) 


ai  Chief  Loulson  (Flathead) 

aa  Chief  Josh  (Apache) 

a3  Chief  Little  Wound  (Ogalalla) 

a4  Chief  Black  flan  (Arapahoe) 

as  Chief  White  Swan  (Crow) 

a6  Chief  Wets  It  (Asslnlbolne) 

a7  Apache  Pappoose 

a8  A  Pair  of  Broncho  Busters 

a9  Two  Little  Bravea 

30  Black  nan  (Arapahoe) 

31  Hlsh  Bear  (Sioux) 

3a  Chief  Red  Cloud  (Sioux) 

33  Blue  Wings  (Winnebago) 

34  Chief  Joseph  (Nez  Perces) 

35  Chief  Qeronlmo  (Quylatle)  Apache 

36  Ahane  (Wichita) 

37  Chief  Sitting  Bull  (Slouz) 

38  Annie  Red  Shirt  (Sioux) 

39  Yellow  Feather  (Maricopa) 

40  Little  Wound  Chief  (Ogalalla 

Sioux) 


Size,  7x9  inches  Price,  10  cents  each 

Any  12  for  $1.00  or  the  40  for  $2.00 


AS  A  SPECIAL  OFFER 

Wc  will  send  you  Review  of  Education  one  year  and  the  above 
40  pictures  for  {2.50.    The  regular  value  is  {5  00. 

The  Review  of  Education  one  year  and  10  pictures,  for  $1.20. 


A.  W.  MUMFORD,  Publisher 


203  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 
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$4.10  FOR  $2.00 

A  Combination  Offer  That  Means  Something. 


ALL  FOR    ONLY 

$2.00 


BIRDS  AND  NATURE  (one  year) $i-80  ^ 

Review  OF  BDUCATION  (one  yeer) i.oo 

OAMB  OP  BIRDS 38 

QOLDBN  PHB  AS  ANT  (Colored  Picture ) as 

UTBRATURB  OAMB as 

OAMB  OP  INDUSTRIES ^S 

TWBNTY-PIVB  PICTURES  (FroM  Birds  ud  Nalare)    .so 

The  total  amount  of  value $4 •  >o 

BIRDS  AND  NATURE Monthly;  48  pagM,  8x10  laches;  per  year,  fLJO.    ▲  mairaiiae  de^ed  to 

DIKV9  ATii/  i^Aivi^sa  ^natnre,  aid  iluStrated  by  color  photorraphy.   It  la  the  only  periodical  la 

the  world  which  pabllshes  plctares  of  birds,  aaloials.  Insects,  flowers,. 

plants,  etc,  la  oatnral  colors.    Elf ht  fall-page  plates  each  month. 

**Certalaly  no  periodical,  and  pr'^bably  no  book,  on  birds  erer  foasd 

anything  like  snch  taTor  with  Ue  pnblic  as  Buds  amd  Natubb.**— £v€nii|r 

Posi,  Hew  Tor  A, 

Jkn  educational  rerlew  of  rerlews. 

Jllnstratlonsof  popular  birds.  In  colors  tme  to  nature,  on  52  finely  enameled 
cards  23<z3K  Inches.    Enclosed  In  case  with  fall  directions  for  playing.  ▲ 


REVIEW  OP  EDUCATION 
OAriB  OP  BIRDS 


beantlf ul  and  fascinating  game. 

.▲  beautiful  Picture  for  framing.   Printed  In  natural  colors  on  fine  paper 
18x34  Inches. 
iOO  Questions  and  Answers  In  English  Literature.   100  cards,  2Xa3  inches. 


QOLDBN  PHEASANT 

UTBRATURB  OAMB^ lauVerUng  ind  InstrucUTe. 

QAHB  OP  INDUSTRIES— ^"caUonal -400  QnMtlons  and  Answers  on  the  great  industries  of  our 

country.    100  cards,  2K^  ^^ickes. 

A  year's  subscription  to  Bibds  and  Natxtbx  and  Rxtixw  op  Educatioiv 
'alone  amount  to  S^JIO.    If  yon  now  take  either  magaslne,  or  both,  your 

subscription  will  be  adranced  one  year. 
A  sample  of  both  magaslnes  for  a  dime  ana  two  pennies— 19  oenta  la  stamps.   8«nd  for  Catalogiia* 

A.  W.  MNUMFORD,  Publisher,  203  MNichigan  Avenue,  Chicago. 


REMEMBER 


$4.20  FOR  $2.10 

Another  Combination  Offer  that  Means  Something. 


BIRDS  AND  NATURE  one  yew $i«80^ 

•Ten  BiKk  Nambers  BIRDS  AND  NATURE 1.50 

60  Colored  Pictures  from  BIRDS  AND  NATURB i.ao 

The  total  amonnt  of  value $4*ao 


ALL  FOR 

S2.10 


BIRD8  AND  NATURB.  Monthly;  48  'pages,  telO  Inches;  per  yaar«  nSK  ▲  mags  tine  daroted  t* 
nature,  and  illnstratsd  by  colored  photography.  It  Is  the  only  periodical  In  the  world  that  pablisliss  plctafta 
of  birds,  animals,  insects,  llowere,  plants,  etc.  In  natural  colors.   Bight  fsll-page  plates  each  month. 

v>^  **  It  is  one  of  the  moot  beautiful  and  inteiestittg  publicatloas  yet  attempted  la  this  dirsctloa*  It  ha» 
othsr  attractions  in  additloa  to  its  beauty,  and  must  win  its  way  to  popular  favor.  I  wlah  the  handaoam  Uttla 
amgasine  abundant  proeperlty.**— Cia«,  m.  Skimmer ^  Stmit  Smpi^  Atbmmy^  N,  T, 

**  Ton  hare  certalaly  hit  upon  a  method  of  rsprodadng  natural  colors  with  raaMrkable  fldelltj  toaatara.** 
— i)r.  EliioU  Comes, 


**  Tour  magaslne  has  certainly  had  a  phenoBMnal 
tloa.*^7.  A.  AUem^  Editor  **Tke  AmJk}* 


aad  It  Is  eatlfelj  worthy  of  Its  oofdial 


**  Most  of  the  plcturee  are  astonishingly  good.  I  Ilka  thaai  so  wall  that  I  shall  pat  thaai  ap  oa  the  walla 
of  my  rustic  retreat,  *  Slab  Sides.*  ^^yokm  BmrrotigkM, 

**  When  one  considers  the  low  price  at  which  yon  sell  BniDa.  the  number  aad  ezosllaaoe  of  the  platan  ara- 
sarprislng,  and  I  trust  that  your  efforts  to  popularise  the  study  of  oralthologyt  auiy  amet  with  the  saoosaa  It 
so  well  deaerrea.**— ^.  M.  Ckapmmm^  Aseoeimit  Edtior  **Jks  Amk," 


t» 


*▲  bound  TOlaaie  of  Biaoa  amd  MATvaa  amy  be  sabatltntsd  for  the  tea  back  aambara. 


A  sample  of  this  nuis*slne  and  of  The  Review  of  Education  ioradlme 
two  pennies — 1 J  cents  In  stamps.    Send  for  catalogue. 

A.  W.  MUMFORD,  Publisher^  stoa  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago. 


Enclosed  I  hand  you  American   Express  Money   Order  for  $, in 

payment  for  bound  volumes  of  Birds  and  Nature  to  January  1902. 

Clarence  M.  Brooks. 
Keene,  N.  H.,  March  13,  1902. 


I  enclose  $12.00,  for  which  send  me  five  double  volumes  Birds  and  Nature, 

half  morocco,  and  a  set  of  the  Tree  pictures  for  Birds  and  Nature  for  1902. 

S.  H.  Newman. 
El  Paso,  Texas,  March  15,  1902. 


Enclosed  please  find  Postal  Money  Order  $1.50  for  one  year's  subscription 
to  Birds  and  Nature,  this  to  begin  with  the  January,  1902,  number. 

Kamehameha  Preparatory  School. 
Honolulu,  T.  H.,  March  11,  1902. 


.We  enjoy  the  magazine  Birds  and   Nature   more  and  more  and  look 

forwanrd  each  month  to  its  coming. 

Mrs.  Geo.  E.  Tuttle. 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  March  15,  1902. 


Enclosed  you  will  find  money  order  for  { for  two  years'  subscription 

to  Birds  and  Nature  including  seventy-five  pictures  as  per  advertisement. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Wood. 
Wu  Chang  (via  Hankow),  China,  Feb.  11,  1902. 


The  journals  are  very  satisfactory.    The  pictures  alone  are  worth  the 

price  of  the  book. 

Lulu  F.  Allabach. 
Lock  Haven,  Pa.,  March  14,  1902. 


Nature  books  are  excellent  reading  for  the  young,  and  one  of  the  best  of 
them  this  year  is  Mr.  Edward  B.  Clark's  "Birds  of  Lakeside  and  Prairie" 
(Mumford).  The  author  has  rambled  over  all  of  Northern  Illinois,  hunting 
birds  with  an  opera-glass  rather  than  a  fowling-piece;  and  as  a  result  he  has  a 
most  interesting  tale  to  tell  at  first-hand  of  birds  and  their  haunts  and  habits. 
Sixteen  illustrations  in  color,  of  a  high  order  of  merit,  make  the  book  a  most 
desirable  one. 

Dec.  16,  1901  Dial. 


TO  BE  ISSUED  THIS  SPRING. 


THE  TREE  BOOK 


Bu  JULIA  ROOMS,  oT  Cornell  Univereitu. 

12mo.        AI)out  350  Paces.        Price,  $2.00.         Advance  Order,  SI.OO. 

This  valuable  contribution  to  the  popular  literature  of  forestry  will  be 
illustrated  with  the  instructive  and  beautiful  pictures  from  our  twenty-four 
Typical  Forest  Trees  in  Photogravure.  These  show  the  tree  as  it  appears  in 
nature  ;  a  view  showing  the  characteristics  of  the  bark  and  a  view  of  the  leaf. 
In  addition  there  will  be  200  drawings  and  other  text  illustrations. 

This  will  be  one  of  the  most  practical  books  ever  published.  It  will  be 
complete  in  itself,  containing  no  technical  terms  that  are  not  defined.  It  will 
not  have  to  be  used  with  some  other  publication  to  make  the  text  intelligible. 
The  members  of  Forestry  Clubs  and  all  interested  in  trees  will  find  it  a  handy 
companion  at  all  times. 

fl.  W.  MUMFORD,  rUbllSher,  203  Miaiaan  9mm.  mm. 


^eaotifol  ^ird  (aleoda 


r 


rOR   1902 


This  is  the  most  strikingly  beautiful  Calendar  ever  placed  before  the 
public.  It  is  ten  and  a  half  by  twelve  and  a  half  inches,  and  is  done  in  red  and 
gray  upon  the  most  expensive  paper.  Upon  each  of  the  six  sheets  appears  a  large 
picture  of  a  bird  in  its  natural  colors.  The  bird  in  each  instance  is  characteristic 
of  the  months  of  the  year  with  which  it  is  given.  Upon  the  reverse  of  each 
page  is  a  description  of  the  birds  and  their  habits,  written  by  Edward  B.  Clark. 
N  omore  beautiful  and  useful  holiday  gift  can  be  found.  Order  now  for  your- 
self and  your  friends. 

This  is  an  exquisite  bit  of  color  work.  Each  of  the  six  passes  of  the  calendar  (9^x12^) 
has  upon  one  side  a  beautiful  picture  of  some  bird — the  owl,  bluebird,  warbler,  red-headed 
woodpecker,  passenger  pigeon  and  blue  jaj — while  on  the  reverse  side  is  a  full,  authentic, 
interesting  description  of  the  bird.  Each  bird  is  not  onlj  colored  to  life,  but  the  pose  and 
surroundings  are  equally  true  to  life,— Journal  of  Education, 

WB  WILL  SEND  ONE  OF  THESE  CALENDARS  FREE  TO  ANYONE  SENDING  US  ONE 
SUBSCRIPTION  TO  "REVIEW  OP  EDUCATION*'  WITH  SI.OO 

PRICE  50  GENTS 

n.  WJUMFORD,  ruDllsli6r,203  MlGhlgan  nv6..6lilcaoo 

6 


I  happened  to  buy  a  copy  of  the  January,  1902   number  of   Birds  and 

Nature   at  a  bookstore,  and  find  that  this  is  just  what  I  have  been  looking 

for,  for  many  years;  not  knowing  that  there  was  such  a  publication.     Enclosed 

please  find  Money  Order  for  {2.10  for  which  please  send  me  your  combination 

offer  which  I  noticed  on  the  back  cover  of  your  January  number. 

Frank  W.  Warhorst. 
Rosedale,  Cal.,  Jan.  29,  1902. 

CONSTRUCTION  WORK. 

Its  Relation  to  Number,  Utenitare,  History  and  Nature  Work. 
By  EDWARD  F.  WORST,  Prin.  Ohio  Street  School,  Austin,  ill. 

This  little  Tolnme  contalnt  one  hnttdred  mud  twenty  modeUfor  conetmctlon  work  In  brietol  board,  manllm 

J»mper  and  mlmeoirraph  paper,  with  definite,  dictated  eteps  for  making  each  one.  They  are  planned  ortrlnallT 
or  work  in  the  primary  rradee.  Amonif  the  articles  made  we  find  baskete  and  boxes  of  Tarione  kinds,  f  ami- 
tare,  trays,  postag-e  stamp  holders,  thread  winder,  pencil  holder,  comb  case,  cradle,  candlestick,  Puritan  hat, 
Eskimo's  sled,  bill  holder,  card  receirer,  wind  mill  ana  Kinir  Alfred's  lantern,  etc.,  etc.  Many  of  the  forms 
are  familiar  to  kindergartners  throngh  tlieir  work  in  card-board  modeling.  Primarr  teachers  will  doubtless 
find  it  Tsry  asef  nl.  The  exercises  giTea  in  the  book  afford  one  means  of  manual  training  dereloping  accuracy* 
familiarity  of  terms,  opportunity  for  measurement,  etc. 

138  Illustrations.    108  pp.,  b}^xS}^  In.    75  cents. 
A.  W.  MUMPORD,  Publisher,        -        203  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago. 

CHOICE  SUPPLEMENTARY  READING. 


SKYWARD  AND   BACK. 

For  first  and  second  grades.  By  Luct  M.  Robiivson.  Prettily  illustrated,  101  pp.,  cloth,  30  cents. 
Stories  of  Natural  Phenomena  told  for  primary  pupils.  The  subjects  of  The  Earth,  The  Sky,  The 
Air-Fairies.  Queen  Moon.  Baby  Buds,  Busy  Sunbeams,  etc.,  as  presented  in  this  book,  cannot  fail  to 
interest  and  delight  the  children. 

CLASSIC  MYTHS. 

Greek,  German  and  ScandiraTian.  Retold  for  second  and  third  reader  ifradea  By  Makt  C.  Judd. 
165  pp.,  beautifully  illustrated,  30  cenu.  Sereral  of  these  myths  are,  for  the  first  time,  arranged  lor 
children  who  use  the  English  laniruare.    They  can  be  read  and  reread  with  interest  and  profit. 

THE  CHILDHOOD  OF  JI-SHIB  THE  OJIBWA. 

And  Sixty-Four  Pen  Sketches.    By  Albbkt  Ebnbst  Jbnks,  Ph.D.    Price  $1.00. 

**It  is  a  book  about  which  I  find  it  difficult  to  speak  in  moderate  terms,  for  it  is  extraordinary  in  its 
truth— its  faithfulness  to  nature.  There  are  few  people  who  appreciate  Indian  character  as  it  really 
is,  and  Tery  few  who  know  how  to  express  that  character  in  written  words.  This  yon  haxe  done  with 
a  fidelity  which  deliirhts  me  as  it  must  deliirht  ereryone  who  really  knows  Indians.**— (r«9.  Bird 
Grinfuii* 

'*  I  have  read  it  with  ^reat  pleasure  and  I  enry  yon  your  store  of  O^Vt>^2i\otey—EmtstSetOH-7komps0n, 
One  eaeh  of  these  three  books  sent  postpaid  for  SLOG. 

A.  W.  nuriFORD,  Publisher, 

203  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago. 


Greatest  of  all  Tonics 

Horsford's  Add  Phosphate 

It  removes  Mental  Depression,  Intense  Weariness 
and  loss  of  Nerve  Power — 

Invigorates  the  Entire  System. 


Enclosed  find  $10.00  for  which  please  send 
me,  by  express,  the  five  double  volnmes  of 
Birds  and  Naturs,  half  morocco. 

Chas.  Stbwart. 
Alta,  Cal.,  March  21, 1902. 


SEPTEMBER  VACANCIES  ^'^^ 

from  public,  private,  secondary,  technical 
and  Normal  Schools,  and  colleges,  for  more 
than  1200  teachers  and  professors.  New  va- 
cancies daily  coming  in.  More  good  candi- 
dates needed.  Seventeenth  Tear  Book  of  80 
pages  free.  C  J«  ALBERT,  Manager,  The 
Albert  Teachers*  Agency,  Fine  Arts  Bldg^^  Chicago* 


Your  Review  of  Education  has  so  improved  of  late  that  I  am  glad  to  con- 
tinue it,  and  I  enclose  $2.50,  as  per  your  offer  for  three  years,  ending  Jan.  '03. 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT. 


The  people  of  our  larger  cities  are 
coming  to  a  full  realization  of  the  im- 
portance not  onlv  of  obtaining  good 
teachers  and  paying  a  fair  salary  but 
also  of  increasing  the  tenure  of  office  be- 
yond that  of  a  single  year,  or  even  a 
shorter  period  of  time.  The  only  excuse 
for  the  removal  of  a  teacher  should  be 
"for  cause."  It  is  of  course  proper  that 
the  teacher  should  be  required  to  demon- 
strate his  or  her  ability  both  to  teach  and 
govern  before  they  are  appointed  for  an 
indefinite  period.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
repeat  the  arguments  in  favor  of  retain- 
ing a  suitable  teacher  from  year  to  year, 
for  they  are  apparent  to  any  student 
of  child-life. 

The  situation  in  our  country  schools 
is  even  worse  than  it  is  in  the  cities.  In 
this  regard  the  following  editorial  in 
Education  is  very  opportune : 

One  of  the  most  serious  questions  relating  to 
the  well-being  of  the  country  schools  is  that  of 
how  to  secure  a  more  permanent  tenure  of  of- 
fice in  the  teaching  force.  Under  present  con- 
ditions the  real  object  of  the  people — who  have 
established  the  schools  and  maintain  them  by 
great  sacrifices  as  expressed  in  heavy  tax  bills 
— is  often  absolutely  defeated.  The  proper 
training  of  their  children  is  rendered  impossi- 
ble by  the  interruptions  and  losses  occasioned 
by  frequent  changes  of  teachers  in  a  given  year 
or  even  a  single  term.  We  know  of  a  school 
where  the  children  of  one  grade  had  five  dif- 
ferent teachers  in  a  period  of  about  twelve 
weeks.  If  the  mere  covering  of  so  many  pages 
of  text-book  lesson-getting  is  the  whole  of 
schooling  this  evil  may  not  be  serious.  But  if 
personal  influence  is  an  important  factor,  if 
system  and  plan  and  intelligent  co-operation 


between  teacher  and  pupils,  if  orderliness  and 
continuity  of  mental  effort  and  impression  are 
essential  factors  in  the  problem  of  education, 
then  such  repeated  changes  and  interruptions 
greatly  interfere  with  if  tney  do  not  altogether 
defeat  the  main  objects  for  which  the  people 
pay  their  money  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  the  public  school  system. 


The  school  authorities  of  Chicago  have 
taken  a  forward  step  in  the  bettering  of 
the  school  system  of  that  city.  Superin- 
tendent Cooley  has  recommended  that  the 
tenure  of  office  of  the  teachers  be  consid- 
ered practically  permanent  instead  of 
electing  the  entire  teaching  force  each 
June."  He  proposes  to  let  the  teachers 
understand  that  unless  there  is  specific 
complaint  against  them  they  are  assured 
of  their  positions."  The  Chicago  Tru 
bune,  commenting  on  this  proposition 
savs: 

There  is  no  sufficient  reason  why  the  tenure 
of  the  public  school  teachers  should  be  from 
year  to  year.  There  are  many  good  reasons 
why  it  should  not  be  so.  Naturally  the  teach- 
ing staff  should  only  fluctuate  in  size  by  nor- 
mal expansions,  and  continuity  in  its  personnel 
is  the  very  basis  of  a  harmonious  and  progres- 
sive plan  of  work.  No  teacher,  however,  has 
any  guaranty  against  discharge  at  the  end  of 
the  school  year.  While  policemen,  firemen, 
clerks  and  all  other  employes  in  the  classified 
service  of  the  city  hold  office  permanently,  the 
teachers,  although  they  are  the  most  numerous 
group  and  are  among  the  most  respected  of 
public  employes,  are  subject  to  arbitrary  re- 
moval. 

Their  consequent  uncertainty  as  to  the  future 
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has  always  had  a  demoralizing  influence  upon 
the  school  system.  It  has  facilitated  the  exer- 
cise of  pull,  encouraged  suspicion  toward  the 
board,  reduced  the  prestige  of  the  teacher's 
position  and  been  a  disturbing  influence  among 
the  entire  staff.  In  recognition  of  these  facts 
Superintendent  Cooley  proposed  to  the  school 
board  management  committee  that  hereafter 
teachers  who  had  passed  a  certain  probationary 
period  should  be  subject  to  discharge  only  for 
cause  and  after  four  months'  notice.  The  com- 
mittee approved  the  plan  and  it  will  be  recom- 
mended to  the  board. 

If  it  is  adopted  Chicago  will  in  respect  to 
this  matter  align  itself  with  a  wholesome  tend- 
ency in  the  same  directicHi  in  public  school 
management  generally  and  with  the  established 
practice  in  higher  educational  institutions.  If 
the  further  purpose  announced  by  Superintend- 
ent Cooley,  to  make  all  new  appointments 
strictly  according  to  order  of  ascertained  merit 
as  shown  on  the  waiting  lists,  is  also  carried 
out,  the  local  school  system  shotdd  be  free 
from  the  influence  of  "pull"  both  for  entrance 
into  as  well  as  for  continuance  in  its  teaching 
ranks. 


The  changed  character  of  business  has  pro- 
duced a  changed  character  of  college  course. 
The  great  industrial  changes  have  left  their 
mark  on  the  college.  The  man  at  the  head  of 
the  great  corporation  who  never  has  secured 
the  college  training  some  day  will  realize  that 
he  has  a  void  in  his  life.  We  cannot  afford  to 
let  a  man  go  out  into  the  world  without  all  the 
qualities  that  go  to  make  up  that  typical  Ameri- 
can man  and  gentleman.  His  education  must 
be  on  old  lines  modernized. 

President  Jordan  of  the  Leland  Stan- 
ford University  spoke  of  Mr.  Carnegie's 
experiences.    He  said: 

In  answer  to  the  pamphlet  issued  by  a  Chi- 
cago man,  I  would  say  that  better  an  unborn 
man  rather  than  an  untrained  man.  But  every 
form  of  college  training  should  be  allied  close- 
ly to  life  itself.  It  is  a  greater  thing  to  grad- 
uate now  than  it  was  when  we  slipped  through. 
The  college  course  is  being  made  more  modem 
every  day.  It  has  kept  step  with  industrial 
devdopment  Andrew  Carnegie  told  me  re- 
cently that  the  foundation  of  his  fortune  was 
the  emplo3rment  of  college  men.  It  is  the  col- 
lege man  who  will  solve  the  great  problems 
by  induction,  not  by  emotional  reasoning. 


The  value  of  the  undegraduate  courses 
of  our  universities  and  colleges  was  ably 
discussed  at  a  banquet  of  those  attending 
a  recent  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
American  Universities,  held  in  Chicago. 
The  basis  of  the  discussion  was  what  a 
college  should  and  can  do  for  the  busi- 
ness man.  Dean  Briggs  of  Harvard  said : 

A  good  many  fellows  get  a  business  training 
in  college  in  the  management  of  college  affairs. 
Some  of  the  most  successful  men  in  commer- 
cial life  who  were  students  in  Harvard  have 
told  me  they  first  learned  to  know  men  in  col- 
lege. It  is  there  a  man  first  is  tested  by  his 
peers.  He  is  sized  up  by  his  associates.  They 
look  to  see  if  he  can  do  some  one  thing  and  do 
it  better  than  the  other  fellows.  It  is  in  col- 
lege that  a  man  shows  whether  or  not  he  can 
meet  an  emergency.  It  is  there  they  find  out 
whether  there  is  stuff  in  a  man.  The  trouble 
with  lots  of  boys  is  that  they  never  did  any- 
thing the  best  they  knew  how. 

Dean  West  of  Princeton  voiced  the 
views  of  all  when  he  said: 

The  four  years  of  an  undergraduate  course 
is  a  fi^od  thing  to  make  a  man.  It  produces 
the  best  type.  It  gives  him  the  best  filings  to 
make  him  a  man  and  makes  his  intellectual  life 
safe.  It  is  a  wise  saying  that,  "a  man  is  edu- 
cated by  what  he  forgot  and  a  man  never  can 
forget  what  he  never  knew. 

President  Butler  of  Columbia  used 
these  words  in  the  course  of  his  speech : 


The  quarterly  convocation  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  was  held  March  i8. 
Dr.  Harper  announced  that  during  the 
winter  quarter  1,305  women  and  1,290 
men  had  attended  tifie  university.  This 
was  an  increase  of  about  28.4  per  cent 
over  the  attendance  during  the  same 
quarter  of  1901. 

The  convocation  address  was  delivered 
by  Dr.  Albert  Shaw,  editor  of  the  Review 
of  Reviews.  The  underlying  theme  of 
his  address  was  the  advantage  gained  by 
a  young  man  living  in  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury world  of  co-operation  instead  of  the 
nineteenth  century  world  of  competition. 
He  said  during  the  course  of  his  address : 

Science  and  union  of  effort  are  all  more  or 
less  co-operation.  Capital  is  not  getting  the 
better  of  flesh  and. blood.  There  never  was  a 
time  when  money  apart  from  skill  and  human 
service  was  a  great  power.  The  gains  pro- 
duced by  the  efforts  of  the  great  financiers  of 
today  are  as  much  again  as  the  interest  on 
their  wealth  would  be  if  they  idly  put  out  their 
riches  to  reap  such  a  gain.  The  man  is  supe- 
rior to  the  dollar. 

In  the  new  co-operative  order  of  things  in 
the  twentieth  century  we  find  professions 
changing  from  private  to  public  callings.  Just 
as  the  private  guard  in  years  past  gave  way  to 
the  municipal  police,  so  will  doctors  sooner  or 
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later  become  public  servants.  In  such  a  new 
system  more  men  would  work  on  salaries  and 
there  might  sometimes  be  less  men  for  the 
amount  of  work  that  is  to  be  done.  But  if 
three  men  can  do  the  work  of  thirty  the  public 
at  large  will  be  benefited. 

The  old  system  of  competition  called  for 
long  hours.  In  the  system  of  co-operation  the 
workman  who  now  spends  eight  or  nine  hours 
at  his  task  may  look  forward  to  a  working  day 
of  six  hours,  with  more  time  for  rest  and  the 
advantages  which  are  open  to  him.  In  the 
future  the  control  of  our  industries  will  be 
cither  in  the  few  men  whose  wealth  gives  them 
power,  in  the  city,  state  or  nation,  or  vested  in 
the  workingmen.  It  is  more  consistent  to  think 
that  in  the  future  we  shall  see  something  of  all 
three  operating  side  by  side. 


Mr.  John  Simmons,  a  Boston  capital- 
ist, who  died  in  1870,  ordered  in  his  will 
that  part  of  his  property  should  be  set 
aside  for  the  founding  of  a  technical  or 
industrial  school  for  women.  He  stipu- 
lated, however,  that  the  property  should 
not  be  used  for  this  purpose  tmtil  its 
value  had  reached  one  million  dollars.  It 
is  said  that  the  time  has  arrived  when 
this  provision  of  Mr.  Simmons'  will  can 
be  carried  out,  and  that  a  charter  has 
been  obtained.  The  property  will  be 
transferred  to  the  board  of  trustees.  The 
aim  of  the  institution,  as  announced  by  its 
officers,  will  be  to  "train  leaders  and 
teachers  rather  than  simply  to  increase 
opportunities  for  elementary  training, 
and  to  raise  the  standard  of  occupations 
open  to  woman : 

The  courses  thus  far  contemplated  include 
household  economics,  secretarial  work,  library 
technique,  horticulture  and  landscape  garden- 
ing, applied  art  and  general  science — ^the  last 
for  those  who  are  preparing  to  study  science 
and  medicine.  During  the  first  year  compara- 
tively little  time  is  to  be  given  to  strictly  tech- 
nical subjects.  The  program  will  be  made  up, 
on  the  oUier  hand,  of  subjects  which  will  pre- 
pare the  students  for  specializing,  and  will  in- 
clude English,  modem  languages,  mathematics, 
physics,  chemistry,  biology,  physiology,  hy^- 
cne,  anatomy,  geography,  physiography,  his- 
tory, economics,  political  science,  .psychology, 
ethics  and  art.  For  those  who  cannot  leave 
their  occupation  to  attend  the  regular  classes 
there  will  be  evening  extension  courses  and 
special  instruction  for  Saturdays  and  vacations. 
The  college  will  be  located  in  or  near  Boston 
and  the  work  of  building  will  beg^n  next  fall. 


The  great  necessity  in  the  public  school 
is  to  make  the  public  appreciate  in  cold 
blood  the  indispensable  features  of  the 
lower  grades.  We  have  appealed  to  sen- 
timent long  enough.  We  must  press  the 
facts  home.  The  university  commence- 
ment, with  its  hoods  and  gowns,  is  no 
more  important  than  the  morning  when 
the  poorest  little  urchin  creeps  timidly 
into  the  sub-primary  school  of  the  slums. 
A  Marconi  catching  the  faintest  flutter 
of  a  signal  shot  out  over  a  wireless  sea 
is  of  less  significance  than  the  six-year- 
old  child  in  the  primary  schoolroom  to- 
day who  will  give  the  world  some  inven- 
tion as  far  beyond  Marconi's  as  his  is  be- 
yond Cyrus  W.  Field's  serpentine  cable. 
There  are  a  thousandfold  more  wonder- 
ful things  in  germ  in  the  elementary 
schools  of  to-day  than  are  being  discov- 
ered by  all  the  men  in  the  laboratories  of 
the  world.  Is  this  true?  If  so,  how  im- 
mensely important  is  it  that  these  chil- 
dren have  their  full  share  of  advantage? 
• — American  Primary  Teacher. 


Professor  Victor  Garwood,  in  a  recent 
issue  of  The  American  Conservatory 
Quarterly,  writes  of  the  present  day  needs 
of  the  student  of  music.  His  words  apply 
equally  well  to  the  student  in  other  spe- 
cialities.   He  says,  in  part : 

The  predominant  idea  in  all  modem  systems 
of  training  is  that  the  student  shall  be  stimu- 
lated beyond  mere  receptivity  into  activity.  It 
is  not  culture  alone  but  power  that  is  sought. 
It  is  the  recognition  of  this  necessity  that  has 
caused  schools  to  place  greater  stress  upon 
those  studies  which  awaken  action  in  the  stu- 
dent. Manual  training,  athletics  and  the  ex- 
perimental sciences  seem  destined  to  crowd  the 
ancient  languages  and  the  purely  reflective 
studies  into  places  of  secondary  importance  in 
future  education.  The  teacher  of  music  is 
keeping  pace  with  other  educators.  He  real- 
izes that  his  duties  as  an  instructor  are  only 
half  fulfilled  if  he  does  not  prepare  his  pupils 
for  the  active  expression  of  the  art.  It  is  not 
enough  to  become  a  thorough  and  cultured 
musician ;  it  is  not  enough  to  play  for  one's  own 
enjo3rment.  Everywhere,  in  literature,  art  and 
education,  the  "social"  element  is  emphasized 
nowadays,  and  the  music  student  must  be 
trained  to  contribute  to  society.  To  do  this 
with  repose  and  authority  he  must  achieve  a 
splendid  self-control  which  reveals  no  trace  of 
self-consciousness  or  lack  of  confidence. 
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In  an  address  delivered  at  the  recent 
Chicago  meeting  p£  the  Department  of 
Superintendents  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association,  Professor  D.  L. 
Kiehle,  of  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
read  a  paper  on  "The  Practical  Applica- 
tion of  All  Learning  to  Better  Living." 
The  address  contained  many  interesting 
statements.    Dr.  Kiehle  said: 

Training  along  industrial  lines  is  not  the 
goal  for  women  and  their  education.  Until 
wealth  brings  its  treasures  from  the  shop  and 
bank  to  the  home  in  forms  of  use  for  the  com- 
fort of  the  family,  until  art  learns  to  beautify 
the  dwelling  place  of  the  family  life  as  well  as 
the  cathedral  and  the  capitol  and  until  science 
devotes  itself  to  the  healthful  rearing  of  chil- 
dren and  the  hygiene  of  the  home,  all  these 
forces  of  our  modern  civilization,  of  which  we 
are  so  proud,  fall  short  of  their  highest  service 
and  that  to  which  they  were  destined  And 
this  final  and  noblest  application  of  wealth  and 
learning  must  be  effected  in  the  education  of 
women.  With  equal  rights  to  do  what  they 
may  do  in  common  with  men,  they  must  be 
permitted  to  continue  their  education  in  prep- 
aration for  their  higher  duties  of  the  home, 
which  they  alone  are  able  to  make  and  adorn. 
There  is  as  much  intelligence  and  good  judg- 
ment required  in  applying  science  to  the  care 
of  the  home  and  children  as  to  the  care  of  the 
stock  on  the  farm. 


''■  I 


The  annual  report  of  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education  for  the  year 
1900-1901  consists  of  two  large  volumes 
full  of  valuable  information.  Dr.  Harris' 
reports,  as  a  whole,  are  among  the  most 
notable  educational  documents  issued  bv 
any  government,  and  should  be  examined 
by  every  progressive  teacher.  Some  of 
the  subjects  discussed  in  these  two  vol- 
umes are  the  development  of  English  sec- 
ondary schools  for  boys,  education  in 
Porto  Rico,  the  system  of  public  educa- 
tion in  British  India,  educational  exten- 
sion in  the  United  States,  historical  docu- 
ments having  a  bearing  upon  common 
school  education  in  the  Atlantic  and  Cen- 
tral Slates  of  the  South  from  1830  to 
i860,  the  struggle  against  alcoholism,  the 
justification  of  the  public  high  school. 
There  are  many  other  subjects  of  equal 
interest  and  all  are  discussed  in  complete 
detail. 


Prof.  Ira  W.  Howerth's  course  of  uni- 
versity extension  lectures,  given  in  the 
cities  of  the  Middle  West  l^tween  Feb- 
ruary and  April,  were  a  great  success. 
Between  each  two  of  Prof.  Howerth's 
lectures  on  the  social  problem  he  had 
some  man  of  national  reputation  deliver 
one  on  a  subject  vitally  connected  with 
the  problem.  Among  these  prominent 
men  we  find  Dr.  E.  A.  Ross,  Henry  C. 
Adams,  Walter  A.  WyckoflF,  Harry  H. 
Powers  and  Albion  W.  Small.  Such  a 
course  of  lectures  leaves  a  community 
much  richer  in  knowledge  and  in  the 
aiblity  to  handle  its  own  political  and 
economic  problems  than  a  course  given 
for  entertainment  only. 


Dr.  M.  G.  Boombaugh,  Commissioner 
of  Education  for  Porto  Rico,  states  that 
"since  the  United  States  assumed  control 
of  affairs  in  Porto  Rico  there  have  been 
83s  new  school  buildings  erected  and  60,- 
000  pupils  enrolled,  while  hundreds  of 
thousands  are  clamoring  for  admission. 
A  firm  financial  basis  for  a  school  fund 
has  been  established,  so  that  within  eight 
years  under  the  present  system  there  will 
be  a  seat  in  a  schoolhouse  for  every  child 
in  Porto  Rico.  Normal  schools  are  be- 
ing established  for  the  purpose  of  intro- 
ducing native  teachers  who  can  speak  the 
English  tongue,  and  there  are  now  more 
than  500  teachers  of  this  sort  employed." 


The  Council  of  Public  Instruction  of 
Spain,  in  a  report  recently  issued,  gives 
the  following  interesting  statistics:  In 
the  forty-nine  provinces  of  Spain  there 
are  25,348  public  schools.  Of  these  9,313 
are  for  boys,  7,612  for  girls  and  8,423 
are  attended  by  both  sexes;  1,617,314 
children  attend  these  schools.  There  are 
also  in  Spain  6,181  private  schools, 
which  are  attended  by  166,880  boys  and 
177,500  girls. 
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Professor  G.  Stanley  Hall  criticises  the 
dead  languages  as  taught  in  the  curricu- 
Imn  of  the  high  school.  He  speaks  of 
them  as  "baby  Latin  and  baby  Greek." 
He  says: 

These  languages  of  Latin  and  Greek  as  they 
are  found  in  our  high  schools  are  but  a  sancti- 
fied relic — a  ghost  of  a  ghost.  There  is  almost 
every  degree  of  degeneration  from  the  golden 
age  of  secondary  classical  training.  Booker  T. 
Washington  says  the  two  chief  desires  of  the 
colored  youth  during  all  the  reconstructive 
period  were  to  hold  office  and  study  Latin,  and 
that  his  life  work  for  his  race  has  been  di- 
rected against  these  two  evils.  I  raise  no  ques- 
tion of  the  value  of  these  studies  for  those  who 
go  deeply  into  them.  But  what  keeps  them 
alive?    Only  this  traditional  respectability. 


Dr.  Paul  H.  Hanus,  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, in  an  address  on  "Obstacles  to 
Educational  Progress,"  delivered  at  the 
superintendents'  meeting,  said : 

For  more  than  twenty  years  the  system  of 
study  in  primary  grades  has  been  faulty  and 
unsatisfactory.  Let  us  have  more  intelligent 
and  rational  experiments  in  educational  meth- 
ods. We  have  not  yet  organized  our  educa- 
tional doctrine;  we  have  only  formulated  it 
piecemeal,  and  we  have  not  organized  our  edu- 
cational experience;  we  have  not  gathered  the 
fruits  of  experience  as  we  have  gone  along. 


Principal  Fisk  has  taken  an  extreme 
but  not  illogical  stand  against  cigarette- 
smoking  students.  In  asking  those  who 
cannot  or  will  not  give  up  the  habit  to 
leave  the  Northwestern  preparatory 
school  he  is  acting  for  the  general  good, 
not  only  of  the  smokers,  but  of  the  insti- 
tution. Boys  who  habitually  use  cigar- 
ettes, or  tobacco  in  any  form,  are  serious- 
ly handicapped^  and  their  backwardness 
reflects  on  the  general  average.  Cigar- 
ettes and  study,  so  far  as  boys  are  con- 
cerned, will  not  mix. — Exchange, 


The  New  York  State  school  law  pro- 
vides that  every  school  shall  own  and  fly 
a  United  States  flag.  The  law  was  get- 
ting to  be  somewhat  neglected  in  some 
sections  of  the  State,  and  an  order  was 
recently  issued  to  two  hundred  and  sev- 
ent3'-five  districts  to  purchase  flags  and 
the  necessary  appliances.  Neglect  on 
the  part  of  school  oflicials  to  comply  with 
this  order  renders  such  officials  subject 
to  removal  from  office,  and  requires  the 
forfeiture  of  a  portion  of  the  school 
money. — Exchange. 


The  Iowa  Reading  Circle  Board  has 
selected  the  following  books  for  reading 
during  the  coming  year: 

White's  "Art  of  Teaching."  American  Book 
Company,  Chicago. 

Wray's  "Jean  Mitchell's  School."  Public 
School  Publishing  Company,  Bloomington,  111. 

Welch's  "How  to  Study.^'  W.  M.  Welch  & 
Co.,  Chicago. 

Hodge's  "Nature  Study  and  Life."  Ginn  & 
Co.,  Chicago. 

"School  Sanitation  and  Decoration."  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.,  Chicago. 


The  teachers  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  re- 
cently held  a  week's  professional  insti- 
tute. Dr.  Wilbur  S.  Jackman,  of  Chi- 
cago, was  the  principal  speaker.  Prof. 
Jackman  is  one  of  the  ablest  and  mo«- 
interesting  speakers  on  nature  study  in 
America.  This  old  world  takes  on  a 
new  interest  and  assumes  a  new  aspect 
for  those  who  have  listened  to  Prof. 
Jackman  for  a  week. 


Dr.  AUeyn  Ireland  has  been  appointed 
to  the  professorship  of  colonial  politics, 
history  and  commerce  recently  estab- 
lished by  the  University  of  Chicago. 
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The  University  of  Chicago  is  holding 
a  series  of  university  extension  confer- 
ences in  the  larger  cities.  One  was  held 
in  Pittsburg  March  21-23,  and  arrange- 
ments are  under  consideration  for  one  to 
be  held  in  Iowa  in  the  near  future. 


Professor  Kratz  will  undertake,  but  it  is 
generally  understood  that  he  has  been 
offered  scwnething  much  better  than  the 
position  he  leaves. 


Mr.  Booker  T.  Washington  has  been 
chosen  the  class  speaker  for  the  com- 
mencement exercises  of  the  University 
of  Nebraska. 


The  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Su- 
perintendents of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association,  which  was  held  in 
Chicago  in  February,  was  the  best  at- 
tended of  any  meeting  that  this  branch 
of  the  National  Association  has  ever  held. 


Superintendent  H.  E.  Kratz,  of  Sioux 
City,  Iowa,  who  was  drawing  a  larger 
salary  than  any  of  the  other  Iowa  super- 
intendents, has  resigned.  It  has  not  been 
definitely    announced    what    new    work 


All  of  the  instructors  in  the  public 
schools  of  Minneapolis  have  announced 
their  intention  to  become  members  of  the 
National  Educational  Association,  which 
meets  in  that  city  in  July. 
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HIDDEN   FORCES  IN   LIFE  AND  EDUCATION.* 

By  M.  V.  0'8h8a» 
University  of  Wisconsin. 


From  the  earliest  times  people  have 
realized  that  the  mind  of  the  child  is 
not  a  very  faithful  reporter  of  things  as 
they  happen  in  the  world ;  they  have  ap- 
preciated that  it  is  very  easy  for  chil- 
dren to  see  crooked  and  hear  crooked. 
This  fact  is  being  impressed  upon  the 
thoughts  of  people  to-day  by  the  results 
of  investigations  relating  to  the  suggesti- 
bility of  the  young.  Studies  conducted 
at  Qark  University,  and  elsewhere,  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years,  have  shown  that 
the  child  mind  is  easily  deceived  under 
conditions  which  exist  about  it  all  the 
time.  If  an  experimenter  leads  a  group 
of  children  to  think  that  he  going  to 
test  the  sense  of  smell  with  familiar 
odors,  he  can  without  difficulty  get  most 
of  them  to  detect  in  distilled  water  some 
perfume  he  names  and  with  which  they 
are  familiar.  So,  too,  he  can  make  them 
believe  that  they  are  tasting  salt,  sugar, 
or  the  like  when  he  places  a  perfectly 
tasteless  substance  upon  the  tongue.  Ob- 
jects may  be  seen  to  move  that  remain 
perfectly  stationary ;  and  illusions  of  tem- 
perature, touch,  and  so  on,  are  easily  in- 
duced. The  principle  involved  here  is 
illustrated  frequently  in  the  experiences 
of  daily  life.  Few  people  can  detect  mis- 
spelling in  a  word  if  the  first  and  last 
parts  are  correct.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  majority  of  persons  cannot  be  trusted 
to  discover  typographical  errors  in  proof. 
Now  the  rationale  of  these  things  is  ap- 
parent at  a  glance.  We  tend  to  see 
things  in  adult  life  as  we  have  seen  them 
before,  even  though  they  are  somewhat 
altered  in  the  present  instance.  Seeing 
for  most  of  us  is  at  least  part  imagina- 
tion in  the  sense  in  which  this  term  is 
commonly   employed.    We   behold  that 


which  arises  within  rather  than  that 
which  is  presented  from  without.  If  in  a 
word  there  is  enough  of  the  old  form  to 
awaken  the  memory  of  the  word  we  are 
likely  to  take  the  memory  to  be  the  thing 
which  is  appealing  to  our  senses. 

Fortunately  the  human  mind  has  been 
so  constructed  that  it  joins  experiences 
together  in  memory  in  the  way  in  which 
they  originally  presented  themselves. 
These  constitute  series  of  events;  and 
if  they  are  repeated  a  few  times  in  the 
same  order  we  come  to  believe  that  this 
order  is  permanent,  that  it  indicates  the 
way  in  which  the  world  will  always  pre- 
sent itself  to  us,  and  we  conduct  our- 
selves accordingly.  If  a  certain  number 
of  events  as  A  B  C  D  E  have  been  re- 
peated in  that  order  a  few  times,  then 
when  A  is  presented  I  expect  B  will 
follow,  and  C  will  follow  B,  and  so  on. 
I  do  not  wait  for  each  member  of  the 
series  to  present  itself  before  making  up 
my  mind  what  to  do.  As  soon  as  I  ex- 
perience A  I  conduct  myself  according  to 
past  experiences  and  I  am  more  or  less 
indifferent  to  the  events  as  they  actually 
occur  on  this  occasion.  I  am  not  critical 
of  what  is  offered  from  without  now, 
I  do  not  need  to  be.  Nothing  new  will 
happen,  I  think,  and  what  is  the  use? 
If  I  was  placed  in  a  situation  which  was 
unfamiliar  then  I  would  be  anxious  about 
everjrthing.  My  welfare  would,  of  course, 
demand  that  I  take  strict  account  of  all 
happenings,  but  when  I  glance  at  a  word 
and  see,  say,  half  the  letters  arranged  in 
the  way  in  which  I  have  seen  them  be- 
fore, I  do  not  stop  to  observe  each  letter 
distinctly,  so  I  jump  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  a  familiar  word. 

It  is  very  fortunate  for  me  that  I  do 


'Abstract  of  an  address  delivered  before  the  California  Teachers'   Association,  and  published 
In  the  proceedings. 
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this  since  I  am  spared  much  useless  pains 
in  observing  details  of  things  that  I 
know  perfectly.  But  there  is  no  great 
good  without  small  loss;  I  sometimes 
fall  into  error.  In  language  this  is 
usually  not  of  much  accotmt,  but  in 
some  of  the  other  affairs  of  life  this 
tendency,  not  infrequently,  usually  leads 
into  serious  consequences.  A  child  hav- 
ing made  a  friend  of  his  kitten  and  rained 
its  confidence  so  that  he  may  do  what  he 
will  with  it  without  suffering  penalty, 
falls  in  with  a  dog  and  sees  so  mudi 
likeness  to  his  home  pet  that  he  thinks 
he  can  treat  him  the  same  way,  and 
sometimes  he  suffers  severely  for  this 
lack  of  discrimination.  And  so  instances 
without  limit  might  be  mentioned  show- 
ing how  easily  old  associated  experiences 
are  revived  by  any  present  event.  Usually, 
to  repeat,  these  revived  experiences  will 
be  in  accord  with  reality,  and  would 
probably  always  be  if  it  were  not  that 
series  of  experiences  cross  and  recross 
in  a  most  complex  way,  and  at  the  junc- 
tion places  there  is  likely  to  be  shunt- 
ing off  so  that  the  parts  of  two  different 
series  get  connected  together  as  a  whole 
in  the  mind,  but  there  is  nothing  in  the 
outer  world  to  which  this  corresponds, 
and  so  our  thinking  leads  us  astray. 

This  principle  is  true  in  respect  of  the 
influence  of  language  upon  perceiving 
and  thinking.  When  one  hears  a  word 
there  is  reinstated  in  his  mind  the  con- 
tent with  which  it  has  been  coupled  on 
previous  occasions.  Then  in  many  peo- 
ple's minds  this  content  is  taken  to  be 
a  truthful  report  of  reality  and  conduct 
is  regulated  in  view  of  it.  When  an  ex- 
perimenter tells  a  blindfolded  subject 
that  he  is  going  to  touch  the  skin  with 
a  hot  rod  and  then  informs  him  that  he 
is  about  to  do  it  the  words  are  likely 
to  revive  heat  sensations  so  vividly  that 
for  all  intents  and  purposes  they  are  ac- 
tually experienced.  Of  course,  daily 
life  supplies  us  with  innumerable  ex- 
amples of  this  principle ;  oftentimes  pub- 
lic exhibitions  are  given  showing  this 
law  in  its  extreme  form.  In  hypnotism 
the  critical  faculty  is  momentarily  para- 
lyzed, so  to  speak,  and  any  previous  ex- 
perience which  can    be    revived  in  the 


subject's  mind  through  language  or 
through  gesture  will  be  interpreted  by 
him  to  be  reality,  and  he  will  behave  ac- 
cordingly. The  point  is  that  old  mental 
states  with  their  accustomed  motor  ex- 
pression are  reinstated  through  a  revival 
of  one  or  more  factors  in  the  series  of 
events  which  comprise  the  experiences. 

Now,  the  young  mind  is  especially  in- 
clined to  have  reinstated  old  experiences 
in  any  present  situation  presenting  fac- 
tors which  constitute  a  part  of  the  old 
series.  We  say  childhood  is  a  time  of 
fancy,  and  we  mean  by  this  that  it  is  a 
period  during  which  the  critical  faculty 
is  not  so  active  as  it  is  later.  The  mind 
is  not  so  good  a  mirror,  if  you  please, 
of  the  world  without.  It  nudces  a  start 
at  the  point  where  reality  is  largely  in- 
ternal, as  it  were,  and  grows  along  up 
to  where  in  the  most  perfectly  developed 
stage  the  riot  of  imaginative  combina- 
tion is  inhibited  by  external  realities.  The 
mind  at  first  is  apt  to  see  the  world 
through  its  fears  and  desires,  and  this 
tendency  is  doubtless  never  wholly  over- 
come, but  it  is  restrained  with  normal 
growth.  The  child  jumps  at  things,  as 
we  say ;  he  takes  things  for  granted.  He 
reads  his  thought  out  into  nature.  Real- 
ity to  him  is  what  has  gotten  into  his 
mind  in  one  way  or  another  through 
story-telling  and  the  more  or  less  helter- 
skelter  association  of  things  that  have 
never  been  connected  together  in  the 
world  without.  Growth  implies  in  a 
certain  sense  the  straightening  out  of 
these  influences  and  the  establislmient  of 
definite  series  of  events  corresponding  to 
the  way  in  which  the  world  is  ordinarily 
presented. 

Well,  this  manner  of  the  world's  ac- 
tion accounts  for  much  of  the  error  in 
thinking  and  perceiving  of  the  adult  as 
well  as  the  child.  One  learning  to  read 
in  his  mother-tongue  or  in  a  foreig^n  lan- 
guage mistakes  words  that  look  some- 
what alike.  If  a  child  knows  "rat"  and 
looks  at  the  word  "cat,"  the  former  pic- 
ture of  rat  is  likely  to  be  revived.  Adults 
miscall  words  that  resemble  each  other 
for  the  same  reason  that  one  who  has 
not  associated  much  with  Indians  or 
Chinese  think  they  all  look  alike.  Per- 
ception in  any  new  field  always  singles 
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out  prominent  likenesses  and  only  later 
comes  to  the  details  which  distinguish 
individuals.  If  one  will  reflect  upon  it 
this  is  really  the  only  plan  of  construc- 
tion of  mind  which  could  make  it  an 
efficient  instrimient  for  learning  the 
world.  Of  course,  it  goes  astray  at 
times,  but  on  the  whole  it  seems  to  be 
the  best  scheme  that  could  be  devised. 
Errors  of  this  sort  are  outgrown  as  the 
mind  becomes  more  critical  in  any  field, 
amasses  a  larger  number  of  facts  in  that 
field,  which  will  constitute  means  of  ap- 
prehending the  details  which  mark  off 
one  thing  from  another  thing  possessing 
the  same  general  characteristics. 

Someone  has  said  that  a  person  always 
finds  what  he  is  looking  for.  What  you 
expect  to  see  and  hear  will  be  likely  to 
come  your  way,  at  least  as  far  as  you 
are  yourself  concerned  in  your  beliefs. 
One  who  anticipates  that  another  is  go- 
ing to  slight  him  \yill  be  only  too  apt 
to  be  slighted  in  his  own  estimation  at 
any  rate.  In  passing  graveyards  people 
see  ghosts  because  they  are  expecting  to 
see  them.  In  the  stories  which  have  been 
told  them  ghosts  and  graveyards  are 
usually  connected  together,  and  they  are 
almost  certain  to  arise  together  in  the 
mind  in  later  life.  Expectation  really 
means^  from  one  point  of  view,  that  in- 
ternal images  are  attaining  a  certain 
vividness  which  may  go  so  far  as  to  be 
taken  for  reality.  Anticipation  is  the 
initial  stage  of  happening  for  the  one 
who  anticipates. 

Much  of  children's  misrepresentation 
of  the  world  is  due  to  this  tendency  to  be 
real  what  has  been  put  into  their  heads 
through  stories.  Bears  and  forests  get 
connected  together  so  that  when  any 
forest  is  seen  the  bears  often  make  their 
appearance  too.  Sully  cities  a  number 
of  instances  showing  the  action  of  the 
child-mind  in  the  presence  of  any  nat- 
ural object  which  has  been  misrepre- 
sented to  the  child  on  previous  occasion ; 
it  sees  before  it  the  distorted  thing  which 
had  previously  been  put  into  the  mind. 

In  the  most  complex  affairs  of  life  this 
tendency  amounts  to  prejudice.  Peo- 
ple see  things  colored  by  their  fears  and 
their  desires.  What  one  fears  is  apt  to 
become  so  permanent  and  exalted  in  his 


mind,  to  gain  such  strength,  that  it 
dominates  his  thinking.  It  is  not  prop- 
erly held  in  check  by  the  data  derived 
from  the  activity  of  his  senses  or  by  the 
outcome  of  rational  thought.  It  simply 
runs  riot,  and,  of  course,  alienates  him 
from  his  environment.  So  what  we  de- 
sire greatly  is  only  too  apt  to  prejudice 
our  vision.  The  way  we  would  like  to 
have  a  thing  happen  we  are  only  too 
ready  to  believe  that  it  has  so  happened. 
What  will  minister  to  my  interests  very 
easily  appears  to  be  the  right  thing,  the 
truthful  thing,  the  just  thing.  Many 
of  us  confuse  the  feeling  which  the  at- 
tainment of  truth  gives  with  the  feeling 
of  personal  advantage^  and  the  feeling 
of  untruth  with  that  of  personal  disad- 
vantage. 

Let  it  be  said  in  passing  that  there  is  no 
work  of  education  so  important  as  de- 
veloping the  power  of  inhibiting  the  in- 
fluence of  fear  and  desire  upon  one's 
thinking.  The  highest  stage  of  mental 
development  is  reached  when  the  mind  is 
a  faithful  reporter  of  the  world  as  it  is, 
then  conduct  will  be  regulated  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  individual  and  of  society. 
If  we  should  in  all  educational  work 
make  the  pupil  self-active,  lead  him  to 
observe  and  come  to  right  conclusions 
based  upon  his  observations;  if  we  should 
stimulate  in  him  the  tendency  to  consider 
another's  point  of  view  in  all  differences 
of  opinion,  we  should,  I  think,  encour- 
age the  growth  of  a  mind  where  native 
impulses  to  distort  the  world  to  suit  self- 
ish ends  would  be  restrained,  and  the 
power  of  unprejudiced  vision  would  be 
exalted. 

I  have  spoken  thus  far  only  of  that 
aspect  of  suggestion  which  sometimes 
leads  to  error  in  our  perceiving  and 
thinking ;  but  there  is  another  and  more 
important  phase  of  the  subject,  the  phase 
to  which  modem  science  has  given  chief 
attention,  and  which  relates  to  the  motor 
character  in  conduct  of  all  thought  and 
feeling.  Modem  science  is  thoroughly 
assured  that  every  mental  state  realizes 
itself  in  some  sort  of  motor  activity. 
One  scientist  says  that  every  thought 
has  a  motor  aspect;  another  sa^s  that 
the  child  thinks  with  his  muscles.  Still 
another  declares  that  the  world  comes 
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in  through  the  eyes  and  ears,  and  runs 
out  through  the  hands  and  feet  and  vocal 
organs,  but  all  agree  that  however  an 
idea  be  awakened  it  yet  issues  sooner 
or  later  in  appropriate  activity.  One 
could  easily  observe  this  principle  ope- 
rating in  his  own  life.  What  he  dwells 
upon  in  thought  he  usually  embodies 
eventually  in  conduct,  unless  the  nat- 
ural course  of  events  is  inhibited  by 
opposing  ideas  and  actions.  Let  any- 
one, as  Baldwin  has  said,  fill  his  mind 
up  with  the  thought  of  moving  his  hand 
and  he  will  see  how  clearly  joined  it  is 
to  motor  action.  If  he  will  think  the 
matter  over  he  will  see  that  human  life 
could  be  constructed  on  no  other  plan. 
If  one  could  act  one  way  and  think  and 
feel  another,  what  sort  of  a  life  would 
he  live,  anyway  ?  "Out  of  the  heart  are 
the  issues  of  life,"  indeed. 

And  there  is  a  special  phase  of  this 
question  which  is  of  particular  import- 
ance. In  the  past  people  have  thought 
that  if  one  could  only  hold  a  negative 
thought  in  the  mind  it  would  restrain 
wrong  action.  One  may  think  "I  will 
not  do  this,"  and  he  will  be  restrained 
from  doing  it.  But  we  are  seeing  to-day 
that  much  thought  of  that  sort  is  really 
positive  in  its  efifect  upon  the  conduct. 
When  you  think  of  not  doing  a  thing, 
what  are  you  really  thinking  about? 
Suppose  you  extend  your  hand  and  think 
"I  will  not  move  that  hand,"  and  think 
as  hard  as  you  can  of  just  that  thing 
and  see  what  will  happen.  Try  riding 
a  bicycle  and  getting  your  mind  on  the 
thought  of  not  running  into  a  tree  in 
your  path,  and  see  what  will  happen.  Try 
visiting  a  mesmerist,  and  when  he  asks 
you  to  come  out  of  your  seat,  keep  your 
mind  on  not  going  and  see  again  what 
will  happen.  If  you  have  never  thought 
of  this  matter,  these  tests  will  teach  you 
that  what  you  have  called  a  negative 
idea  is  really  not  negative  at  all  in  most 
instances.  It  is  negative  only  in  the  ver- 
bal, not  in  the  real  sense.  Thought  is 
made  negative  when  it  is  forced  out  of 
attention  by  other  ideas.  As  long  as  it 
holds  the  attention  it  struggles  to  realize 
itself  in  accustomed  action,  and  if  it  can 
hold  attention  long  enough  and  over- 
come opposing  ideas,  it  will  be  almost 
certain  to  run  its  course. 


One  must  have  observed  in  his  own 
life  how,  when  he  has  acquired  the  habit 
of  doing  a  thing  upon  a  given  stimulus, 
as  going  to  bed  when  the  clock  strikes 
ten,  he  comes  after  a  while  to  do  the 
thing  automatically.  When  the  inciting 
stimulus,  which  was  originally  conscious, 
is  now  experienced  you  go  off  like  a  ma- 
chine for  all  practical  purposes.  A  tele- 
graph operator  can  sleep  through  all  sorts 
of  noise  but  awakens  immediately  when 
called  by  his  instnmient.  A  mother  sleeps 
in  the  midst  of  a  racket,  but  awakens 
at  once  when  her  babe  calls  her.  Mod- 
em science  is  showing  us  that  a  great 
deal  of  our  conduct  is  determined  by  sub- 
conscious stimulations  tending  to  operate 
now  as  they  have  operated  previously; 
anyone  who  is  interested  in  the  subject 
will  find  no  end  of  instances  to  illustrate 
the  principle. 

There  are  very  important  educational 
doctrines  that  grow  out  of  these  princi- 
ples of  human  nature.  To  state  a  great 
deal  in  a  word,  conduct  is  determined 
by  the  sort  of  stimulations  you  present 
to  one.  Having  an  end  to  attain  one  will 
then  seek  to  bring  all  possible  forces  to 
bear  upon  the  individual  in  a  positive 
way  so  that  he  may  react  in  a  positive 
manner  calculated  to  attain  the  end.  Our 
chief  problem  in  education  is  to  stimu- 
late good  and  restrain  evil  conduct.  In 
the  past  men  have  placed  their  faith 
largely  in  the  direct  suppression  of  evil ; 
"thou  shalt  not"  has  been  the  principal 
means  of  discipline.  But  we  are  seeing 
to-day  that  the  most  effective  means  of 
inhibiting  evil  is  not  so  much  by  verbally 
negating  it,  so  to  speak,  as  by  supplant- 
ing it  by  good  conduct.  In  modem 
times,  though,  we  are  realizing  that  the 
human  being  is  endowed  with  a  given 
amount  of  energy  which  is  almost  certain 
to  express  itself  in  some  direction,  and 
the  great  problem  of  education  is  to  di- 
rect this  energy.  Character  really  means 
the  establishment  of  good  conduct  rather 
than  the  suppression  of  bad  conduct,  al- 
though if  we  attain  the  first  end  we  will 
attain  the  latter,  but  the  reverse  of  this 
statement  is  not  always  true.  I  think 
we  are  coming  in  modern  life  to  put  the 
chief  emphasis  upon  positivism  in  shap- 
ing the  lives  of  the  young,  not  alone 
in  the  school,  but  in  the  home,  in  the 
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church,  and  in  society.  The  reformatory 
is  taking  the  place  of  the  prison.  In- 
teresting, vital  studies  are  replacing  the 
cane  and  the  birch.  Playgrounds  and 
amusement  halls  are  rendering  jails  less 
needful.  Y.  M.  C  A.  buildings  are  re- 
ducing the  number  of  young  men  who 
live  in  saloons.  But  there  is  a  great 
deal  yet  to  be  accomplished.  Law  makers 
have  not  yet  realized  their  full  respon- 
sibility; if  they  had  they  would  devote 
more  attention  to  studying  ways  of  guid- 
ing young  people  in  a  wholesome  way 
rather  than  in  punishing  them  when  they 
have  sinned.  The  church  has  not  realized 
its  full  responsibility;  if  it  had  it  would 
attach  more  importance  to  the  positive 
and  less  to  the  negative  life.  It  Would 
lead  people  to  think  more  upon  the  good 
than  the  bad  in  them.  "I  am  a  miserable 
sinner,  and  there  is  no  life  in  me"  has 
become  too  prominent  in  the  teachings 
of  the  church,  and  it  is  strange  that  peo- 
people  have  not  realized  this,  as  it  touches 
the  practical  life,  since  they  believe  ap- 
parently that  "out  of  the  heart  are  the 


issues  of  life,"  and  "as  a  man  thinks  so 
is  he." 

The  great  secret  of  training,  in  my 
opinion,  lies  in  the  ability  of  one  to  di- 
rect, to  guide,  to  transform  evil  into 
good;  to  suggest  ways  of  right  action 
which  will  turn  energy  out  of  wrong 
channels;  to  hold  up  ideals  which  will 
be  attractive  and  stimulate  the  young  to 
realize  them  in  their  own  conduct.  To 
present  strong,  vigorous  personality  for 
emulation,  a  personality  which  will  be 
positive  and  not  negative,  which  will 
make  one  thinlc  of  what  is  upright  and 
worthy  and  wholesome,  rather  than  the 
opposites.  We  need  to  put  into  effect 
in  education  everywhere  that  prayer 
which  we  all  utter  daily,  "lead  us  not 
into  temptation,  but  deliver  us  from  evil." 
We  need  in  the  same  spirit  to  follow  the 
injunction  of  the  apostle  of  old  who 
urged  men  to  think  of  things  that  were 
good  and  true  and  pure  and  beautiful 
because  these  would  surely  realize  them- 
selves in  their  conduct. 


WHAT  IS  TRUTH? 

AN  ADDRESS  TO  COLLEGE    STUDENTS. 

By  Hbnry  8.  Prickktt, 
President  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 


I  welcome  these  meetings,*  where,  as 
members  of  a  brotherhood,  we  discuss 
frankly  some  of  the  larger  philosophical 
ideas  which  interest  the  whole  world. 
And  this  not  simply  for  the  reason  that 
they  bring  me  into  face-to-face  relation 
with  you,  but  also  because  these  discus- 
sions serve  to  remind  us  that  the  college 
life  is  a  part  of  the  life  of  the  world,  and 
not  a  life  isolated  from  it. 

Last  year  I  called  your  attention  to  this 
thought  in  speaking  to  you  concerning 
the  relations  of  a  citizen  of  a  free  State 
to  the  Government.  At  that  time  we  had 
some  discussion  of  the  methods  which 


the  Government  employs  to  conduct  its 
business,  of  the  precautions  which  it 
adopts  to  secure  honesty  and  efficiency  in 
its  officers  and  employees,  and  of  the  op- 
portunity which  the  government  service 
of  our  own  country  offers  to  educated 
men. 

To-day  I  wish  to  speak  to  you  concern- 
ing the  relations  of  citizens  to  one  an- 
other, and  concerning  the  guiding  prin- 
ciple which  ought  to  govern  men  in  or- 
der that  these  relations  may  be  the  best, 
not  only  for  the  individual,  but  for  the 
State  as  well.  And  in  the  outset  I  remind 
you  again  that  the  college  education,  if 
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it  be  really  an  education,  ought  to  count 
in  preparation  for  life,  and  that  the  col- 
lege and  the  life  you  lead  in  it  is  a  part 
of  your  life  in  the  world. 

In  what  way,  may  I  ask,  does  your  ed- 
ucation in  applied  science  help  to  the  ad- 
justment of  these  relations,  and  is  there 
in  the  study  of  science  that  which  serves 
to  fix  a  guiding  principle  of  life  and  of 
conduct  ? 

I  believe  that  there  is  such  a  principle 
to  be  found  in  the  studies  which  you  pur- 
sue. I  go  even  further  and  say  frankly 
that  if  your  scientific  studies  furnish  you 
no  suggestions  in  these  matters,  if  your 
education  here  does  not  connect  itself 
with  any  philosophy  of  life  and  of  ccwi- 
duct,  if  it  has  not  strengthened  your 
moral  purpose  and  helped  also  to  clear 
your  conception  of  truth  and  of  duty, 
then  you  have  caught  only  the  husks  of 
science,  the  grain  has  slipped  through 
your  fingers ;  you  have  acquired,  not  ed- 
ucation, but  training. 

But  in  what  way  does  the  scientific 
education  minister  to  the  right  interpre- 
tation of  our  duties  in  the  social  order 
in  which  we  find  ourselves? 

My  answer  to  this  question  is  this: 
The  scientific  method  of  study  is  charac- 
terized rather  by  a  distinctive  attitude  of 
mind  to  truth  than  by  any  new  machinery 
for  collecting  facts.  The  scientific 
method  insists  that  the  student  approach 
a  problem  with  open  mind,  that  he  accept 
the  facts  as  they  really  exist,  that  he  be 
satisfied  with  no  half-way  solution,  and 
that,  having  found  the  truth,  he  follow 
it  wherever  it  leads. 

But  I  can  understand  the  questions 
which  such  statements  immediately  raise 
in  your  minds.  In  science,  you  say,  one 
can  know  the  truth.  In  the  chemical  or 
in  the  physical  laboratory  one  can  com- 
pare theory  with  exact  tests,  and  know 
whether  his  results  be  true  or  not;  but 
one  has  no  such  criterion  for  judgment  in 
social  and  moral  questions.  How  is  one 
to  know  the  truth  in  such  matters  in  or- 
der that  he  may  follow  it  ? 

I  can  well  imagine  that  many  of  you, 
coming,  as  you  do,  from  distant  homes  to 
a  strange  city,  taking  up  as  you  must  new 
duties  amid  new  surroundings,  find  your- 
selves constantly  in  the  presence  of  new 


conceptions  of  duty  ccwiceming  these 
matters  of  every-day  life.  Some  of  the 
things  which  you  have  been  taught  to 
look  upon  as  wrong  you  find  done  by 
those  in  whom  you  have  confidence. 
Some  of  the  things  which  you  do  are  not 
in  accord  with  the  views  of  your  com- 
panions. And  as  you  observe  this  differ- 
ence of  opinion  concerning  those  things 
which  men  consider  right  in  their  rela- 
tions with  other  men,  I  can  well  imagine 
you  must  now  and  then  ask  yourself  the 
question,  "What  is  truth?" 

Now,  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  able  to 
tell  you  where  truth  is.  Perhaps  my  po- 
sition is  somewhat  like  that  of  the  small 
Swiss  whom  I  met  on  top  of  the  Gemmi 
Pass,  and  of  whcrni  I  asked  the  question, 
"Where  is  Kandersteg?"  "I  dc«i't 
know,"  said  he,  "but  there  is  the  road 
to  it."  And  although  each  of  us  finds 
truth  for  himself,  if  he  find  it  at  all, 
nevertheless  I  may  be  able  to  point  out 
some  things  which  will  mark  the  way  to 
it,  whether  you  take  one  path  or  another. 

In  order  that  a  man  may  reach  truth, 
and  having  reached  it  make  it  effective, 
at  least  two  qualities  are  necessary.  One 
is  what  we  call  moral  sense,  earnestness 
of  purpose,  desire  to  do  that  which  is 
true.  The  other  is  intellectual  clearness, 
the  ability  to  think.  And  the  result 
which  a  man  accomplishes  is  in  large 
measure  a  function  not  of  one  but  of 
both  of  these  qualities. 

The  world's  history  is  full  of  the  story 
of  men  who  had  one  of  these  qualities 
and  who  failed  by  lack  of  the  other.  It 
is  difficult  to  say  which  has  done  the 
greater  harm — blind  devotion  which 
would  not  see,  or  intelligence  which  saw 
but  lacked  purpose  and  moral  courage. 
Each  has  at  one  time  or  another  filled 
the  world  with  crime  and  suffering. 

And  so,  although  no  man  can  point  out 
to  you  the  way  of  truth,  although  that 
path  is  one  which  each  one  of  you  must 
find  by  his  own  effort,  to  walk  in  this 
path  you  will  require  not  only  moral 
earnestness,  but  intellectual  clearness; 
one  must  not  only  feel  right,  but  he  must 
think  straight;  he  must  have  not  only 
sentiment  but  sense. 

But  you  will  say  that  even  those  who 
unite  moral    purpose    with    intellectual 
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alertness,  those  who  appeal  both  to  con- 
science and  to  intellect,  even  those  men 
do  not  agree  in  their  attitude  concerning 
what  is  true  in  moral  and  in  social  ques- 
tions. Such  diflFerences  do  exist  among 
earnest  and  thoughtful  men.  No  doubt 
these  differences  at  times  confuse  the 
minds  of  those  who  are  beginning  to 
think  on  such  questions. 

We  have  had  in  the  daily  press  for  two 
months  past  an  illustration  of  such  dif- 
ference of  view  in  a  discussion  concern- 
ing what  is  usually  called  the  drink  ques- 
tion. Now,  no  earnest  and  no  clear- 
headed man  can  fail  fo  realize  the  mis- 
ery and  the  crime  which  go  with  the 
misuse  of  alcoholic  liquors ;  but  the  dis- 
cussions to  which  I  refer  brought  for- 
ward at  least  three  distinct  opinions  as 
to  the  way  in  which  this  abuse  should 
be  dealt  with. 

One  group  of  men  believed  that  all 
social  drinking  of  wine  is  wrong,  and 
that  such  drinking  should  be  prohibited 
by  law,  as  other  crimes  are  prohibited. 

A  second  group  held  that,  while  wine- 
drinking  was  in  itself  harmless,  never- 
theless the  danger  of  misuse  is  so  great 
that  all  good  men  ought  to  abstain  from 
wine  and  discountenance  its  use  by  oth- 
ers. 

A  third  group  took  the  ground  that 
the  question  was  one  for  each  individual 
to  settle  for  himself;  that  truth  required 
the  admission  that  a  large  number  of 
those  who  drink  wine  use  it  in  a  rational 
way ;  that  temperance  and  truth  He  along 
the  same  path ;  that  the  real  lesson  which 
mankind  has  to  learn  is  the  lesson  of 
self-control  and  of  rational  living. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss  any 
of  these  views,  all  of  which  have  been 
earnestly  and  conscientiously  maintained. 
But  the  point  to  which  I  wish  to  call 
your  attention  is  this.  The  question 
whether  you  accept  the  one  or  the  other 
of  these  views  is  comparatively  of  small 
importance.  But  it  is  of  infinite  impor-t 
tance  to  you  that,  in  these  and  in  similar 
questions,  you  find  your  own  conception 
of  the  truth,  as  conscience  and  mind 
direct ;  and,  having  reached  a  result,  that 
you  have  the  courage  to  follow  that  con- 
ception wherever  it  leads.  It  means  little 
for  you  to  accept  my  view  of  truth  or 


any  other  man's  view  of  truth.  It  means 
everything  to  you  to  determine  out  of  an 
open  heart  and  an  alert  mind  your  own 
conception  of  truth,  and,  having  done 
this,  to  keep  the  courage  of  such  convic- 
tion. And  if  your  training  in  science  is 
to  have  any  deeper  meaning,  if  it  is  to 
connect  itself  not  only  with  the  problem 
of  making  a  living,  but  also  with  a  real 
philosophy  of  life,  then  the  habit  of  open- 
mindedness  which  you  have  been  trained 
to  use  in  science,  this  scientific  method, 
as  it  is  called,  is  also  the  attitude  of  mind 
in  which  you  should  approach  all  ques- 
tions. 

There  is  a  feeling  sometimes  that  too 
much  truth  is  not  a  good  thing,  at  least 
for  men  between  the  ages  of  nineteen 
and  twenty-four.  And  sometimes,  when 
one's  conceptions  of  truth,  particularly  in 
social  and  moral  questions,  lead  directly 
across  the  conventional  and  traditional 
lines,  one  is  tempted  to  ask  whether,  after 
all,  it  is  not  better  to  fall  in  with  the  view 
of  other  men  and  travel  their  road.  All 
men  of  serious  purpose,  whether  their 
lives  be  passed  in  the  public  view  or  not, 
face  this  question  at  one  time  or  another, 
for  all  men  who  have  earnestness  and 
intelligence  become  leaders  in  greater  or 
in  less  degree.  In  such  a  moment  o 
hesitation  there  is  one  voice  which  speaks 
down  the  centuries — ^the  voice  of  one 
greater  than  Marcus  Aurelius,  greater 
than  philosopher  or  poet  or  priest,  whose 
utterance  is  so  clear  and  so  straightfor- 
ward that  it  brings  courage  to  doubting 
souls  and  shows  the  way  for  timid  hearts. 
That  voice  says,  "Know  the  truth,  and 
the  truth  shall  make  you  free."  My 
brothers,  there  is  no  other  freedom  worth 
the  having  other  than  that  freedom  which 
a  man  enters  into  when  he  follows  truth 
as  his  own  heart  and  his  own  mind 
enable  him  to  see  it. 

There  is  another  quality  of  the  mind 
which  ought  also  to  enter  into  one's  atti- 
tude toward  truth,  and  which  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  scientific  spirit  and  of  the 
scientific  method.  This  quality  is  toler- 
ance. For  how  strong  soever  one  feels 
himself  to  be  in  purpose,  and  how  sure 
soever  he  may  consider  his  conception, 
other  men  just  as  sincere,  possibly  as 
able,  will  discern  truth  in  a     different 
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direction  and  approach  it  by  a  different 
path.  No  man,  no  party,  no  sect,  and  no 
religion  has  a  divine  monopoly  either  of 
truth  itself  or  of  the  ways  by  which  truth 
may  be  found.  History  is  full  of  the 
story  of  those  who  parted,  the  one  from 
the  other,  each  to  follow  truth  as  he  saw 
it,  to  find  that  their  divergent  paths 
came,  in  the  end,  to  the  same  destina- 
tion. 

I  remember  one  summer  night  watch- 
ing from  a  hilltop  two  men  making  their 
way  across  a  low,  swamp  meadow  to  a 
farmhouse  beyond.  There  had  been  an 
accident  on  the  railway  and  they  were 
hurrying  for  assistance.  One  of  them 
had  removed  the  headlight  from  the  loco- 
motive and  was  using  it  to  find  a  path- 
way; the  other  had  only  a  brakeman's 
lantern.  I  observed  that  the  man  with 
the  headlight  went  straight  forward  to 
his  destination,  directly  across  the  shallow 
streams  which  intersected  the  meadow; 
while  he  with  the  lantern  wandered  back 
and  forward,  tracing  out  the  meander- 
ings  of  the  little  streams,  sometintes  even 
going  directly  away.  But  at  last  he  too 
came  to  the  farm-house,  and,  when  he 
was  questioned  as  to  these  wide  detours, 
explained  that  he  found  it  necessary  to 
go  around  the  heads  of  the  streams  which 
intersected  the  meadow.  In  truth,  the 
streams  were  only  a  few  inches  deep, 
and  the  safe  and  direct  way  lay  directly 
across  them.  This  he  with  the  head- 
light had  discerned,  and  by  so  doing  had 
accomplished  quickly  and  easily  what  the 
other  came  to  after  long  and  wearisome 
seeking.  Yet  both  sought  the  same  goal 
and  both  reached  it. 

It  is  in  some  such  way  that  men  with 
different  training  and  different  equipment 
arrive  after  all  at  the  same  truth  by 
widely  different  paths,  and  after  differ- 
ent expenditure  of  time  and  labor.  The 
personal  equation  enters  into  our  judg- 
ment of  truth  as  it  does  into  all  human 
thinking.  It  is  no  part  of  the  scientific 
teaching  to  deny  to  another  the  same  free- 
dom in  the  search  for  truth  which  he 
himself  claims.  The  scientific  man  of 
all  others  should  be  tolerant. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  scientific 
method  excuses  a  man  for  his  failure  to 
use  all  the  means  in  his  power  to  come 


at  the  truth.  It  does  not  forgave  a  man 
when  he  seeks  in  a  devious  way  that 
which  he  ought  to  reach  by  a  direct  road. 
It  does  not  hesitate  to  criticise  a  man 
who  uses  a  lantern  when  he  might  em- 
ploy a  locomotive  headlight. 

The  principle  that  free  expression  of 
opinion  is  conceded  to  those  who  differ 
from  the  recognized  authorities  is  a  lesson 
which  individuals  and  parties,  societies 
and  nations,  have  been  slow  to  learn. 
This  right,  so  far  as  social,  political,  and 
religious  questions  are  concerned,  is  lim- 
ited to-day  by  curious  social  and  geo- 
graphic lines.  It  is  the  boast  of  our 
Anglo-Saxon  stock  that  political  and  re- 
ligious freedom  has  found  its  fairest 
fruitage  in  Anglo-Saxon  civilization.  We 
who  live  tmder  a  regime  which  guaran- 
tees to  each  citizen  freedom  of  thought 
and  of  speech  do  well  to  recall  now  and 
then  the  mistakes  and  the  difficulties 
through  which  our  fathers  came  to  learn 
this  lesson.  It  is  a  story  .full  of  the 
weaknesses  and  of  the  strength  of  hu- 
manity ;  a  story  of  progress  step  by  step, 
with  many  halts  and  backward  steps; 
a  story  of  cruelty  and  of  devotion ;  of  the 
blindness  of  the  many  and  of  the  clear 
vision  of  the  few ;  but  a  story  always  of 
human  progress  toward  truth. 

For  the  desire  to  compel  other  men  to 
accept  one's  own  view  of  truth  has  been 
confined  to  no  class  and  to  no  age.  It 
has  been  a  very  human  characteristic 
since  the  days  when  men  lived  in  caves 
and  dressed  in  skins. 

Boston  Common,  scarce  a  stone's- 
throw  from  this  room,  lies  to-day  white 
and  fair  under  last  night's  snowfall.  As 
we  look  upon  it  our  memories  go  back  to 
the  days  of  1775,  and  to  those  later 
scenes  which  preceded  the  Civil  War. 
We  think  of  Boston  Common  as  sacred 
to  liberty  and  to  freedom  and  to  the 
rights  of  man ;  and  I  believe  there  is  no 
spot  on  earth  more  truly  dedicated  to 
human  freedom.  Yet  it  has  beheld  other 
scenes  than  gatherings  of  indignant  col- 
onists or  groups  of  patriot  citizens 
anxious  for  their  country's  future.  Our 
thoughts  seldom  go  back  to  that  October 
morning  in  1659  when  William  Robin- 
son, Marmaduke  Stevenson,  and  Mary 
Dyer  were  led  out  on  Boston  Common 
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to  be  hanged  for  teaching  the  doctrines 
of  the  Quakers.  It  is  not  easy  for  us 
at  this  day  to  realize  that  men  and 
v/omen  could  be  hanged  on  that  free  soil 
for  rejecting  the  doctrine  of  original  sin 
and  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  for 
denying  the  efficacy  of  baptism,  and  for 
asserting  the  absolute  right  of  private 
judgment.  And  I  remind  you  of  this 
scene,  not  to  compare  our  liberality  with 
tlie  narrowness  of  our  fathers,  but  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  by  their 
very  earnestness  of  purpose  and  by  their 
examination  and  discussion  of  religious 
questions  the  fathers  found  the  path  to 
truth,  though  long  and  rough;  persecu- 
tion gave  way  to  tolerance,  and  a  colony 
founded  to  perpetuate  a  special  view  of 
divine  truth  became  a  State  where  any 
man  may  follow  truth  as  his  own  heart 
and  his  own  mind  direct.  And  this  ideal 
is,  after  all,  that  toward  which  great 
souls  have  labored  in  all  ages.  For  this 
scientific  method  is  no  new  invention 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  men 
who  have  led  humanity  have  always  been 
those  who  went  forward  with  open  hearts 
and  with  clear  minds.  For  literature  and 
science  and  politics  and  religion  are  not 
separate  and  distinct  things^  but  only 
different  parts  of  the  same  thing;  differ- 
ent paths  by  which  men  have  sought 
after  beauty  and  truth  and  righteousness 
— and  these  are  one. 

Therefore  let  me  hope  that  your  study 
of  science  may  mean  something  more  to 
you  than  the  facts  of  chemistry  and  of 
physics  which  you  learn  in  the  laboratory. 
And,  if  I  may  be  remembered  by  you 
when  you  have  left  these  halls,  I  would 


choose  to  be  remembered  as  one  who 
taught  you  to  approach  the  problems  of 
your  duties  and  relations  with  men  in  the 
same  spirit  in  which  you  approach  a  prob- 
lem in  the  laboratory — to  be  content  with 
no  lie,  to  rest  in  no  evasion  of  the  truth ; 
to  work  out,  with  the  help  of  a  tender 
conscience  and  an  alert  mind,  your  own 
conceptions  of  truth,  and,  having  reached 
such  conceptions,  to  follow  them.  And 
this  is  the  answer  to  my  question.  We 
know  truth  when  we  reach  it  of  our  own 
effort  and  make  it  our  truth.  The  politics 
and  the  religion  which  a  man  inherits, 
without  thinking  and  without  effort, 
count  little  toward  his  political  and 
spiritual  development.  Men  differ,  and 
will  always  differ,  as  to  what  truth  is 
in  this  or  in  that  matter,  but  that  man 
finds  truth  who  seeks  it ;  he  serves  truth 
who  follows  it  fearlessly;  he  serves  his 
fellow-men  who  does  all  this  with  humil- 
ity and  with  tolerance. 

In  the  church  service  of  to-day  is  pre- 
served a  short  prayer :  "Grant  us  in  this 
world  knowledge  of  thy  truth,  and  in  the 
word  to  come  life  everlasting."  It  has 
come  down  to  us  from  one  of  the  heroes 
of  the  early  Church,  him  whcmi  men 
called  the  golden-tongued ;  one  who,  after 
a  life  of  devotion  and  of  courage  and  of 
tolerance,  died  at  the  hands  of  ignor- 
ance and  jealousy.  The  words  of  this 
prayer,  few  and  simple  as  they  are,  seem 
to  me  to  ask  all  that  a  human  soul  can 
ask — in  this  world  knowledge  of  God's 
truth,  in  the  world  to  come  the  life  ever- 
lasting. The  educated  man,  the  cou- 
rageous man,  the  tolerant  man,  has  no 
other  prayer.- 
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OUR  CHAOTIC  EDUCATION.* 

Bj  Professor  Paul  H.  Hanas. 


Why  is  it  that,  after  about  twenty 
years  of  unparalleled  interest  and  activ- 
ity in  education  in  this  country,  there  is 
still  so  much  vagueness  about  our  aims, 
so  much  indecision  about  adapting  means 
— ^programmes  and  methods — to  ends 
and  so  much  uncertainty  about  our  re- 
sults, that  even  today  we  still  seem,  as 
of  old,  "always  bound  nowhere  under 
full  sail  ?"  The  discussion  of  this  ques- 
tion leads  naturally  into  the  recent  his- 
tory of  attempted  reforms  in  school  pro- 
grammes or  "courses  of  study."  This 
history  is  quickly  told.  About  twenty 
years  ago  the  elementary  school  pro- 
gramme, with  its  narrow  content  and 
overwhelming  emphasis  on  the  school 
arts — reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and 
English  grammar — was  seen  to  be  inade- 
quate and  formal.  It  provided  some  ac- 
quaintance with  the  school  arts  them- 
selves, but  afforded  little  real  education. 
It  prepared  for  an  elementary  education, 
but  did  not  furnish  it. 

Accordingly,  more  than  a  dozen  years 
ago  we  began  to  increase  the  scope  of 
elementary  school  programmes.  We 
sought  to  improve  them  by  "enrichment." 
To  the  school  arts,  the  formal  studies, 
we  added  "content  studies" — literature, 
history,  nature  study,  an  improved  geog- 
raphy; to  the  narrow  field  of  the  tradi- 
tional arithmetic  we  added  elementary 
algebra  and  geometry;  we  laid  more 
stress  on  the  drawing,  music,  and  physi- 
cal training,  already  represented  in  the 
schools'  occupations;  and  we  introduced 
manual  training  and  occasionally  a  for- 
eign language.  But  the  result  was  far 
from  satisfactory.  We  had  become  con- 
vinced that  enrichment  was  necessary, 
and  had  acted  on  our  conviction.  But 
the  enrichment  had  involved  us  in  new 
difficulties  that  proved  to  be  formidable 
obstacles  to  progress.  Our  programmes 
were  congested,  especially  in  those  por- 


tions of  the  new  programmes  most  af- 
fected by  enrichment — the  earliest  and 
the  latest  pre-high-school  grades.  The 
middle  ground  was  and  remains,  justly 
I  think,  though  perhaps  not  always  in- 
tentionally, the  territory  where  the  school 
arts  are  supreme. 

Then  it  seemed  that  the  elimination 
of  non-essentials  from  the  old  pro- 
grammes would  solve  our  difficulties. 
Such  elimination,  it  was  asserted,  must 
precede  and  accompany  enrichment — 
which  was  true.  It  was  also  announced, 
with  something  of  flourish  and  a  good 
deal  of  insistence,  that  "correlation" 
would  accomplish  the  rest.  Correlation 
was  interpreted  to  mean  such  a  group- 
ing of  the  subject-matter  that  each  study 
could  and  should  be  so  pursued  as  inci- 
dentally to  cover  adequate  instruction  in 
others.  This  solution  of  our  programme 
difficulties  also  insisted  on  a  subordina- 
tion of  the  formal  studies  to  the  content 
studies.  The  school  arts  were  no  longer 
to  be  pursued  as  ends  in  themselves,  but 
primarily  as  means  to  ends,  as  the  in- 
struments by  which  education  is  deep- 
ened and  ultimately  extended,  but  not  as 
embodying  an  education  themselves. 

So  promising  and  important  did  the 
solution  of  our  programme  difficulties  by 
means  of  correlation  seem  that  when, 
in  1893,  the  department  of  Superintend- 
ence of  the  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation appointed  a  Committee  of  Fif- 
teen on  Elementary  School  Studies,  it 
was  understood  that  one  of  the  Commit- 
tee's most  important  duties  should  be 
to  set  forth,  clearly  and  in  detail,  to 
what  extent  the  problem  of  our  pro- 
gramme difficulties  could  be  solved  by 
correlation.  The  Sub-committee  on  Cor- 
relation of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  did 
not  solve  this  problem,  however,  nor  did 
they  attempt  it,  although  they  did  some- 
thing of  as  great  or  greater  importance. 
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as  I  shall  point  out  later  on ;  and  to  this 
day  we  are  without  the  guidance  that 
a  thoroughgoing  study  of  the  interrela- 
tions of  the  elementary  school  studies 
would  afford. 

By  this  time  we  had,  however,  at- 
tempted "enrichment,"  "elimination," 
and  "correlation."  This  had  effected  a 
more  or  less  thoroughgoing  revision  of 
the  programme  of  elementary  studies 
from  bqg^nning  to  end;  and  the  result 
was  chaos.  There  is  no  better  term  to 
describe  the  infinite  variety,  complexity, 
and  instability  that  resulted  from  the 
successive  tinkering  to  which  the  ele- 
mentary school  programmes  had  been 
subjected.  And  chaotic  they  remain.  But 
it  is  no  longer  a  discouraging  confusion. 
Before  this  stage  had  been  reached  we 
had  gradually  come  to  see  that  what  we 
needed  was  guiding  principles.  Without 
them  it  was  clear  that  we  should  only 
make  confusion  worse  by  further 
changes. 

Out  of  this  demand  for  guiding  prin- 
ciples arose  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  on 
Elementary  School  Studies,  the  duties 
of  which,  it  soon  appeared,  must  tran- 
scend even  the  principles  that  underlie 
programme  making.  To  make  our  edu- 
cational endeavor  effective,  good  teach- 
ing and  wise  organization  and  adminis- 
tration are  needed,  as  well  as  good  pro- 
grammes of  study  based  on  sound  educa- 
tional doctrine.  Hence  the  Committee 
of  Fifteen  divided  its  work  into  three  sec- 
tions covering,  respectively,  educational 
doctrine,  the  training  of  teachers,  and 
the  organization  and  administration  of 
school  systems. 

Before  the  elementary  school  pro- 
grammes had  been  transformed  to  any 
considerable  extent,  and  while  they  were 
still  substantially  what  they  had  been 
since  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  strong  dissatisfaction  had  been 
felt  with  the  narrow  training  furnished 
by  our  secondary  schools.  Although  de- 
signed to  meet  the  needs  of  all  who 
could  prolong  their  school  education  be- 
yond the  elementary  school  stage,  our 
secondary  school  programme  was  deter- 
mined chiefly  by  the  small  fraction  of 
this  number  who  could  go  beyond  the 
secondary  school  to  the  college.  The 
narrow  and  formal  character  of  such  a 


secondary  education  was  gradually  per- 
ceived to  be,  like  the  elementary  educa- 
tion that  had  preceded  it,  chiefly  prepar- 
ation for  education,  not  education  itself. 
The  elementary  school  deferred  the  pu- 
pil's real  education  to  the  secondary 
school,  the  secondary  school  deferred  it, 
once  more,  to  the  collie. 

Consequently,  we  began  to  transform 
the  secondary  school  programme  as  well 
as  the  elementary  school  programme — ^by 
enrichment.  The  enrichment  consisted 
of  natural  science,  modem  languages, 
English  language  and  literature ;  history, 
government,  "commercial  training,"  and 
of  late,  economics ;  manual  training,  and 
increased  attention  to  music  and  drawing. 
All  this  was  gradual,  but  none  the  less 
real.  As  it  proceeded  it  became  evident 
that  no  one  pupil  could  do  serious  work 
in  the  modem  subjects  and  at  the  same 
time  pursue  his  classics  as  of  old.  Twen- 
ty-five years  ago  we  already  had  a  bifur- 
cation of  the  programme  into  classical 
and  non-classical  divisions  of  "courses  of 
study,"  dating  from  182 1,  when  the  Bos- 
ton "English  High  School"  was  estab- 
lished for  those  boys  who  were  not  go- 
ing to  college ;  and  this  bifurcation  grad- 
ually developed  into  a  division  of  the 
programme  into  several  parallel  groups 
or  courses  of  study,  each  group  or  course 
consisting  of  a  combination  of  studies 
comprising  both,  or  one,  or  neither  of  the 
classical  languages.  To  obtain  the  di- 
ploma of  the  school,  a  pupil  must  select 
his  group  or  course  of  study  and  adhere 
to  it  throughout  the  usual  four  years  of 
secondary  school  work.  The  prestige  of 
the  traditional  classical  studies  was,  how- 
ever, so  great  that  the  non-classical  divi- 
sions were  for  a  time  inferior  to  the  oth- 
ers, and  on  this  account  they  were  avoid- 
ed by  the  socially  and  intellectually  ambi- 
tious pupils.  The  inferiority  of  non- 
classical  studies  has  rapidly  diminished, 
however,  because  of  a  more  just  appre- 
ciation of  the  intrinsic  value  of  those 
studies  and  a  great  improvement  in  the 
method  of  teaching  them,  and  particu- 
larly because  of  a  growing  recognition 
of  them  by  the  colleges  for  college  ad- 
mission purposes. 

We  had  now  transformed  our  second- 
ary school  programme  by  enrichment 
and  by  a  multiplication  of  courses   of 
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study;  and  these  changes  had  led  grad- 
ually and  naturally  to  the  elective  sys- 
tem. The  result  was,  however,  far  from 
satisfactory;  first,  because  the  courses 
consisting  of  the  modem  studies  were  in 
dignity  and  seriousness  of  pursuit  too 
often  inferior  to  the  classical  course ;  and 
second,  because  these  courses  could  not 
be  brought  up  to  the  standard  of  excel- 
lence of  the  classical  course  until  the  con- 
ventional estimate  of  the  efficiency  of  a 
school  by  the  community  should  be  based 
on  its  general  excellence,  and  not  chiefly 
on  its  success  in  preparing  pupils  for 
college  through  the  classical  course.  That 
is  to  say,  our  programme  changes  had 
grown  out  of  the  demand  for  a  good  sec- 
ondary education  for  every  pupil,  wheth- 
er he  went  on  to  college  or  not;  a  nat- 
ural corollary  to  this  demand  was  that 
just  as  good  work  should  be  done  in  non- 
classical  as  in  classical  courses  of  study. 
But  this  demand  remained  unsatisfied. 

Out  of  this  demand  arose  the  report 
of  the  Committee  of  Ten  of  the  National 
Educational  Association.  It  was  to  tell 
us  how  to  combine  a  good  modem  with 
a  good  classical  education;  to  tell  us 
what  a  good  non-classical  secondary  edu- 
cation is;  and,  finally,  to  promote  uni- 
formity among  college-admission  require- 
ments throughout  the  country.  And  this 
it  attempted  to  do.  The  attempt  was 
made  to  give  expression  to  a  body  of 
educational  authority  on  the  scope  of 
each  of  the  principal  studies  recognized 
as  appropriate  to  secondary  education; 
on  the  time  that  should  be  devoted  to 
each  of  them ;  and  on  the  best  methods  of 
teaching  them — ^all  this  whether  a  given 
study  was  to  be  used  for  college  admis- 
sion purposes  or  not. 

The  Committee  of  Ten  did  not,  how- 
ever, define  what  a  good  modem  sec- 
ondary education  is,  except  as  that  defini- 
tion was  implied  in  the  programmes  rec- 
ommended by  them.  The  report  was 
lacking  in  an  illuminating,  well-defend- 
ed educational  doctrine;  it  was  rich  in 
educational  authority.  It  did,  however, 
state  two  principles  of  procedure  so 
clearly  and  emphatically  that  they  could 
not  be  missed  or  misunderstood,  namely : 
(i)  that  most  of  the  studies  theretofore 
regarded  as  secondary  school  studies 
should  be  begun  by  pupils  before  the 


secondary  school  age  was  reached;  and 
(2)  that  a  study  should  receive  precisely 
the  same  treatment  for  pupils  who  are 
not  going  to  college  as  for  those  who 
are.  These  two  principles  were  intended 
to  assist  in  overcoming  two  important 
difficulties  in  programme  making  that 
the  rapid  changes  in  both  elementary 
and  secondary  school  programmes  had 
devdoped,  namely,  the  articulation  of 
elementary  to  secondary  education,  and 
the  articulation  of  the  secondary  school 
to  the  college,  respectively. 

The  enunciation  of  the  first  of  these 
principles  did  much  to  promote  desirable 
programme  changes  in  pre-high-schocrf 
grades,  although  it  found  rather  scant 
recognition  in  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Fifteen,  which,  as  everybody 
knows,  was  prepared  after  the  report 
of  the  Committee  of  Ten.  The  second 
principle  has  also  found  general  accept- 
ance tfiroughout  the  country.  It  has  pro- 
moted that  widespread  consciousness  of 
their  function  as  independent  educa- 
tional institutions  which  the  secondary 
schools  now  possess  and  maintain,  it  has 
been  emphasized  in  another  important  re- 
port of  the  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation— the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
College  Entrance  Requirements;  and, 
finally,  its  influence  has  been  felt  by  the 
colleges  themselves,  which  now  manifest 
a  steadily  growing  inclination  to  accept 
the  proposition  that  any  good  secondary 
education,  either  with  or  without  the  clas- 
sics, is  a  good  preparation  for  college. 

This  last  point,  the  present  attitude 
of  the  colleges,  received  special  treat- 
ment in  the  latest  of  the  three  reports  on 
school  studies,  emanating  from  the  Na- 
tional Educational  Association — ^the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  College  En- 
trance Requirements  just  referred  to. 
The  demand  for  guidance  in  our  educa- 
tional endeavor  had  now  reached  the 
point  at  which  it  was  felt  that  a  general 
improvement  in  secondary  education 
would  result  if  we  could  establish  na- 
tional norms  or  units  of  work  for  each 
study,  each  of  which,  no  matter  what 
the  study,  might  be  accepted  by  any  col- 
lege toward  satisfying  its  admission  re- 
quirements. The  attempt  to  formulate 
these  norms  was  made  by  the  Committee 
on  College  Entrance  Requirements.     It 
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is  too  soon  as  yet  to  estimate  the  specific 
influence  of  this  report  on  school  and 
college  work ;  but  it  was  another  compre- 
hensive and  decidedly  creditable  attempt 
to  bring  order  out  of  chaos,  this  time 
especially  in  the  articulation  of  secondary 
to  collegiate  education.  Incidentally,  in 
no  uncertain  way,  it  tended  also  to  over- 
throw shams  and  superficial  work  by  set- 
ting up  a  reasonable  standard  of  achieve- 
ment by  the  recognition  of  certain  units 
of  work  in  all  secondary  schools 
throughout  the  country. 

Now  it  is  clear  that  all  this  while,  amid 
the  chaos  of  experimentation  and  imita- 
tion in  school  programmes,  what  we  have 
been  seeking  is  guidance.  Out  of  this 
demand  for  guidance  have  arisen^  as  I 
have  already  said,  the  three  reports  re^ 
ferred  to.  Out  of  the  same  demand  has 
arisen  in  this  country,  during  the  last  ten 
years,  a  volume  of  educational  literature 
in  periodicals,  books,  and  special  reports 
by  individuals  and  associations,  the  like 
of  which  for  quality  and  quantity  we 
have  never  seen  before. 

This  brings  me  to  the  question  with 
which  I  set  out  at  the  commencement  of 
this  paper.  Why  is  it  that  in  spite  of  all 
this  unparalleled  and  unceasing  educa- 
tional interest  and  activity,  this  earnest 
search  for  guidance,  and  these  perpetual 
experiments,  we  still  seem  to  feel  today 
the  same  vagueness  and  indecision  about 
our  aims  and  means,  and  the  same  un- 
certainty about  our  results,  that  we  felt 
when  the  educational  revival  began  some 
twenty  years  ago?  I  think  the  answer 
is  found  in  a  single  sentence.  We  have 
not  yet  organized  our  educational  doc- 
trine, we  have  only  formulated  it  piece- 
meal; and  we  have  not  organized  our 
educational  experience — we  have  not 
gathered  the  fruits  of  experience  as  we 
have  gone  along. 

Each  of  the  documents  to  which  ref- 
erence has  been  made,  for  example,  is 
an  isolated  piece  of  work,  without  any 
reference  to  the  others,  certainly  without 
any  correlation  with  them.  Each  of  them 
was  formulated  as  if  there  were  no  other 
educational  literature  deserving  recogni- 
tion for  work  done  in  its  own  field,  or 
to  which  its  own  peculiar  subject-matter 
sustained  important  relations.  A  simi- 
lar statement  applies,  almost  to  the  same 


extent,  to  the  writers  of  the  great  body 
of  the  educational  literature  referred  to. 
Each  writer  seems  to  regard  himself  as 
having  received  a  special  revelation  of 
the  educational  gospel  vouchsafed  to  him 
alone;  so  completely  do  most  of  them 
ignore  their  fellow-prophets,  who,  of 
course,  reciprocate  by  similar  apparent 
indifference. 

I  have  already  said  that  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  work  of  the  Sub-committee 
on  Correlation  of  the  Committee  of  Fif- 
teen lies  in  the  fact  that  they — or,  rather, 
he— declined  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos 
by  a  more  or  less  mechanical  readjust- 
ment to  each  other  of  the  conventionally 
accepted  studies  of  the  elementary  school 
programme.  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris  set  him- 
self the  task  of  setting  forth  an  educa- 
tional doctrine^  the  task  of  formulating 
the  principles  underlying  our  educational 
endeavor.  He  therefore  pushed  the  studx 
of  correlation  beyond  a  mere  inquiry 
into  the  relief  of  congested  programmes 
by  means  of  a  readjustment  of  the  vari- 
ous branches  of  study  to  each  other,  to 
a  more  fundamental  inquiry,  namely, 
what  is  the  educational  significance  of 
each  study — what  contribution  ought 
each  studv  to  make  to  the  education  of 

* 

a  modem  child  ?  What  is  the  educational 
value  of  each  study  in  correlating  the 
individual  to  the  civilization  of  his  time  ? 
That  this  was  the  problem  of  problems 
was  clear  to  most  persons  as  soon  as  it 
had  been  pointed  out,  and  after  the  dis- 
appointment over  what  the  report  did 
not  do  had  subsided.  If  further  proof  is 
needed,  it  is  furnished  by  the  fact  that 
today  the  progress  we  are  making  and 
the  obstacles  we  encounter  in  planning 
our  elementary  school  programmes  all 
center  in  the  problems  of  educational 
aims  and  educational  values.  When  we, 
teachers  and  laymen,  see  clearly  what 
an  equipment  for  modem  life  means,  how 
much  of  this  equipment  it  is  feasible  and 
desirable  to  attempt  in  the  elementary 
school,  and  what  each  branch  of  study 
contributes  in  knowledge  and  power  to 
this  equipment,  we  shall  possess  the  key 
to  the  solution  of  our  programme  dif- 
ficulties, whether  they  pertain  to  the  dis- 
tribution and  interrelation  of  studies  and 
time  allotment,  or  to  adaptation  to  local 
needs,  equipment,  or  teaching  force. 
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Dr.  Harris*  report  was,  and  is,  there- 
fore, a  great  report.  But  it  has  a  great 
weakness.  It  is  the  work  of  but  one 
man — z  strong  man,  but  nevertheless  one 
only.  The  report  could  therefore  pos- 
sess only  the  strength  of  that  one  man. 
It  came  with  the  accumulated  momen- 
tum of  years  of  educational  leadership 
on  the  part  of  its  author.  Nevertheless, 
it  was  not,  and  could  not  be,  generally 
accepted  as  a  contemporary  solution  of 
the  important  problem  with  which  it 
deals.  It  had  paid  too  little  heed  to  the 
earlier  and  contemporary  discussion  of 
the  same  problem  by  others.  It  did  not 
adequately  represent  collective  profes- 
sional insight. 

The  earlier  report,  that  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ten,  and  the  later  report,  that 
of  the  Committee  on  College  Entrance 
Requirements,  did  not  possess  this  par- 
ticular weakness.  The  report  of  the 
Committee  of  Ten  presented  an  over- 
whelming array  of  educational  authority, 
and  had,  in  consequence,  as  already  re- 
marked, an  important  and  widespread 
influence  in  promoting  the  improvement 
of  secondary  school  programmes.  The 
fundamental  weakness  of  that  report 
consists  in  the  absence  of  a  thoroughgo- 
ing formulation  and  exposition  of  con- 
temporary educational  doctrine  to  which 
all  good  secondary  school  programmes 
must  conform. 

Had  the  Committee  on  Correlation  of 
Studies  "correlated"  its  report  with  the 
work  already  done  by  the  Committee  of 
Ten,  the  result  would  have  been  a  much 
more  important  and  serviceable  docu- 
ment than  either  had  produced  alone. 
Educational  theory  based  ofi  experience 
and  reflection  would  then  have  criticised 
and  illuminated  educational  authority 
based  chiefly  on  experience;  and  out  of 
the  two  might  have  been  produced  a 
body  of  educational  principles  the  over- 
whelming weight  of  which  in  directing 
educational  practice  would  no  doubt  be 
conspicuous  everywhere,  whatever  vari- 
ations in  actual  programmes  local  prefer- 
ence, local  needs,  or  local  idiosyncrasies 
might  introduce. 

In  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Col- 
lege Entrance  Requirements  we  have 
again  an  important  document  that  abso- 
lutely ignores  the  work  of  its  predeces- 


sors, and  once  more  collects  contempor- 
ary educational  opinion  de  novo.  The 
CcMnmittee  on  College  Entrance  Require- 
ments had  the  advantage,  however,  of 
formulating  its  resolutions  in  the  light 
of  the  opinion  and  experience  that  had 
followed  the  publication  of  the  two  ear- 
lier reports,  although  there  was  no  ex- 
plicit attempt  to  correlate  the  work  of 
the  committee  with  that  of  either  the 
Committee  of  Ten  or  the  Committee  of 
Fifteen.  Its  most  important  contribu- 
tions to  guiding  principles  are  its  ap- 
proval of  electives  in  secondary  school 
programmes,  its  recommendation  of  a 
unified  six  years*  high-school  course,  its 
emphatic  insistence  that  any  study  well 
taught  during  a  sufficiently  long  period 
should  be  accepted  toward  satisfying  col- 
lege admission  requirements,  and  its  at- 
tempt to  define  national  norms  or  units 
of  work  in  the  several  studies  of  the  sec- 
ondary school  programmes. 

As  already  stated,  I  think  the  influ- 
ence of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
College  Entrance  Requirements,  like  that 
of  its  predecessors,  has  been  consider- 
able. Besides  the  good  it  has  accom- 
plished, it  has,  however,  like  those  other 
reports,  also  complicated  the  educational 
situation  by  not  explicitly  taking  into  the 
account  what  the  earlier  reports  had  al- 
ready done,  and  by  failing  to  incorporate 
explicitly  in  its  resolutions  and  exposi- 
tions the  cumulative  influence  of  the  best 
educational  literature  that  had  developed 
since  the  agitation  which  led  to  the  othep 
two  reports  had  commenced.  Like  the 
others,  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
College  Entrance  Requirements  is,  there- 
fore, an  isolated  document.  Like  them 
it  must  fail  to  exert,  as  it  might  have 
done,  that  unifying  influence  for  guid- 
ance which  we  need  so  much,  and  which 
is  still  a  consummation  devoutlv  to  be 
wished. 

Incidentally,  these  three  reports  have 
failed  in  another  way  to  become  the  uni- 
fying influence  which  they  might  and 
should  have  been.  Each  of  them  not 
only  ignored  the  other  two,  but  set  itself 
the  impossible  task  of  solving  pro- 
gramme diflSculties  by  studying  only  a 
limited  portion  of  the  pupil's  educational 
career.  Once  at  work,  however,  each 
committee  found  it  impossible  to  limit  its 
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field  so  narrowly.  The  Committee  on 
Correlation  necessarily  dealt,  incident- 
ally, with  secondary  school  problems; 
and  the  other  two  committees  similarly 
found  it  necessary  to  consider,  to  some 
extent  at  least,  problems  of  elementary 
education. 

Taking  the  three  reports  together, 
there  is  probably  no  single  defect  that 
has  been  so  effective  an  obstacle  to  their 
use  for  guidance  as  this  want  of  unifica- 
tion of  their  subject-matter  in  harmony 
with  the  interdependence  of  the  prob- 
lems with  which  they  deal.  We  have 
had  a  body  of  educational  doctrine  that 
covered  elementary  education^he  re- 
port of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen — ^and 
one  that  covered  secondary  education — 
the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten — ^as 
if  the  two  were  distinct  and  independent. 
We  need  an  educational  doctrine  that 
covers  the  entire  school  period,  and  sc 
may  serve  as  a  guide  to  practice  at  each 
htage  of  the  pupil's  school  career. 

We  are,  therefore,  still  seeking  definite 
guidance.  The  want  of  it  has  led,  anrl 
still  leads,  to  economic  and  educational 
waste,  and  hence  to  uneasiness  and  vacil- 
lation within  the  teaching  profession,  and 
to  dissatisfaction  in  the  community. 

The  remedy  for  such  obstacles  to  prog- 
ress is  not  far  to  seek;  but  experience, 
thus  far,  seems  to  show  that  it  is  diffi- 
ct'lt  to  secure.  It  is  this:  We  need  a 
new  formulation  of  contemporary  educa- 
tional doctrine  that  will  serve  to  clarify 
our  own  conception  of  what  a  modern 
education  means,  and  therefore  serve  as 
a  guide  to  intelligent,  co-operative,  and 
prolonged  experimentation  on  a  large 
scale.  Such  a  formulation  of  educa- 
tional doctrine  would  be  based  on  our 
present  knowledge  of  social  needs;  and 
it  would  be  formulated  in  the  light  of 
the  best  educational  literature  that  the 
last  dozen  years  or  so  have  brought 
forth,  to  say  nothing  of  the  educational 
classics  of  earlier  generations. 

Such  a  body  of  educational  doctrine 
would  be  more  generally  and  more  seri- 
ously studied  than  any  formulation  of 
educational  doctrine  has  ever  been 
ftudied;  and  it  could,  therefore,  be  ex- 
pected to  furnish  an  insight  and  a  pur- 
pose into  the  now  too  generally  imitative 
and  chaotic  experiments  in  programme- 


making  with  which  we  are  so  familiar. 
Educational  experiments  are  desirable 
and  inevitable.  My  plea  is  for  a  more 
rational  experimentation  than  we  have 
yet  had,  and,  as  I  shall  point  out  in  a 
moment,  for  an  experimentation  that  en- 
ables us  to  gather  the  fruits  of  experience 
as  we  go  along. 

With  such  an  educational  doctrine 
thoroughly  assimilated  and  consciously 
adhered  to — ^no  matter  whether  it 
achieves  universal  acceptance  in  all  its 
details  or  not — superintendents,  princi- 
pals and  teachers  can  face  the  community 
with  a  professional  consciousness  that 
must  triumph  over  ignorant  or  meddle- 
some obstructioit,  repeatedly  break  down 
indifference,  and  occasionally  promote 
enthusiastic  co-operation,  until  it  is  clear 
just  what  can  and  cannot  be  achieved  by 
it.  By  that  time  we  would  demand  a 
fresh  formulation  of  our  educational 
doctrine.  New  experiments  would  fol- 
low, but  not  a  repetition  of  former  er- 
rors. 

But  a  satisfactory  educational  doctrine 
is  not  enough  to  promote  educational 
progress.  To  be  really  effective,  doctrine 
must  achieve  conspicuous  success  in  ap- 
plication over  a  wide  area.  Now,  just 
as  we  have  not  organized  and  adequately 
assimilated  a  generally  accepted  educa- 
tional doctrine,  so  we  are  without  a  body 
of  recorded  educational  experience.  Re- 
sults actually  achieved  and  collectively 
presented  constitute  a  force  that  is  cap- 
able of  sweeping  away  superficial  criti- 
cism or  paralyzing  scepticism  on  the  one 
hand,  and  meddlesome  interference  and 
impatient  clamoring  for  premature  re- 
sults on  the  other.  Isolated  successes 
have  been  advertised,  to  be  sure,  and  fail- 
ures, more  or  less  obvious,  have  some- 
times been  frankly  confessed,  and  some- 
times unwisely  suppressed.  But  in 
neither  case  have  we  had  an  orderly  pre- 
sentation of  both  successes  and  failures 
over  a  wide  area.  We  have  had  plenty 
of  experiments;  indeed,  as  I  have  inti- 
mated, our  whole  educational  activity  for 
nearly  a  generation  has  consisted  of  ex- 
periments. But  we  have  had  little  co- 
operation. Just  as  every  educational  the- 
orizer  has  worked  by  himself  without 
taking  due  account  of  the  labors  of  his 
fellow-workers  in  the  same  field,  so  ev- 
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ery  superintendent  has  pursued  his  way, 
apparently  in  blissful  indifference  to 
what  his  fellow-superintendents  were  do- 
ing, multiplying  instances  and  varying 
conditions  ad  libitum. 

No  physicist  or  biologist  would  ignore 
his  fellow-workers  in  this  way.  When 
Roentgen  announced  his  discovery,  other 
physicists  confirmed  his  discovery.  The 
facts  of  embryology  and  their  bearing  on 
the  theory  of  evolution  are  similarly  con- 
firmed by  each  biologist  under  the  condi- 
tions which  led  to  their  discovery.  The 
principles  of  science  once  established  in 
this  way,  no  one  can  doubt  or  belittle 
them.  So  it  must  be  in  education,  if 
we  are  ever  to  escape  from  the  quagmire 


of  random  and  isolated  experimenting 
in  which  each  worker  seeks  to  find  the 
way  out  for  himself,  disregarding  the 
landmarks  and  sign-posts  that  have  al- 
ready been  set  up  by  his  predecessors. 
Briefly,  then,  we  must  organize  our  edu- 
caiional  experience  just  as  we  must  or- 
ganize our  educational  doctrine,  if  we 
are  to  make  real  progress. 

Under  such  circumstances  we  could 
face  the  teaching  profession  and  the  gen- 
eral public  with  facts,  instead  of  opin- 
ions. The  enormous  difference  between 
the  weight  of  these  two  very  different 
things  in  educational  affairs  still  remains 
to  be  experienced. 


THE  TREND   OF   UNIVERSITY   AND    COLLEGE    EDUCA- 
TION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.* 

By  Wii<uam  R.  Hakpbk,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
President  of  the  University  of  Ciiicago. 


In  every  realm  of  action,  men  are  to- 
day  expecting  important  things  to  accom- 
pany the  beginnings  of  this  new  century. 
If  we  expect  these  same  great  things  in 
the  field  of  education,  we  may  not  for- 
get that,  with  enlargement  and  prosper- 
ity, there  must  come  at  times  reaction, 
at  other  times  readjustment. 

I.  The  place  occupied  by  libraries  and 
laboratories  in  the  educational  work  of 
to-day,  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
past,  is  one  of  commanding  importance. 
Indeed,  the  library  and  the  laboratory 
have  already  practically  revolutionized 
the  methods  of  higher  education.  In  a 
really  modern  institution  the  chief  build- 
ing is  the  library,  with  the  stacks  for 
storage  purposes,  the  reading-room,  the 
offices  of  delivery,  the  rooms  for  seminar 
purposes ;  it  is  the  center  of  the  institu- 
tional activity.  The  librarian  is  one  of 
the  most  learned  members  of  the  faculty ; 
in  many  instances,  certainly,  the  most  in- 
fluential.    Lectures  are  given  by  him  on 


bibliography,  and  classes  are  organized 
for  instruction  in  the  use  of  books.  The 
building  is  open  day  and  night.  It  is,  in 
fact,  a  laboratory ;  for  here  now  the  stu- 
dents, likewise  the  professors,  who  can- 
not purchase  for  themselves  the  books 
which  they  must  have,  spend  the  larger 
portion  of  their  lives.  A  greater  change 
from  the  old  order  can  hardly  be  con- 
ceived. The  student  in  the  future  will 
do  little  of  his  work  in  the  study ;  he  must 
be  in  the  midst  of  books.  Some  of  us 
will  see  the  day  when,  in  every  division 
of  study,  there  will  be  professors  of  bib- 
liography and  methodology,  whose  func- 
tion it  will  be  to  teach  men  books  and 
how  to  use  them.  The  equipment  of  the 
library  will  not  be  finished  until  it  shall 
have  upon  its  staff  men  and  women 
whose  entire  work  shall  be,  not  the  care 
of  books,  not  the  cataloguing  of  books, 
but  the  giving  of  instruction  concerning 
their  use. 

The  laboratory  is  an  institution  alto- 
gether modern.    To-day,  it  occupies  the 
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position  of  honor  next  to  the  library.  It 
might  even  be  said  that  the  laboratory 
has  outstripped  the  library.  With  but  few 
exceptions,  institutions  have  a  single 
library ;  many  of  them  have  several  lab- 
oratories. But  even  in  the  strongest  in- 
stitutions, these  laboratories  are  not  yet 
what  they  should  be;  for  I  remember 
that  in  a  university  which  occupies  to- 
day at  least  the  second  position  among 
the  universities  of  the  South,  the  chem- 
ical laboratory  is  located  in  a  portion  of 
a  basement;  and  in  more  than  half  of 
the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  coun- 
try the  work  of  all  the  departments  of 
science  is  done  in  one  building,  or  in  a 
portion  of  one  building.  It  will  be  nec- 
essary to  provide  distinct  laboratories, 
though  not  in  every  case  separate  build- 
ings, for  each  of  the  departments  of  nat- 
ural science,  physics,  chemistry,  zoology, 
geology,  mineralogy,  palaeontology,  anat- 
omy, physiology,  anthropology,  and  the 
rest.  The  building  and  equipment  of  a 
single  one  of  these  will  cost  more  than 
the  entire  college  plant  of  the  last  gen- 
eration. 

Progress  up  to  the  present  time  has 
been  made  largely  in  the  laboratories  of 
physics  and  chemistry,  and  in  the  ob- 
servatories for  astronomical  work.  Even 
here  the  present  dwarfs  the  past.  Only 
a  few  years  ago,  the  eighteen-inch  tele- 
scope was  a  monster.  Now  we  have  the 
thirty-six  inch  of  the  Lick,  and  the  for- 
ty-inch of  the  Yerkes. 

The  libraries  and  the  laboratories  with 
their  equipment  might  be  said  to  consti- 
tute the  outside  of  educational  work.  But 
that  would  be  only  partially  true.  When 
we  realize  that  the  method  and  spirit  of 
the  work  are  largely  determined  by  these 
outside  factors,  we  consent  to  allow  them 
a  place  upon  the  inside.  The  absence  of 
these  determined  in  large  measure  the 
character  of  the  work  fifty  years  ago; 
their  presence  has  transformed  the  whole 
work  of  education,  and  the  work  of 
transformation  will  continue. 

II.  The  future  will  witness  the  lifting 
up  of  professional  education  and  a  closer 
identification  of  the  professional  schools 
with  the  universities.  The  great  law- 
schools  and  medical  schools  of  our  coun- 
try, as  well  as  those  of  foreign  countries, 
are  not  law-schools  and  medical  schools 


which  stand  alone,  independent  of  uni- 
versity connection.  They  are  rather 
those  schools  which  share  the  high  ideals 
of  the  university,  and  are  under  univer- 
sity management.  The  majority  of  law 
and  medicine  schools  in  this  country  are 
stock  companies,  organized  for  pecuni- 
ary profit;  but  within  a  short  period  a 
change  has  come,  and  we  already  see  the 
beginnings  of  reorganization  in  every 
quarter.  The  great  theological  semi- 
naries of  the  future  will  be  those  which 
are  identified,  directly  or  indirectly,  with 
the  universities.  The  ordinary  theolc^- 
ical  seminary  cannot  to-day  provide  the 
curriculum  of  study  demanded  by  those 
who  are  to  do  the  work  of  the  ministry 
during  the  next  quarter  of  a  century. 
The  churches  demand  a  ministry  of 
wider  sympathies  and  larger  views.  The 
tendency  of  most  theological  education 
has  been  to  make  men  narrow,  rather 
than  to  broaden  them.  The  churches 
already  recognize  this  fact,  and  not  only 
the  churches,  but  the  students  them- 
selves ;  and  to-day  it  is  not  an  uncommon 
thing  for  collie  men  to  omit  entirely 
their  theological  training,  in  order  to 
avoid  what,  they  fear,  will  injure  rather 
than  help  them. 

This  union  of  professional  education 
with  the  university,  which  is  rapidly  tak- 
ing place  in  all  the  great  centers  of  the 
country,  means  two  things:  (i)  the 
uplifting  of  this  work,  its  broadening, 
and  its  acceptance  of  higher  ideals;  (2) 
the  separation,  to  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree, of  the  control  of  this  work  from 
the  particular  professions.  The  medical 
profession  cannot  control  the  medical  ed- 
ucation which  is  given  in  connection  with 
the  university.  The  ideals  of  the  univer- 
sity are  higher  than  those  of  the  profes- 
sion at  large,  and  in  spite  of  the  strength 
of  the  profession,  the  schools  thus  con- 
nected will  pass  out  from  under  their 
jurisdiction.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
law-school  and  its  relation  to  the  legal 
fraternity.  The  same  is  true  of  the  the- 
ological school  and  its  relation  to  the 
church. 

III.  The  future  will  bring  a  sharper 
distinction  than  has  ever  yet  existed  be- 
tween the  higher  education  maintained 
by  the  state  and  the  higher  education 
conducted  on  private    foundations.     In 
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this  latter  class — which  may  be  called, 
for  the  sake  of  definiteness,  non-state  ed- 
ucation— the  contribution,  direct  or  in- 
direct, of  the  various  denominations 
forms  the  larger  part.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  the  best  interests  of  education  at 
large  would  be  secured  if  the  state,  as 
such,  were  to  abandon  its  present  policy 
of  maintaining  and  directing  the  higher 
educational  work.  It  would  be  just  as 
great  a  mistake  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  non-state  institutions  were  to  disap- 
pear. Each  of  these  great  divisions  pos- 
sesses sources  of  strength  to  which  the 
other  may  not  lay  claim.  Both  have  been 
thoroughly  established;  both  will  de- 
velop side  by  side  through  and  beyond 
the  twentieth  century;  each  will  correct 
the  weaker  tendencies  of  the  other ;  each 
will  supply  something  which  the  other 
cannot  furnish.  The  one  will  to  some 
extent  antagonize  the  other,  but  it  may 
safely  be  predicted  that  both,  in  generous 
rivalry,  will  go  forward  to  do  a  work 
which  neither  could  have  done  without 
the  other.  The  state  institution  is  one 
agent  of  the  body  politic;  the  non-state 
institution  is  the  other. 

IV.  At  no  distant  day,  there  will 
come  into  existence  a  class  of  institutions 
of  higher  learning,  the  slight  beginnings 
of  which  have  already  appeared.  So 
long  as  no  university  existed,  in  the  strict 
meaning  of  the  word,  all  institutions  of 
higher  learning  belonged  to  the  same 
class;  nor  was  the  line  drawn  between 
these  institutions  and  institutions  of  a 
Jower  class,  known  as  academies  and 
preparatory  schools.  There  are  many 
academies  in  the  United  States  which 
bear  the  name  of  college,  and  not  a  few 
the  name  of  university.  But  since  in 
these  last  years  institutions  having  the 
real  character  of  universities  have  been 
established,  it  is  inevitable  that  these  in 
time  will  differentiate  themselves  from 
the  college,  and  that  the  college  will  in 
time  differentiate  itself  from  the  acad- 
emy. An  organization  was  effected  two 
years  ago,  composed  of  fourteen  institu- 
tions which  are  recognized  at  home  and 
abroad  as  institutions  doing  work  of  a 
uinversity  character.  This  was  the  first 
step  in  a  series  of  steps,  which,  within  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  will  bring  about 
the  classification  just  mentioned;  a  clas- 


sification greatly  concerning  the  denom- 
inations, as  such,  and  the  denominational 
colleges;  a  classification,  however,  the 
real  result  of  which  will  be  higher 
standards  of  work,  better  distribution  of 
facilities,  and  more  honest  realization,  on 
the  one  hand,  of  promises  made  by  in- 
stitutions, and,  on  the  other,  of  hopes 
entertained  by  students. 

Directly  along  this  line  will  come  an- 
other change,  namely,  the  development 
of  high  schools  into  "jimior"  colleges. 
Evidence  that  this  change  is  already  tak- 
ing place  may  be  found  on  every  hand. 
The  establishment  of  hundreds  of  high 
schools  through  all  the  States  is  in  itself 
a  new  element  in  our  educational  ma- 
chinery, which  has  disarranged  the  for- 
mer system,  but,  at  the  same  time,  has 
greatly  advanced  the  interests  of  educa- 
tion itself. 

The  suggestion  is  made,  from  time  to 
time,  that  the  people  will  not  consent  to 
.  continue  the  public  support  of  these  high 
schools.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
do  continue  to  support  them ;  and,  more 
than  that,  these  schools  are  constantly 
increasing  their  requirements  for  admis- 
sion, as  well  as  their  facilities  for  in- 
struction and  the  length  of  the  curricu- 
lum. It  has  now  come  to  be  generally 
recognized  that  the  ideal  high  schocd 
must  have  a  curriculum  of  four  years, 
and  in  many  sections  of  the  country  this 
has  already  been  secured.  In  others,  it 
is  coming.  The  next  step  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  work  will  be  the  addition 
of  one  or  two  years  to  the  present 
courses;  or,  in  other  words,  the  carry- 
ing of  the  high  school  up  to  the  end  of 
the  sophomore  college  year. 

With  this  modification  of  the  high 
school,  and  with  the  reduction  of  many 
of  our  colleges  to  institutions  of  the  same 
grade,  there  would  come  to  be  a  system 
of  colleges,  state  or  non-state,  which 
would  meet  the  demands  of  the  situation 
as  they  are  not  met  to-day.  Many  of  the 
normal  schools  of  Western  States  already 
practically  occupy  this  position. 

V.  The  small  college,  the  college  of 
the  denomination,  is  certain  to  continue 
in  the  future ;  but  it  will  sooner  or  later 
yield  to  the  pressure  of  competition  on 
every  side  and  in  every  line,  to  the  de- 
mands of  economy,  made  more  rigorous 
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by  the  diminishing  rate  of  interest,  to  the 
urgency  for  a  higher  standard  of  work, 
and  to  the  claims  made  by  its  students 
for  greater  facilities  in  the  way  of  li- 
braries and  laboratories,  and  join  itself 
in  close  association  with  other  similar 
colleges.  The  purpose  of  this  association 
will  be,  in  part,  protection,  but  also,  in 
part,  greater  strength.  With  such  asso- 
ciation, and  as  a  result  of  the  understand- 
ing reached  thereby: 

( 1 )  There  will  come  a  better  distribu- 
tion of  work  among  the  colleges,  and  all 
will  not  undertake  to  do  every  kind  of 
work; 

(2)  There  will  come  protection  for 
all  who  thus  associate  together  against 
misunderstandings  and  ignorance ; 

(3)  Results  will  be  secured  which  no 
institution  working  alone  could  possibly 
hope  to  secure ; 

(4)  Educational  work  will  be  lifted 
above  the  petty  jealousies  and  rivalries 
that  to-day  bring  reproach  upon  it ; 

(5)  The  evils  of  competition  will  be 
mitigated,  and  for  these  evils  there  will 
be  substituted  the  blessings  which  follow 
honorable  and  legitimate  rivalry; 

(6)  The  work  of  the  small  college  will 
thus  be  dignified,  and  its  place  will  be  as- 
sured by  the  side  of  the  institution  main- 
tained by  the  state; 

(7)  Such  a  relationship  will  be,  in 
fact,  a  federation,  and  through  this  fed- 
eration each  of  the  interested  colleges 
will  be  enabled  to  strengthen  its  facul- 
ties ;  for  there  is  no  reason  why  a  strong 
specialist  in  a  particular  subject  might 
not  serve  two  or  three  institutions,  to  the 
advantage  of  the  subject  represented,  the 
colleges  thus  associated,  and  the  cause  of 
higher  learning. 

Moreover,  one  may  predict  the  close 
association  of  the  smaller  colleges,  not 
only  with  each  other,  but  also,  in  every 
case,  with  a  university.  The  great  ad- 
vantages which  will  be  found  to  accrue 
both  to  the  college  and  to  the  university 
in  such  association  will  bring  this  about ; 
for,  after  all,  institutions,  like  individ- 
uals, move  along  the  line  of  least  resist- 
ance. One  cannot  point  out  these  advan- 
tages in  detail,  but  among  them  will  be 
included : 


( 1 )  The  intermingling  of  the  teachers 
and  lectures,  those  of  the  college  do- 
ing work  in  the  university,  and  those  of 
the  university  doing  work  in  the  college ; 
the  interchange  of  blood,  as  it  were ; 

(2)  The  recognition  of  university  ap- 
pointment, thus  bestowed  directly  and 
indirectly  upon  the  teacher  of  the  col- 
lege; 

(3)  The  opportunities  for  special  in- 
vestigation at  the  university  afforded  the 
younger  college  instructors ; 

(4)  The  special  assistance  of  many 
kinds  which  the  university  may  render 
the  college  in  the  conduct  of  its  work ; 

(5)  The  prestige  secured  to  the  de- 
grees of  the  college,  in  view  of  re-enact- 
ment by  the  university; 

(6)  The  loan  of  books  and  apparatus 
to  the  college  by  the  university ; 

(7)  The  establishment  of  scholarships 
and  fellowships  in  the  university,  open  to 
students  of  the  college ; 

(8)  The  assistance  rendered  in  the 
selection  of  instructors ; 

(9)  The  financial  confidence  created, 
upon  the  basis  of  which  larger  endow- 
ments may  be  secured ; 

( 10)  And,  in  general,  that  help  which 
a  stronger  agent  may  furnish  one  not  so 
strong  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  lat- 
ter's  work. 

This  association  of  denominational 
colleges  with  a  university  will  take  on 
different  forms.  In  one  case,  the  colleges 
of  a  denomination  will  be  thus  asso- 
ciated with  a  university  known  to  be  in 
sympathy  with  them  and  their  work,  even 
though  the  college  and  the  university  are 
situated  far  apart.  In  another  case,  the 
colleges  of  a  section,  regardless  of  de- 
nominational connection  will  be  thus  as- 
sociated with  the  university  of  that  dis- 
trict. Again,  it  will  be  the  association  of 
the  colleges  of  a  State  with  the  State  uni- 
versity. In  some  cases,  this  association 
will  be  effected  on  the  part  of  the  college 
with  more  than  a  single  university,  per- 
haps a  state  and  also  a  non-state  institu- 
tion. Each  of  these  kinds  of  association 
between  college  and  university  exists  to- 
day ;  and  the  advantage  of  such  associa- 
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tion,  when  appreciated,  will  be  sought 
by  many  institutions. 

The  field  of  higher  education  is,  at  the 
present  time,  in  an  exceedingly  disor- 
ganized condition.  But  the  forces  are 
already  in  existence,  through  the  opera- 
tion of  which,  at  no  distant  date,  order 


will  be  secured,  and  a  great  system  estab- 
lished, which  may  be  designated  "the 
American  system."  The  important  steps 
to  be  taken  in  working  out  such  a  sys- 
tem are  co-ordination,  specializaticm,  and 
association. 


METHOD  IN  SCIENCE  TEACHING.* 

By  Louis  Murbach, 
Department  of  Biology,  Detroit  Central  High  School. 


A  man's  power  depends  on  three 
things — ^his  native  ability,  his  environ- 
ment and  his  education.  It  is  only  the 
latter  that  can  enter  into  a  discussion  on 
method. 

Much  has  been  said  about  what  educa- 
tion is,  but  of  all  its  alleged  components  I 
regard  two  as  adequate — informing  and 
training.  Education  begins  with  the  first 
of  these  almost  solely,  being  later  supple- 
mented by  the  second.  The  child's 
earliest  acquirements  are  impressions, 
and  these  become  information  stored  in 
the  mind,  to  be  followed  by  the  discipline 
of  later  school  years  and  experience  in 
life.  This,  too,  has  been  the  natural 
method  in  the  growth  of  education. 

The  humanities  being  the  earliest 
knowledge  possessed  by  man,  naturally 
formed  the  first  material  for  an  educa- 
tion and  were  simply  acquired  and  hand- 
ed down,  exercising  chiefly  the  memory 
and  requiring  little  effort  except  atten- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  recipient.  There 
was  little  exercise  of  thought,  little  com- 
parison, judgment  or  conclusion.  Even 
the  faculties  of  attention  and  retention 
were  pampered  by  repetition,  this  feature 
giving  rise  to  the  Jesuit  maxim,  "Repeti- 
Ho  est  mater  studiorum." 

When  progress  enough  had  been  made 
in  science  to  win  for  it  recognition  as  one 
of  the  elements  of  an  education,  it  was 
intparted  by  the  method  employed  in  the 
teaching  of  the  humanities,   and  there 


was  no  distinctive  method  in  science 
teaching.  The  deductive  sciences,  phi- 
losophy and  mathematics,  were  the  ear- 
liest taught  and  continued  to  employ 
largely  the  same  method  for  a  long  time 
after  experimental  or  inductive  science 
became  independent  enough  to  break 
away  and  use  its  own  method. 

A  part  of  the  real  value  of  the  labora- 
tory method — observation  at  first  hand — 
is  gaining  knowledge  by  experimentation, 
and  this  is  the  practical  application  of  the 
syllogism  of  philosophy  which  has  been 
the  classical  method  of  mind  training. 
The  laboratory  method  has  given  us  this 
most  efficient  way  of  learning  facts  of 
science,  making  them  a  part  of  our 
knowledge  instead  of  parroted  wisdom. 
But  experiments  teach  not  only  facts  and 
principles;  they  also  train,  and  give 
power  to  find  new  data  and  laws,  and  so 
contribute  to  human  knowledge. 

Not  only  the  mind  but  the  avenues  of 
the  mind  must  be  trained.  Manipulation, 
observation,  reflection,  comparison,  judg- 
ment, all  must  be  exercised.  Because  the 
student  himself  made  the  experiments 
and  observations  in  specially  fitted  rooms, 
called  laboratories,  instead  of  being  told 
about  them  in  lecture  halls,  this  method 
of  natural  science  study  came  to  be  called 
the  laboratory  method.  Its  first  intro- 
duction into  schools  was  in  connection 
with  biology,  and  in  England  Huxley  and 


*  Condensed  from  a  paper  read  before  the  Detroit  Principals*  Association,  April,  1901. 
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in  this  country  the  elder  Agassiz  were 
its  champions,  to  whom  it  owes  much. 

Theoretically  this  method  is  the  re- 
investigation of  causes,  facts,  principles 
or  laws  that  underlie  natural  phenomena, 
but  re-investigated  under  instruction  and 
guidance,  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances that  can  be  imagined.  So  the 
process  is  a  stimulating  one,  if  the  ma- 
terial is  adapted  to  the  age  of  the  stu- 
dent in  such  a  way  that  his  powers  are 
constantly  exercised  but  not  overtaxed. 
For  early  education  it  has  the  advantage 
of  proceeding  from  the  concrete  to  the 
abstract,  from  the  simple  to  the  complex, 
from'  the  known  to  the  unknown,  follow- 
ing the  order  of  the  developing  mind. 

Practically  it  has  been  much  abused 
by  instructions  and  directions  given  in 
such  a  way  that  the  student  becomes  a 
mere  verifier — an  intellectual  drone — ^ask- 
ing  "What  is  to  be  seen?"  and  "What 
conclusion  is  to  be  drawn?"  instead  of 
being  encouraged  to  a  much  needed  in- 
dependence. There  are  at  present  sev- 
eral idealists:  Those  who  tell  nothing; 
those  who  direct  the  student  in  such  a 
way  that  he  can  independently  find  the 
important  data ;  those  who  tell  all.  The 
last  are  usually  the  old  school  scientists 
who  hold,  for  instance,  that  the  student 
must  first  learn  the  laws  of  gravitation 
before  he  experiments  with  falling  bod- 
ies. They  object  that  there  is  not  time 
for  rediscovering  principles  or  laws  that 
scientists  have  spent  a  long  time  in  un- 
derstanding. But  we  answer  that  the 
man  who  discovers  something,  in  order 
to  do  so  must  have  had  more  power  than 
his  fellows,  and  he  has  developed  this 
power  along  his  line  of  discovery  by  slow 
increments.  May  not  the  student,  by  this 
very  method,  gain  a  power  which  will 
carry  hint  far  in  advance  of  the  point  he 
would  have  reached  by  the  old  didactic 
method  of  science  work?  It  is  not  so 
hard  nowadays  to  get  an  affirmative  an- 
swer, since  it  is  generally  conceded  that 
even  in  secondary  schools  discipline  is 
more  important  than  the  amount  of 
knowledge  stored.  The  latter  may  be 
forgotten  or  misapplied,  but  the  former 
gives  power  to  reproduce  forgotten  facts 
or  to  find  new  ones.  But  before  giving 
power,  laboratory  work  begets  a  habit  of 


thoughtful  and  accurate  observation, 
careful  consideration  of  all  phenomena 
or  facts — a  most  important  preliminary 
step  in  all  education. 

Now,  while  it  was  said  no  more  time 
need  be  given  for  finding  facts  and  re- 
discovering principles  than  required  for 
another  lesscm,  this  means  a  lesson  of 
equal  value.  It  is  important  in  the  labo- 
ratory method  to  give  time  enough  for 
each  experiment  to  understand  fully  the 
factors  included,  separating  those  not 
touching  upon  the  question  from  those 
involved  in  its  decision.  The  next  step 
in  the  process  is  the  comparison  of  facts 
observed,  or  the  results  of  an  experiment 
with  those  of  another  experiment  or  with 
some  experience.  All  this  is  necessary 
before  the  final  step,  the  drawing  of  the 
conclusion.  Here  we  see  a  striking  dif- 
ference between  this  and  the  informa- 
tional method.  In  the  latter  nothing  fur- 
ther is  required  than  to  receive  and  ap- 
ply (?)  that  which  is  received.  And 
when  students  in  our  schools  learn  to  ac- 
quire things  by  the  laboratory  method 
tfiey  are  doing  what  advanced  scholars 
used  to  do,  and  in  so  far  our  present  sys- 
tem is  ahead  of  the  old.  Is  it  surprising 
that  students  have  to  be  urged  to  com- 
pare related  facts  and  draw  conclusions 
when  it  is  adult  nature  to  follow  preju- 
dice rather  than  facts  and  their  conse- 
quences ? 

Going  a  little  more  into  detail  of  the 
method  in  natural  science  teaching,  we 
may  say  it  is  the  easiest  one  to  follow. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  the  observation  and 
comparison  of  the  evident  phenomena  in 
nature,  and  this  is  akin  to  analysis.  Thus 
to  learn  the  use  of  fleshy  fruits  these  are 
examined,  and  it  is  observed  that  all 
fleshy  fruits  have  some  food  material, 
bright  colors  and  agreeable  odors  and  fla- 
vors, which  can  be  of  no  direct  use  to 
the  seeds  they  contain.  These  have  near- 
ly the  opposite  qualities.  Now,  when  it 
is  asked  what  will  happen  if  an  animal, 
attracted  by  these  inducements,  carries 
away  and  eats  the  fruit,  the  inference 
(synthesis)  that  the  seeds  because  of 
their  qualities  are  rejected  and  thus  scat- 
tered leads  to  the  larger  truth  that  fleshy 
fruits  are  solely  for  the  distribution  of 
seeds.    This  general  method  of  observa- 
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tion  of  things  themselves,  comparison 
and  inference,  has  been  found  so  valu- 
able that  it  is  no  longer  employed  in  sci- 
ence alone,  but  also  in  other  studies,  be- 
ing used  to  some  extent  even  in  language 
teaching.  While  the  observational  method 
in  general  has  been  applied  to  other  stud- 
ies, the  experimental  method  can  be  used 
in  science  alone. 

Since  not  all  of  nature's  processes  are 
open  for  inspection  of  cause  and  result, 
a  large  number  of  phenomena  must  be 
determined  by  what  is  known  as  the 
method  of  experiment — ^that  is,  by  modi- 
fying the  natural  conditions  in  such  a 
way  as  to  get  definite  or  special  results, 
and  from  these  artificial  conditions  to  ob- 
tain facts  or  data  from  which  the  natural 
processes  can  be  inferred.  As  the  experi- 
ment is  I'O  important  both  in  science  and 
in  Science  teaching,  and  has  been  so  much 
perverted,  it  may  be  well  to  go  more  into 
detail  on  this  part  of  the  subject. 

Someone  has  said,  "An  experiment  is 
a  question  put  to  nature."  Another  view 
is  that  an  experiment  modifies  the  condi- 
tions of  nature  in  such  a  way  as  to  show 
what  are  the  natural  phenomena.  This 
seems  to  me  more  comprehensive. 

I  believe  it  is  the  consensus  of  opinion 
that  an  experiment  is  a  test  or  trial  to  find 
out  something,  and  since  it  is  to  reach 
some  conclusion  it  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
syllogism  and  must  embody  two  pre- 
mises. If  this  is  true,  a  moment's  reflec- 
tion will  show  that  a  great  many  so- 
called  experiments  in  our  textbooks  are 
merely  illustrative  or  confirmatory.  This 
is  always  the  case  where  the  proposition 
is  stated  first,  or  where  the  object  of  the 
experiment  foretells  the  conclusion.  Such 
experiments  might  as  well  add  the  "quod 
erat  demonstrandum"  of  our  geometries. 

In  order  to  determine  any  point  by  an 
experiment  we  must  have  two  sets  of 
facts,  one  of  which  may  be  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  previously  performed  experi- 
ment. Thus  if  the  learner  is  to  test  un- 
known substances  for  starch  he  must  ap- 
ply iodine,  not  only  to  the  substance,  but 
also  to  some  known  starch.  In  the  stu- 
dent's training  it  is  very  important  that 
this  step  be  taken;  simple  though  it 
seems,  it  is  fundamental  for  inculcating 
accuracy.    After  the  experiment  has  been 


observed  a  sufficient  length  of  time  we 
have  two  distinct  results,  and  by  an  act 
of  comparison  and  judgment  from  these 
two  the  thing  to  be  found  out,  or  con- 
clusion, is  drawn.  Accordingly,  the  chief 
points  of  an  experiment  are  conditions, 
results  and  conclusion. 

It  is  the  experience  of  nearly  every 
teacher  that  the  pupil  remembers  the  ap- 
paratus better  than  he  does  the  essentials 
of  an  experiment,  better,  even,  than  the 
conclusion.  Having  learned  by  experi- 
ence that  the  apparatus  impresses  itself 
on  the  pupil's  mind  to  the  detriment  of 
the  real  principle,  the  teacher  would  bet- 
ter have  him  describe  only  the  conditions 
as  brought  about  by  the  apparatus,  oper- 
ation or  any  modification  of  natural  con- 
ditions. This  has  another  advantage;  it 
does  away  with  the  necessity  of  describ- 
ing the  object  of  the  experiment,  in 
which  operation,  very  frequently,  the 
conclusion  is  too  nearly  hinted  at,  and 
the  pupil  becomes  a  verifier  instead  of  an 
independent  observer. 

Another  great  difficulty  is  in  getting 
the  student  to  see  clearly  the  difference 
between  the  results  of  the  modified  con- 
ditiofts  and  the  conclusion  that  can  be 
drawn  from  such  results.  He  often 
states  the  conclusion  and  g^ves  it  as  a 
reason  for  the  result,  or  he  cannot  get 
any  conclusion  at  all.  Frequently  this  is 
because  the  experiment  takes  into  ac- 
count experiences  that  the  student  has 
not  had.  On  the  whole,  it  is  a  lack  of 
perception  of  the  relation  between  cause 
and  effect  and  is  a  part  of  the  student's 
training  that  needs  serious  attention. 

All  this  can  be  remedied  by  patient 
questioning,  shifting  premises,  etc.,  but 
a  better  way,  I  believe,  is  to  give  sc«ne 
simple  experiments  leading  up  to  the  one 
in  question,  or,  it  may  be,  several  diflFer- 
ent  experiments  leading  to  some  of  the 
most  important  principles  to  be  fixed. 
There  is  another  value  in  giving  more 
than  one  experiment,  and  that  is  more 
perfectly  clinching  the  fact  of  principle 
taught,  to  say  nothing  of  the  discipline. 
It  will  lessen  the  tendency  of  placing  the 
apparatus  in  the  foreground,  since  the 
final  result  is  obtained  with  different  ap- 
paratus. It  will  also  do  away  with  the 
temptation  to  make  experiments  easy  by 
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prefacing  them  with  **to  show  so  and  so," 
in  which  case  most  students,  even  when 
the  experiment  fails,  will  draw  the  pre- 
fixed conclusion.  This  is  pernicious,  as 
it  changes  tlie  experiment  into  a  mere  il- 
lustration, warps  by  its  insinuation  the 
pupil's  too  plastic  judgment,  and  lessens 
his  independence. 

The  making  of  several  experiments  for 
one  conclusion  also  recognizes  the  time 
element  in  education.  To  grasp  any  idea 
well  the  young  mind  especially  must  have 
time  in  proportion  to  the  difficulty  of  the 
idea,  but  the  time  is  not  profitably  put  in 
if  the  idea  is  beyond  the  experience  of 
the  pupil.  Here  again  there  is  danger 
than  the  pupil  will  be  carried  along  by 
the  teacher  instead  of  being  allowed  to 
pick  his  own  way.  To  do  this  independ- 
ently a  few  simpler  experiments  can  be 
given  as  preliminaries,  leading  up  to  the 
principal  one.  To  illustrate :  A  test  for 
oil  ii\  seeds  should  be  preceded  by  an  ex- 
periment on  a  seed  known  to  contain  oil ; 
the  experiment  for  starch-making  in 
leaves  should  be  preceded  by  the  test  for 
starch,  then  by  an  experiment  for  starch 
in  a  normal  leaf,  then  by  one  on  an  eti- 
olated leaf. 

Naturally  the  lack  of  school  time  for 
this  method  will  be  the  overwhelming  ob- 
jection urged  by  all.  But  since  this  kind 
of  training  and  the  knowledge  gained  is 
so  fundamental,  the  old  adage  of  "a 
stitch  in  time"  was  never  truer  than  the 
assertion  that  right  here  the  pupil's  whole 
intellectual  future  is  at  stake.  He  would 
better  take  tim^  at  first  to  save  it  at  the 
last. 

The  application  of  the  science  method 
in  the  primary  schools  might  begin  with 
nature  study  in  the  grades,  and  for  this 
it  would  be  best  if  we  did  not  study  any 
special  science,  but  some  part  of  nature 
as  a  whole.  It  would  be  most  profitable 
if  the  study  were  largely  observational, 
few  inferences  being  drawn  until  many 
data  are  at  hand.    The  observations  mav 


be  along  the  line  of  experiences  rather 
than  experiments,  at  first;  thus,  instead  . 
of  making  experiments,  as  is  done  in  the 
high  school,  for  determining  the  condi- 
tions necessary  for  the  germination  of 
seeds,  let  the  pupil  simply  place  seeds  in 
favorable  conditions  and  watch  them  ger- 
minate and  grow,  thus  realizing  that 
they  are  alive  and  can  do  something. 

External  general  observations  as  to 
form*  and  parts  are  simple  and  easily 
made  and  may  lead  to  simple  inferences. 

In  the  higher  grades  general  relation- 
ships and  some  classification  of  phenom- 
ena would  give  a  bird's-eye  view  and  pre- 
pare for  the  studies  following. 

Some  of  the  easier  parts  of  the  physi- 
cal geography  might  be  taught  in  the 
eighth  grade.  This  should  be  followed 
by  the  more  difficult  parts  in  the  same 
study  in  the  ninth  grade,  by  botany,  zo- 
ology and  physiology  in  the  tenth  grade, 
by  two  courses  of  chemistry  in  the  elev- 
enth grade,  and  two  courses  of  physics 
in  the  twelfth. 

It  is  not  an  infrequent  complaint  that 
the  work  in  science  does  not  show  for  as 
much  as  that  in  the  languages  or  mathe- 
matics. Is  this  to  be  wondered  at  when 
the  pupil  begins  the  latter  studies  with 
his  entrance  into  school  and  continues 
them  through  his  whole  course,  while  he 
may  have  anywhere  from  but  one  to 
three  terms  in  science?  And  his  science 
teacher  frequently  has  this  as  an  adjunct 
to  several  other  studies.  How  can  such 
a  teacher  be  expected  to  practice  any  par- 
ticular method  or  make  any  strong  im- 
pression on  his  pupils? 

To  give  natural  science  studies  and 
their  method  of  educating  a  fair  chance 
would  mean  consecutive  and  logical  ar- 
rangement of  things  studied  from  the 
first  grade  up,  continuousness  or  se- 
quence to  be  followed  out  through  the 
whole  school  course,  even  if  only  a  small 
amount  of  time  be  given  daily. — School 
Science. 
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MANUAL  TRAINING  AS  A  SOCIALIZING  FACTOR. 

By  8upt.  Richard  G.  Boons, 
Cincintiati,  Ohio. 


To  habituate  one  to  co-operate  with 
one's  fellows  is  a  means  of  socialization. 
To  co-operate  with  one's  fellows  means 
not  only  working  in  concert  with  them, 
but  working  with  their  interests  in  mind. 
It  means  that  one  thinks,  in  his  doing, 
not  of  his  own  interests  only,  but  of  oth- 
ers and  their  rights,  their  wishes,  their 
plans,  their  conditions,  their  resources, 
their  limitations,  their  achievements,  their 
failures;  and  the  disposition  to  modify 
one's  work  in  terms  of  this  view  of  them 
and  theirs.  One  becomes  thereby  a  fac- 
tor in  the  common  life ;  not  an  individual 
only,  but  a  person;  not  a  finely  finished 
whole  in  himself  only,  but  a  forceful  part 
of  the  larger  whole  of  society.  One  be- 
comes a  member  of  the  community,  shar- 
ing efforts  toward  a  common  good,  and 
sharing  the  returns  of  this  combined  ef- 
fort; sharing  privileges  and  resources, 
but  sharing  also  responsibilities  and  obli- 
gations. One  is  socialized  as  he  becomes 
a  factor  in  the  common  life,  contribu- 
ting of  his  richest  individual  posses- 
sions to  the  common  store  of  skill,  in- 
sight, culture  and  care  for  the  public 
welfare. 

To  transfer  one's  interest  from  self  to 
somewhat  other  than  self  is  a  socializing 
process.  This  is  the  centrifugal  move- 
ment that  finds  its  fruit  in  the  outgoing, 
not  the  incoming  product.  To  have  de- 
voted one's  life  to  the  amelioration  of 
mean  social  conditions,  to  have  instructed 
or  guided  the  ignorant  or  wayward 
through  interest  in  them,  not  for  self- 
preferment,  to  have  exercised  one's  skill, 
not  for  profit  alone,  but  in  lines  where 
there  was  a  public  need,  to  have  re-dis- 
tributed Nature's  forces  to  the  end  that 
human  nature  is  humanized;  is  to  have 
become  socialized. 

As  one  must  live  chiefly  among  and  in 
conjunction  .with  others — this  acquire- 
ment of  the  social  reference  is  an  essen- 


tial part  of  every  one's  education.  It  is 
not  enough  that  one  know  much  and 
know  it  thoroughly ;  he  must  know  what 
the  world  has  need  of.  Each  one  is, 
in  a  measure,  the  communitv's  trustee ;  a 
steward  of  an  estate,  whose  income  manv 
others  share  with  him.  The  school  must 
give  him  both  the  tools  and  the  disposi- 
tion to  administer  the  estate  to  their  and 
his  common  profit.  One  is  bom  an  in- 
dividual, and  is,  by  nature,  careful  of 
his  own,  acquisitive,  and  more  or  less 
contentious;  through  taking  others  into 
account  in  one's  daily  behavior,  doing 
what  the  larger  neighborhood  or  group 
interests  suggest,  even  against  one's 
individual  preference;  and  refraining, 
in  view  of  the  common  welfare,  from 
what  one  wishes  for  himself,  one  be- 
comes a  person.  And  this  habit,  the  edu- 
cation of  the  youth  should  confirm. 
These  words  are  not  used  at  all  with 
th^  missionary  spirit  in  mind  or  the  man- 
dates of  religion  or  the  conscience;  but 
solely,  upon  this  occasion,  with  the 
thought  that  as  we  must  live  in  social 
groups  and  in  community  relations,  one 
has  need,  on  the  purely  secular  and  busi- 
ness levels,  to  be  educated  for  efficient 
service  and  efficient  sharing  in  these  re- 
lations. 

The  public  school  is  in  itself  a  g^eat 
socializing  factor;  a  large  school  better 
than  a  small  one;  a  school  better  than 
the  home.  Here  as  elsewhere  one  must 
live  what  one  has  thought,  else  the  think- 
ing loses  its  vitality.  To  live  among 
people,  in  general,  fits  one  for  living 
among  people.  The  class's  influence  is 
more  effective  than  the  didactics  of  the 
teacher.  The  school  educates  by  virtue 
of  its  being  a  school.  The  home  gov- 
erness may  be  scholarly,  clean,  refined 
and  possessed  of  great  personal  force, 
bat  is,  by  the  nature  of  the  conditions, 
handicapped  in  the  effort  to  fit  the  one 
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child  or  the  one  family  of  children  for 
intercourse  with  the  complex  relations 
of  an  involved  social  business  and  insti- 
tutional life  outside  the  family.  The 
class  room,  the  playground,  the  concert 
of  action  and  interest,  the  give  and  take 
of  conflicting  biases,  and  the  inevitable 
manifoldness  of  view,  make  the  public 
school— dangerous  as  it  may  become,  be- 
cause of  its  too  frequent  democratic 
license — ^the  most  efficient  institution 
known  as  a  means  of  socializing  the 
child;  translating  his  narrow  selfishness 
into  the  terms  of  ethical  standards. 

Further  and  more  specifically,  the 
school  that  involves  mutual  adjustments 
is  more  efficient  in  this  humanizing  proc- 
ess than  the  best  of  schools  that  require 
individual  knowing  only  or  regard  indi- 
vidual interests  narrowly.  The  posses- 
sion of  mere  knowledge,  however  com- 
prehensive and  accurate,  does  not  of  it- 
self and  necessarily  confer  social  ef- 
ficiency. Indeed,  men  of  affairs,  are 
often  persons  of  less  learning,  but  of 
much  resourcefulness  and  human  adapt- 
ability. The  traditional  school  too  gen- 
erally lacks  this  training  in  purposed 
mutual  adjustment  of  individual  behav- 
ior to  the  social  environing  conditions. 
Talks  to  and  with  the  young  about  patri- 
otism and  the  flag,  about  charity  and 
conspicuous  instances  of  beautiful  phi- 
lanthropy, and  heroisms  in  war,  sacri- 
fices in  poverty,  the  attractiveness  of  re- 
finement, the  utilities  of  fair  dealing  and 
honesty — generally  end  in  mere  talk. 
That  they  shall  show  any  results  in  their 
own  lives  of  real  love  for  their  home  in- 
stitutions and  the  national  banner,  a  dis- 
position to  be  charitable  where  there  is 
want,  fitness  for  heroisms  in  times  of 
public  danger,  a  readiness  for  such  econo- 
mies and  sacrifices  as  shall  transform 
poverty  into  a  provident  surplus,  the 
winning  gentleness  of  refinement,  and 
faith  in  the  future  returns  of  integrity 
and  industry ;  the  young  must  have  had 
opportunity  to  make  habit  of  expressing 
their  faith  in  the  flag  and  their  country, 
of  being  charitable  to  the  want  that  lies 
nearest  them  among  companions  and 
neighbors,  of  serving  others  rather  than 
themselves  in  times  of  danger  and  dis- 
tress, of  sacrifices  and  provident  savings 
well  within  their  resources,  of  strict  hon- 


esty with  themselves  and  others  when 
there  is  chance  for  dishonesty  and  pre- 
tense. 

The  reader  will  agree  with  me  I  am 
sure  that  the  school  whose  lessons  in  the 
acquiring  of  knowledge  are  supplemented 
by  opportunities  for  the  adjustment  of 
their  behavior,  daily,  to  the  social  inter- 
ests which  they  share  in  their  school,  is  a 
more  effective  discipline  for  an  intelli- 
gent participation  as  adults  in  the  insti- 
tutional and  neighborhood  life  of  their 
time  than  any  school,  however  well  ad- 
ministered, that  looks  to  individual  im- 
provement and  personal  culturing  in  the 
narrow  sense.  It  takes  the  attention  and 
interest  of  one  from  himself  and  his  con- 
cerns, and  is  correspondingly  regenera- 
tive of  motive  and  character. 

There  is  hence  an  enormous  apprecia- 
tion of  work  as  a  means  of  education — 
when  the  end  of  work  is  a  product  of 
conmion  use  or  other's  use.  Adults  may 
live  and  sacrifice  and  suffer  for  others — 
with  purpose,  and  intelligently;  children 
rarely  do  so.  But  to  have  made  some- 
thing, however  simple,  for  a  companion 
or  a  parent  or  for  an  exhibit  and  inspec- 
tion, or  for  the  market — ^best  of  all,  for 
a  companion  or  for  the  class  of  his  fel- 
lows, has  far-reaching  consequences  for 
good  in  a  child's  life  and  fixes  the  social 
habit.  His  interests  are  projected  into  a 
larger  field,  whether  it  be  the  domain 
of  thing  or  person.  The  object  of  his 
living  is  outside  himself  and  life  is  by 
so  much  dignified.  The  man  who  can 
do  things  is  rarely  pessimistic  or  dis- 
heartened. The  future  holds  promises 
and  misanthropy  is  a  whim. 

Contemporary  pedagogy  is  growingly 
appreciative  of  the  wholesomeness  of 
work  as  a  school  means  of  fitting  for 
life — whatever  sets  the  child  to  work  of 
his  own  motion;  work  with  an  interest; 
work  with  hand  and  eye  and  mind ;  work 
with  his  own  purpose  in  view ;  work  that 
fits  means  to  ends.  But  it  must  be  work 
that  is  something  other  than  copying  and 
mere  imitation.  There  must  be  an  in- 
telligent vision  behind  the  work,  of  some- 
thing which  he  wants  to  do.  The  exer- 
cise must  be  one  that  gives  fair  promise 
of  valid  results  of  his  own  planning.  If 
the  product  be  one  that  he  or  others  can 
use,  and  for  which  there  is  a  need,  and 
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that  is  made  of  service  after  its  produc- 
tion, so  much  the  better.  The  value  of 
the  exercise  consists  in  the  reactions  of 
the  promised  outccmie  upon  the  eflFort. 
The  child  is  manufacturing  or  doing — 
playing  or  working  for  a  purpose. 

Whence  comes  the  great  value  of  the 
kindergartens — whose  exercises  are  di- 
rected (in  part)  to  cultivating  a  habit  of 
working  (or  playing)  with  others,  work- 
ing for  others,  deferring,  in  all  common 
matters,  to  others,  regarding  the  inter- 
ests of  others.  The  kindergarten  is  hon- 
ored, not  for  the  information  acquired 
(though  this  is  considerable  and  genetic), 
but  for  the  wholesome  attitudes  of  mind, 
the  altruistic  biases,  the  self-initiative, 
the  alertness  and  openminded  interest,  the 
self-reliance,  the  power  of  varied  expres- 
sion—drawing, folding,  building,  model- 
ing, cutting,  mimicking,  marching,  pos- 
ing, planning,  etc. 

In  the  kindergarten  the  child  learns  re- 
sourcefulness ;  becomes  concessive ; 
works  in  concert,  without  losing  his 
initiative,  finds  concrete  realization  in  his 
own  efforts  of  the  struggles  and  achieve- 
ments of  the  race.  He  makes  things,  and 
lives  over  in  his  daily  behavior  the  con- 
duct of  others,  puts  himself  in  the  place 
of  his  companions,  surrenders  his  caprice 
to  the  good  or  wish  of  the  group— takes 
his  first  formal  lessons  in  real  democ- 
racy. The  kindergarten  is  a  great  social- 
izing and  humanizing  actor  among  all 
purposeful  educational  agencies.  Herein 
also  lies  the  sufficient  reason  for  manual 
training,  learning  through  making  things 
— things  that  are  an  incident  to  the  com- 
munity life. 

What  has  been  said  in  the  preceding 
paragraphs  has  been  introduced  not  for 
their  sake  alone,  but  to  present  the  vari- 
ous meanings  of  the  socializing  process 
as  a  basis  for  interpreting  manual  train- 
ing as  one  of  the  available  instruments 
in  the  social  equipment  of  the  child.  This 
paragraph,  therefore,  can  well  be  brief, 
if  the  introductory  statements  have  been 
rightly  made.  The  whole  problem  of  in- 
dustry is  a  problem  of  social  science.  The 
wise  Hebrew  dictum  dating  from  the 
closing  of  the  Eden  incident,  "In  the 
sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread," 
has,  in  the  strenuous  modem  social  con- 
ditions, come  to  be,  "In  the  toil  of  thy 
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life  shalt  thou  win  a  place  among  thy 
fellows,"  and  so  be  entitled  to  eat.  What- 
ever education  in  any  profitable  degree 
fits  the  individual  to  join  helpfully  and 
certainly  with  his  fellow-outcasts  from 
Eden  (which  means  incasts  of  the  world) 
in  the  economic  struggle,  so  that  he 
may  still  retain  or  augment  his  own 
self-respect,  is  an  education  that  is  de- 
serving of  our  respect. 

Without  in  any  sense,  or  to  any  extent, 
depreciating  by  a   word  my  confidence 
or  the  reader's,  in  the  saving  influences 
of  the  traditional  courses  in  literary  and 
scholastic  studies,  my  conviction  is  strong 
that  for  a  great  majority  of  the  coun- 
try's, and  especially  the  city's  youth,  the 
first  and  most  effective  lessons  in  self- 
helpfulness,  which  means  public  useful- 
nes,  are  to  be  found  in  the  thoughtful 
work  of  the  hands.     Possibly  this  is  the 
real  significance  of  the  Mosaic  account, 
that  as  **man  shall    not  live    by  bread 
alone,"  but  by  every  word  of  the   divine 
commission  that  endows  him  with  human 
(hence  divine)    responsibilities;  "so  by 
the  sweat  of  thy  face,  shalt  thou  learn 
how  honorably  and  modestly  to  use  thy 
bread  in  the  face  of  these  responsibili- 
ties."    Certainly  the  chief  obligations  to 
labor,  under  which  wc  modems  exist,  lie 
outside  ourselves — in  the  needs  of  our 
families,  who  are  ourselves  projected  imto 
the  home,  the  needs  of  our  neighbors  (of 
Good  Samaritan  kin),  and  the  conven- 
tional order  that  is  the  creation  of  mod- 
era  conditions.     The  child  must  not  be 
taught  that  he  does,  but  so  taught  that 
he  will  sustain  this  helpful  relation  to 
his  generation ;  contributing  his  part  to- 
ward   conserving   and    furthering    safe 
economic  and  industrial  relations  with  his 
fellows;  adding  skill  to  his  intelligence, 
and  making  intelligent  his  skill ;  able  and 
disposed,  cheerfully  and  habitually,  to  put 
his  entire  endowment  of  learning,  refine- 
ment, chastened  purposes  and  love  for 
the  good,  the  pure  and  clean,  his  high 
living  and  heart-whole  interest  in  his  fel- 
lows, into  whatever  lowly  or  exalted  labor 
of  his,  behind  the  counter,  on  the  farm, 
at  the  desk,  in  the  shop  or  at  the  ma- 
chine, before  the  bar,  or  at  the  bedside, 
in  the  pulpit  and  upon  every  separate 
task;  that  he  hold  not  his  place  among 
men  by  sufferance  only. 


Whether  it  be  that  skill  is  added  to  in- 
telligence, or  intelligence  is  gained 
through  training  for  skill,  the  exercises 
that  lead  to  skill  are  invaluable.  Four 
out  of  five  of  the  youth  of  our  land  re- 
ceive now  too  little  education  in  the 
schools  to  furnish  any  adequate  founda- 
tion for  expert  work.  Is  it  not  possible 
that  education  through  manual  tasks  may 
furnish  the  coveted  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem; that  boys  and  girls  who  are  to  be 
constituent  members  of  an  autonomous 
society  shall  be  equipped  to  do  some- 
thing— every  one  his  own  separate  ser- 
vice— something  that  he  can  do  well,  and 
that  society,  for  its  welfare,  needs  to 
have  done? 

In  the  manual  training  school  it  is  not 
meant  that  each  shall  be  made  ready  for 
some  one  trade  or  other  employment; 
but  that  each,  through  working  at  typi- 
cal  trades,   employing   common   princi- 


ples, shall  be  made  resourceful  in  the  use 
of  mechanical  forms,  tools  and  machines, 
to  the  end  that  the  manufacturing  and 
designing  habit  shall  be  fixed.  In  this 
sense  the  manual  training  school  has 
great  responsibilities.  Our  people  are  a 
great  manufacturing  and  commercial 
nation.  And  along  with  as  good  a  gen- 
eral education  as  they  can  be  brought  to 
use  or  accept  there  should  be  provided 
this  means  also  of  equipping  the  indif- 
ferent or  indigent  classes  for  more  skil- 
fully, effectively  and  contentedly  doing 
whatever  work  their  station  in  life  and 
the  economic  conditions  impose  upon 
them.  Not  for  their  own  sakes  alone,  or 
for  the  profits  of  thrift  therefore,  but 
as  a  means  of  social  amelioration  and 
public  safety,  some  such  provision  should 
be  made  for  technical,  hand  or  industrial 
training  in  every  system. — Education, 


ENGLISH  COMPOSITION. 

By  Supt.  J.  M.  Grbbnwood, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Some  things  are  accomplished  by  acci- 
dent, but  the  habit  of  easy,  rapid  and  ac- 
curate writing  or  speaking  the  English 
language  is  not  one  of  them.  It  is  a  self- 
evident  fact  that  wide  diflFerences  exist 
among  individuals  as  to  the  natural  abil- 
ity to  acquire  and  to  use  the  art  of  writ- 
ten or  vocal  expression,  just  as  there  are 
variations  in  the  power  to  acquire  other 
kinds  of  knowledge.  So  far  as  instruc- 
tion in  this  department  of  education  is 
concerned,  perhaps  the  unsatisfactory 
results  may  be  ascribed,  in  a  large  meas- 
ure, to  the  indefinite  aims  that  the  ma- 
jority of  teachers  have  in  mind,  in  con- 
ducting pupils  forward  in  this  line  of 
work.  The  usual  method  of  procedure 
has  been  that  of  absorption  of  contamina- 
tion, by  words,  phrases  and  sentences. 
That  is  to  say,  certain  authors  are  read, 
analyzed  and  reduced  to  the  saturation 
point  so  that  unconsciously  the  learner's 
mind  is  filled  with  their  effluvia.    It  is  in- 


ferred that  the  learner  will  live  and 
breathe  this  literary  atmosphere  till  it 
permeates  all  his  word,  sentence  and 
paragraph  brain-cells,  and  all  that  he  has 
to  do  when  he  needs  to  use  this  pent-up 
energy  is  to  turn  the  composition  tap 
and  let  it  flow  out  through  cold  ink  on 
white  paper — or  to  toss  it  out  into  the  air 
to  vibrate  as  a  shiver  around  the  world. 
Close  reflection  will  convince  anyone  that 
this  theory  of  making  a  style  is  largely 
nonsensical,  and  the  chief  effort  of  a 
writer  trained  under  such  a  system  of  tui- 
tion will  be  put  forth  to  counterfeit  his 
natural  style  in  order  to  avoid  detection. 
I  would  not  be  understood  as  condemn- 
ing the  advantages  that  come  to  one  from 
studying  the  classic  authors  of  ancient 
and  modem  times,  or  of  preferring  some 
authors  to  others,  because  such  studies 
are  invaluable  as  revealing  the  structure 
and  logical  development  of  the  human 
mind  when  working  under  the  highest 
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degree  of  intellectual  inspiration,  but 
what  I  contend  for  is  that  the  imitative 
standard  is  not  the  highest,  nor  indeed 
is  it  the  best  for  the  learner.  The  style 
of  each  one  is  his  own,  and  the  sooner 
this  fact  is  recognized  and  acted  upon 
the  better  will  teaching  in  English  be- 
come. Language  should  be  used  as  the 
means  of  interpreting  thought. 

A  second  element  of  weakness  in  this 
direction  is  the  vagueness  of  the  objects 
aimed  at.  If  I  can  succeed  in  making 
my  meaning  clear  on  this  point,  one  ad- 
vanced step  will  have  been  taken. 

Firstly,  in  writing,  there  are  certain 
mechanical  conditions  that  have  to  be 
complied  with,  such  as  the  ability  to  write 
a  clear,  legible  hand;  to  know  how  to 
spell  correctly  all  the  words  used ;  to  use 
capital  letters  prooerlv,  and  to  punctuate 
correctly,  and  to  know  when  a  sentence 
begins  and  ends,  and  where  a  paragraph 
begins  and  closes.  The  learner  cannot 
acquire  and  retain  this  knowledge  with- 
out becoming  familiar  with  grammatical 
forms  and  some  standards  of  accuracy 
and  clearness  in  the  use  of  his  mother 
tongue.  His  habits  of  thought  ought  to 
give  him  some  idea  of  clearness  in  the 
orderly  arrangement  of  his  sentences  into 
paragraphs,  and  why  one  order  in  sen- 
tence arrangement  is  preferable  to  an- 
other. The  arrangements  of  words  into 
sentences  will  reveal  to  him  the  necessity 
for  an  extensive  and  varied  vocabulary. 
All  of  this  presupposes  some  reading  in 
order  to  fix  the  points  in  didactic  instruc- 
tion. 

Secondly,  those  teachers  of  English 
who  have  a  cut  and  dried  scheme,  what- 
ever grade  the  pupils  may  be,  can  never 
reach  the  best  results.  There  should  be 
no  prescribed  form  of  doing  things  ex- 
cept in  the  mechanical  requirements  men- 
tioned. To  follow  models  is  to  violate 
every  instinct  in  nature  by  an  attempt  to 
level  what  no  process,  however  great  the 
pressure,  can  ever  accomplish.  The  aim 
should  be  to  get  each  pupil  to  express 
himself  in  his  own  way  in  the  very 
choicest  language  possible,  and  he  must 
do  the  choosing.  This  should  be  the 
spirit  and  aim  of  all  successful  teaching. 
There  must  be  instilled  into  the  learner's 


mind  the  ambition  to  express  himself  well 
and  in  his  own  way,  but  his  way  should 
be  such  a  one  as  embodies  correctness, 
neatness,  clearness  and  elegance.  For  the 
cultivation  of  exact  expression,  I  know 
of  no  other  species  of  composition  equal 
to  the  written  solutions  of  problems  in 
arithmetic  and  algebra,  ready  to  be  put 
into  print.  This  develops  logical  consec- 
utiveness,  each  step  in  its  proper  place. 
The  same  exactness  of  arrangement  in 
the  treatment  of  other  simple  subjects 
will  give  the  pupil  a  good  idea  of  what  is 
meant  by  logical  unity  in  the  unfolding 
and  compacting  of  a  subject.  This  ap- 
peals at  once  to  the  analytical  faculty, 
and  then  it  gives  scope,  after  the  analy- 
tical faculty  has  done  its  work,  for  the 
imagination  to  embellish  and  adorn  the 
facts  in  accordance  with  the  canons  of 
taste.  Subjects  that  interest  are  gen- 
erally the  best  to  be  assigned  for  compo- 
sition, and  it  may  be  better  not  to  give 
the  same  subject  to  all  the  members  of 
the  same  class.  All  slovenly,  hasty  writ- 
ing in  ward  school  or  high  schools,  just 
to  answer  questions  or  to  take  notes,  can- 
not be  too  strongly  censured.  Such  work 
pulls  down  faster  than  the  best  teachers 
can  build  up. 

Thirdly,  the  idea  that  English  is  not 
to  be  taught  except  by  those  who  are  as- 
signed to  teach  it,  is  a  strange  species 
of  mental  hallucination  that  has  its  expla- 
nation in  a  misconception  of  the  use  and 
nature  of  our  language.  All  instruction 
in  composition  should  tend  in  the  same 
direction,  and  there  should  not  be  any 
"cross-firing." 

No  effort  should  be  made  to  encourage 
learned  writing  in  either  ward  or  high 
school.  The  spontaneous  effort-outburst 
of  each  one's  individuality  is  what  should 
be  aimed  at.  In  due  time  fine  writing 
will  take  care  of  itself.  Let  the  pupil  be 
impressed  with  this  solemn  fact,  that  if 
his  writing  gets  into  print  and  it  is  not 
able  to  stand  the  tests  of  scholarship,  it 
reacts  upon  him.  Then  he  will  most 
likely  work  to  produce  such  writing  as 
will  reflect  credit  upon  himself.  The  final 
rule  upon  which  stress  should  be  placed 
is  that  each  one  does  his  best  every  time 
he  writes. — Education. 
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DO  CHILDREN  KNOW  THE  ALPHABET? 


BY  WILLIAM  WARNER  BISHOP^  POLYTECH- 
NIC  INSTITUTE,   BROOKLYN. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Long  Island 
Library  Club  a  question  was  raised 
which,  it  seems  to  me,  is  of  some  concern 
to  students  of  our  present  educational 
programmes.  The  president  of  the  club 
started  a  most  interesting  discussion  by 
asking  the  assembled  librarians  if  they 
had  discovered  any  general  lack  of  ac- 
quaintance with  the  order  of  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet  among  children.  An  al- 
most unanimous  affirmative  was  given, 
and  a  series  of  anecdotes  was  told  to  il- 
lustrate the  very  general  difficulty  expe- 
rienced, not  alone  in  the  use  of  a  card 
catalogue,  which  is  ever  a  mystery  to 
some  souls,  but  even  in  the  use  of  dic- 
tionaries and  encyclopaedias.  Moreover, 
and  this  is  the  point  which  I  wish  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  teachers,  librariatis 
who  have  for  years  been  dealing  with 
children,  especially  those  in  charge  of 
"children's  rooms,"  affirmed  that  ignor- 
ance of  alphabetical  order  is  more  notice- 
able of  late  than  in  former  years.  Teach- 
ers present  at  the  meeting  joined  in  bear- 
ing testimony  to  the  same  fact.  We  have 
recently  heard  many  and  loud  complaints 
that  college  freshmen  can't  spell;  here 
comes  an  affirmation  from  competent  ob- 
servers that  pupils  in  our  grammar  and 
high  schools  don't  know  their  letters. 

My  own  experience  in  dealing  in  a 
secondary  school  library  with  boys  who 
have  been  well  trained  before  coming  to 
us  confirms  what  was  said  at  the  meet- 
ing. I  find  that  most  of  them  seem  to 
have  little  feeling  for  alphabetical  order. 
While  fully  conscious  of  the  fact  that  to 
master  the  order  of  an  arbitrary  set  of 
symbols  is  a  task  which  even  mature 
minds  sometimes  fail  to  accomplish,  I 
submit  that,  in  view  of  the  immensely 
important  role  played  by  the  alphabet  in 
most  systems  and  schemes  of  arrange- 
ment, it  would  be  well  for  those  who 


supervise  educational  programmes  to  ask 
themselves  whether  they  provide  in  them 
some  place  where  children  are  taught 
thoroughly  their  A  B  C's. 

Every  filing  system,  dictionary,  ency- 
clopaedia, catalogue,  bibliography  and  al- 
most every  sort  of  list  has  as  its  basis 
and  key  the  alphabet.  The  old  method 
of  teaching  the  letters  in  a  purely  unin- 
telligible and  mechanical  fashion,  now 
most  properly  abandoned  in  many  quar- 
ters, at  least  furnished  a  child  with  a  set 
of  order-symbols  which  he  continued  to 
use  for  the  term  of  his  natural  life.  Is 
it  not  wise  to  provide  for  their  mastery 
at  some  early  point  in  the  school  curricu- 
lum as  order-symbols,  and  also  to  find  a 
place  for  practice  in  using  lists  and  books 
whose  order  of  arrangement  is  alphabeti- 
cal ?  I  find  that  the  ordinary  explanation 
given  for  using  a  card  catalogue — "Look 
for  a  card  just  as  you  would  for  a  word 
in  a  dictionary" — fails  to  assist  very 
many  boys  of  fifteen. 

I  would  not  have  it  thought  that  I  am 
referring  to  long-continued  and  syste- 
matic work  in  running  down  entries  or  in 
what  librarians  call  *  alphabeting"  cards. 
Such  work  very  quickly  numbs  the  alpha- 
betic sense  of  all  but  the  most  hardened 
experts.  The  difficulties  to  which  I  am 
calling  attention  have  been  reported  in 
the  case  of  very  simple  and  elementary 
catalogues,  dictionaries  and  large-print 
reference  books.  That  the  difficulties  ex- 
ist cannot  be  doubted,  A  small  amount 
of  forethought  and  effort  should  be  suffi- 
cient to  meet  them,  once  they  are  recog- 
nized. 


BY  FRANK  A.    MANNY,  ETHICAL  CULTURE 
SCHOOLS,   NEW  YORK. 

I  recently  gave  a  test  to  the  children 
of  our  school  from  the  second  grade 
through  the  eighth  on  the  matter  of  abil- 
ity to  write  the  letters  in  alphabetical  or- 
der.    As  they  have  all  been  taught  to 
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read  by  practically  the  same  method,  it  is 
a  fair  test,  and  represents  a  period  of 
seven  years,  from  the  first  year  after 
learning  to  read  until  they  are  almost 
ready  for  the  high  school. 

There  is  a  steady  development  from 
year  to  year.  We  made  no  trial  in  the 
first  grade,  as  there  the  children  practi- 
cally pay  no  attention  to  letters  as  such. 
In  the  second  grade  they  begin  to  differ- 
entiate, but  even  in  this  grade  their  spell- 
ing, etc.,  is  rather  of  words  as  wholes, 
although  considerable  anal)rtical  work  is 
done.    In  this  grade  some  of  the  children 


took  as  long  as  nine  minutes  to  write  the 
alphabet,  while  one  did  it  as  quickly  as 
one-half  a  minute.  The  quickest  time 
made  by  any  pupil  was  one-quarter  of  a 
minute,  and  the  quickest  average  time 
for  a  class  was  in  the  eighth  grade — on 
second  trial  they  averaged  three-quarters 
of  a  minute. 

I  think  that  everyone  will  agree  that 
this  does  not  indicate  that  modem  meth- 
ods of  teaching  reading  necessarily  pre- 
vent students  from  mastery  over  this  very 
important  tool  for  reference. — Educa- 
tional Review. 


ACT  THE  TRUTH. 

By  Dr.  A.  S.  Drapbr, 
Uniyeraitj  of  Illinois. 


Act  the  truth.  Do  not  pretend  to  know 
things  you  do  not  know.  Do  not  insist 
upon  things  about  which  you  are  uncer- 
tain. Even  a  child  does  not  expect  a 
teacher  to  be  the  embodiment  of  all  wis- 
dom. If  she  claims  it,  he  knows  she  is 
masquerading ;  if  she  admits  a  doubt,  he 
knows  she  is  acting  truly;  he  sees  that 
he  and  his  teacher  have  something  in 
common;  she  has  a  stronger  hold  upon 
him. 

I  know  a  boy  who  handed  up  his  writ-* 
ten  spelling  lesson  for  correction.  The 
teacher  marked  a  word  as  incorrect, 
which  he  thought  was  spelled  correctly. 
He  gathered  up  his  courage  and  told  her 
she  had  made  a  mistake.  She  brushed 
him  aside  with  an  indignant  remark, 
about  doubting  her  inability  to  spell.  In 
ten  minutes  he  saw  her  in  profound  com- 
munion with  the  dictionary.  He  gained 
confidence.  She  said  nothing,  but  seemed 
dejected.  He  put  his  pages  in  his  pocket 
and  went  home,  and  studied  his  diction- 
ary. He  had  spelled  the  word  correctly.. 
She  had  lost  his  good  opinion  forever. 
It  was  a  serious  loss,  but  who  shall  say 
she  did  not  pay  the  proper  penalty  for 
her  act?  She  had  made  a  mistake.  It 
was  not  serious  at  the  outset.     It  was  a 


comparatively  small  matter  that  she  had 
an  erroneous  impression  about  the  spell- 
ing of  a  word.  But  persistence  after 
she  knew  better  was  acting  an  untruth. 
It  was  utterly  inexcusable.  It  was  im- 
politic, too.  Supposing  she  had  given 
him  only  what  was  his  due  and  said, 
"My  boy,  I  was  hasty  and  wrong  about 
that;  you  were  right;  I  will  have  to  be 
more  careful  next  time."  He  would 
have  been  exultant,  but  that  would  not 
have  humiliated  her.  She  would  have 
gained  his  respect  and  friendship  as  well. 
In  another  case  the  teacher  told  Mary, 
a  young  miss  among  her  pupils,  that 
Martha,  her  intimate  friend,  was  head- 
strong and  flighty  and  not  doing  well, 
and  asked  her  to  exert  her  influence  over 
her  and  help  her  reclaim  the  wayward 
sister.  The  teacher  told  Martha  the  same 
things  about  Mary  and  exacted  her  help 
to  recover  the  other  sinner  from  destruc- 
tion. Neither  of  the  girls  was  in  dan- 
ger. The  teacher  did  not  think  they 
were.  She  probably  meant  well  enough. 
She  meant  to  profit  each  girl  by  getting 
her  interested  in  helping  the  other.  But 
she  did  not  think  far  enough  or  as  truly 
as  she  might.  The  girls  compared  notes. 
They  discovered  there  was  an  element  of 
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deception  about  the  matter  and  the  result 
was  not  particularly  helpful  to  the 
teacher. 

There  is  a  mathematical  accuracy 
about  the  truth.  It  always  fits  together. 
There  is  no  safe  compromise  ground.  The 
danger  signal  is  on  the  border  line.  Truth 


or  untruth  may  be  acted  as  well  as 
spoken.  It  is  not  necessary  at  all  times 
to  tell  all  that  is  true.  But  whatever 
is  said  and  whatever  is  done  in  the 
schools  is  to  be  open  and  straightfor- 
ward, wholly  and  within  the  bounds  of 
truth. — Journal  of  Education. 


WORK  AND  PLAY. 


By  Aucb  H.  Putnam. 


Children  have  to  make  an  effort,  a 
more  or  less  conscious  one,  even  to  play. 
Nothing  in  this  world  can  be  had  for 
nothing.  The  way  a  child  reacts  to  the 
rhythms  of  work  and  play  in  his  garden 
of  life  makes  one  thinik  of  the  story  of 
creation.  The  heavens  and  the  earth  were 
created — all  spiritual  and  natural  possi- 
bilities are  present,  but  the  earth,  the 
natural  side  of  these,  is  at  first  fomtless 
and  empty.  The  child  is  in  darkness  as 
to  any  truth  of  nature  or  spirit.  Then 
the  waters  are  moved,  arid  from  above 
and  beyond  self  a  voice  speaks  and  light 
appears.  Day  and  night  are  bom, 
rhythms  and  alternations  in  the  feelings 
and  thoughts  appear  and  seem  to  disap- 
pear, yet  the  light  is  not  taken  out  of  the 
firmament,  and  the  child  feels  that  he 
can  see  his  way.  Through  the  process 
of  perception  and  apperception  more 
truths  are  seen,  and  like  stars  the  sciences 
embody  these  and  the  children  see  the 
germs  of  them.  Animals  which  have  al- 
ways been  symbols  of  affection,  be  they 
gentle  or  fierce,  are  created;  herbs  and 
fruits,  the  natural  and  kindly  thoughts 
and  deeds,  grow  in  this  garden,  and  man, 
even  the  baby  man,  is  set  to  keep  it.  In 
his  work  and  in  his  play  he  finds  the  tree 


of  good  and  evil.  He  eats  the  fruit  of  it 
and  must  needs  be  allowed  to  make  his 
first  garments,  his  first  appropriation  of 
these  knowledges  of  fig-leaves. 

Ever)rthing  in  an  intelligent  course  of 
study,  from  the  nursery  and  kindergar- 
ten to  the  university,  has  reference  to  this 
gardening  process,  and  if  we  are  to  con- 
sider this  in  the  light  of  the  kindergarten 
we  cannot  overlook  Froebel's  point  of 
view: 

1.  That  the  means  for  attaining  the 
end  for  which  man  is  created  are  inher- 
ent in  the  constitution  of  man,  as  God 
made  him.  That  is  why  there  is  work 
and  play. 

2.  That  he  is  related  to  a  spiritual 
as  well  as  to  a  natural  world,  and  that 
these  are  worlds  of  cause  and  effect. 

3.  That  there  is  an  inflowing  Divine 
life  into  human  life,  and  only  through 
this  does  man  live. 

4.  That  through  impression  and  ex- 
pression the  human  being  comes  to  an 
awareness  of  these  truths. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  whole  of  the 
scheme  of  education  could  be  summed  up 
in  these  principles,  and  the  right  balance 
of  work  and  play  demonstrates  them. — 
American  Primary  Teacher, 
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BOOK  REVIEWS. 

Any  volume  noticed  will  be  sent  prepaid,  upon  receipt  of  the  price,  by  A.  W.  Mumford, 

203  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 


THE  AMERICAN  FEDERAL  STATE. 

"The  American  Federal  State"  is  an  excel- 
lent book  for  the  teacher's  desk.  We  do  not 
know  where  the  teacher  of  American  history  or 
civil  government  can  find  a  better  book  for  ref- 
erence. What  a  waste  of  pupil's  time  and  what 
a  poor  preparation  for  citizenship  comes  from 
teaching  civics  from  a  book  which  gives  a  mere 
outline  of  our  constitution,  which,  as  Mr.  Brice 
says,  can  be  read  in  twenty-three  minutes  and 
which  gives  no  idea  of  what  our  government 
is  or  does.  For  as  Woodrow  Wilson  says: 
"The  constitution  in  operation  is  manifestly  a 
very  different  thing  from  the  constitution  of 
the  books."  Or,  as  Bagehot  puts  it :  "An  ob- 
server who  looks  at  the  living  reality  will  won- 
der at  the  contrast  to  the  paper  description. 
He  will  see  in  the  life  much  that  is  not  in  the 
books*  and  he  will  find  in  the  rough  practice 
many  refinements  of  the  literary  theory."  The 
really  vital  things  to  know  are  not  how  old  a 
man  must  be  to  be  President  or  Senator.  The 
candidates  will  take  care  of  that.  But  what 
the  American  needs  to  know  is  our  political 
parties  and  their  practices,  our  system  of  com- 
mittee legislation,  the  power  and  duties  of  an 
educated  man  or  woman  in  a  municipality,  the 
problems  connected  with  our  system  of  taxa- 
tion, etc.  This  information  was  not  before 
gathered  together  in  a  book  suitable  for  a  text- 
book, and  perhaps  "The  American  Federal 
State"  is  rather  large  for  our  common  schools, 
yet  the  teacher  should  read  the  book  and  give 
her  class  the  benefit  of  it.  The  book  should 
find  a  place  in  the  school  library  and  the  pupils 
should  be  referred  to  it  often. 

Each  chapter  is  preceded  by  a  valuable  list  of 
references  and  on  the  margins  of  the  pages  ref- 
erence is  given  to  the  exact  page  of  works  that 
treat  of  the  same  topics.  Eiach  chapter  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  very  suggestive  list  of  questions,  all 
of  which  make  the  book  valuable  for  the 
teacher. 

We  have  but  one  criticism  to  make  against 
the  book.  We  feel  that  we  would  read  it  with 
greater  assurance  and  some  slight  errors  would 
have  been  corrected  had  Mr.  Ashley  been  in 
close  contact  with  some  member  of  our  present 
congress  and  some  active  workers  in  the  field 
of  municipal  and  social  reform.  We  do  not 
know  which  is  Mr.  Ashley's  State  nor  how  the 
politicians  in  his  State  work  with  the  educat- 
ors, but  we  do  know  that  a  half  day  spent  with 
Senator  Dolliver  while  he  was  at  our  house 


last  summer  gave  us  more  information  on  how 
things  are  done  at  our  national  capital  than  we 
could  get  from  reading  a  book.  We  do  not 
make  enough  use  of  our  politicians  for  educa- 
tional purposes.  There  is  too  much  theory  in 
our  schools  and  too  many  unknown  or  little 
understood  practices  in  politics.  How  shall  we 
bring  the  two  together?  Mr.  Ashley's  book 
will  help.  But  let  us  have  more  by  men  who 
are  educators,  who  are  active  politicians  and 
who  have  the  skill  and  practice  to  organize 
their  information  into  as  artistic  and  book- 
like form  as  has  Mr.  Ashley.  ($2.  Macmillan 
&  Co.,  New  York.)  A.  D.  Cromwell. 


THE  SOCIAL  SPIRIT  IN  AMERICA  AND 
THE  AMERICAN  FEDERAL  STATE. 

If  education  or  rather  schooling  may  be  de- 
fined as  character  building  for  citizenship,  then 
it  becomes  very  necessary  for  the  teacher  to 
know  what  kind  of  character  is  most  to  be 
desired  among  us  and  what  kind  of  knowledge 
makes  most  for  good  citizenship  in  our  govern- 
ment. 

"The  Social  Spirit  in  America,"  which  is  now 
just  entering  upon  its  second  edition — the  for- 
mer edition  was  published  by  Flood  &  Vincent 
for  the  Chautauqua  Reading  Course—is  one  of 
those  works  which  properly  belong  to  the  field 
of  social  reform.  It  is  a  pity  that  people, 
teachers  especially,  do  not  make  any  distinction 
between  sociology  and  social  reform.  Sociol- 
ogy is  a  science  and  as  such  can  only  gather 
and  classify  knowledge.  Sociology  advocates 
nothing.  But  social  reform  is  an  art  and  as 
such  aims  to  tell  us  what  to  do  to  live  in 
greater  peace  and  harmony  with  our  fellow 
men. 

It  happens  that  in  the  field  of  social  reform 
many  well  meaning  individuals  of  limited 
vision  and  narrow  experience  advocate  things 
which  if  put  into  practice  can  result  only  in 
injury  to  society.  Man  is  the  most  complex  of 
complex  animals,  and  his  social  life  is  his  most 
complex  life.  Ignorance  in  prescribing  for 
social  remedies  works  injury  just  as  sure  as  in 
medicine  or  pharmacy.  How  necessary  then 
that  the  writer  in  the  field  of  social  reform  be 
a  man  or  woman  of  deep  thought  and  wide 
culture!  This  Dr.  Henderson,  the  author  of 
"The  Social  Spirit  in  America,"  certainly  is, 
as  can  be  proven  by  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
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great  German  universities  gave  him  last  sum- 
mer a  high  degree  for  his  work  in  this  field. 

"The  Social  Spirit  in  America"  is  packed  full 
of  sound  practical  suggestions.  The  chapters 
on  Home  Making  as  a  Social  Art,  Friendly 
Circles  of  Woman  Wage  Workers,  Better 
Houses  for  the  Poor,  Public  Health,  the  Social 
Spirit  in  the  State  Schools,  etc.,  are  filled  with 
suggestions  for  the  educator  who  can  see  be- 
yond a  book  to  the  life  that  he  is  trying  to 
prepare  children  to  live. 

If  the  difference  between  the  educated  and 
the  uneducated  is  largely  a  matter  of  wants, 
then  how  helpful  such  sentences  as : 

"Even  in  our  enlightened  times  we  know  of 
fine  barbarians  lingering  late  in  civilized  sur- 
roundings, who  expend  their  income  on  ostrich 
feathers  while  they  shiver  without  proper  un- 
derwear." 

"If  children  are  poorly  fed  and  scantily 
clothed  in  winter  or  set  to  exhausting  labor  too 
early,  or  if  the  house  is  unhealthy,  if  cleanli- 
ness is  a  lost  art,  if  food  gives  dyspepsia  in- 
stead of  strength,  if  fuel  fails  when  frost  bites 
— ^then  society  finds  upon  its  hands  a  heavier 
tax  for  cripples,  insane,  feeble-minded  and 
paupers." 

"He  indeed  who  governs  well  leads  the  blind, 
but  he  that  teaches  gives  him  eyes.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
The  primary  teacher  is  merely  the  mother's 
assistant." 

We  might  go  on  multiplying  quotations  in- 
definitely, but  we  will  leave  the  book  with  the 
remark  that  for  the  educator  who  believes  that 
teaching  a  public  school  is  more  than  hearing 
classes,  this  is  a  thoroughly  good  book.  ($1.50. 
Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.,  Chicago.) 

A.  D.  Cromwell. 


A  MANUAL  OF  CIVICS. 

Though  Mr.  C.  W.  Bardeen  has  written 
this  book  primarily  for  use  in  the  schools  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  it  will  be  found  a 
valuable  adjunct  in  the  school  work  of  other 
States.  It  contains  a  fund  of  information 
regarding  the  history  and  the  philosophy  of 
civics.  A  valuable  feature  of  this  work  is 
the  fact  that  the  author  recognizes  the  value 
of  historical  treatment  in  the  study  of  civics. 
He  says:  "It  presents  frequent  opportunities 
for  comparison,  always  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tive phases  of  teaching,  and  suggests  frequent 
contrast  of  our  condition  with  that  of  our 
forefathers,  which  leads  to  an  appreciation  of 
our  privileges,  and  a  sense  of  our  duties.  So 
closely  related  is  civics  with  history  and  with 
political  economy  that  it  is  often  difficult  to 
know   when   to    draw   the   line   in   teaching." 

This  book  is  replete  with  cross-references, 
and  the  headlines  indicate  the  topics  treated 
on  each  page.  Mr.  Bardeen  believes  in  our 
national  government  and  in  the  laws  of  New 
York.  In  the  preparation  of  this  text  it  was 
his  aim  to  teach  the  young  to  believe  in  them 
and  to  make  the  youthful  mind  politically  in- 
telligent. ($1.  C.  W.  Bardeen,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.) 


BRADISH'S  STORIES  OF  COUNTRY 

UFE. 

This  book,  by  Sarah  Powers  B radish,  is  one 
of  the  latest  additions  to  the  well-known  series 
of  Eclectic  School  Readings,  and  the  stones 
are  suitable  for  reading  in  the  fourth  or  fifth 
years.  It  presents  in  easy  and  interesting  man- 
ner the  yearly  round  of  country  life  on  a  farm, 
with  especial  reference  to  the  history  of  wheat 
from  its  planting  to  its  grinding  into  fiour  at 
one  of  the  great  modern  mills.  Into  this  gen- 
eral framework  are  interwoven  true  narratives 
of  horses  and  dogs,  birds  and  little  wild  ani- 
mals, describing  traits  that  may  be  watched  and 
verified  by  any  observant  child.  To  lend  va- 
riety to  the  themes  and  to  give  a  broader  view 
of  industrial  life  among  the  farm  stories  are 
scattered  others  relating  to  lumbering,  coal  and 
iron  mining  and  the  industries  to  which  they 
give  rise.  The  book  is  attractively  illustrated 
and  cannot  fail  to  awaken  interest  in  life  in 
the  country  and  to  give  the  pupil  a  new  and 
better  knowledge  of  its  varied  activities.  (40 
cents.  American  Book  Company,  New  York 
and  Chicago.) 


LEAVITT'S  OUTLINE  OF  BOTANY. 

This  work  was  prepared  at  the  request  of 
the  Botanical  Department  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity by  Robert  Greenleaf  Leavitt  of  the  Ames 
Botanical  Laboratory  .  It  was  prepared  to  meet 
a  specific  demand,  and  combines,  with  great 
simplicity  and  definiteness  in  presentation,  a 
careful  selection  and  a  judicious  arrangement 
of  matter.  It  offers :  i.  A  series  of  laboratory 
exercises  in  the  morphology  and  physiology  of 
phanerogams.  2.  Directions  for  a  practical 
stljdy  of  typical  cryptograms,  representing  the 
chief  groups  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest. 
3.  A  substantial  body  of  information  regarding 
the  forms,  activities  and  relationships  of  plants 
and  supplementing  the  laboratory  studies. 

The  laboratory  work  is*  so  chosen  that  it  is 
adapted  both  to  schools  possessing  extensive 
equipments  and  to  those  with  only  limited  ap- 
paratus. The  order  of  arrangement  follows  in 
the  main  that  of  Gray,  the  standard,  and  while 
morphology  and  physiology  are  fully  treated, 
special  attention  is  paid  to  ecology,  to  the 
relations  of  the  plant  with  its  environment 
There  are  nearly  four  hundred  carefully  drawn 
illustrations  in  the  book.  The  appendix  con- 
tains full  descriptions  of  the  necessary  labora- 
tory materials,  with  directions  for  their  use, 
as  well  as  suggestions  for  helpful  exercises, 
addressed  primarily  to  the  teacher,  and  indicat- 
ing the  most  effective  pedagogical  methods. 
On  the  whole,  the  work  is  a  noteworthy  addi- 
tion to  botanical  text-books,  as  it  presents  the 
latest  advances  for  practical  use  in  an  ele- 
mentary course.  ($1.  American  Book  Com- 
pany, New  York  and  Chicago.) 
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NORTHERN  EUROPE. 

This  volume  is  composed  of  descriptions  and 
stories  which  portray  interesting  aspects  of  the 
following  subjects:  The  Foroe  Islands,  Life 
in  Norway,  Scenes  in  Holland  and  Bel- 
gium, Studies  of  French  Life,  Life  in  the 
Alps  and  A  Journey  Down  the  Moselle.  (25 
cents.  Ginn  and  Company,  Boston  and  Chi- 
cago. 


STOKES'  TEN  COMMON  TREES. 

This  is  the  latest  addition  to  the  well-known 
series  of  Eclectic  School  Readings.  In  the 
form  of  interesting  stories  it  presents  a  series 
of  simple  nature  lessons  dealing  with  ten  of 
the  trees  most  familiar  to  children.  These  les- 
sons describe  the  life  of  the  tree  and  its  rela- 
tions with  the  soil,  moisture,  winds  and  insects. 
The  topics  are  so  arranged  that  the  teacher  can 
readily  accompany  each  lesson  with  actual  na- 


ture work.  The  book  is  illustrated  by  carefully 
made  and  accurate  drawings  and  contains  a 
list  of  articles,  in  both  prose  and  poetry,  refer- 
ring to  the  tree  families  described,  and  suitable 
for  reading  and  recitation.  (40  cents.  Ameri- 
can Book  Company,  New  York  and  Chicago.) 


THE  WIDE  WORLD. 

"The  Wide  World"  gives  a  brief,  compre- 
hensive survey  of  child  life  in  Japan,  Egypt, 
Holland,  France,  Switzerland,  Sweden,  ^utb 
America,  and  Alaska.  Among  the  interesting 
sketches  are  Barbarian  Babies,  Dining  with 
a  Mandarin,  Some  Little  Egyptians,  A 
Visit  to  Sweden,  An  Eskimo  Breakfast 
It  is  attractive  in  binding,  convenient  in  size, 
and  low  in  price.  The  work  is  particularly 
adapted  for  reading  in  the  six  and  seventh 
grades.  (25  cents.  Ginn  and  Company,  Bos- 
ton and  Chicago. 


Educational  Articles  in  the  April  Magazines* 

*'  Indian  Children  at  School,"  Anne  O'Hogan Ainslee^s  Magazine 

'*  Pan-American  Diplomacy,"  John  W.  Foster AUanHc  Monthly 

*'  Out  State  University/'  An  Athenian AtlanHe  Monthly 

**  The  Planting  of  School  Grounds,"  Sarah  Hantington  Hooker Country  Life 

"  Fifty  Years  of  Synthetical  Chemistry,"  Carl  Snyder Harper's  Magazine 

'*  The  Relation  of  Animals  and  Plants,"  N.  8.  Shaler Harper's  Magazine 

<•  The  Problem  of  the  Universe,"  Prof.  Simon  Newcomb International  Monthly 

'*  Contemporary  French  Philosophy,''  Alfred  Fouillee International  Monthly 

•«  The  Story  of  the  States — Montana,''  Earl  Mayo Pearson* s  Magazine 

*'  Some  Noteworthy  Scholars,*'  Daniel  C.  Oilman Scridnet*s  Magazine 

'*  The  Making  of  an  Orator,"  Charles  W.  Emerson Success 

'*  The  Japanese  University  for  Woman,"  Ernest  W.  Clement The  Chautauquan 

'*  Formative  Incidents  in  American  Diplomacy,"  Ekiwin  Erie  Sparks. « . .  The  Chautauquan 

*'  The  Influence  of  Victor  Hugo,"  Edmund  Grosse Tlie  Cosmopolitan 

*«  Canton  the  Home  of  Li-Hung-Chang,"  W.  O.  Irwin The  Era 

"  The  Disintegration  and  Reconstruction  of  the  Curriculum,"  Prof.  O.  T.  I^dd 

The  Forum 

"  Our  Chaotic  Education,"  Prof.  Paul  H.  Hanus The  Forum 

*'  Seeing  Things  Outdoors,"  Prof.  8.  C.  Schmucker The  Ladies*  Home  Journal 

"  Trend  of  University  and  College  Education  in  the  United  States."  Dr.   W.  R. 

Harper The  North  American  Review 

"  Russian  Schools  and  the  Holy  Synod,"  Prince  P.  Kropotkin.  The  North  American  Review 
**  Reflections  on  the  State  of  Cuba,"  Right  Hon.  James  Bryce.  The  North  American  Review 
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Gold  Medal  Paris  Exposition.        Highest  Award  Pan-Auerican  Exposition. 


TnEFEMnaURK 


lit  tHT  Hci  z\:z 


i'fju'jsl^liLM 


120  hr  11.00. 
Send  35  cent!  for  35  April  picture*.  iaclti<Hiig 
P»nl  Reraro  Froebol 

Old  North  Cbnrcta     Staakupeare 
UInnt«  Man  Treei  (for  Arbor  Daj) 

Tk«  oa»«*flt  pictnni  »r.  5  to  MjmM  ibli  ilu.  or  •eaA  25  centt  lor  25  Art  Picture!, 

or  send  2S  cents  for  13  Picture*  in  Colon;  Birda,  Animala,  etc.    The  Bird  I^c'»«f"  »" 
oipeclally  valuable  for  Springr  Stud j.    Thej  coat  onlj  two  CMU  eacn 
in  lota  of  13  or  more,  and  we  have  over  four 
hundred  anbjecta. 
Mention  thia  paper  and  aend  two-cent  atamp  for  catalogue  and  aample  of  Picture*  in 
color*  and  two  aamplea  of  the  Perry  Picture*. 
Be  aure  to  aee  the  new  Boaton  Edition. 

Address, 

THE  PERRY  PICTURES  COMPANY 

Box  18,       MALDIN,  MASS. 


Teachers-  Souvenirs! 


sctlT*  t«*chan  for 


OVBR    lOO     DB6ICNS. 

Bpwart.    A  compliits  Hob  of  closlHf  »ad  bolldarsBppllea.    BBofl  «dar«««o(  4 
latila  lamplai  TRES.         Tha  H.  Q.  Phillip*  lahMl  SnpplTllsus*.  Wllllim»art.  P*. 


Of  Birds  of  Lakeside  and  Prairie 

By  EDWARD  B.  CLARK. 

150  pages  6xS;  sixteen  illustrations  in  color.     Price  {i. 

Tbis  book  is  a  most  interesting  running  commentary  on  birds  and  bird  life 
as  the  author  has  known  them  in  country  and  city.  It  is  certainly  a  most  valu- 
able source  of  information  to  the  school  that  takes  an  interest  in  observing 
bird  life.  The  illustrations  are  Mumford's  excellent  reproductions  in  the  natural 
colors  of  birds. — School  and  Home  Educator,  March,  igos. 

I  have  stopped  teaching,  but  think  I  cannot  get  along  without  your  delight- 
ful  magazine,  Birds  and  Nature.  Mrs.  Edward  Beddoe. 

Sioux  Falls,  S.D.,  March  20,  1902. 

A.  m.  mUmpOt^D,  Publisher, 

203  CQiehigan  Ave.,  Chieago. 


JEAN  MITCHELL'S  SCHOOL 

BY  ANGELINA  WI^AY 

Supt.  L.  H.Jones,  of  the  ClevelancU  O.,  public  schools,  writes: 

**  I  have  read  and  re-read  Jean  Mitchell's  School.  The  book  is  a 
worthy  contribution  to  the  school  thought  and  practice  of  our  time. 
It  is  concrete  pedagogy  with  life  in  it.  I  wish  all  the  teachers  in  the 
country,  from  the  first  primary  grade  to  the  presidents  of  the  great 
universities,  might  read  it  and  have  its  kindly,  helpful  spirit  breathed 
into  them. 

JBAN  MITCHELL'S  SCHOOL  is  superior  beyond  all  comparison  as  a  story  of  the  School. 
Miss  Wray  has  given  us  in  Jean  Mitchell,  the  teacher  pure  and  simple  in  the  midst  of  her 
wonderful  work.  The  drama  here  unfolded  is  that  belonging  to  this  fundamental  institution— 
the  school.  The  teacher  is  a  real  heroine,  winning,  one  bv  one,  the  lawless  and  the  churlish 
among  her  pupils  to  a  spirit  of  loving  obedience  and  mutual  regard  and  good  fellowship. 

This  volume  of  344  pages  shows  the  growth  of  the  «*  Ideal  School"  from  month  to  month 
throughout  the  year.  It  is  beantifally  lilastrated  with  drawings  from  nature  studies 
appropriate  to  each  month  of  the  school  vear,  and  with  half-tone  pictures  of  the  dramatic 
cenes.    Elegantly  bound  in  cloth.    Price,  ^1.25  a  year. 

Ask  for  our  catalogues  of  Books  for  Children  for 
Supplementary  Reading  and  of  Books  for  Teachers. 

SCHOOL  AND  HOflB  EDUCATION,  Geo.  P.  Brown,  Editor,  is  the  foremost  journal  of 
the  country  for  the  thinking  teacher.    I1.25. 


ADDRBSS 


The  Public  School  Publishing  Company 

BLOOMINOTONt  ILLINOIS 


Arc  you  looking  for 
a  better  Arithmetic? 


Wc  would  like  to  tdl  you 
about  the  newest  and  the  best. 


B*  F*  Johnson  Publishing  Co. 

Richmond^  Va» 
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$1500  GDiiraDteiiil  Tearlg 

To  high  daas  man  or  woman,  with  chance  for 
promotion  and  advanced  salary,  to  have 
charge  small  office  at  home  or  in  home  town, 
to  attend  to  correspondence,  advertising  and 
other  work.  Business  of  highest  order  and 
backed  by  solid  men  financially  and  politi- 
cally. A  great  opportunity  for  the  right  per- 
son. Enclose  self-addressed  stamped  envelope 
for  fnll  particulars  to  WALTER  B.  REDMAN, 
GENERAL  SUPERINTENDENT,  Corcoran 
Building,  Opposite  United  States  Treasury, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

^^ild  Birds 
City  Parks 

By  Herbert  Eugene  Walter,  and 
Alice  Hall  Walter,  Chicago,  1902. 
Pocket  Eklition,  pp.  48,  paper, 
with  Chart  Showing  Migration 
of  Birds.    Price,  20  cents. 

Every  Chicagoan  who  is  interested  in 
birds  and  visits  our  parks  should  have  a 
copy  of  thisxhandy  little  book.  Professor 
Walter  conceived  the  importance  of  the 
work  while  teaching  nature  in  the  North  Divi- 
sion High  School  of  Chicago.  The  authors 
state  that  ''The  object  of  this  little  boojc  is 
to  furnish  those  who  may  be  interested  in 
making  the  acquaintance  of  wild  birds,  with 
a  simple  letter  of  introduction  to  one  hundred 
birds  which  may  be  seen  in  and  around  Chi- 
cago.'* Complete  descriptions  are  not  given. 
The  essential  and  striking  characteristics 
that  are  readily  noticed  are  mentioned. 
Following  the  notes  on  each  bird  the  read- 
er's attention  is  called  to  the  birds  for  which 
it  might  be  mistaken.  A  table  showing  the 
approximate  time  of  arrival  in  the  migra- 
tion of  the  birds  is  appended. 

Fully  three-fourths  of  the  birds  mentioned 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  have  been  illus- 
trated in  colors  in  Birds  and  Naturb.  A 
portfolio  of  these  pictures  would  form  a  val- 
uable adjunct  for  the  readers  of  this  little 
Chicago  book. 


ABC  BOOK  OF  BIRDS 

—  BY  — 

NARY  CATHERINE  JUDD. 

With  Nonsense  Rhymes  for  the  Little  Ones 
and  Prosy  3ense  for  Older  Ones.    $i. 

''Resplendent  in  bright  red  binding,  and 
with  two  beautifully  executed  bird  portraits 
in  natural  colors  on  the  outside  covers,  this 
bird  book  is  of  exceptional  attractiveness  and 
worth.  The  pages  measure  almost  eight  by 
eleven  inches.  Twenty-six  superbly  printed 
color  half-tones  of  bird  life  are  accompanied 
each  by  two  pages  of  reading  matter— one 
a  very  clever  jingle,  the  other  a  compact 
prose  statement  of  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive information  about  the  bird,  his  habit, 
and  his  haunts.  Mothers,  teachers  and 
young  folks  will  all  find  choice  material 
htTe.**Sunday-School  Times. 


A.  W.  MUMFORD,  Publisher, 

203  Michigan  Avenue,  CHICAGO. 

BIRDS  Ot  SONG 


01 


and  STORY 


$\ 


203  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO. 


Birds  of  Song  and  Story.  By  Elizabeth 
and  Joseph  Grinnell.  The  authors  are  well 
known  lovers  of  birds  and  have  written 
much  of  interest  about  bird  life,  giving 
their  own  observations.  They  have  care- 
fully studied  the  haunts  of  their  feathered 
friends  and  are  acquainted  with  the  folklore 
and  legends  relating  to  birds.  The  birds 
who  receive  special  attention  in  this  book 
are  the  robin,  mocking  bird,  cat  bird,  hermit 
thrush,  grost>eak,  oriole,  canary,  sparrow, 
yellow  bird,  bluebird,  tanager,  meadow-lark, 
skylark  and  bobolink.  Besides  interesting 
chapters  on  these  birds,  the  authors  describe 
the  female  birds  at  meeting  time  and  relate 
some  legends,  one  of  them  giving  the  origin 
of  the  birds.  Teachers  will  find  ''Birds  of 
Song  and  Story"  a  desirable  book  to  read  to 
their  pupils.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  in- 
formation about  the  habits  of  birds  con- 
tained in  the  volume. — (/tica  Press. 

OF  BIRDS  AND  NATURE  BOOKS. 

All  these  pictures  are  remarkably  fine  and 
accurate  in  color  as  well  as  in  outline,  not  for 
a  moment  to  t>e  compared  with  the  pictures 
often  put  into  children's  books  for  the  sake 
of  the  color.  C.  W.  BARDEEN. 
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$torie$  and  Cegeii(l$  for  Voung  Peopk 

By  JUDGE  J.  W.  DONOVAN. 


H  Beaniirm  Book 


With  nearly  two  hundred  pages,  made  up  of  a  score  and 
more  of  apt  illustrations,  pithy  CT0RIE5  and  rare 
LEGENDS  from  the  GREEK,  LATIN,  GERTIAN,  ENGLISH  and  SPANISH— each 
with  its  lesson  clearly  defined— legends  reduced  and  adapted  to  TEACHERS,  SCHOOLS 
and  the  HOME,  by  a  writer  of  large  teaching  and  lecture  experience.  IT  OPENS  A 
DOOR  TO  A  NEW  WORLD.  It  is  a  BOON  to  TEACHERS  and  is  prepared  with 
great  care  and  made  exceedingly  fascinating  to  BOYS  and  GIRLS  just  dreaming  how 
they  may  get  on  in  life.  It  is  worth  ten  times  its  cost  to  any  family  with  growing 
chUdren.  IT  MAY  LEAD  THEM  TO  ATTAIN  THEIR  AMBITION*  It  has  passed 
the  critical  approval  of  COLLEGE  and  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHERS  in  NEW  YORK* 
WASHINGTON  and  CHICAGO.  ITIS  A  WORK  OP  ART. 
Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  twenty-five  two-cent  stamps. 


Cypical  forest  Crees  in  Pbotogratmre  9x12. 

Tint  $<rtei 

^r^^^'Ww     ^%*  B^^. 

CMrd  %aki. 

1. 

BbickOdc 

1.    Red  Oak. 

1.    White  Oak. 

White  Ploe. 

J.    Silver  Leaf  Poplar. 

a.    Bhick  WalBtit 

American  Elm. 

3*    Hickory. 

3.    Horae  Chestnut. 

Lombardy  Poplar. 

4.    Hard  Maple. 

4.    Basswood  or  Linden. 

Tamarack. 

5.    Plr  Balaam. 

5.    Black  Ash. 

Soft  Maple. 

6.    White  Ash. 

6.    Butternut. 

7. 

waiow. 

7*    White  Cedar. 

7.    Locuat. 

8. 

White  Birch. 

8.    Beech. 

8.    BIttemut  Hickory. 

40c.  a  Series;  the  Three  Series,  $1.00,  postpaid. 


I  heartily  approve  of  the  idea  and 
think  the  photographs  will  do  a  great  deal 
of  good.  The  tree  habit  with  trunk  and 
leaf  habit  is  admirable. 

John  M.  Coulter, 
Dept  of  Botany,  University  of  Chicago. 


Sirs:— Enclosed  please  find  a  check 
for  {15.00,  for  which  please  forward  copies 
of  your  publication.  They  are  just  what 
we  need.  Yours  truly, 

G.  Straubenmuller, 
Associate  Superintendent,  New  York. 


No  teacher  should  be  without  a  eet  of  our  F6ro8t  Trees. 

Sample  sent  on  request* 
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B,  01.  muiiiM  rmmt 


303  llylichigan  Avenue, 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


ORDER  BLANK. 


Birds  and  Nature  Pictures 

In  Natural  Colors. 

Price :  Two  cents  each  assorted  as  desired;  the  5^4  ^or  only  15*04;  only  one 
cent  each  assorted  as  desired  to  subscribers  to  Birds  and  Nature  or  Rbvibw  op  Educa- 
tion, if  not  in  arrears;  75  of  these  pictures  and  Birds  and  Nature  one  year  for  f  2.00. 
See  our  catalogue  for  further  information.     Mark  pictures  desired  and  return  this  sheet 

To  A*  W.  MUMFORD, 

203  Michigan  Ave*,  Chicago 


I  enclose. 


•^■■■•■•••••■••» 


Date. 


.for  which  please  send  the  following  order  to 


Name,. 


Street,... 


P.  O. 


Sutc, 


I  NoDpareil. 

%  Resplendeot  Trofon. 

I  Mandarin  Oack. 

4  Golden  PhesMttt. 

5  AiMCralian  Parrakeet. 

6  Cock  of  Che  Rock. 

7  Red  BlrdofParadMc. 

S  YeUow>throated  Toucan. 
9  Red*rumped  Tanager. 

10  Golden  Oriole. 

11  American  Blue  Jay. 

11  Svallev-tailed  Indian  Roller. 
11  Red>headed  Woodpecker. 

14  Mexican  Mot  Mot. 

15  King  Parrot. 

16  American  Robin. 

17  American  Kingiitber. 

18  Blae-mountain  Lory. 

19  Red-winged  Blackbird. 

10  Cardinal,  or  Red  Bird. 
%t  Bloebird. 

11  Barn  Svallow. 
%l  Brovn  Thrasher. 

14  Japan  Pheasant. 

15  Bobolink. 

a6  American  Crov. 
%2  Flicker. 

18  Black  Tern. 

19  Meadov  Lark. 

|o  Great  Horned  Ovl. 

1 1  Rote  breasted  Grosbeak. 

}i  Canada  Jav. 

II  Pnrple  Galllnule. 

14  Smith*s  Longspur. 

15  American  Red  CrossiblUs. 
|6  California  Woodpecker. 
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Pied-billed  Grebe. 

19  Long-billed  Marsh  Wren. 

40  Arixona  Jav. 

41  Screech  Owl. 
41  Orchard  Ontfe. 
41  Marsh  Hawk. 

44  8clssor>tailed  Flycatcher. 
4$  Black-capped  Chickadee. 

46  Prothonoury  Warbler. 

47  Indigo  Bird. 
i»  Night  Hawk. 

49  Wood  Thrush. 

50  Catbird. 

51  Yellow-throated  Vireo. 


51  American  Mockingbird. 

51  Black-crowned  Night  Heron. 

54  Ring-blUed  GoU. 

55  Log|er-head  Shrike. 

56  Baltimore  Oriole. 

57  Snowy  Owl. 

58  Scarlet  Tanager. 

SRnffied  Grouse. 
Black  and  White    Creeping 
Warbler. 
6i  American  Bald  Eagle. 
61  Ring  Plover. 
6|  Mallard  Duck. 

64  American  Avocct. 

65  Canvas-back  Duck. 

66  Wood  Duck. 

SAnhinga,  or  Snake  Bird. 
American  Woodcock. 

69  White-winged  Scoter. 

70  Snowy  Heron,  or  Little  Egret. 

71  Osprey. 
71  Sera  Rail. 

71  Kentucky  Warbler. 

74  Red-breasted  Merganser. 

75  Yeilow  Legs. 

76  Skylark. 

77  Wilson^s  PhalaroM. 

78  Evening  Grosbeak. 

79  Turkey  Vulture. 

80  Gambd's  Partridge. 

81  Summer  Yellow  Bird. 
8x  Hermit  Thrush. 

8]  Song  Sparrow. 

84  YelTow-biUed  Cuckoo. 

85  Ruby-throated  Hummingbird. 

86  House  Wren. 

87  Ph<sbe. 

8S  Ruby-crowned  Kinglet. 

89  Mourning  Dove. 

90  White-breasted  Nuthatch. 

91  Black burnian  Warbler. 
91  Gold  Finch. 

91  Chimney  Swift. 

94  Horned  Lark. 

95  Yellow-bellied  Sapsucker. 

96  Warbling  Vireo. 

97  Wood  Pefree. 

98  Snow  Bunting. 

99  Junco. 

100  Kingbird. 

101  Summer  Tanager. 


lox  White-fronted  Gooee. 
io|  Turnstone. 

104  Belted  Piping  P«over. 

105  WUd  Turkey. 
100  Cerulean  Warbler. 

107  YeUew-billed  Tropic  Bird. 

108  European  Kingfisher. 

109  Vermilion  Flycatcher, 
no  LazuU  Bunung. 

Ill  Mountain  Blneblrd. 

fix  English  Sparrow. 

ii|  Allen*s  Hummingbird. 

114  Green- winged  Teal. 

115  Black  Grouse. 

116  Flamingo. 

117  Verdi  n. 

ii8  Bronzed  Orackle. 
119  Ring-neckod  Pheasant. 

110  Ydlow-breasted  Chat. 
lai  Crownod  Pigeon. 

laa  Rod-eyed  Vireo. 

ia|  Fox  Sparrow. 

114  Bob-white. 

1x5  Paseenger  Pigeon. 

1x6  Short-eared  Owl. 

1X7  Rose  Cockatoo. 

1x8  Mountain  Partridge. 

1x9  Least  Bittern. 

i|oBald  Pate  Duck. 

i|i  Purple  Finch. 

i|x  Red-bellied  Woodpecker. 

111  Sawwhet  Owl. 
i|4  Black  Swan. 
i|<  Snowy  Plover. 
i]6  Lesser  Praine  Hen 
1 17  Black  Duck. 

i|8  Wilson's  Petrel. 

119  Blue-Gray  Gnatcatcher. 

140  American  Coot. 

141  Ivory-billed  Woodpecker. 
14X  American  Sparrow  Hawk. 
I4i  Silver  Pheasant. 

144  Scaled  Panridge. 

145  Ovenbird. 

146  American  Three-toed  Wood- 

pecker. 

147  Bartramlan  Sandpiper. 

148  Nightingale. 

149  Roseate  SpoonbiU. 

150  Dickdssel. 
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i$i  Dnaky  Groase. 
iSxEggt,  First  Series. 
15]  South  Amencan  Rhea. 
I  $4  Bay -breasted  Warbler. 
15$  Black-oecked  Stilt. 

156  Pintail  Duck.  ^ 

157  Double  Yellow-headed  Parrot. 
I  $8  Magnolia  Warbler. 

I $9  Great  Blue  Heron. 

160  Eggs,  Second  Series. 

161  Brunnich  s  Murre. 
l6x  Canada  Goose. 
16)  Brown  Creeper. 

164  Downy  Woodpecker. 

165  Old  Squaw  Duck. 

166  White.faced  Glossy  Ibit. 

167  Arkansas  Kingbird. 

168  Bgm  Third  Series. 

169  Wilson's  Snipe. 

170  Black  Wolf. 

171  Red  Squirrel. 
17X  Prairie  Hen. 

I7i  Butterflies,  First  Series. 

174  Gray  Rabbit. 

175  American  Ocelot. 

176  Apple  Blossoms. 

177  Wilson's  Tern. 

178  Coyote. 

179  Pox  Squirrel. 

180  Loon. 

181  Butterflies,  Second  Series. 
i8x  Amencan  Red  Fox, 

18)  Least  Sandpiper. 

184  Mountain  Sheep. 

185  American  Herring  Gull. 

186  Raccoon. 

187  Pigmy  Antelope. 

188  Red-shouldered  Hawk. 

189  Butterflies,  Third  Series. 

190  American  Gray  Fox. 

191  Gray  Squirrel. 

191  Pectoral  Sandpiper. 
191  King  Bird  of  Paradise. 

194  Peccary. 

195  Bottle-nosed  Dolphin. 

196  Tufted  Puffin. 

197  Butterflies.  Fourth  Series. 
196  Armadillo. 

199  Red-headed  Duck. 

soo  Golden  Rod. 

aoi  Prairie  Sharp-tailed  Groase. 

101  Brown  and  Red  Bat. 

SO)  American  Otter. 

104  American  Golden  Plover. 

105  Moths. 

106  Canadian  Porcupine. 
ao7  Caspian  Tern. 

108  Flowering  Almond. 

109  African  Lion. 
»io  Cacti. 

Ill  Flying  Squirrel. 

xiz  Hummingbirds. 

fti|  Silkworm. 

114  California  Vulture. 

215  American  Goldeneye. 

116  Skunk. 

ai7  Chimpanzee. 

118  Puma. 

XI9  Medicinal  Plant:  Lemon. 

no  American  Mistletoe. 

HI  Nuts. 

txx  Whlppoorwill. 

xi|  Snapping  Turtle. 

XX4  Sandhill  Crane. 

%!$  Medicinal  Plant:  Ginger. 

116  Crab-eating  Opossum. 

ai7  Geographic  Turtle. 

xz8  Whfte  Ibis. 

X19  Iris 

Zio  Duck-billed  Platypus. 

lit  Cape  May  Warbler. 

The  Cocoanut. 

Tufted  Titmouse. 

Northern  Hare. 

Pineapple. 
236  Hooded  Merganser. 
1)7  Medicinal  Plant:  Cloves. 
1)8  Common  Ground  Hog. 
1)9  Common  Mole. 

140  Azalea. 

141  Medicinal  Planti  Nntmcg. 
141  American  Barn  Owl. 

14)  Kangaroo. 

144  Hoary  Bat. 

145  Nashville  WarUer. 

146  English  Grapes. 


»)i 
a)$ 


147  Swift  Fox. 

148  Hyacinth.  . 
«49  Cedar  Waxwlng. 

i$o  Hyrax. 

151  Medicinal  Plant:  Coffee. 

151  Bonaparte's  Gall. 

15)  Common  Baboon. 

154  Grinnell's  Water  Thrush. 

%SS  Hairy-tailed  Mole. 

1(6  Cineraria. 

%S7  A    Feather    Changing    from 

Green  to  Yellow. 
S58  Western  Yellow-throat. 
«59  Myrtle  Warbler. 

160  Blue-winged  Yellow  Warbler. 

161  Golden-winged  Warbler. 
161  Mourning  Warbler. 

16)  Chestnut-sided  Warbler. 

164  Black-throated  Blue  Warbler. 

165  Pointer  Dog. 

166  Shells. 

167  Marbles. 

168  Ores. 

169  Minerals. 

170  Water  Lilies. 

171  Yellow  Perch.         • 
171  Beetles. 

17)  Forests. 

174  Grand  Canon. 

175  Terraced  Rocks,  Yellowstone 

Park. 

176  Rooster  and  Hen. 

177  Oil  Well. 

178  Polished  Woods. 

179  Brook  Trout. 

180  Niagara  Falls. 

181  Purple  Ladies*  Slipper. 
181  Medianal  Plants  Tea. 

18)  Towhee. 
184  Canary. 

18$  Carolina  Paroquet. 
1S6  Chipmunk. 

187  Peach. 

188  Common  Minerab  and  Valu* 

able  Ores. 

189  Narcissus. 

190  Medicinal  Plant:  Coca. 

191  Red-tailed  Hawk. 

191  Maryland  Yellow-throat. 

19)  Lyre  Bird. 
194  Cowbird. 
19<  Wild  Cat. 

196  European  Squirrel. 

197  Virginia  Rail. 

198  Blue-winged  Teal. 

199  Yellow-headed  Blackbird. 
|oo  Black  Squirrel. 

)Oi  Weasel  (Ermine). 

301  Medicinal  Plant;  Quince. 

|0)  Quartz. 

)04  Lily  of  the  Valley. 

105  Killdeer. 

|o6  Cinnamon  TeaL 

)o7  Clapper  Rail. 

|o8  Gopher. 

309  Mink. 

310  Carbons. 

311  Medicinal  Plant;  Licorice. 
311  Yellow  Ladies'  Slipper  and 

Painted  Cup. 

313  Peacock. 

314  Willow  Ptarmigan. 
31$  Stellar*s  Jay. 

316  Ruddy  Duck. 

317  Mnskrat. 

318  Medicinal  Plant;  Poppy. 

319  Primrose. 

310  Copper  and  Lead  Ores. 

311  American  Bittern. 
311  Scarlet  Ibis. 

31)  Massena  Partridge. 

314  Ringbilled  Duck. 

315  Medicinal  Plant;  Thyme. 

316  Bloodroot. 

317  Western  Blae  Grosbeak. 

318  Shells. 

319  Magpie. 

330  Red-breasted  Nut-hatch. 
3)1  Purple  Martin. 

331  Ring-necked  Dove. 
33)  Opossum. 

3)4  Genista. 

335  Medicinal  Plant;  Digitalis. 

336  Raven. 

3)7  Wilson*s  Thrnsh. 
338  Red  or  Wood  Lily 
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3)9  Common  Sunfish. 
)40  A  Mountain  River. 
)4l  Insects. 
)4i  Brittany— (Cows). 

343  Harvesting  in  the  Great  North- 

west. 

344  Homing  Pigeon. 

345  Swamp  Rose  Mallow. 

346  Yellow  Ladies'  Slipper. 
j  New  England  Aster. 

**'    I  Late  Purple  Aster. 

348  WUd  YeUowor Canadian  LUy. 

349  Vesper  Sparrow. 

350  Calico  Bass. 
3$i  Mountain  Lake. 

351  Fruit:  Banana. 

3S3  Oswego  Tea  or  Bee  Balm. 

j  Fringed  Gentian. 
^'^  }  aosed  or  Blind  Gentian. 
Tall  or  Giant  Sunflower. 
Black-eyed  Susan  or  Ozeyc 
Daisy. 

356  Wild  Columbine. 

357  American  Redstart. 

358  Trout. 

359  Ocean  Waves. 

360  Domestic  Fowls. 

361  Western  Willet. 
361  Bnfie-Head. 

36)  American  Eared  Grebe. 

364  Louisiana  Tanager. 

365  Luna  and  Polyphemus  Moths 

366  Prong-homed  Antelope. 

367  Sensitive  Plant. 

368  Medicinal  Plant;  Almond. 

369  Western  Homed  Owl. 

370  Long-crested  Jay. 

371  Fulvous  Tree-duck. 
371  Red-breasted  Sapsucker. 

373  Promethean    and    Secropiaa 

Moths. 

374  Irish  Setter. 

375  Pitcher  Plant  (Nepenthes). 

376  Medicinal  Plant;  Mandrake. 

377  Hawk  Owl.  . 
37S  Knot  or  Robin  Snipe.  ^ 

379  White-winged  CrossbilL 

380  Townsend*s  Warbler. 

381  Water  Shells. 
381  Collared  Lizard. 

38)  Fruit:  Apple. 

384  Medicinal  Plant;  VaniUa. 

385  American  Rough-legged  and 

Young  Red-tailed  Hawks. 

386  Short-billed  DowUcher. 

387  Great-tailed  Grackle. 

388  Hooded  Warbler. 

389  Land  Shells. 

390  Gila  Monster. 

391  Medicinal  Plant;  Cassia  Cin- 

namon. 
391  Frait:  Pomegranate. 

39)  Owl  Parrot. 

394  Gray  Parrot. 

395  White  Pelican. 

396  Marbled  Marrelet. 

397  Black  Bear. 

398  Pond  and  River  Shells. 

399  Frait:  Orange. 

400  Medicinal  Plant;  Pepper. 

401  Crested  Curassow. 
401  Harlequin  Duck. 

40)  Canada  Groase. 
404  Dovekie. 

40$  Beaver. 

406  Marine  Shells. 

407  Fruit:  Lemon. 

406  Medicinal  Plant:  Cubebs. 

409  Audubon*s  Oriole. 

410  Marbled  Godwlt. 

411  Rusty  Blackbird  or  Grackle. 
411  Surf  Scoter. 

413  American  Elk. 

414  Nautilus  Shells. 

415  Flowers:  Mountain  Laurd. 

Trailing  Arbutus. 

416  Medicinal  Plant:  Hops. 

417  Bullock's  Oriole. 

418  Sanderling. 

419  Great  Northern  Shrike. 

410  Brandt's  Cormorant. 

411  Bud^alo. 
411  Agates. 

41)  Flowers:  Great  Malldn 

Moth  Mullein. 
414  Medicinal  Punt:  Cocoa  Pmlt. 


lA 


4^5  ADDa''t  Hommiogblrd 
426  Rafout  Hummiocbird 

417  Whitc-throated  Sparrow 

418  ParaU  Warbler 
429  Toarmaline 
4|0  Indian  Elephant 
411  Walroa 

4ia  Bengal  Tiger 

41 S  Yellov-beOied  Flycatcher 

4}4  Olive-aided  Flycatcher 

415  Tree  Sparrow 

4|6  Black-throated  Green  Warbler 

4S7  Beryl 

4)8  African  Lion 

419  Alaskan  Moose 

440  Polar  Bear 

441  Pine  Groebeak 
441  Field  Sparrow 
44)  Carolina  Wren 

444  Black.poll  Warbler 

445  Tarqaoit 

446  Striped  Hyena 


447  Giraffe 

448  Miriki  Spider  Monkey 

449  White-eyed  Vireo 

450  Rivoli  Hammingbird 

451  Worm-eating  Warblci 
451  Chipping  Sparrow 
4f)  Topaz 

454  Rhetoa  Monkey 

455  Atiaatic  or  Bactrian  Camel 
4$6  Zebra 

457  Golden-crowned  Kinglet 
4$8  King  Rail 

459  Brown-headed  Nuthatch 

460  Sharp-shinned  Hawk 

461  Quartz 

46A  Greenland  Whale 
46)  Bar  or  Spear  Thistle  and  Pas. 
tare  or  Fragrant  Thistle 

464  Irish  Moss 

465  Bine-headed  Vireo 

466  California  Thrasher 

467  Broad-tailed  Hummingbird 


468  Broad>winged  Hawk 

469  Quartz 

470  Domestic  Cat 

471  Soapwort  or  Bouncing  Bet  and 

Snake-bead  or  Turtle-head 
471  Sugar  Cane 

47)  Winter  Wren 
474  Lecont^s  Sparrow 
47|  Northern  Phalarope 
470  Hairy  Woodpecker 

477  Op** 

478  Purple  Violet  and  Hepatica 

479  Sheep 

480  English  Walnut 

481  Black-chined  Hummingbird 
481  Burrowing  Owl 

48)  Audubon's  Warbler 

484  Red-backed  Sandpiper 

485  Garnet 

486  Black  Cohosh  and  Arrow  Head 

487  Cows 

488  Sweet  Flag 


489  Green  Heron 

490  Varied  Thrash 

491  Short-billed  Marsh  Wren 
494  Prairie  Warbler 

493  Birth  Stones 

494  Horse 

495  Robin's     Plantain    and    Blae 

Vervain 

496  Medldaal  Plant:  Cotton 


497  Swallow-tailed  Kite 

498  Alice's  Thrash 

499  Carolina  Chickadee 

500  Violet-green  Swallow 

501  Starfish 

Soa  ^Old  Faithfol'*  Geyser 
S<Q  Sea  or  Marsh  Pink  and  Fire- 
weed 
S04  Medidaal  Plant:  Tobacco 


A  SET  INCLUDING  ONE  OP  EACH  OP  THE  ABOVE 

504  PICTURES  FOR  $5.04. 
Order  some  of  these  Pictures  for  Bird  Day  and  Arbor  Day. 


A.  W.  MUMFORD,  publisher, 

303  nichigan  Ave.,  Chicago. 


For  the  enclosed  check,  16.23,  kindly  send  me  the  488  pictures  of  Birds  and  Naturb, 
one  gktnt  of  Birds  and  the  Typical  Forest  Trees  in  photogravure,  three  series 

DR.  H.  A.  ZIMMKRMAN. 
Toungstown,  Ohio,  March  16, 1902. 


Please  find  enclosed  money  order  for  $5.88,  for  which  please  send  me  three  series  of 
Typical  Forest  Trees  in  photogravure,  and  also  a  set  of  the  Birds  and  Naturb  pictures. 

CHAS.  W.  WELCH. 
Stoughton,  Mass.,  March  22, 1902. 


Please  send  me  the  set  of  488  Birds  and  Naturb  pictures,  for  which  you  will  find 
enclosed  check  for  $4.88.  N.  TRIPP. 

Forest,  Ont.,  April  S,  1902.  

I  enclose  money  order  for  $4.88,  for  which  please  send  me  the  488  plates  of  Birds  and 
Naturb.  G.  S.  BRIANT. 

Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  April  2, 1902. 


Enclosed  find  check  for  $4.88,  for  which  please  send  me  the  488  Birds  and  Nature 
pictures.  SECRETARY,  Board  of  Education. 

Schenectady,  New  York,  March  28, 1902. 


You  will  find  enclosed  an  express  order  for  $4.88,  for  which  please  send  me  a  com- 
plete set  (488)  of  your  Birds  and  Nature  pictures.  FRED  J.  HART. 
Barrie,  Ont.,  March  2, 1902. 

I  enclose  a  money  order  for  $4.88,  for  which  please  send  me  488  Birds  and  Nature 
pictures.  H.  HENRY  JOHNSTONE. 

Edinburgh,  Scotland,  March  5, 1902. 
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Quick  Work  at  Long:  Distance. 


Uahraraltj  of  Wj  tm^mt'—jS^tciai  tUitv^rr  ItiUr.Wtkmn  Is  a  Tmcaacr  at  xhm  iMid  of  tlw 
bnelaoM  dopartmoau   Mas  wanted  April  1.   riMldoat  SmUot  thlnlta  70a  do  aot  kaTO  oadi 


bat  hat  coatoatod  to  let  mo  aotif 7  70a.    The  ealaiy  la  iMOO.    He  U  folaf  to  OmalM  aad  otker 

Rlaoee.    If  70B  haTO  a  food  maa  70a  had  better  ha^e  hlai  telegraph.— Pr«^  Ftamk  H,  U*  B»ktrU 
rho  weat  there  throat  h  thU  affenc7  la  1899),  BCarch  21,  IMLlSecelTed  March  )4.) 


7tfAtfre«.— Caa  70a  take  comaMrclal  departaMat  UalTerelt7  of  W7oailaf  twelve  haadred, 
beffla  April  first?   Telef  nipli*— To  PrimcipmiW,  B.  Cmrkmrt,  Coe7aiaae,  M.  T.,  March  24. 


IW^mm.-^Cmn  take  eommerdal  departowat  UalTertlt/  of  W70BiUMr,  beffia  ▲prll  first, 
tweWe  haadred.— dfr.  Cmrkmrt,  March  2S. 


TVA^em.— Caa  sead  Iaiaiedlatel7  Carhart,  rradaate  Albaa7  nonaal,  has  taayht  ▲lbaa7 
baslaeee  colkMre,  bow  priaclpal,  rood  maa,  thlrt7-foar  Tears,  autrrled,  fiae  penmaa,  all  rlfht.— 
To  PrttiditU  SmtUy^  March  S. 

Ttligrmm,^Com%  on  trial,  haadred  dollars  moath,  ezpeaees  oae  wa7,  wire  mn^wr.-'PrtsUUmi 
SmOn.iUirchTS. 

TV^tf^aw.^Presldeat  Smlle7  wires  come  oa  trial,  ezpeneee  one  wmj.  AdTlee  acceptaace.— 
To  Mr,  Cmrkmrt. 

migrmm.^Ad,Ti—  me  reffhrdlaff  trial,  for  how  loaf.— ITr.  Cmrkmrt^  March  36. 

7tfi!tf»'«iii.— Coasldsr  appolataMat  same  as  permaaeat.  Hatarally  fer  rest  of  school  7ear 
thoBffh  not  apedfied.  The7  take  mors  risk  than  tob.  SaUuy  oae  haadred  a  moath.  If  70a  can 
do  the  work  70B  will  ata7.— To  MrXmrkmrt,  March  36. 

7eUgrmm,—BhMX\  probabl7  start  for  Laramie  some  time  Tharsdax.— Ifr.  Cmrkmrt^  March  26«. 

TVAyreai.— Carhart  tslerraphs  hs  will  start  Tharsday*— To  PntUkmi  SwUUf,  March  36. 


TtlMgrmm,    Dead  bum  to  Coeymaas  to-da7  to  take  m7  place.    I  go  to-morrow.-^lfr.  Cmrkmrt^ 
March  Zr 

m^grmm.—Qny  Balle7,  Cortlaad  fradaate,  two  7ears  ezperleace,  will  reach  70B  toda7.— To 
Mr,  Cmrkmrt^  March  37. 

Xhe  School  Bulletin  Asency 

C.  W.  BARDBBNt  SyracuM,  N.  Y. 


5ttt<j  Qrts  3<^wrnal 


IS    PUTTINO   OUT   A 


•^>#-^» 


AATTCD  PICTURE    \ 

Propoaition  which  is  ttnqaettionably  the  matest  offer  for  new  anbacribers  that  has  f 

erer  beea  made  by  any  magaxine. 
They  give  away  with  every  copy  issued  of  The  Pinb  Ajlts  JouaNAi,  from  Pebmary, 

IQ02,  to  Pebraary,  1903,  a  matted  picture,  size  8x10  inches,  ready  for  framing;.    These 

pictures  are  guaranteed  to  be  from  the  brush  of  some  celebrated  modern  painter  and 

never  before  reproduced  or  published. 

That  yott  may  not  fail  to  receive  the  complete  series  of  twelve  which  goes  with  the  a 

monthly  issues  of  the  magazine,  you  should  subscribe  at  once  for  Xhb  Pinb  Arts  1 

A  JouRNAi,  for  one  year— salMcriptioii  price  $i.78*  2 

9         This  set  when  framed  will  help  to  beautify  the  home  and  will  be  especially  attract-  f 

^  ive  in  the  school-room.    The  educational  value  of  these  works  of  Art  must  appeal  to  J 

&   educators  and  teachers,  as  well  as  those  who  delight  in  artistic  surroundings.  f 

h  Thb  Pinb  Arts  Journai«  is  all  that  the  name  implies.    Size  9^x13  inches,  contain-  • 

k   ing  eighty-four  pages.    Departments  are  devoted  to  Art,  Decorative  Art,  Architecture,  A 

^   Music,  Literature,  Book  Reviews,  Education  and  Travel.    Subscription  price  is  I1.75  per  \ 

A  year,  strictly  in  advance.    Agents  wanted  everywhere.    Clubs  of  Ten  for  |i.5o«each,  or  A 

^  Clubs  of  Twenty-five  I1.35  each.    Send  for  Sample  Copy— 15  Cents.  ^ 

Subscription  Department  FINE  ARTS  JOURNAL,        } 

HERALD  BUILDING,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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Birds  and  Nature 

m  BOOKS  you  won't  ouigrow 

**  Enclosed  find  Money  Order  for  $40  for  which  please  send  f even  sets  of  the  Bhds  and  Natusb  magraxines, 
and  fonr  sets  of  the  colored  pictures  to  Rer.  Marist  Brothers,  153  E.  76th  St.,  New  York,  N.  T.,  marked  enclosure 
to  France.**  BnoTHnn  Hbnmt,  Laral  CoUegre,  Que. 

I  like  BiBDS  AHD  NATuns  the  best  of  any  mairMine  I  hare  erer  taken.  Hblbic  G.  SicrrB. 

Fall  Rirer,  Mass.,  March  9, 1902. 

One  should  buy  books  he  will  not  outgrow.  There  has  never  been  pub- 
lished before  a  series  of  nature  and  outdoor  books  to  compare  with  these  and 
they  are  of  interest  alike  to  young  and  old — the  most  popular  gift  and  holiday 
books. 

These  books  have  cost  over  {80,000  and  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the 
sales  are  large  and  increasing  we  could  not  make  the  following  low  prices  : 

Set  of  II  volumes,  cloth,  containing  496  plates •  •  •  |ii.oo 

Set  of  5  doable  volnmes,  half  morocco,  containing  456  plates 10.00 

The  nnbound  magazines  '97,  '98,  '99,  1900,  1901,  1902 6.00 

The  504  colored  plates 5.04 

We  always  recommend  the  set  of  five  doable  volnmes,  half  morocco,  |io.oo ;  the  regular 
price  is  I15. 

A.  W.  nUAVPORD,  Publisher, 

706  Pine  Arts  BuiMin^t  Cbicm^io,  111. 

I  enclose  82.80  in  payment  of  Review  of  Education  for  three  years  ending 

December,  1903,  I  find  your  magazine  in  its  new  form  very  useful. 

Max  West. 
Colmnbia  University,  New  York,  March  12,  1902. 


Please  send  to  me,  1720  Old  Colony  Building,  488   Birds  and  Nature 
pictures  for  which  I  enclose  check  for  84.88.  Chas.  H.  Ferry. 

Chicago,  April  10,  1902. 


WANTED.— Back  Numbers  of  Child-Study  Monthly. 

The  following  numbers  of  the  Child-Study  Monthly  are  desired  by  the 
publisher: 

November-December  '95,  April  '96,  April  '97,  June-July   '97,  November 
1900,  March  1901. 

Anyone  sending  us  copies  of  these  numbers  will  be  credited  two  months 
on  their  subscription  to  the  Review  of  Education  for  each  number  sent. 

A.  W.  MUMFORD.  Publisher. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 
47 
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THE  BOOK  OF 
THE  PRESIDENTS 

By  Gen.  Chas.  H.  Graxrenof 

20  ycui  EAtmbcr  of  CoapCM 

f         Ptoaoanecd  IbaiBoit  ■nmptii''B>  and  mac- 

alflceatlj  baaulllat   book  arer  iMncd  Id  tta* 

DnlMd  States.     Contalaa  18   Urse   Inll-pase 

I    pholoriaTDre  portnlla,  raproduced  from  tha 

'    but  pXbIIdii  lo  the  White  Honae.  the  Coo- 

■reaalonal  Librair.  Ibe  Corcoraa  Art  Gallarr 

I    oIWutalngtoaaiidtlieCapllolBnlldloB.  Both 

I     Pnaldeat  KoDHTBlt  and  Preildeal  HcKial*T 

poaed  ipeclallT  la  the  White  Hnaae  for  Iheir 

'    porlnlta  to  be  naed  oalj  and  ancUaiTel;*  la 

I    coaferrcd  on  any  pabllcatloa  lamed  Id  Ihia  J 

)    coBBttr-    Iliiawork  that  will  reflect  credit  , 

npoa  the  oatloa.    Ererr  patriotic  AmeilcaB  ' 

'   dtliea  will  bnj  It.  Hlsh  clkti  mes  aadwonea  ' 

'    amplDjed  oa  commluion,  or  part  aalary  asd  ^ 

I    part  COB  mlia  Ion.  tlSOOfBaraattcd  for  a  jcar'a  | 

I    work.    Alao  maaascr  waated  to  hare  charge  - 

at  afcalB  aad  correapoBdeace,  look  after  th«  ] 

adTtrtlalsg  aad  other  work,    Partaaea  cao  be  ' 

'    nadeOB  thlaptiblleatloawlthlB  theaeil  tkraa  { 

I    rear*.    Write  (ortaraiand  clrcnlara.  AddtM*  | 

I                  THE  CONTINBNTAI.  FRESH,  i 

I    Corcoran  BBlldlBs.           Opp.  U.  S.  Tnunrr,  ) 

)  WABUmOTOH,  D.C.  i 


••ST.  NICHOLAS" 


FOB  TODMO  rOLKB 

Are  tlwre  aay  ba;a  or  ylrli  Id 
beat  IKoTKlnre  aad 


"r;r,.':s 


'■  St.  Nicholas  for  Tosbi  Folks"  la  the  madUi 
>  maBStlfla  atiaolnlslr  nflcqnalltd  la  the  Uteri 
[cof  theworld.  It  le  racommeBded  bTOdacaloi 
trrwhere,— It  contains  only  th*  rttj  bMt  aa 


tamoBB  periodical 


IK  190a 

ire  lo  be  latrodaced  lato  thli 

Is    Ih*    priBtlDB    Ol    lOBK 


^  h'aVbcea  ffalhered  for 
"NATURK  STUDY  " 


THE  BEJT  THINO  FOIL 
THAT  niLeD  FCEUNO 
IN    A   SCHOOL   ROOM    li 


SCHOOL    LIFE    MOVING 

Wl*™     7BR 

MOTION  Of  THE  WORLD 

K  la  StHCTBpkT  whoaa  vaiars  are  AUia 
Tltta  tha  flssH  of  UoDDisToa  and  Its  Blues  hoB- 
nlnc  with  ttm  iwlaa  of  IiuIbsut. 

Xt  U  ArltkHMle  la  AoUod,  Ib  tba  *roi> 
-■  "-'  "' — iilntf  Rocau  '-  -' —  "-' — '-■' • 

l^olTia 

wWMn.Woodaai 


ilsalJJiiiaaaliHi ' 


S.1K 


lawfaas  tSmmrmn  vhlsh  BUniii- 
•aaloB  br  fenpljlagVlTWImgrasai  nns 


ftippljlncVI 
AliOl^HA. 


daotWaiMtUBldadthsUandof 

tha  rtOHuSB  ol  hla  Sbaap  upon  tba  Bi 


IT  MARK-i  AN  tPOCH  IN 
MODERN  EDUCATION 


kuidi 


•Kir- 


twtHHBl-ft-week  plan  mahca 

mom  Id  irUoh  10  or  mora  oopias  aia 
oaad  Is  alTan  a  eopr  of  tba  book 

LIFE  AS  A  SCHOOL  iTUDT 

WoraaudlisappUea(donlaaeUJltoi>eosTmpbr, 

Drairtna,  LsDgiiago,  AriUuneUo,  PhTslalo«Ti 
H  itaisWork .  T-IitiIos,  HUtoir,  CItU  Gotbth- 

l»r  tiee  asmiilaia  ami  tha  l-oeot4-«eaC  piu. 

SIXTEEN     PAOEJ     WCCKLT 

BEAUTirULLT    ILLUiTRATED 

A.  W.  MUMFORD 
303  Mtchlcan  Ave.,  Chicago 


Literature  Game   : 
Game  of  Industries 


25  cents 
25  cents 


Each  Game  consists  of  loo  cards  in 
neat  box  with  directions  for  playing 


—47— 

What  state  ranks  first  in  dairy 
producta.  wealth,  popula- 
tion, commerce  and  manu- 
factures ? 

New  York. 

* 

What  state  ranks  second  in 
population  and  manufac- 
tures? 

Pennsylva^iia. 

What  state  ranks  first  in  the 
production  of  tobacco  and 
hemp? 

Kentucky. 

What  state  ranks  first  in  the 
production  of  wool  ? 

Ohio. 


—57— 

What  novel  wrought  a  great 
reform  among  the  boarding 
schools  of  England? 

NlCHOI«AS  NiCKELBY. 

Which  of  the  great  Quintette 
Loogfellow,  Holmes,  Lowell, 
Whittier  and  Emerson  died 
last?  Hoi«MES. 

What  famous  poet  lived  in  a 
house  which  General  Wash- 
iogton  occupied  during  the 
Revolution?  Longpei«i<ow. 

What  author  was  a  physician, 
a  professor,  a  poet,  a  scien- 
tist, an  essayist  and  a  wit. 

Holmes. 

What  lone  English    poem  is 
composed  of  Indian  legends? 
Longfellow's  Hiawatha. 


J 


Dipeetions  foi«  the  Game. 


1.  Any  number  of  persons  may  play  this  game. 

2.  The  dealer  distributes  one  card  at  a  time  around 
the  circle  from  the  right  to  left  until  all  have  three 
cards.  He  then  places  the  pack  face  downward  on 
the  table.  The  answer  to  each  question  follows  the 
question. 

3.  The  ]3layer  at  the  left  of  the  dealer  begins.  He 
asks  B  at  his  left  hand  any  question  from  any  card 
in  his  hand.  If  B  can  answer  it  he  takes  the  card 
and  turns  it  face  down  on  the  table.  If  B  does  not 
answer  the  <^uestion  it  goes  around  the  circle  to  the 
left,  until  it  is  answered,  or  all  have  had  a  chance. 
The  one  who  answers  it  gets  the  card.  If  nobodv 
answers  the  question  A  keeps  the  card  in  his  hand, 
and  B  takes  his  turn  at  asking. 

4.  Now  B  asks  C  at  his  left  hand  the  second 
question  in  the  same  way,  and  so  on. 

6.    When  any  player  has  asked  a  question  and 

fiven  up  a  card  to  the  one  who  answered  it,  he  must 
raw  another  from  the  top  of  the  pack,  so  that  each 
player  holds  two  cards  in  his  hand  all  the  time.  If 
anv  player  finds  that  he  has  a  card  from  which 
nobody  can  answer  any  question,  he  may  keep  the 
card  and  draw  another. 

6.  The  one  who  gets  the  most  cards  wins  the 
game. 

7.  The  game  may  be  played  in  partnership  by  any 
even  number  of  players.  The  partners  sit  opposite 
each  other  and  keep  their  cards  together. 

8.  In  a  large  company  it  may  be  necessary  to  vary 
the  rules  a  little.  A  less  number  than  three  cards  may 
be  given  to  each  player,  if  the  company  is  so  large 
that  the  pack  does  not  go  around. 

At  school,  a  nice  way  is  to  choose  sides  the  same 
as  a  spelling  match.  Many  other  games  may  be 
played  with  Uie  cards. 

A,  W.  yiU^FOI^O,  Pob.,  Chieago,  111. 


QAMB  OP  BIRDS.  Illustrations  of  popular  birds 
in  colors,  true  to  nature,  on  52  finelv  enameled 
cards,  2>^x3>^  inches.  Makes  the  identification 
of  our  birds  simple  and  positive.    Pricet  35c. 

These  games  are  so  interesting  and  instructive 
vou*ll  certainly  enjoy  them.  Just  what  yon  have 
been  wanting  for  the  school  and  home.  Each  game 
enclosed  in  case,  with  full  directions  for  playing. 


SPECIAL  OFFER  ::  The  3  Games  for  75  cents 

n.  W.  MlimtOrd,  PllDIISher,  203  MiGlHaan  Avenue,  GfilGflGO 
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OF  BIRDS  AND 
NATURE,  Sl.so. 


I  endow  New  York 
draft  for  (7.30  In  pay- 
ment of  lix  copies  of 
Birds  akd  Natdre,  to 
be  sent  to  onr  Libiaij 
for  one  year. 

Jas.  W.  McLamb. 

Lincoln  High  School, 
Cleveland,  O..  Mar.  34, 


My  children  have  a 
complete  set  of  Bikds 
AMD  Nature  and  tfaor- 
ODgblj  enjoy  the  books. 
I  ordered  the  48S  pictnres 
so  that  thej  might  have 
them  to  arrange  and 
clasaif  J.  They  find  them 
an  unending  scarce  of 
amnsement  and  instrnc- 

Eduund  D.  Barry. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
Msr.  36,  1902. 


I  think  yonr  Birds 
AMD  Nature  is  the  best 
thing  of  the  kind  I  have 
ever  seen.  Qncloaed 
please  find  Honey  Ordci 
for  J17  50  for  which 
please  send  me  the  five 
donble  volumes  Birds 
AND  Nature,  500  Birds 
and  Nature  pictnres,  the 
three  series  of  Potest 
Trees,  and  also  credit 
my  subsciiption  for  1903 
and  send  the  75  assorted 
pictures. 

JNO.  JOUEY. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  Mar. 
35.  '90». 
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I  loT«  with  it 
,    ,  ugh  Bs  BOOH  as 

tbej   begin   it.     Appropriate    f«r  school   and 

It  IB  the  itorjr  of  the  ezperience  of  Delma 
•nd  Hftrold  who  went  to  their  grandfather's 
to  spend  the  samtuer  atndying  and  observing 
the  birds.    Contents  are : 

BIRDIBS  AT  Thbik Tracks:  Mason— Swal- 
low, Baaketmaker— Crimson  finch,  Wearer- 
Oriole,  Pnller— Goldfinch,  Carpenter— Wood- 
pecker, Tailor— Tail  orb  ird. 

Birdies  and  Tbkir  Sokgs  :  In  the  Garden 
-Robin,  in  tbe  Wood—ThmBh,  in  the  Field- 
Blnebird,  in  the  Skj— Lark,  in  the  Home — 
Canary,  in  tbe  Grove — Mockingbird. 

BirdirsonthbWimg:  Hammiogbird. 

Thk  Birdies'  Farbwbu,:  Jack  Sparrow 
and  Jennj  Wren,  Good-bje. 

The  book  it  verj  prettily  illastrated  bj 
Bertba  L.  Corbett,  tbe  artist  of  Snnbonnet 
Babies.  The  sathor  is  Ida  S.  Bison,  of  Phila- 
delphia, formerly  a  prominent  Kiudeigarttier 
of  Bethlehem,  Fa. 

Price:  Clotta,  104  pp.,  30c. 
Special  price*  for  claa«  use. 

WM.   G.   SMITH   &   CO., 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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Pallman  fare*,  Dlular  car  msaU  on  trklv,  and  hold 
bill!  and  ataira  ccach  treatponatloD  for  tbs  St*  and 
one-halt  daya  In  th*  Park.  Tha  ronnd  Itip  will  re- 
qalTB  abont  nine  dar*  from  HlBnaapolla. 

If  a  aafflclsiil  nHnbar  r>,  a  SPKCIAI,  TRAIN  of 
Pnllmu  and  Dlalar  Can  will  be  placed  at  jonr  dl*- 

Ssnd  all  cania  for  "  Wonilerland  1901,"  15  centa  for 

'■  Telloiratone  Kallonal  Park,"  and  (or  uj  additional 

Inlonuatlon  vrlle  to  F.  S.  Foo*btt,  Gen.  A^t.,  N.  P. 

R.,  JOB  So.  Clark  St.,  Chlcaeo,  or  addreaa 

CBAS.  S.  FSB. 

G.  P.  AT.  A..N.  P.  R., 

St.  Paul,  MihK. 


Recommended  by  SUPT.  O.  T.  BRIGHT 

A  Book  for  Bird  Lovers 


BIRDS  OF  LAKESIDE  AND  PRAIRIE 

By  EDWARD  B.  CLARK. 
16  Colored  Illustrations  Prloe  9I*00 

In  this  volume  of  field  sketches  the  author  takes  his  readers 
with  him  to  the  haunts  of  the  birds  in  the  Middle  Western  country 
and  together  they  study  the  songsters  and  learn  of  their  ways.  Mr. 
Clark  is  an  authority  on  birds  and  is  known  throughout  the  entire 
country  for  his  writings  upon  the  subject  of  our  feathered  friends. 


■ 


Read  what  the  beat  known  Chicago  critics  say  of  "Birds  of  Lakeside  and  Prairie." 

**  Edward  B.  Clark  of  Chicago  has  made  some  exceedingly  critical  observations  on 
*  Birds  of  I^akeside  and  Prairie/  and  the  same  have  been  embodied  in  a  book  published  by 
A.  W.  Mamford  (Chicago-New  York)  sixteen  handsome  illustrations  in  color  accompany- 
ing the  text.  Mr.  Clark  presents  the  bird  life  of  the  lakesides  and  prairies  of  the  Middle 
West  in  a  charming  way,  and  invests  them  with  an  individuality  as  strongly  marked  as 
Thompson-Seton  gives  to  his  wild  animals.*'— A^^ze'  Vork  Worlds  Dec,  21^  igor, 

"It  has  been  a  matter  of  wo|;ider  to  many  why  some  bird  lover  did  not  do  for  the  Mid- 
dle West  what  Borroughs  and  Torrey  have  done  for  New  E<ngland  and  the  eastern  seaboard. 
A  modest  beginning  has  been  made  in  this  direction  by  a  little  book,  *  Birds  of  Lrakeside 
and  Prairie/  written  by  Edward  B.  Clark,  a  local  writer.  Mr.  Clark  knows  birds  and  loves 
them,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  little  book  will  meet  with  such  success  as  will  justify 
him  in  putting  out  a  more  ambitious  book  in  the  future/* — Chicago  Tribune, 

"Mr.  Clark  has  done  for  the  birds  of  the  Middle  Western  region  much  the  same  service  as 
Bradford  Torrey  has  accomplished  for  the  feathered  denizens  of  eastern  woods  and  meadows. 
Nor  need  one  hesitate  to  compare  the  literary  charm  of  the  newer  writer  with  that  of  the  other. 

"Mr.  Clark's  volume  will  make  a  bird  lover  of  almost  anybody  who  reads  its  sparkling  pages 
and  studies  its  sixteen  superbly  colored  illustrations.  It  tells  of  ornitholbgical  adventures  in 
the  Skokie  and  in  various  other  haunts  of  birds  in  the  country  surrounding  Chicago,  besides 
chronicling  the  results  of  more  distant  excursions,  notably  one  in  the  region  of  l/ost  River  in 
Southern  Indiana.  The  peculiar  value  of  the  book  lies  in  the  absolute  originality  of  its  ma- 
terials, in  the  humor  and  sympathy  of  its  spirit  and  of  the  author's  power  of  combining  the  in- 
teresting with  the  scientifically  accurate/'— iS';r/ra^/  from  Edwin  L,  Shuman*s  review  in 
Chicago  Record' Herald, 

In  the  course  of  a  review  of  something  more  than  half  a  column  in  length,  Colonel  J.  W. 

Crawford  says  in  the  Chicago  Evening  Journal: 

"In  'Birds  of  Lakeside  and  Prairie'  Mr.  Clark  has  written  a  charming  book.  It  cannot 
fail  to  interest  and  instruct,  not  only  students  of  bird  nature  but  the  public  at  large.  The  sub- 
ject is  one  to  which  little  general  attention  is  paid,  yet  it  is  one  that  has  peculiar  charms.  Es- 
pecially is  this  true  when  the  text  is  treated  after  the  manner  of  the  volume  in  question.  Mr. 
Clark  has  avoided  all  technicalities,  treating  his  subject  in  an  easy,  delightful  running  style 
that  takes  one  immediately  into  close  sympathy  with  the  birds." 

John  D.  Sherman,  in  the  Chicago  Inter  Ocean,  says  in  part: 

"Mr.  Clark  has  found  an  astonishing  variety  of  birds  and  is  a  mighty  hunter — with  the 
opera  glass.  He  is  alone  in  his  work  here  in  the  West  and  has  done  for  our  birds  what  Brad- 
ford Torrey  and  others  have  accomplished  in  the  East.  The  narrative  of  his  hunting  trips  is 
interesting  and  has  a  distinctive  literary  charm.  The  book  is  splendidly  illustrated  with  six- 
teen full  page  color  photographs."         


^^^*^'*^^. 


Birds  of  Lakeside  and  Prairie 80  cents 

Rcvkw  of  Edtscatioot  one  year $1*00  \  Both 

Birds  of  Lakeside  and  Prairie 1.00/      $1.60 

Birds  of  Lakeside  and  Prairie $1.00\Both 

50  Birds  and  Nature  pictures,  2c*  each LOOi      $1*50 
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Merchant  of  Venice  (Shakespeare),  No.  49 Complete 
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University  Publishing  Co.,  37  W.  23rd  St.,  New  York  City. 
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OP  BIRDS  OP  SONG  AND  STORY,  $1.00. 

*'BirdB  of  Soag-  and  Story"  is  not  quite  a 
fully  descriptive  title  of  the  book  just  pub- 
lished by  Elizabeth  and  Joseph  Grinnell, 
since  the  more  interesting^  parts  of  it  are 
not  the  legendary  and  poetical,  but  the  in* 
timate  obsenrations  o!  bird  life  made  by 
one  who  has  been  for  years  friend,  neighbor 
and  host  of  the  birds.  Sixteen  illustrations 
in  colors  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  book. — 
Oui  West, 

May,  1902. 

Industrial    Plcturee. 

Size  6x9  inches. 

At  the  bottom  of  each  plctnre  Is  printed  a 
brief  descriptioa. 

LUMBERING  SBT,  TEN  CENTS 


Lnmber  Camp 
SawlnflT  Treee 
■anlinf  Logs 
Steam  Log  Loader 
Railway  Logging  iHi^a 

Forest 
Before  the  Drive 


A  Logjam 

Log  Thawtag  Poad 

A  Lnmber  Plant 

A  Typical  LnmberTard 

Receiving  Docks 

Home  laterior 


A.  W.  MUMPORD,  Publisher, 
ao3  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago,  ill. 


Of  all  the  sample  magazines  oa  birds 
that  I  have  had  sent  to  me  this  month  I  find 
yours  the  most  interesting,  and  I  herewith 
enclose  $1.50  for  one  year's  subscription. 

W.  M.  LrAMKIN. 

Boston,  Mass.,  April  29,  '02. 


lO:- 


Enclosed  please  find  $5.88,  for  which  please 
send  me  the  488  Birds  and  Naturb  pictures 
and  a  complete  set  of  the  Typical  Forest 
Trees  in  Photogravure.  Permit  me  to  say 
that  I  believe  Birds  and  Naturb  is  the  best 
magazine  of  its  kind  published.  It  fills  a 
long- felt  want  in  the  work  of  my  depart- 
ment and  is  also  a  valuable  addition  to  my 
library.  S.  M.  Smith, 

Dept.  Nat.  Science. 

Elon,  College,  N.  C,  April  10,  '02. 


:c  • 


*T»  ' 


Enclosed  please  finci 
for  which  please  send  mc  Lut  '^'^-^  niifi.> 
NATpRB   pictures    and    the    magazine  one 
yea^.  '^M.  S.  Opd\-ke. 


OF  BIRDS  OF  LAKESIDE  AND  mim,  $1.00. 

Of  makings  many  bird- books  there  is  nowadays  no  end;  but  if  all  were 
as  delig^htful  as  this  one,  I  should  say  **Increase  and  multiply.*'  It  makes 
one  long^  for  Tower  Hill,  for  these  are  the  very  same  blue  jays  and  war- 
blers we  know  so  well  in  Wisconsin,  thoug^h  also  to  be  studied  in  Chicag^o 
parks  by  enthusiastic  observers  like  Mr.  Clark. 

Here  they  are  in  their  habits  (and  colors),  as  they  live,  and  the  letter- 
press of  the  book  is  as  eng^agin^  and  homey  as  the  pictures. 

What  an  astonishing  art  is  this  new  one  that  reproduces  every  tint 
and  even  the  exquisite  texture  of  plumage  on  these,  <*our  little  brothers 
of  the  air,"  as  dear  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  calls  them.  And  this  is  done  for 
the  pleasure  of  the  multitude  at  a  trifling  charge,  whereas  the  Audubon 
set,  far  less  accurately  colored,  cost  $1,0CK)  complete,  when  I  was  a  child, 
and  was  shrined  in  costly  stands  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  few.  Now  a 
dollar  or  two  buys  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  darlings  in  all  their  gay 
or  tender  or  saucy  unconsciousness  as  they  flit  from  tree  to  tree  or  sit  on 
nest  or  bough. 

Mr.  Clark  has  stalked  the  birds  without  a  gun  for  many  years,  and 
to  no  one  person  do  we  of  Chicago  owe  more  for  persistent  efforts  to  have 
good  laws  framed  and  carried  out  by  which  to  protect  these  woodland 
wards  of  ours.  But  outside  of  any  benevolent  object,  the  stories  are 
delightful  and  the  author's  intimate  ac<^uaintance  with  individual  gros- 
beaks, dickcissels  and  other  feathered  ladies  and  gentlemen  he  has  known, 
make  his  adventures  in  wood  and  field  read  like  a  novel,  while  the  subject 
will  be  found,  I  fancy,  far  fresher  to  most  of  us  than  the  stock  pabulum 
of  a  modern  romance. 

Get  such  books  as  *' Birds  of  Lrakeside  and  Prairie*'  and  go  early  to 
the  country,  or  before  sunrise  to  our  parks,  if  you  want  to  have  a  good 
timel  ^  C.  S.  K. 

April  3.'02,  Unity.  A.  W.  MUMFORD,  PubUshcr, 

203  Mlcbluran  Ave.,  Chicago, 


I 


ORDS  OF  LAKESIDE  AND  PRAIRIE.    By  E^dward  B.  Clark.     With  16  illustrations  in 
color.    Price,  $L00, 

ThU  book  cotttaios  sketcliM  of  bird-life  la  the  flrreat  middle  west  by  one  of  the  coantrr's  cloeeet  ttndeats 
of  eatare.  Tlie  aathor  takes  his  readers  afiald  with  him  and  pats  them  la  close  touch  with  the  birds  of  lakeside, 
woodland  and  prairie. 

^Mr.  Clark  has  fonad  an  astonlshinfyariety  of  birds  and  Is  a  mlfhty  hnnter— with  the  opera  glass.**— 
Ckieago  Imitr-Ocum, 

THE  JINGLE  BOOK  OF  BIRDS.  By  Edward  B.  Clark.    16  Colored  plates.    Price,  60  cents. 

This  book  is  both  for  the  children  and  the  elders.  The  lines  are  not  jlnrles  merely,  bnt  jingles  which 
have  a  well-ronnded  purpose  and  much  of  pith  and  point.  The  color  sclieme  of  the  corer  is  strikingly  beantifal. 

••The  *  Jingle  Book  of  31rds*  is  a  very  pretty  possession.**— CJIici^  Evtmimg  Joumml. 

ABC  BOOK  OF  BIRDS.    For  children  large  or  small.    By  Mary  Catherine  Judd, 

With  noasenee  rhymes  for  little  ones  and  prosy  seaae  for  older  ones.  26  Colored  plates.  Price.  tl.OO.  Miss 
Judd.  in  this  has  prepared  a  book  that  will  be  a  delight  toerery  child  and  will  be  intensely  interestluf  to  every 
adult  loTur  of  birds. 

**No  better  child's  book  can  be  found.**— CJI/ra^  R4cord^HTaUU 
BIRDS  OF  SONG  AND  STORY.    By  Elisabeth  and  Joseph  GrinneU.    16  colored  plates. 

Price,  SLOO. 

Theee  authors  are  well  known  as  lorers  of  birds  and  as  interestinr  writers  on  bird  lif^  They  not  only 
'hare  made  the  feathered  kinirdom  a  subject  of  out-door  study  for  manj  years,  but  they  have  been  exolorers  la 
the  rreat  field  of  general  literature  for  the  purpoee  of  flndlnr  all  that  it  holds  pertaining  to  our  bird  friends. 

**The  book,  from  berinninr  to  end,  can  bs  read  with  pleasure  and  profit  by  old  and  youn^  alike.  It  is  a 
iasdnatlnf  piece  of  natural  history.— PMad!«M  Daiiy  Ntw. 

BEAUTIFUL  BIRD  CALENDAR  FOR  1902. 

This  is  the  moet  strikincly  beautiful  calendar  erer  placed  before  the  public  It  is  done  In  red  and  rray 
upon  the  moet  ezpensiTe  paper.  Upon  each  of  tlie  six  sheets  ie  a  laive  picture  of  a  bird  in  its  natural  colors. 
^Iie  bird  la  each  instance  is  characteristic  of  the  month  with  which  it  is  fflTsn.    Order  now.    Price,  5*)  cents. 

**This  is  an  exquisite  bit  of  color  work.**— ^.  E  Journal  of  Edmeation, 

BIRDS  AND  NATURE.    Vol   XI.    Edited  by  William  Kerr  Higley.    Octavo,  pp.  232,  40 
full-page  Illustrations  by  color  photography.    Price,  cloth,  tl.50. 

A.  W.  MUMFORD,  Publish'      '  203  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 
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$4.10  FOR  $2.00 

A  Cottibitiation  Offer  That  Means  Somethitig. 


ALL   FOR    ONLY 

$2.00 


BIRDS  AND  NATURE  (one  yetr) $1.50  ^ 

Review  OP  BDUCATION  (one  year) 1.00 

QAMe  OP  BIRDS 35 

OOLDBN  PHeA5 ANT  (Colored  Picture) 25 

UTeRATURB  QAMB as 

OAMe  OP  INDUSTRIES as 

TWeNTY-PlVB  PICTURES  (From  Birds  Md  Nature)    .so 

The  total  amoant  of  valoe $4*io 

BIRDS  AND  NATURE Monthly;  48  psffea,  8x10  laches;  per  year,  fLSO.    A  maraiiae  derpted  to 

DIKU9  iknu  i^Aiui^B  ttat are, MdiUMtrated  by  color  photofraphy.   It  le  the  oaly  periodical  in 

the  world  which  pabluhes  pictnree  of  birds,  animale,  ineects,  flowers*. 

plaats,  etc.,  ia  aatnral  colors.    Biffht  fall-pa^  plates  each  rnoath. 

^Certainly  no  periodical,  aod  pr'^bably  ao  book,  on  birds  ever  loaod 

aaythiaf  like  each  favor  with  ihe  pablic  as  BxaDS  amd  Natubb.**— ^mmA;^ 

Posi,  Htw  fpri, 

JLn  edacatioaal  rsriew  of  rerlews. 


REVIEW  OP  EDUCATION- 
QArtE  OP  BIRDS 


JLUnstratioasof  popalar  birds,  ia  colors  trae  to  aatare,  oa  52  finely  enameled' 
cams  2)<z3M  inches.  Baclosed  In  case  with  fall  directions  for  playing.  A 
beaatual  and  fasciaatin^  rame. 


.A  beaatif al  Pictare  for  f ramiaf .   Priatad  In  natural  colors  on  fine  paper 


ISi^lnchee. 

iOOQnestlons  and  Answers  In  Bng lish  Literatare.   100  cards,  2Xb3  inches^ 


OOLDBN  PHEASANT 

LITERATURE  GAME r,,.«^iV»  inTInitrncUV^^ 

OAFIE  OP  INDUSTRIES— EdacaUonal— 400  Qnestions  and  Answers  on  the  great  industries  of  oar 

country.    100  cards,  2Kb3  inches. 

A  year*s  sabscrlptlon  to  Birds  and  NArrrBB  and  Rbvibw  of  Educatioit 
"alone  amount  to  SS'SO.    If  yon  now  take  either  mairi^ i^e*  or  both,  yoar 

subecriptioa  will  be  adranced  oae  year. 
A  aanple  of  both  nasaalaes  for  a  dime  and  two  pennies— IS  cents  In  stamps.   Send  for  Cataloime,. 

A.  W.  MUMFORD9  Publisher,  203  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago. 


REMEMBER 


$4.20  FOR  S2.10 

Another  Combination  Offer  tliat  Means  Something. 


BIRDS  AND  NATURE  one  year $1.50 1 

•Ten  Back  Numbers  BIRDS  AND  NATURE 1.50 

60  Colored  Pictures  from  BIRDS  AND  NATURE i.ao 

The  total  amount  of  value $4.aow 


ALL  FOR 

S2.10 


BIRDS  AND  NATURB*  Monthly;  48  <paffaa,  8zlO  Inches;  per  yaar«  $1.50.  A  mairiLSiae  deroted  to 
■atnre,  and  Illustrated  by  eolorsd  photoirmphy.  It  la  the  only  periodical  In  the  world  that  pabUahea  plctaraa- 
of  blrds»  animals*  Inaects,  flowers,  plants,  ate.  In  natural  colors.   Bight  faU-paca  platea  each  month* 

N^  **  It  is  ons  of  the  moot  beautiful  and  interestinf  publications  yet  attsmpted  la  this  direction.   It  haa. 
other  attractioas  in  addition  to  Its  beauty,  and  must  win  its  way  to  popular  favor.   I  wish  the  handsome  Uttla 
maffasins  abundant  prosperity.**— CAm,  Jr.  Skimmer,  SUUt  Smpi^  AJbamy^  N.  T, 

**  Ton  hare  certainly  hit  upon  a  method  of  reprodneinf  natural  colors  with  nmarkable  fidelity  to  natnra.** 
— iV.  EliioU  Comss, 

**  Tour  mafaslne  has  certainly  had  a  phenomenal  aaocasa,  and  It  la  antlialy  worthy  of  Its  coidlal 
tlon.**-7.  A.AUim^  EdUor  **Tks  Amkf* 

**lfoBt  of  the  pictnrea  are  astonishingly  food.  I  like  them  so  well  that  I  shall  put  tham  up  on  the  walla 
of  my  rustic  retreat,  *  Slab  Sides.'  **^yokm  Bmrrot^ks, 

**  Whsn  one  considers  the  low  price  at  which  you  sell  Bibdu.  the  number  and  ezeellaaoe  of  the  plataa  ara 
anrprlsinr,  and  I  trust  that  your  efforta  to  popularise  the  etudy  of  onilthologyt  may  meat  with  tha  aacoaiB  tt 
ao  waU  deserrea.**— in  M.  Chafmm^  AtModmUEdttor  ••7Atf  Amk,** 


*A  bound  Tolume  of  Bibdc  aud  Matvub  may  be  anbstltnted  for  tha  tan  back  nambwt. 

A  sample  off  this  magaslne  and  of  The  Review  of  Education  f6radlme 
two  pennies— I J  cents  in  stamps*    Send  for  catalogue. 

A.  W.  MUMFORD,  Publishers  203  Michi«:an  Avenue,  Chie«8». 


BEST  OF  ALL  EDUCATIONAL  PUBLICATIONS 


The  Educational  Gazette 


Class  and  Popular  Magazine 
for  the  School  and  the  Home.     Now 

in  its  i8th  year.    Stands  in  the  first 

rank    of  successful    magazines.     Its 

large  circulation  constantly  increasing 

A  liberal  amount  of  space  is  devoted  each  month  to  late  Uniform  or  Kinderg^arten 
Examinations,  questions  and  answers,  and  to  the  latest  School  Text  Books.  It  is  clean 
and  wholesome  in  its  contents  as  in  its  appearance,  and  is  handsomely  illustrated. 

Not  confined  strictly  to  the  technical  side  of  education — with  just  enoug^h  "breadth" 
to  its  contents  to  make  it  invaluable  to  the  home — and  sufficientl^r  scientific  and  g^eneral  to 
be  indispensable  to  the  library — The  Educational  Gazette  should  find  its  way  every  month 
into  every  home,  library  and  school  in  the  country. 


A  Few  Sample  Articles  Published  in  Past  Numbers  of 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  GAZETTE 

Parent  and  Teacher,  By  Ag-nes  Dean  Cameron,  Victoria,  B.  C. 

Mathematics:  The  Arbitrary  Value  Check,  By  David  Eugrene  Smith. 

Child  Study:    Hidden  Forces  in  Irife  and  Education,  By  M.  V.  0*Shea,  University  of 

Wisconsin. 
In  the  Kinderf^arten,  By  Sadie  Pierpont  Barnard,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Nature  Study  in  Elementary  Schools,  By  John  D.  Wilson,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Vertical  Writing-,  By  J.  F.  Barnhart,  Akron,  O. 
Individual  Instruction,  By  Prof.  John  Kennedy,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 
Manual  Training,  By  John  J.  Quinn,  Warren,  Pa. 
Practical  Drawing,  By  Frank  Favour,  Artist. 
Rational  Gymnastics  for  Public  Schools,  By  Dr.  Wm.  Sparstrom,  Instructor  Boston  School 

of  Gymnastics. 
Arts  of  Expression,  By  C.  B.  Gilbert,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Character  in  Speech,  By  Miss  Bella  Smith  Bruce,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

One  Dollar  a  Year  Single  Copies  15c 

SEND    FOR    SAMPLE    COPY 


Educational  Gazette  Publishing  Company 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

New  York  Office:  St.  James  Buildlns:  ERNEST  HART, 

Broadway  and  a6th  St.  Manager 


TO  BE  ISSUED  THIS  SPRING. 
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THE  TREE  BOOK 


By  JULIA  E.  ROOMS,  of  Corndl  Unlversltu. 


12ino. 


About  350  Pao68.        Pricet  $2.00. 


Advance  Orders  $1.00. 


This  valuable  contribution  to  the  popular  literature  of  forestry  will  be 
illustrated  with  the  instructive  and  beautiful  pictures  from  our  twenty-five 
Typical  Forest  Trees  in  Photogravure.  These  show  the  tree  as  it  appears  in 
nature  ;  a  view  showing  the  characteristics  of  the  bark  and  a  view  of  the  leaf. 
In  addition  there  will  be  148  drawings  and  other  text  illustrations. 

This  will  be  one  of  the  most  practical  books  ever  published.  It  will  be 
complete  in  itself,  containing  no  technical  terms  that  are  not  defined.  It  will 
not  have  to  be  used  with  some  other  publication  to  make  the  text  intelligible. 
The  members  of  Forestry  Clubs  and  all  interested  in  trees  will  find  it  a  bandy 
companion  at  all  times. 

ft.  W.  MUMFORD,  PybilSher,  203  Mlcmqan  Avenue.  ClUcaoo. 
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This  is  the  most  strikingly  beautiful  Calendar  ever  placed  before  the 
public.  It  is  ten  and  a  half  by  twelve  and  a  half  inches,  and  is  done  in  red  and 
gray  upon  the  most  expensive  paper.  Upon  each  of  the  six  sheets  appears  a  large 
picture  of  a  bird  in  its  natural  colors.  The  bird  in  each  instance  is  characteristic 
of  the  months  of  the  year  with  which  it  is  given.  Upon  the  reverse  of  each 
page  is  a  description  of  the  birds  and  their  habits,  written  by  Edward  B.  Clark. 
N  omore  beautiful  and  useful  holiday  gift  can  be  found.  Order  now  for  your- 
self and  your  friends. 

This  is  an  exquisite  bit  of  color  work.  Eacb  of  the  six  pagres  of  the  calendar  (9j^xl2>^> 
has  upon  one  side  a  beautif  tal  picture  of  some  bird — the  owl,  bluebird,  warbler,  red-headed 
woodpecker,  passeng^er  pig^eon  and  blue  jaj — while  on  the  reverse  side  is  a  full,  authentic, 
interesting  description  of  the  bird.  Each  bird  is  not  only  colored  to  life,  but  the  pose  and 
surroundings  are  equally  true  to  life.^Journal  of  Education, 

WE  WIIX  8BND  ONE  OF  THESE  OAI^EKDARS  FREE  TO  ANYONE  BENDING  US  ONE 
8UBSOBIPTION  TO  •« REVIEW  OP  EDUCATION**  WITH  81.00 

FRIGE  50  GENTS 
ft.  W.  MUMFORD,  rubllsll6r,203  MiChlQan  ftV6.,6lll()aQ0 


I  enclose  draft  for  tssooo  m  pftymeat  of  the  Birds  amd  Nature 
covers  furnished  by  you  for  our  Arbor  Day  Annual.  I  feel  sure  that  we 
have  given  the  study  of  birds  and  animals  and  all  nature  some  impetus 
in  distributing  our  Annual  for  this  year.  I  have  received  many  letters 
of  commendation  from  all   parts  of  the  State  and  country. 

Charles  R.  Skinner. 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
A'bany.  N  Y.,  April  i6.  1902. 


CONSTRUCTION  WORK. 

it«  Relation  to  Number,  Utentnre,  History  and  Natnre  Work. 
By  EDWARD  P.  WORST,  Prin.  Ohio  Stiwet  School,  Austin,  ill. 

ThU  Uttla  Yolvme  contaios  one  handrod  and  twttiity  models  for  coattractlon  work  la  bristol  board,  maalla 
-paper  aad  mimeorrapli  paper,  with  definite,  dictated  stepe  for  makiar  each  one.  They  are  plaaaed  originallT 
for  work  in  the  primary  grades.  Among  the  articles  made  we  find  baskets  and  boxes  of  yarioas  kinds*  fnmi« 
tnre,  trays,  postafre  stamp  holders,  thread  winder,  pencil  holder,  comb  case,  cradle,  candlestick,  Pnrltan  hat, 
Bskimo*s  sled,  bill  holder,  card  receiver,  ii  ind  mill  aao  Kinr  Alfred's  lantern,  etc.,  etc.  Many  of  tlie  forms 
are  familiar  to  kindergartners  throngh  their  work  in  card-board  modeling.  Primarr  teachers  will  donbtless 
find  it  rery  nsef  nl.  The  exercises  giyen  In  the  book  afford  one  means  of  manaal  training  developing  accuracy, 
familiarity  of  terms,  opportunity  for  measnrement,  etc 

135  lllustnitionse    108  pp..  s%x%%  in.    75  cents* 
A.  We  MUMPORDt  Publisher,        -        J03  Micliigaii  Ave.*  Chicago. 

JEAN  MITCHELL'S  SCHOOL 

BY  ANGELINA  WRAY 

Sapt.  L.  H.  Jones,  of  the  Cleveland,  O.,  public  schools,  writes : 

*'  I  have  read  and  re  read  Jean  Mitchell's  School.  The  book  is  a 
worthy  contribution  to  the  school  thought  and  practice  of  our  time. 
It  is  concrete  pedagogy  with  life  in  it.  I  wish  all  the  teachers  in  the 
country,  from  the  first  primary  grade  to  the  presidents  of  the  great 
universities,  might  read  it  and  have  its  kindly,  helpful  spirit  breathed  * 
into  them. 

JEAN  MITCHELL'S  SCHOOL  is  superior  beyond  all  comparison  as  a  story  of  the  School. 
Miss  Wray  has  given  us  in  Jean  Mitchell,  the  teacher  pure  and  simple  in  the  midst  of  her 
wonderful  work.  The  drama  here  unfolded  is  that  belonging  to  this  fundamental  institution — 
the  school.  The  teacher  is  a  real  heroine,  winning,  one  bv  one,  the  lawless  and  the  churlish 
amonc  her  pupils  to  a  spirit  of  loving  obedience  and  mutual  regard  and  good  fellowship. 

Tnis  volume  of  244  pages  shows  the  growth  of  the  «•  Ideal  School"  from  month  to  month 
throughout  the  year.  It  is  beautifully  illustrated  with  drawings  from  nature  studies 
appropriate  to  each  month  of  the  school  year,  and  with  half-tone  pictures  of  the  dramatic 
cenes.    Elegantly  bound  in  cloth.    Price,  ^1.25  a  year. 

Ask  for  our  catalogues  of  Books  for  Children  for 
Supplementary  Reading  and  of  Books  for  Teachers. 

SCHOOL  AND  HOHE  BDUCATIONt  Geo.  P.  Brown,  Editor,  is  the  foremost  journal  of 
the  country  for  the  thinking  teacher.    I1.25. 
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Greatest  of  all  Tonics 

Horsford's  Add  Phosphate 

It  removes  Mental  Depression,  Intense  Weariness 
and  loss  of  Nerve  Power — 

Invigorates  the  Entire  System. 


Marthas  Vitteyard 

SUMMER  INSTITUTE 

Coltagt  Clt|»  IUm* 

500  STUDENTS  40  INSTRUCTORS 

24th  yMiTf  be^liis  July  8.    Out  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
Send  for  64-pafe  clrcnlar. 

WILLIAM  A.  MOWRT,  Hyde  Park,  Maes. 


SEPTEMBER  VACANCIES  r^^n^.f; 

from  public,  private,  secondarj,  technical 
and  Normal  Schools,  and  coUeg'es,  for  more 
than  1200  teachers  and  professors.  New  va- 
cancies daily  coming  in.  More  good  candi- 
dates needed.  Seventeenth  Tear  Book  of  80 
pages  free.  C  J*  ALBERT«  Manager,  The 
Albert  Teachers'  Agency,  Fine  Arts  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


I  enclose  check  for  $5.00  for  which  please  send  me  the  ^ve  volumes  of  Bihds 

AND  Naturb  referred  to  in  your  offer.      The  books  will  go  to  the  Stafford   Lribrary 

where  the  other  six  volumes  now  are,  and  are  well  used,  too. 

Ai^VARADO  Howard. 
Stafford  Springs,  Conn.,  April  30, 1902. 


*'  *Of  all  thinir>  that  a  teacher  thonld  know  how  to 
do*  eays  6.  Stanley  Hall,  of  Clark  UaiTereity,  *the 
moet  Important,  without  any  exception,  It  to  be  able 
to  tell  a  story.*** 

Tlie  Youn^  Idea  tells  the  story  of 
Travel,  Character,  Observations  in  Nature 
and  the  Questions  of  the  Hour. 

Buy  Your  Brown  Pictures 

■     ■ 

With  The  Younft  Idea  ^  ^ 

1.  We  will  send  100  of  the  miniatures  for 
illustrating  language  work  with  The  Young 
Idea  a  year  for  60  cents  (select  from 
catalogue). 

2.  We  will  send  50  of  size  5>^x8  and  The 
Young  Idea  a  year  for  60  cents. 

3.  We  will  send  17  of  the  Platinoprints  or 
the  Carbonprints  size  7x9  and  The  Young 
Idea  a  year  at  60  cents.  These  last  pictures 
are  most  beautiful. 

Send  Orders  to 

JAMES  E.  HUGHES, 
4  Ashburton  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 


Mrs.  C.  will  take  the  offer  of  XXX  num- 
bers of  Birds  and  Naturb  and  100  pictures* 
for  which  I  enclose  Money  Order  for  $5.25, 
enclosing  25  cents  for  postage. 

Mary  C.  Knbbi^and. 

Bast  Jaffrey,  N.  H.,  April  12, 1902. 


Enclosed  please  find  a  P.  O.  Order  for  $1.75 
in  payment  for  one  year's  subscription  to 
Birds  and  Naturb  and  to  the  Rbvibw  op 
Education,  as  advertised  in  the  March 
number  of  the  Rbvibw  op  Education.  I 
am  much  pleased  with  both  papers. 

Moi^UB  Wn^soN. 

Wellington,  Kan.,  April  7, 1902. 


Everyone  admires  the  editor's  manage- 
ment of  the  beautiful  magazine.  Birds  and 
Naturb. 

EUZA  WOODWORTH. 

Washington,  D.  C,  April  30, 1902. 


Enclosed  find  Chicago  draft  for  $ , 

for  which  please  send  me  the  five  double 

volumes,    half    morocco,   of    Birds    and 

Naturb. 

O.  H.  CarmichabIt. 

Tuscola,  111.,  May  7, 1902. 


The  Review  of  Education. 
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Chicago,  May,  1902. 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT. 


In  his  address  at  the  Q>lonel  Parker 
Memorial,  held  in  Chicago  April  19, 
1902,  Dr.  Emil  G.  Hirsch  spoke  of  en- 
thusiasm as  a  dominant  element  in  Dr. 
Parker's     character.       Continuing,     he 

said: 

The  teacher,  above  all  other  qualifications 
for  his  responsibilities,  must  have  enthusi- 
asm and  sympathy.  Ours  is  a  day  that  some- 
how undervalues  the  function  of  the  enthusi- 
ast Enthusiasm  is  the  expression  of  a  strong 
sense  of  individual  responsibility  and  power, 
under  the  passionate  impulse  for  self-asser- 
tion, in  the  service  of  vital  ideas.  It  is 
the  protest  of  an  open  and  impatient  mind 
against  the  omnipotence  of  precedent  It  is 
the  irresistible  yearning  for  nobler  things  to 
be  done  tomorrow,  but  as  yet  not  done 
in  the  hour  which  is.  The  future  is  the  solici- 
tude of  the  enthusiast,  not  the  past  Free- 
dom, not  conformity,  is  his  objective  point. 
Under  the  dominion  of  a  philosophy  which 
has  reduced  man  to  a  mere  automaton  and 
regards  him  as  an  impersonal  instrument  of 
mechanical  combinations  of  forces,  our  day 
has  been  robbed  of  the  power  to  understand 
the  potency  of  enthusiasm.  The  slave,  so 
runs  the  argument,  may  tug  at  the  chain,  but 
he  cannot  break  it  Man  is  the  slave  of  cir- 
cumstance and  the  event  of  precedent  acci- 
dents. He  is  one  little  globule  in  a  mighty 
wave.  He  must  rise  with  the  mass  and  sink 
again  with  its  recedent  volume.  The  cadence 
of  his  own  life  can  be  none  other  than  that 
of  the  blind  ocean  of  which  he  is  so  tiny  a 
part 


The  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale 
IS  the  official  preacher  at  the  University 
of  Chicago  for  the  month  of  May.  Dr. 
Hale  has  been  the  pastor  of  the  South 
Congregational  (Unitarian)  church  of 
Boston  for  nearly  one-half  a  century. 
This  noted  divine  and  writer  considers 
the  present  enthusiastic  movement  for 
the  education  of  the  colored  race,  as  well 
as  the  white  people  of  the  South,  the 
greatest  event  of  current  times.  Inter- 
viewed by  the  Chicago  Record-Herald, 

he  said: 

Wc  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  beef  trust 
and  the  sugar  question,  but  the  general  move- 
ment for  education  in  the  South  is,  I  believe 
the  most  significant  thing  today.  Last  week 
a  great  convention  for  the  consideration  of 
the  southern  educational  question  was  held 
in  Atlanta.  I  do  not  suppose  that  its  im- 
portance was  fully  appreciated,  and  the  papers 
have  not  given  it  a  great  deal  of  attention. 

Education  such  as  we  have  in  the  North 
is  the  thing  that  will  save  this  republic.  And 
that  is  what  they  are  learning  in  the  South. 
They  must  get  over  the  idea  that  their  so- 
ciety is  to  exist  of  a  few  gentlemen  who  are 
grandees.  All  of  the  people,  black  as  well  as 
white,  must  have  education.  By  education, 
as  I  take  it,  we  do  not  or  should  not  mean 
special  training  in  one  kind  of  technical 
work,  but  the  broad  knowledge  that  comes 
from  reading.  Every  man  should  be  edu- 
cated, so  that  he  can  have  intelligent  ideas 
on  all  the  questions  which  come  up.  I  be- 
lieve there  is  too  much  and  too  early  special- 
ization. 
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Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  recently  ad- 
dressed the  graduating  class  of  the 
school  department  of  the  General  So- 
ciety of  Mechanics  and  Tradesmen  in 
New  York  city.  Mr.  Carnegie  gave 
some  excellent  advice  and  made  many 
statements  that  should  be  carefully  con- 
sidered by  all  students.  The  following 
are  a  few  of  the  pointed  paragraphs  con- 
tained in  his  speech : 

There  are  several  classes  of  young  men. 
There  are  those  who  do  not  do  their  duty, 
and  there  are  those  who  profess  to  do  their 
duty,  and  there  is  a  third  class,  far  better 
than  the  other  two,  that  do  their  duty  and  a 
little  more. 

There  is  a  difference  between  talent  and 
genius.  Talent  does  what  it  can ;  genius,  what 
It  must.  But  it  is  the  little  more  that  makes 
the  difference.  There  are  many  great  pianists, 
but  Paderewski  is  at  the  head  because  he 
does  a  little  more  than  the  others. 

The  youth  who  spends  his  night  after  his 
daily  toil  in  improving  himself  is  the  one 
that  succeeds. 

Now,  what  do  these  graduates  seek?  I  sup- 
pose some  of  them  want  to  be  millionaires. 
Well,  that  is  a  laudable  ambition.  Others,  I 
suppose,  are  looking  for  fame.  That  is  a 
vainer  ambition  with  more  of  the  spirit  of  a 
Hotspur. 

But  the  man  who  works  for  money  alone 
will  not  find  happiness,  nor  will  he  be  a  useful 
citizen.  Money  never  buys  satisfaction  or 
happiness,  but  it  does  bring  many  disap- 
pointments and  creates  many  jealousies. 

I  believe  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  young 
man  to  acquire  a  competence.  But,  having 
secured  that,  his  aim  should  not  be  to  obtain 
additional  wealth  or  fame,  but  to  endeavor  to 
see  of  what  use  he  can  be  to  his  fellow  beings. 
If  he  will  do  this  his  reward  will  be  ample. 


The  prevention  of  crime  can  be  greatly 
facilitated  by  the  education  of  the  rising 
generation.  A  large  percentage  of  the 
children  in  our  larger  cities  are  those  of 
poor  parents  who  neglect  their  children 
either  willfully  or  because  of  necessity. 
These  boys  and  girls  find  their  entertain- 
ment on  the  streets  where  they  come  in 
contact  with  influences  that  tend  to  de- 
velop the  opposite  of  high  ideals  of  liv- 
ing. Parental  schools  under  the  direc- 
tion of  wise  teachers  will  do  much  to 
remedy  this  evil  of  our  country  and  cause 
many  of  these  interesting  children  to  be- 
come useful  citizens.  Our  wealthy  busi- 
ness men  who  are  giving  so  liberally  to 
the  higher  educational  institutions  and 


to  libraries  are  doing  much  to  better  man- 
kind, but  these  gifts  do  nqt  reach  the 
dependent  classes.  Gifts  that  will  as- 
sist in  the  education  of  these  classes  are 
amcmg  the  worthiest  of  benefactions. 
Judge  Richard  S.  Tuthill,  of  the  Juvenile 
Court  in  Chicago,  declares  that  w<Mnen 
are  the  real  benefactors  of  homeless  chil- 
dren.   He  says: 

Men  in  their  struggle  for  the  almighty  dol- 
lar do  not  interest  themselves  in  this  work 
for  any  length  of  time.  Their  interest  and 
enthusiasm  endures  for  a  short  time. 

I  feel  certain  that  the  interest  of  the  Chica- 
go women  in  these  children  will  never  die. 
Women  started  the  teaching  in  the  jail,  built 
the  John  Worthy  School,  amended  the  state 
law  so  that  parental  schools  could  be  estab- 
lished and  enacted  the  juvenile  law. 

At  present  we  do  not  have  any  ideal  parent- 
al school  for  these  delinquent  children,  but 
we  will  have.  We  have  already  in  sight  over 
$150,000^  and  I  feel  certain  that  we  will  get  a 
million.  Try  to  help  those  who  cannot  help 
themselves.  With  the  women  interested  in 
the  work  the  battle  is  half  won. 


The  importance  of  dignity  of  speech 
and  the  use  of  choice  words  by  an  ora- 
tor, who  wishes  to  emphasize  an  argu- 
ment, cannot  be  overestimated.  Humor- 
ous language  may  amuse  but  it  will  not 
convince  the  thinking  mind.  This  is 
true  not  only  in  the  halls  of  Congress, 
but  also  in  all  assemblies  and  in  the 
classroom.  Brilliant  and  witty  clauses 
are  rarely  the  ones  that  win  in  arguments 
of  deep  moment.  The  orator  known  for 
his  wit  holds  his  audiences  because  he 
amuses  them.  They  expect  to  be  amused 
whenever  he  speaks.  If,  however,  he 
drops  his  humorous  strain  and  becomes 
serious  his  words  will  no  longer  hold 
the  attention  of  his  hearers.  His  words 
may  be  true  and  to  the  point  but  some- 
thing different  is  expected  from  his  lips. 
He  is  known  only  as  a  witty  entertainer. 
It  has  been  said  that  "the  halls  of  legis- 
lation are  strewn  with  the  wrecks  of  men 
who  gained  a  momentary  prestige  and 
fame  by  their  wit  and  humor  and  then 
sank  back  into  oblivion  to  be  remembered 
no  more  forever."  The  Baltimore  Amer- 
icon  very  truthfully  says; 

The  man  who  becomes  noted  as  a  states- 
man is  not  the  one  who  elucidates  his  argu- 
ment by  means  of  sarcasm,  satire  and  wit; 
but  the  one  who  deals  in  rounded  periods. 
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flowing  eloquence  and  ringing  phrases.  Pat- 
rick Henry,  Henry  Qay,  Daniel  Webster, 
John  C  Calhoun,  and  the  other  giants  of  the 
old  days  never  yielded  to  the  temptation  to  be 
funny. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  important  func- 
tions of  the  university,  and  of  the  more 
elementary  schools,  to  teach  the  principles 
that  underlie  true  oratory.  These  are 
useful  in  all  the  walks  of  life  and  essen- 
tial to  the  highest  ideal  of  citizenship. 


Recent  articles  in  educational  maga- 
zines and  journals  point  to  the  fact  that 
a  strong  co-operative  movement  is  being 
inaugurated  by  which  the  museums  of 
natural  history  will  be  made  more  use- 
ful to  the  public  schools.  This  seems 
to  have  been  brought  about  through  sev- 
eral agencies,  chief  among  which  has 
been  the  teadier's  desire  for  a  broader 
knowledge  of  nature  study  and  the 
musetun  curator's  realization  that  the 
museum,  to  be  popular  with  all  classes 
of  people,  must  be  something  more  than 
a  mere  repository  for  natural  history 
collections.  Teachers,  as  a  rule,  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  methods  of  starting 
or  caring  for  a  museum.  Neither  have 
they  the  time  to  devote  to  the  accumu- 
lation, the  identification,  or  even  the  se- 
lection of  such  material  as  may  be 
needed  in  illustrative  teaching.  Lacking 
these  qualifications  teachers  naturally 
turn  to  the  public  museums  for  aid.  It 
is  a  gratifying  fact  that  this  aid  is  not 
sought  in  vain,  for  curators  have  showri 
themselves  willing  to  assist  all  in  every 
way.  In  many  museums  teachers  are 
encouraged  to  bring  their  classes  and 
the  collections  are  arranged  with  in- 
structive labels  so  that  they  may  be  con- 
sulted easily  and  with  economy  of  time. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  curator  to  carefully 
investigate  the  requirements  of  nature 
study  and  make  his  installations  broad 
and  comprehensive,  covering  as  fully 
as  possible  the  principles  of  the  science 
illustrated.  Teachers  on  their  part  must 
study  to  know  just  how  much  of  each 
collection  can  be  used  advantageously. 

Among  those  museums  that  are  em- 
bracing this  opportunity  to  assist  in  the 


work  of  the  public  schools  are  the  Field 
Columbian  Museum  and  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  in  Chicago;  the  Museum 
of  Comparative  Zoology,  Cambridge, 
Mass.;  the  Buffalo  Society  of  Natural 
Sciences;  the  Brookl)m  Institute,  ^nd 
the  American  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory, New  York ;  the  Cam^e  Museum, 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  and  the  National  Mu- 
seum at  Washington. 

These  institutions  are  aiding  teachers 
by  the  exhibit  of  specimens  arranged  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  fully  illustrate  the 
relation  existing  between  one  natural 
object  and  another,  and  also  their  rela- 
tion to  their  environment  and  to  man. 
Animals  are  arranged  in  natural  groups 
that  well  illustrate  their  habits.  Brief 
and  accurate  information  is  given  on 
carefully  printed  labels.  In  some  musje- 
ums  popular  lectures,  covering  a  wide 
range  of  subjects,  are  especially  pre- 
pared, and  delivered  at  regular  intervals, 
to  supplement  the  museum  exhibits. 
Some  museums  furnish  loan  collections 
and  freely  give,  from  their  store  of 
duplicates,  specimens  for  use  in  the  pub- 
lic school  classrooms.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  important  work  will  continue 
to  grow  and  broaden,  imtil  every  city 
has  a  local  museum  working  with  the 
public  schools  for  the  better  education  of 
masses. 


Interest  in  the  preservation  and  devel- 
opment of  forests  in  the  United  States  is 
becoming  more  and  more  widespread. 
The  forestry  schools  at  Yale,  Cornell 
and  Biltmore  have  done  much  to  deepen 
this  interest.  Gifford  Pinchot,  chief  of 
the  bureau  of  forestry,  of  the  United 
States,  has  made  a  most  thorough  study 
of  forestry  in  relation  to  land  problems 
in  the  West.  In  a  recent  lecture  before 
the  students  of  the  Yale  Forest  School, 
he  said: 

Every  acre  of  the  public  domain  which  is 
not  able  to  produce  agricultural  crops  should 
be  made  into  forest  reserves.  It  is  of  little 
importance  whether  these  lands  contain  tim- 
ber or  not.  If  they  ar^  not  fit  for  agricul- 
ture they  should  be  put  to  use  and  not  al- 
lowed to  lie  waste.  They  are  important  for 
the  reason  that  all  of  them,  or  nearly  all,  can, 
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if   handled   properly,    produce    timber    crops. 
The  government  in  its  forestry  work  in  the 
west  IS  planning  for  the  future,  and  with  this 
idea  it  has  come  to  realize  that  land  entirely 
destitute  of  tree  growth  is  often  just  as  valua- 
ble, and  can  just  as  properly  be  made  into 
forest  reserves  as  well  timbered  areas.    We 
have  the  sand  hills  of  Nebraska,  for  instance. 
A  forest  reserve  of  these  barren  hills  is  al- 
most sure  to  be  declared  within  the  present 
session  of  congress,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  de- 
clared the  bureau  will  begin  the  task  of  grow- 
ing forests  for  the  benefit  of  the  rich  api- 
cultural  land  surrounding.    This  same  policy, 
this  same  idea,  will  prevail  in  the  immediate 
reservation  of  other  arid  or  semi-arid  lands 
in  the  west 


The  University  of  Chicago  annotinces 
the  following  list  of  persons  who  will 
serve  as  university  preachers  during  the 
coming  summer  quarter:  Prof.  Henry 
C  King,  Oberlin  College;  the  Rt.  Rev- 
John  L.  Spalditig,  Bishop  of  Peoria; 
Bishrop  Charles  P.  Galloway,  Jackson, 
Miss.;  Chancellor  Andrews,  University 
of  Nebraska;  Prof.  Stevens,  of  Yale; 
President  Barrows,  of  Oberlin ;  the  Rev. 
W.  C.  Bitting,  New  York  city,  and 
Bishop  John  H.  Vincent,  Zurich,  Switz- 
erland. 


It  seems  almost  impossible  that  an  in- 
stitution of  such  magnitude  and  so  far- 
reaching  in  its  influence  as  is  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  should  have  had  but 
a  little  over  ten  years  of  corporate  exist- 
ence.   It  is  eminently  fitting  that  a  de- 
cennial of  such  moment  should  be  appro- 
priately  celebrated.     For  this   purpose 
the  authorities   of   the  university  have 
wisely  chosen  a  series    of  publications 
which  will  have  a  world-wide  usefulness. 
The  University  Press  announces  for  imme- 
diate  publication   the   first    of   the   decennial 
publications    of    the    university,    which    have 
been  planned  in  connection,  with  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  completion  of  the  first  ten  years 
of  the  corporate  existence  of  the  institution. 
In  general,  the  series  will  set  forth  and  ex- 
emplify the  material  and  intellectual  growth 
of  the  university  during  its  first  decade,  and 
will  consist  of  ten  volumes,  which  are  now  in 
an  advanced  stage  of  preparation.    The  first 
two  volumes  will  contain  the  president's  re- 
port to  the  board  of  trustees  on  matters  of 
administration.    The  last   eight  volumes  will 
consist  of  separate  articles  by  representative 
members  of  the  faculty,  containing  the  results 
of  original  research  in  many  fields.    The  lines 
of  study  represented  in  general  will  be  phil- 
osophy and  education,  the  political  and  social 
sciences,  histoiy,  the  languages  and  literatures 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  Theology 
and   church   history,   the   classical   languages 
and   archaeology,    Sanskrit    and    comparative 
philology,    the    romance   and   Germanic   lan- 
guages, English,  mathematics,  astronomy  and 
astrophysics,  and  the  physical  and  biological 
sciences.    The  various  articles  of  the  volumes 
will  be  issued  and  circulated  in  separate  form, 
and  will  constitute  valuable  contributions  to 
science.    The  volumes  will  be  issued  in  quar- 
to form. 


The  annual  convocatic^  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  State  of  New  York  will 
be  held  June  30  and  July  i.  President 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  of  Coltmibia 
University,  will  deliver  an  address  on 
"Fundamental  Principles  of  Education 
in  the  United  States."  Among  the  other 
speakers  will  be  President  J.  G.  Schur- 
man,  of  Cornell  University,  whose  sub- 
ject will  be  "The  Elective  System  and 
Its  Limitation."  Dr.  George  E.  Vin- 
cent, of  the  University  of  Chicago,  will 
also  deliver  an  address. 


Some  of  the  Mother's  clubs  of  the  city 
of  Chicago  have  issued  an  appeal  to  the 
•Board  of  Education  protesting  against 
the  discontinuance  of  the  kindergartens. 
The  decision  of  the  board  to  close  these 
branches  for  a  time  was  caused  by  an 
apparent  lack  of  funds.  This  strong 
appeal  contains  the  following  very  truth- 
ful paragraph: 

The  primary  object  of  the  kindergarten  is- 
to  teach  the  child  self-government  and  inde- 
pendent thought  at  its  most  impressionable 
period.  This  is  the  fundamental  and  essen- 
tial principle  of  good  citizenship.  What  fills 
our  reformatories  and  penitentiaries  today, 
and  makes  the  costly  parental  school  a  neces- 
sity, but  the  lack  of  this  same  self-control. 


The  secret  of  language  is  the  secret 
of  sympathy,  and  its  full  charm  is  possi- 
ble to  the  gentle. — Ruskitk 
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The  geography  teacher  of  the  present 
must  be  something  more  than  a  student 
of  books  and  maps.  He  must  have  a 
knowledge  of  a  country  from  actual  con- 
tact with  its  natural  features  and  indus- 
tries. Miss  Zonia  Baker,  of  the  School 
of  Education  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago and  a  well-known  exponent  of  the 
mwlem  methods  of  teaching  this  subject, 
who  has  traveled  extensively  in  foreign 
countries,  is  now  touring  Cuba  seeking 
information  regarding  ecological  condi- 
tions in  the  tropics. 


True  education  has  for  its  aim  the 
preparation  for  a  life  of  comfort  in  every 
walk  of  life.  It  is  to  furnish  our  youth 
with  culture  of  mind  and  heart  that  will 
make  them  noble  men  and  women,  and 
with  the  necessary  skill  of  hand  that 
will  make  their  home  a  place  of  refine- 
ment and  healthy  and  the  shop  a  place  of 
intelligent  and  remunerative  industry.  It 
is  to  make  all  modes  of  cultivated  life 
honorable. — Dr,  D,  L.  Kiehle, 


The  child  of  five  years  who  enters  the 
grades  without  having  had  the  advan- 
tages of  the  kindergarten  drill  is  seri- 
ously handicapped.  He  is  a  poor  little 
unskilled  laborer  thrown  into  unequal 
competition  with  one  who  knows  his 
tools  and  how  to  use  them. — Superin- 
tendent C.  £.  Tilton, 


Captain  George  P.  Ahem,  U.  S.  A., 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  forestry  bureau 
at  Manila,  has  compiled  a  work  on  the 
important  woods  of  the  Philippines. 
There  are  more  than  600  tree  species  on 
the  islands. — Journal  of  Geography. 


Dr.  William  T.  Harris  will  deliver 
several  lectures  on  the  "Psychology  of 
Education"  at  the  Summer  Institute  to 
be  held  at  Martha's  Vineyard,  begin- 
ning July   14. 


It  is  but  doing  deserved  justice  to  our 
normal  schools  to  state  that  their  for- 
tunes are  being  directed  by  the  best 
educational  talent  of  today.  In  no  other 
department  of  educational  enterprise  is 
there  a  keener  search  after  truth, 
or  a  more  determined  effort  in  the  line 
of  substantial  improvement. — W,  H. 
Payne, 


Dr.  Augustus  F.  Nightingale,  for 
many  years  a  notable  member  of  the 
teaching  force  of  Chicago,  has  been 
elected  to  the  presidency  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  State  University  of  Illi- 
nois. Dr.  Nightingale  brings  to  the 
office  a  wide  experience  as  an  educator 
which  will  be  of  great  value  in  admin- 
istering the  affairs  of  the  university. 


Facts  are  the  eyes  through  whiclf  we 
see  laws.  There  is  no  better  founded 
pedagogical  rule  than  that  facts  must 
be  known  before  generalizations  can  be. 
— Francis  W.  Parker, 


If  idleness  does  not  produce  vice  or 
malevolence,  it  commonly  produces  meh 
ancholy. — Sydney  Smith, 


The  worth  of  a  state,  in  the  long  run, 
is  the  worth  of  the  individuals  composing 
it.—/.  S.  Mill. 
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COLONEL  FRANCIS  WAYLAND  PARKER.* 


The  highest  social  functions  are  per- 
formed not  by  conquerors  or  rulers  or 
legislators  or  the  providers  of  the  neces- 
saries, comforts  and  luxuries  of  physical 
life,  but  by  teachers,  whether  they  be 
mothers,  priests,  poets,  discoverers,  in- 
ventors or  schoolmasters,  and  that  which 
is  indispensable  and  of  paramount  im- 
portance in  the  teacher  is  not  so  much 
knowledge  as  character,  since  the  great 
purpose  and  end  of  education  is  to  form 
character,  and  this  can  be  rightly  done 
only  by  men  and  women  in  whom  there 
is  a  hunger  and  thirst  for  human  excel- 
lence. Others  deal  with  the  things  that 
concern  life,  the  teacher  with  life  itself 
which  it  is  his  business  to  foster,  develop 
and  produce  in  higher  and  higher  po- 
tency. 

Character  is  a  persistent  pursuit  of 
what  one  believes  in,  admires,  loves  and 
feels  himself  able  to  accomplish.  If  this 
is  material,  he  is  a  matter-of-fact  man, 
having  the  significance  and  worth  of  a 
machine;  if  it  is  spiritual,  he  lives  in  a 
world  of  thought  and  freedom  where  all 
things  are  possible.  One  may  be  drawn 
to  what  is  useful  and  pleasant  or  he  may 
be  over-mastered  by  a  passion  for  what 
is  true  and  right  and  so  be  empowered 
to  neglect  or  scorn  what  is  merely  useful 
and  pleasant.  He  whose  ideal  is  use 
and  pleasure  belongs  to  the  unreasoning 
crowd;  he  for  whom  truth  and  justice 
and  love  are  the  only  sufficient  ends  of 
life  belongs  to  the  few,  whose  faith  and 
example  become  light  and  strength  for 
the  purest  and  the  best.  If  his  country 
be  made  a  desert ;  if  his  people  be  over- 
whelmed and  scattered  he  shall  abide; 
for  what  he  believed  in  and  lived  by  is 
eternal. 

This  is  the  spirit  of  all  genuine  teach- 
ers. They  believe  in  the  good  of  life  and 
in  the  surpassing  power  of  right  educa- 
tion. Their  one  aim  is  to  uplift, 
strengthen  and  enlighten  men;  to  en- 
able them  to  know  and  love  the  vital 
truth  which  gives  the  inner  freedom 
that  makes  man  the  noblest  and  most 


blessed  of  God's  creatures.  That  one 
should  be  poor,  should  be  unrecognized, 
should  have  to  toil  that  he  may  live,  is 
not  in  their  eyes  a  thing  to  be  dreaded. 
For  them  the  infinite  evil  is  to  be  ignor- 
ant, is  to  be  base,  is  to  be  the  slave,  not 
of  a  tyrant,  but  of  instinct  and  passion, 
of  lust  and  hate  and  greed.  Poor  men 
have  been  heroes  acclaimed  of  all  the 
world.  Men  who  have  walked  and  died 
in  obscurity  have  risen  to  shine  forever 
like  fixed  stars.  The  divinest  being  who 
has  appeared  in  human  form  toiled  that 
he  might  live.  But  the  victims  of  ig- 
norance, of  greed,  of  hate,  and  dishon- 
esty, though  they  be  kings,  though  a  na- 
tion's wealth  be  heaped  about  them,  are 
interesting  only  as  a  contrast  to  what 
constitutes  the  worth  and  dignity  of 
man.  They  are  but  weeds  that  prove 
the  soil's  fertility.  Though  the  people 
dream  and  think  and  talk  of  trade  and 
commerce  and  wages,  though  they  place 
but  a  money  value  on  genius,  virtue  and 
beauty,  though  they  consider  as  naught 
what  cannot  be  weighed  or  counted,  the 
God-appointed  teacher  with  ever  grow- 
ing insight,  sees  that  the  real  things 
whereby  man's  soul  is  nourished  can 
neither  be  weighed  nor  counted.  He  is 
a  lover  of  human  perfection,  intellectual, 
moral  and  physical.  He  would  give  his 
life  to  make  men  wiser  and  more  virtu- 
ous. He  feels  that  all  values  are  edu- 
cational values — ^means  whereby  life  is 
sustained,  enlarged  and  purified;  that 
life  itself  is  enrooted  in  God  and  draws 
from  him  its  substance,  its  energy,  its 
beauty  and  goodness. 

No  genuine  teacher  has  ever  been  in- 
spired or  guided  by  mechanical  ideals. 
His  genius  and  power  spring  not  frc«n 
the  arithmetical  or  logical  faculty,  but 
from  his  capacity  for  infinite  faith,  hope 
and  love,  of  which  are  bom  infinite  pa- 
tience and  painstaking.  It  is  his  sym- 
pathy with  all  that  is  human  that  gives 
him  the  insight  which  imparts  the  skill 

^MJemorial  address  delivered  by  the  Bey.  John 
L.  Spalding  at  the  Anditorium,  Cnicago,  April  19» 
1902. 
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to  develop  what  in  man  is  best  Above 
all  is  he  attracted  to  little  children  whom 
God  sends  into  his  world  to  awaken 
sympathy,  love  and  devotion;  whom  he 
showers  like  blossoms  in  spring,  to  teach 
us  to  hope  and  labor  for  ever  diviner  har- 
vests. His  spirit  is  rather  that  of  a  gen- 
erous and  dauntless  youth  than  that  of  a 
calculating  man.  There  is  in  him  some- 
thing of  Plato  and  vastly  more  of  Christ. 
He  is  an  idealist  and  reveals  the  soul  to 
itself.  His  pure  eye  reflects  the  azure 
heavens;  the  flowers  spring  from  be- 
neath his  feet;  he  is  free,  tranquil  and 
joyous,  at  home  in  his  Father's  house, 
though  he  be  beset  by  enemies  and  have 
not  where  to  lay  his  head.  No  difiiculties 
aflFright,  no  obstacles  deter  him.  He  is 
certain  that  the  work  he  does  is  the 
noblest  task  which  can  be  set  for  man. 
He  therefore  does  it  with  all  his  heart 
and  finds  suflicient  reward  in  the  do- 
ing. 

Such  a  man  and  such  a  teacher  was 
Colonel  Parker.  He  was  not  a  man  of 
rich  and  varied  learning,  not  an  original 
thinker,  not  a  logical  reasoner,  not  a 
master  of  style;  but  he  was  one  whose 
faith  in  the  power  and  value  of  educa- 
tion was  deep  and  living.  Such  a  faith, 
springing  as  it  does  from  genuine  inter- 
est in  human  perfection,  begets  an  abid- 
ing enthusiasm  which  leaps  irom  soul  to 
soul.  He  who  is  thus  inspired  is  not 
indifferent  to  anything  that  concerns  the 
welfare  of  his  fellows.  He  stops  not  to 
argue;  he  hears  not  those  who  suggest 
doubts  and  misgivings;  he  asks  not 
whether  there  be  danger  of  failure.  An 
inner  impulse  urges  him  on ;  he  will  do 
what  he  can,  come  what  may.  His  pres- 
ence breathes  courage,  confidence  and 
gladness.  His  pupils  feel  that  they  are 
able  to  do  what  he  demands  of  them,  and 
so  they  become  able.  His  voice  is  like 
the  shout  of  captains  when  they  lead  to 
victory.  His  eye  awakens  and  fixes  at- 
tention ;  his  whole  manner  stimulates  and 
sustains  the  desire  to  improve.  Where 
he  is  there  is  little  question  of  rules,  for 
he  is  himself  a  law  for  all,  putting  forth 
the  highest  educational  force  which  is  the 
influence  of  a  genuine  personality  on 
persons.  When,  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  Colonel  Parker  was  put  in  charge 
of  the  schools  of    Quincy,    they    were 


quickly  transformed  as  the  spring  rain 
and  the  sunshine  transform  the  naked 
earth.  A  new  spirit  breathed  and  new 
life  sprang  forth;  and  it  was  not  long 
before  teachers  all  over  the  country  be- 
gan to  lift  their  eyes  to  this  dawn  which 
had  broken  with  promise  of  a  fairer  day. 
Here  was  one  who  trusted  in  man's  cre- 
ative soul  more  than  in  mechanism  and. 
methods  and  routine  and  drudgery.  Here 
was  a  bringer  of  hope  and  joy  to  the 
teachers  who  were  wandering  neglected 
and  unillumined  mid  arid  wastes.  They 
began  to  look  to  him  as  to  the  leader  for 
whose  coming  they  had  yearned. 

What  he  brought  them  was  not  a  new 
and  original  theoiy  of  education  and 
pedagogy.  It  was  a  new  spirit  which 
was  to  interfuse  itself  with  their  work, 
and  little  by  little  to  transform  the  whole 
process  of  teaching.  The  school  room 
became  more  like  a  home  where  there  is 
a  loving  association  of  all  the  members ; 
where  life  is  free  and  joyful;  where 
work  is  pleasant  and  invigorating; 
where  the  tiresome  routine  of  text  book 
and  recitation  is  relieved  by  drawing, 
modeling  and  music;  where  the  pupils 
are  gently  led  on  to  express  their  own 
thoughts  in  their  own  words  and  not 
passages  learned  by  rote.  Obedience,  cctfi- 
fidence,  courtesy  and  respect  were  made 
easy;  individuality  was  developed;  the 
duller  pupils  were  encouraged  and  as- 
sisted, while  self-consciousness  and  con- 
ceit were  repressed  in  the  brighter.  The 
yoke  of  slavish  conformity  to  rules  was 
lifted  from  the  neck  of  the  teachers,  who 
were  accustomed  to  study  the  peculiari- 
ties of  each  child  and  to  fit  the  means  to 
the  end  while  they  themselves  were  made 
to  feel  that  the  essential  and  decisive 
thing  in  a  teacher  is  not  learning,  but 
ability  to  teach.  In  the  examinations  the 
test  was  skill,  power  to  think  and  do,  and 
not  merely  knowledge. 

The  teacher  is  the  school,  and  it  was 
to  the  forming  of  teachers  that  all  Col- 
onel Parker's  efforts  were  directed.  He 
believed  that  the  most  important  social 
function  is  performed  by  the  educator; 
and  he  held  consequently  that  the  best 
work  one  can  do  for  society  is  to  raise 
to  highest  efficiency  the  men  and  women 
whose  vocation  is  to  inspire,  instruct, 
counsel  and  g^ide  their  fellows,  not  in 
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the  things  which  concern  their  temporal 
affairs  chiefly,  but  in  whatever  pertains 
to  wisdom,  conduct  and  character.  The 
good  is  all  that  ministers  to  spiritual 
life,  to  intellectual  strength,  to  moral 
freedom,  to  righteousness,  and  they  who 
follow  the  teacher's  calling  should  feel 
that  their  task  is  God-given,  that  their 
work  is  divine.  They  should  have  cour- 
age, self-confidence,  enthusiasm,  zeal, 
devotion,  and  that  this  may  be  possible 
they  must  be  trained  in  the  atmosphere 
of  liberty,  wherein  alone  self-respect  and 
self-reverence,  the  foundation  of  all  vir- 
tue, can  be  learned.  They  must  be  able 
to  do  their  work  with  a  cheerful  and 
joyous  spirit,  for  whoever  does  well  and 
wisely  acts  in  this  spirit.  That  they  may 
dwell  in  the  pure  air  of  high  and  tran- 
quil thoughts  they  should  be  protected 
from  all  annoyances  and  restraints  other 
than  those  necessarily  involved  in  the 
work  they  do.  They  cannot  succeed  if 
they  have  not  the  willing  mind  to  which 
nothing  is  hard,  and  everything,  there- 
fore, should  be  done  to  create  and  foster 
in  them  love  for  their  work. 

The  brave  and  cheerful  delight  us, 
have  power  over  us  and  influence  us  for 
good,  because  their  world  attitude  is  the 
result  of  a  true  view  of  things  which  in 
revealing  to  us  that  to  be  is  better  than 
not  to  be,  creates  within  us  the  feeling 
that  the  more  we  are  alive  the  more  near- 
ly we  are  akin  to  the  eternal  .source  of  all 
that  is. 

To  these  help-bringing  and  joy-in- 
spiring souls  Colonel  Parker  belongs. 

That  he  was  a  lover  and  molder  of 
teachers  it  is  not  necessary  here  in  Chi- 
cago, or  in  America,  indeed,  to  affirm. 
As  the  principal  of  the  Cook  County 
Normal  School  he  sent  forth,  year  after 
year,  eager,  enlightened,  devoted  men 
and  women  whose  work  in  the  schools  of 
Chicago  has  not  been  rightly  recognized 
or  appreciated  by  the  people  of  the  great 
city  in  which  they  have  wrought  with  so 
much  intelligence  and  zeal.  He  him- 
self was  not  understood  or  esteemed  at 
his  real  value  except  by  the  few  who 


entered  the  narrow  circle  of  his  personal 
influence.  How  shall  an  idealist,  an  en- 
thusiast for  himian  perfection,  have  hon- 
or in  a  world  given  over  to  the  worship 
of  Mammon  and  vulgar  success?  Yet 
how  pleasant  it  is  to  see  an  American 
who  is  enthusiastic  about  anything  that 
is  not  a  mechanical  invention  or  a  gold 
mine  or  a  phenomenal  increase  of  popu- 
lation or  territory  or  the  sudden  emer- 
gence of  a  plutocrat.  But  money  and 
machines  never  inspired  a  noble  thought 
or  a  pure  love  or  an  unselfish  devotion. 
They  cannot  create  the  moral  climate 
wherein  the  bringers  of  divine  gifts  live. 

They  tend  to  make  men  the  victims  of 
routine  and  detail;  they  beget  a  servile 
spirit  by  turning  thought  and  desire  to 
the  pleasure  and  the  power  which  wealth 
procures,  away  from  the  pleasure  and 
power  which  are  bom  of  the  exercise 
of  the  higher  faculties,  which  spring 
from  the  activity  of  the  soul,  from  the 
intellect,  the  conscience  and  the  imagina- 
tion. They  destroy  faith  and  freedom 
and  fashion  a  public  opinion  which  calls 
liberty  license,  and  accustom  the  people 
to  prefer  material  interests  and  ends  to 
those  which  are  ideal  and  absolute.  So 
the  great  principles  and  heroic  faith 
which  enabled  our  fathers  to  establish 
this  government  are  forgotten  and  for- 
saken. There  is  no  more  certain  symp- 
tom of  such  general  decay  than  the  loss  of 
liberty  in  the  schools.  If  the  individuality 
of  the  teachers  is  repressed,  if  their  sense 
of  security  is  enfeebled,  if  it  is  made 
difficult  or  impossible  for  them  to  work 
with  brave  and  cheerful  hearts,  if  they 
are  controlled  and  hampered  by  petty 
rules  and  regulations,  nothing  can  save 
the  school  itself  from  ruin. 

It  was  his  firm  grasp  of  this  funda- 
mental truth  that  made  Colonel  Parker 
an  educational  leader,  a  lover  and  teacher 
of  teachers;  and  if  we  are  to  save  our 
democratic  institutions  and  civilization 
from  destruction  we  must  more  and 
more  work  in  his  spirit — Chicago  Teach- 
ers' Federation  Bulletin. 
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EDUCATION   FOR  GIRLS 

By  Jbannbttb  Wintbh  Hai,i,. 


What  has  for  two  decades  been  called 
the  New  Education  is  no  longer  an  ex- 
periment, it  is  an  established  fact,  and 
the  underl)ring  principles  of  this  one- 
time innovation  are  now  the  foundation 
principles  of  our  school  system.  But  in 
undertaking  so  much  that  was  new,  it 
has  been  foimd  difficult  to  choose  the  best 
method  of  application  and  a  mass  of 
work  has  been  piled  upon  teacher  and 
pupil  until  opposition  has  been  aroused. 

Parents  complain  that  the  course  of 
study  is  overcrowded  and  pupils  are  un- 
able to  learn  with  thoroughness  the 
fundamental  studies,  because  there  are 
so  many  "fads"  by  which  term  is  usually 
meant  music,  drawing,  nature  study, 
manual  training  and  domestic  science. 
So  general  has  this  dissatisfaction  be- 
come that  educators  have  taken  up  the 
problem,  have  found  that  there  is  ground 
for  the  complaint  and  have  offered  vari- 
ous solutions. 

All  admit  the  confusion  and  want  of 
thoroughness;  nearly  all  agree  in  desig- 
nating music,  drawing  and  nature  work 
as  essentials  and  not  as  fads  and  many 
include  also  manual  training  and  domes- 
tic science. 

Dr.  John  Dewey*  offers  an  explana- 
tion and  a  solution.  He  attributes  the 
difficulty  to  the  machinery  of  the  teach- 
ing and  not  to  the  subjects  taught.  He 
explains  that  the  whole  regime  of  the 
school  was  planned  for  the  advancement 
of  pupils  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
and  kindred  subjects  and  in  applying  the 
same  methods  and  machinery  to  the 
teaching  of  studies  of  an  entirely  differ- 
ent nature  there  has  been  produced  the 
confusion  regarding  which  there  is  so 
much  complaint. 

As  a  solution  he  advocates  a  change 
in  the  running  machinery  of  the  school. 

Naturally  out  of  the  general  unrest 
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has  come  the  question.  What  is  the  good 
of  all  these  new  studies?  Before  the 
public  is  willing  to  have  the  school 
regime  overturned  it  must  have  a  satis- 
factory answer  to  this  question. 

If  the  study  of  music,  drawing  and 
nature,  manual  training  and  domestic 
science  were  designed  solely  to  produce 
musicians,  artists  and  enthusiasts,  car- 
penters and  cooks,  the  introduction  of 
such  branches  into  the  school  might  well 
arouse  opposition,  but  the  real  impor- 
tance of  these  studies  lies  in  their  abil- 
ity to  train  the  ear,  the  eye,  and  the  hand 
and  to  facilitate  power  of  expression  or 
rather  to  facilitate  the  expression  of 
power. 

Those  studies  which  enable  one  to 
give  to  others  that  which  he  possesses 
must  be  considered  essential. 

What  is  education?  What  are  its 
ends  and  aims? 

Education  is  not  simply  the  accumu- 
lation of  facts,  education  is  the  devel- 
opment of  power  and  of  facility  of  ex- 
pression. Its  ends  and  aims  are  so  to 
develop  an  individual  as  to  make  him 
most  useful,  most  able. 

The  writer  once  thought  that  simply 
to  know  and  to  expand  one's  intellect 
was  a  sufficient  reason  for  study  but  has 
come  to  believe  that  the  only  excuse  for 
spending  time  in  study  and  the  only 
reason  for  knowing  is  that  one  may 
have  power  to  do. 

The  world  is  moved  not  by  what  one 
has  within  but  by  what  he  gives  out. 

If,  then,  our  premise  is  right  and 
doing  rather  than  knowing  is  life,  we 
must  conclude  that  much  of  the  time 
and  energy  of  school  life  now  devoted 
to  the  accumulation  of  facts  might  be 
better  employed. 

Let  me  reiterate,  that  which  one 
knows  is  useless  unless  it  finds  expres- 
sion. The  studies  then  which  give 
power  of  expression,  i.  e.,  drawing, 
music,  gymnastics,  manual  training  and 
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domestic  science  are  necessary  to  real 
education. 

Those  studies  which  develop  power 
are; 

(i)  Those  which  especially  develop 
the  intellect,  under  which  head  come 
mathematics,  science,  and  some  phases 
of  classical  language  study. 

(2)  Those  which  give  culture,  among 
which  may  be  classed  literature,  modem 
language,  history  and  kindred  subjects. 

(3)  Those  which  are  utilitarian,  name- 
ly, the  fundamental  reading,  writing 
and  arithmetic  studies,  the  domestic  and 
manual  sciences. 

All  studies  have  value  in  more  than 
one  class  but  have  here  been  classified 
according  to  their  predominant  value. 

To  be  well  educated  one  must  have;* 

(a)  a  well  trained  mind  that  he  may 
think  for  himself; 

(b)  culture,  that  he  may  know  what 
others  have  thought  and  done; 

(c)  power  of  expression  that  he  may 
give  to  the  world  the  result  of  his 
Sioughts, 

(d)  and  ability  to  solve  the  problem 
of  living. 

These  general  principles  apply  to  the 
education  of  boys  and  girls  alike. 

Let  us  proceed  to  a  consideration  of 
these  principles  as  applied  to  the  edu- 
cation of  girls. 

Time  was,  when  a  girl  was  thought 
to  know  all  she  need  know  if  she  could 
cook  and  sew,  could  play  and  sing  a  lit- 
tle and  could  produce  unclassified  bio- 
logical specimens  in  worsted.  But 
womankind  became  ambitious  and 
longed  for  wider  knowledge. 

In  1862,  a  New  Jersey  girl*  who 
could  bound  twelve  states  and  knew  a 
few  other  geographical  facts,  who  could 
recite  the  multiplication  table  with  a 
few  other  tables,  was  said,  therefore,  to 
have  proven  that  women  can  learn. 

Women  made  rapid  progress  and  in 
1834  Oberlin  College  was  opened  to 
women  for  higher  education.  They  soon 
demanded  and  obtained  admission  tb 
other  colleges  and  universities  where 
they  worked  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
men.  They  claimed  equality  and  proved 
their  claim.     In  spite  of  all  opposition 
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and  pessimistic  prediction  women  have 
taken  and  assimulated  college  education 
and  have  come  forth  unharmed.  But 
with  this  victory  the  pendulum  swung 
too  far  and  a  woman  is  now  thought  to 
be  educated,  if  she  has  a  trained  mind 
although  she  cannot  apply  it  in  any 
branch  of  domestic  life. 

The  disccwnfort  and  unhappiness 
which  this  condition  engenders  in  the 
homes  and  the  increasing  number  pf 
women  who  shun  domestic  life  is  forc- 
ing the  people  at  large  to  ask,  Is  the 
school  curriculum  as  now  arranged  giv- 
ing the  girl  the  best  education  ? 

If  education  is  that  which  gives  pow- 
er, the  best  education  is  that  which  gives 
power  in  the  line  of  one's  natural  ac- 
tivity. 

What  is  the  line  of  a  woman's  nat- 
ural activity? 

She  was  created  for  the  purpose  of 
perpetuating  the  race  and  to  be  a  help- 
mate for  man.  There  may  be  some  cA- 
jection  to  this  definition  but  it  is  founded 
upon  history,  science  and  theology. 

The  fact  that  many  women  do  not 
carry  out  this  destiny  does  not  alter  the 
case.  More  than  half  become  mothers 
physically,  many  more  do  so  spiritually, 
while  all  who  engage  in  domestic  lines 
of  work  and  the  teaching  of  youth  carry 
out  at  least  a  part  of  this  destiny. 

Woman  in  the  first  flush  of  power, 
having  proven  that  she  was  mentally 
equal  to  man  made  the  mistake  of  think- 
ing that  equality  meant  likeness  and 
thought  she  must  study  the  identical 
subjects  which  men  studied,  do  the  same 
kind  of  work  and  influence  the  world 
in  the  same  way.  In  looking  for  ave- 
nues of  power  woman  overlooked  the 
home,  neglected  to  see  her  opportuni- 
ties for  influence  there  and  reached  out 
for  a  man's  work  in  a  man's  way. 

A  woman's  education  should  be  such 
as  will  make  her  most  useful  in  a 
woman's  way.  She  must  be  strong  in 
body  and  must  know  those  things  which 
will  enable  her  to  give  her  children 
strong  bodies. 

Little  more  than  this  was  demanded 
of  the  primitive  mother,  but  life  has 
become  so  complex  that  a  mother  must 
now  know  how  to  select  and  prepare 
nourishing  food,  she  must  know  how  to 
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make  hygienic  clothing,  she  must  un- 
derstand the  laws  of  growth  both  of 
mind  and  body,  she  must  understand 
the  development  of  the  mind  that  she 
may  guide  and  direct  it. 

What  are  our  schools  doing  in  this 
matter?  Are  they  training  for  good 
motherhood?     Alas,  no! 

The  public  schools  with  a  few  shin- 
ing exceptions  are  planned  for  boys  and 
teach  those  things  which  best  develop 
boys;  the  high  schools  and  preparatory 
schools  with  few  exceptions  and  even 
the  greater  part  of  the  schools  especially 
designed  for  girls,  are  so  busy  fitting 
for  college  that  they  pay  almost  no  at- 
tention to  fitting  for  life;  and  the  col- 
leges, following  the  old  time  traditions, 
are  fitting  for  professional  work. 

What  is  the  result?  Do  girls  look 
forward  to  education  as  fitting  them 
for  home-making  and  child-bearing,  or 
do  they  look  upon  it  as  a  preparation 
for  teaching  and  other  lines  of  profes- 
sional work?  When  a  girl  completes 
a  college  education,  marries  and  has  a 
family  does  she  rejoice  that  now  she 
can  put  her  study  into  practice?  Some- 
times yes,  but  more  often  she  sighs, 
^'After  all  my  years  of  study  here  I  am 
cooped  up  in  the  house  taking  care  of 
babies."  This  mental  attitude  is  by  no 
means  peculiar  to  college  women.  The 
woman  whose  mind  has  been  broadened 
by  advanced  work  is  less  likely  to  have 
this  mental  attitude  than  is  the  high 
school  graduate,  who  thinks  it  a  great 
waste  of  time  and  talent  for  her  to  help 
in  household  duties  when  she  might  be 
""doing  something." 

There  is  something  wrong  with  an 
education  which  unfits  an  individual  for 
the  natural  function  of  life  or  makes  its 
legitimate  duties  irksome. 

Mothers  aggravate  this  weakness  of 
the  schools  by  exempting  their  daugh- 
ters from  all  home  duties  in  order  to  give 
them  more  time  for  school  work,  altho 
the  mothers  themselves  may  be  over- 
burdened. In  this  way  they  uncon- 
sciously say  the  school  work  is  more 
important  than  the  home-making  and 
degrade  their  own  position  in  the  daugh- 
ter's eyes. 

Girls  ought  to  feel  that  home-mak- 


ing, with  its  natural  accompaniments,  is 
of  paramount  importance. 

A  girl  would  better  fail  in  her  history 
class  than  fail  to  keep  her  room  in  order, 
she  would  better,  for  a  tinie,  fail  in  all 
her  classes  than  fail  to  learn  the  lesson 
of  helpfukiess  and  self-sacrifice  in  the 
home. 

PJirents  have  been  so  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  mind  education  that 
they  have  lost  sight  of  the  greater  im- 
portance of  character  building  and  the 
maintenance  of  health. 

A  girl  has  a  right  first,  last  and  all 
the  time,  to  good  health.  No  education 
should  be  allowed  to  impair  it.  Dr.  G. 
Stanley  Hall*  puts  the  thought  in  the 
form  of  the  pertinent  question,  "What 
shall  it  profit  a  child  to  gain  the  world 
of  knowledge  and  lose  his  own  health  ?*' 

What  shall  we  do  about  it?  There 
is  but  one  answer;  let  us  fit  the  educa- 
tion to  the  girls  and  not  try  longer  to 
fit  the  girls  to  the  education. 

Invesitgation  by  specialists**  in  child 
study  has  shown  that  child  life  is  di- 
vided into  periods,  each  one  with  marked 
peculiarities,  which  indicate  the  fitness 
of  certain  branches  of  study  to  develop 
the  child  during  those  years. 

The  years  between  seven  and  nine  are 
the  years  of  greater  nervousness  and 
listlessness — a  time  when  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  health,  when 
stories  are  the  best  vehicle  of  instruc- 
tion, and  when  muscle  development 
should  be  confined  to  those  muscles  in- 
volved in  the  larger,  full-arm  movements 
rather  than  to  those  that  require  the 
finer  adjustment  of  finger  movements. 
It  is,  therefore,  not  the  time  for  draw- 
ing and  writing  and  is  too  young  for 
piano  practice. 

The  years  from  nine  to  thirteen  form 
a  period  of  activity  and  vigor.  It  is 
not  a  reasoning  period,  but  a  time  for 
line  upon  line,  precept  upon  precept.  A 
time  especially  favorable  to  memory 
work  and  drill.  During  these  years 
methods  which  aim  to  make  work  easv 
and  entertaining  should  be  laid  aside 
for  those  methods  which  compel  the 
pupils  to  dig  for  knowledge. 

Pupils  must  be    drilled    and    drilled 
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again  until  the  foundations  of  future 
study  are  firmly  laid  and  the  facts  which 
form  the  basis  for  future  work  are  well 
in  hand. 

If  there  is  too  much  work  for  the 
pupils  and  they  cannot  be  thorough,  let 
there  be  less  attempted.  Let  some  of 
the  show  performances  be  left  out.  Most 
of  the  exhibitions  and  entertainments 
given  in  the  schools  serve  but  to  divert 
the  child's  mind  from  its  legitimate  chan- 
nels, to  produce  nervousness  and  self- 
consciousness  in  the  pupils  and  to  sap 
the  energies  of  the  teachers. 

At  no  other  time  in  a  girl's  life  is  it 
so  essential  that  she  should  have  plenty 
of  romping,  vigorous  play  in  the  open 
air. 

Girls  should  have  the  same  games  as 
boys,  and  there  is  no  more  danger  that 
they  will  be  injured  by  the  exercise,  pro- 
vided they  are  dressed  in  loose  clothing 
which  will  permit  free  muscular  mo- 
tion and  unrestrained  chest  expansion. 
Running  strengthens  the  lungs,  the  legs, 
the  hips,  and  the  back,  and  develops  the 
abdominal  muscles  which  will  be  so  im- 
portant in  the  girl's  later  life.  Climbing^ 
rowing  and  swimming  develop  the  arms 
and  shoulders  and  increase  the  lung  ca- 
pacity; ball  and  tennis  not  cmly  develop 
the  body  but  train  the  eye  and  induce 
quick  thinking  and  good  judgment. 

The  injunction  to  "be  a  little  lady" 
does  not  belong  to  this  period.  Let  her 
first  be  a  healthy  little  animal  and  later 
she  may  become  both  a  woman  and  a 
lady. 

The  girl  of  this  age  may  have  the 
same  mental  drill  as  a  boy  requires.  She 
may  also  take  up  piano  practice  and  do- 
mestic science.  When  a  girl  learns  to 
sew  let  the  object  be  to  make  something 
rather  than  simply  to  learn  to  sew.  If 
she  can  express  her  ideas  in  cutting  and 
sewing  she  is  likely  to  enjoy  it.  In  giv- 
ing a  girl  her  first  lessons  in  housework 
let  her  have  something  which  she  likes 
if  possible.  If  there  is  one  piece  of 
work  which  she  especially  dislikes  try 
to  exchange  it  for  something  less  dis- 
tasteful but  equally  useful. 

Present  the  helpful  side  of  the  work 
rather  than  the  developing  side  and  most 
girls  will  respond  much  more  readily. 
The  question,  "Would  you  like  to  help?" 


usually  brings  an  affirmative  reply,  while 
the  statement,  "Come  now,  it  is  time  you 
learned  to  work"  is  likely  to  arouse  an- 
tagonism. 

If  a  girl  has  marked  talent  for  draw- 
ing, music  or  writing  and  dislikes  house- 
work, shall  she  be  compelled  to  do  the 
things  which  she  abhors  and  neglect  the 
things  she  loves? 

Why  not  let  her  time  for  music  and 
drawing  depend  upon  her  helpfulness  in 
the  household.  Appreciate  her  gifts, 
sympathize  with  her  in  her  tastes  and 
ask  her  help  in  the  home  duties  in  ex- 
change for  time  and  money  to  carry  on 
the  work  she  loves.  As  a  means  to  this 
end  the.  household  duties  will  scarcely 
be  irksome. 

At  the  age  of  about  thirteen  a  girl 
reaches  the  adolescent  period  and  she 
then  becomes  so  different  from  her 
brother  that  advanced  educators*  are 
advocating  separate  schools,  special 
studies  and  women  teachers.  During 
this  period  a  girl  needs  training  in  the 
womanly  things.  Surely  more  women 
would  turn  to  domestic  lines  of  work  if 
their  training  were  in  this  direction. 

A  girl  trained  only  to  reading,  writ- 
ing, mathematics,  history,  geography, 
language  and  literature  when,  looking  for 
a  field  of  labor,  naturally  turns  to  one 
in  which  her  acquirements  may  be  used, 
and  when  she  enters  upon  higher  educa- 
tion she  as  naturally  follows  the  line  of 
her  preparation.  If  in  addition  to  these 
studies  she  has  special  physiology  and 
hygiene,  cooking  and  sewing,  she  is 
ready  to  grapple  with  some  of  the  really 
feminine  problems  of  life.  Why  is  it 
that  girls  are  thought  to  be  fitted  for 
the  difficult  profession  of  motherhood 
without  training?  If  a  girl  is  to  be  a 
nurse,  she  has  training  in  a  school  for 
nurses,  if  she  is  to  be  a  caterer  she 
studies  in  a  cooking  school,  if  a  dress- 
maker she  works  under  skillful  super- 
vision,  if  a  teacher  she  studies  in  a  nor- 
mal school,  but  if  she  is  to  be  a  mother, 
in  which  case  she  must  even  bring  into 
being  the  child  which  she  must  later 
nurse,  feed,  clothe,  and  teach,  she  is  sup- 
posed to  be  prepared  by  maternal  in- 
stinct. 
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The  schools  should  certainly  recog- 
nize the  profession  of  motherhood  as 
well  as  the  profession  of  teaching,  and 
should  give  some  preparation  for  it. 

Domestic  science  has  been  in  practice 
for  about  three  years  in  the  Chicago 
public  schools'  and  has  been  carried  on 
at  a  cost  of  $i.8i  per  head  per  year.* 
The  advantage  of  learning  cooking  and 
sewing  in  the  schools  as  well  as  at  home 
lies  in  the  presentation  of  the  scientific 
side  of  the  subject  at  school  and  the 
practical  side  at  home. 

In  the  Chicago  schools  pupils  study 
'"the  biology  of  yeast  and  vinegar,  the 
food  values  of  different  foods,  the  com- 
position of  the  human  body  and  its  food 
requisites,  the  reasons  for  the  use  of 
hot  or  cold  water,  the  relative  merits 
of  boiling  and  baking."** 

In  Menomonie,  Mich.,  the  normal  and 
domestic  sciences  were  introduced  into 
the  schools  in  1890  in  a  course  that  ex- 
tends right  through  the  school  year. 
The  superintendent,  Judson  E.  Hoyt,*** 
says: 

*'The  results  are  well  calculated  to  as- 
tonish anyone  who  has  never  seen  this 
system  of  public  instruction  in  success- 
ful operation  from  the  kindergarten 
through  the  high  school." 

There  is  also  a  physiological  reason 
why  girls  might  better  receive  separate 
instruction  at  this  time.  During  the 
adolescent  period  girls  need  to  work  in 
a  way  that  will  enable  them  to  period- 
ically lighten  their  work.  They  ought 
not  to  be  obliged  to  compete  with  boys 
during  the  time  when  nature  is  making 
such  severe  demands.  High  school  girls 
who  are  nervous,  irritable  or  anaemic 
are  working  imder  wrong  conditions.  If 
they  cannot  have  special  schools,  they 
may  still  have  special  treatment  if  their 
mothers  are  alive  to  their  needs.  Many 
of  the  wrecks  among  mothers  and  the 
frail  specimens  among  their  offspring 
must  be  attributed  to  overstrain  at  school 
during  this  period  when  a  girl  needs 
special  care. 

The  mysteries  of  life  are  forcing  them- 
selves upon  a  girl's  attention  at  this 
time  and  she  ought  fo  have  some  study 
which  will  teach  her  of  her  own  body, 
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its  sacredness  to  the  ends  for  which  it 
was  created  and  the  way  to  keep  it  in 
the  best  condtion.  This  should  be  done 
always  from  the  scientific  and  never  from 
the  sentimental  side.  Even  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  girls  may  have  separate  in- 
struction in  personal  hygiene  and  physi- 
ology, which  would  satisfy  their  longing 
to  know  about  themselves — 2l  longing 
which  if  not  satisfied  produces  harmful 
curiosity. 

Specialists  urge  upon  teachers  and 
parents  of  youth  in  the  early  adolescent 
period  to  lighten  the  drill  and  routine 
work  and  to  emphasize  the  reasoning 
process;  not  to  expect  such  minutely 
perfect  execution  but  to  allow  more 
scope  for  individuality  of  thought  and 
expression. 

Shall  a  girl  have  a  college  education? 
By  all  means  if  she  desires  it.  A  trained 
mind  is  far  better  able  to  grapple  with 
new  problems  than  is  an  untrained  mind 
and  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason 
why  college  men  and  women  should  not 
study  together.  Coeducation  once 
looked  upon  as  a  doubtful  experiment 
of  unsophisticated  westerners  has  be- 
come an  established  custcmi  East  and 
West.  During  her  college  course  a 
woman  is  forming  life-long  friendships, 
and  it  is  essential  that  she  be  associated 
with  men  as  well  as  women.  Here  men 
and  women  have  opportunity  to  find  con- 
genial mates.  The  percentage  of  mar- 
riage is  higher  among  women  of  co- 
educational colleges  than  among  those 
in  women's  colleges.  Acording  to  our 
definition  of  a  woman's  destiny  this 
would  seem  to  be  an  argument  in  favor 
rather  than  against  coeducational  col- 
leges. 

The  curriculum  of  the  college  and 
university  has  become  so  generally  elec- 
tive that  there  is  now  every  opportunity 
for  one  to  choose  those  studies  which 
will  best  educate  woman  and  a  particular 
woman.  The  difficulty  is  that  the  sec- 
ondary schools  have  given  the  girl  a 
wrong  idea  of  what  a  woman  needs  and 
she  is  not  prepared  to  elect  those  studies 
adapted  to  her  best  development.  A 
change  in  the  secondary  schools  will 
enable  the  college  course  to  adjust  it- 
self. 

Dr.  Henry  Crew  says,  "A  college  ed- 
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ucation  for  a  young  woman  should  in- 
clude 

"(a)  Something  that  will  give  her  a 
fair  acquaintance  with  herself. 

"(b)  Something  that  will  give  her  an 
excellent  working  knowledge  of  her  own 
language. 

"(c)  Other  things  that  will  train  and 
develop  her  powers." 

Those  studies  which  will  give  her  an 
acquaintance  with  herself  are  biology, 
physiology  and  psychology.  The  impor- 
tance of  these  branches  in  the  education 
of  a  young  woman  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimated. Through  the  study  of  biol- 
ogy a  woman  learns  the  value  of  life  in 
general,  the  long  course  through  which 
the  race  has  come  to  its  present  develop- 
ment; learns  to  understand  something 
of  what  each  individual  must  pass 
through  in  its  development;  sees  the 
wonders  of  its  adaptations  and  imbues 
her  with  the  sacredness  of  her  obliga- 
tion to  bear  and  rear  healthy  children. 

Through  the  study  of  psychology  she 
learns  the  racial  steps  of  mental  devel- 
opment and  the  steps  of  mental  develop- 
ment in  the  child.    With  this  knowledge 


she  can  interpret  the  manifestations  and 
influence  the  development  of  the  child's 
intellect.  A  Bryn  Mawr  alumna*  says, 
by  all  means,  if  a  girl  has  but  one  year 
in  college  let  her  study  biology  in  prefer- 
ence to  physics  or  chemistry,  but  if  she 
have  a  full  college  course  let  physics 
and  chemistry  precede  the  biology. 

Those  studies  which  train  and  devel- 
op a  woman's  powers  and  those  which 
give  her  a  working  knowl^ge  of  her 
own  language  would  not  necessarily  dif- 
fer from  those  studies  required  to  de- 
velop the  same  powers  in  a  man  and 
need  not,  therefore,  be  dilated  upon. 

From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  a 
girl's  life  let  us  keep  in  mind  the  fact 
that  she  is  to  be  a  woman  and  will  need 
a  woman's  power.  If  her  education  is 
adapted  to  her  needs  it  will  make  her 
man's  equal  but  not  his  image,  rather 
his  cotmterpart.  A  man  will  always 
have  his  special  realm  in  which  he  ex- 
cels, but  a  woman  may  also  have  a  realm 
over  which  she  reigns  supreme,  and 
through  which,  in  the  molding  of  men 
and  women,  she  may  rule  the  world. 

*Mrs.  Helen  Coale  Crew. 
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CHILD    LIFE    AS    RECORDED    IN     HISTORY,     AND     ITS 

PLACE  IN   KINDERGARTEN  TRAINING 
AND  PROGRAM  WORK. 

By  Nina  C.  Vandbwai^ksr. 


That  education  should  lead  the  child 
to  see  the  unity  of  life  is  one  of  the  car- 
dinal doctrines  of  the  Froebellian  phi- 
losophy, and  the  realization  of  this  end 
determines  in  no  small  degree  the  form 
and  method  of  kindergarten  procedure. 
The  subject-matter  of  tibe  program  is  se- 
lected with  reference  to  this  end;  the 
character  of  the  nature  work  is  deter- 
mined by  it;  the  songs  and  games  are 
chosen  to  enforce  it,  and  the  gifts  and 
occupations  have  this  as  their  main  pur- 
pose. 

Admirably  as  this  ftmdamental  thought 
has  been  worked  out  in  many  lines  of 
kindergarten  work  there  are  other 
phases  of  the  same  truth  which  are  equal- 
ly adapted  to  its  illustration,  but  which 
have  been  neglected,  both  in  the  work 
with  children  and  in  that  of  the  students 
in  training.  "The  human  spirit  is  a  liv- 
ing unity,  and  it  should  never  be  content 
with  a  fragmentary;  expression  of  its 
wholeness,"  says  Froebel.  If  the  child 
is  to  feel  the  unity  that  binds  the  mem- 
bers of  the  family  into  a  living  whole ;  if 
he  is  to  trace  a  few  of  the  lines  that  con- 
nect him  with  the  industrial  order;  if  he 
is  to  see  the  relation  between  man  and 
nature,  does  he  not  need  equally  to  see 
and  feel  the  unity  of  mankind?  The 
solidarity  of  the  race  was  a  favorite 
theme  with  Froebel ;  the  development  of 
the  race  his  favorite  study.  Is  it  not  be- 
cause of  his  own  insight  into  the  devel- 
opment of  the  race  as  a  whole  that  his 
insight  into  the  development  of  the  child 
was  so  clear?  Where  is  the  unity  of 
life  more  apparent  than  in  the  study  of 
race  life?  Where  can  the  course  of  de- 
velopment be  more  clearly  traced?  In 
view  of  Froebel's  emphasis  upon  the 
parallelism  between  the  development 
of  the  child  and  that  of  the  race, 
is  it  not  strange  that  race  develop- 
ment— anthropology,  if  you  will — should 
have  received  so  little  attention  in  train- 


ing work.  The  child  needs  to  see  the 
unity  of  hiunanity  as  he  needs  to  see 
unity  along  other  lines.  But  whether  or 
not  the  child  needs  this  insight,  the  stu- 
dent in  training  unquestionably  needs  it, 
if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  without 
it  she  can  only  partially  grasp  the  prin- 
ciples of  Froebel's  philosophy. 

The  emphasis  upon  the  technique  of 
the  kindergarten  in  most  training  schools, 
and  the  consequent  crowding  out  of  the 
course  the  studies  that  give  the  larger 
view,  is  one  reason  for  the  lack  of  real 
insight  into  the  fundamental  principles 
of  kindergarten  procedure  on  the  part  of 
kindergarten  graduates.  The  training' 
teacher  expounds  the  law  of  evolution  ta 
her  students,  and  wonders  why  their  ap- 
plication of  it  is  so  mechanical.  Had 
they  made  a  systematic  study  of  biology^ 
their  insight  into  the  significance  of  Sie 
law  would  enable  them  to  grasp  Froebel's 
conception  of  education,  and  to*  apply  it 
intelligently  to  the  work  with  the  chil- 
dren. The  parallelism  between  the  de- 
velopment of  the  child  and  that  of  the 
race  is  pointed  out  to  students,  but  it 
makes  no  impression  and  produces  no 
appreciable  results.  Were  they  familiar- 
ized with  the  facts  of  race  development, 
their  insight  would  be  immeasurably 
clearer;  and  their  practical  resources 
would  be  materially  increased.  Many 
other  illustrations  might  be  given  of  the 
value  of  the  larger  view.  Is  it  not  ex- 
pecting the  young  kindergartner  to  make 
bricks  without  straw  tp  ask  her  to  apply 
principles  intelligently  when  she  is  un- 
familiar with  the  facts  upon  which  the 
principles  rest? 

In  the  writer's  judgment  there  is  no 
subject  of  general  culture  that  clarifies 
the  student's  general  knowledge  more, 
or  that  illumines  the  principles  of  Froe- 
bel's philosophy  to  a  greater  degree  than 
the  subject  of  anthropology.  For  it  is 
not  enough  to  study  the  present-day 
child  only.    A  knowledge  of  childhood 
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in  other  ages  and  under  other  conditions 
is  needed  to  show  what  is  fundamental 
and  permanent  in  child  life,  and  what  is 
accidental,  or  the  result  of  environment. 
A  study  of  any  of  the  phases  of  a  child's 
development  gains  immeasurably  in  sig- 
nificance and  value  if  made  in  the  light 
of  the  genesis  of  the  corresponding  pow- 
er in  the  development  of  the  race.  At 
the  present  time  primitive  art  and  art 
forms  are  receiving  especial  attention,  but 
a  knowledge  of  culture  history  in  gen- 
eral is  needed  to  determine  the  value  of 
such  forms  in  guiding  present-day  pro- 
cedure. 

The  value  of  a  knowledge  of  race  de- 
velopment is  frequently  touched  upon  in 
Miss  .Blow's  "Symbolic  Education," 
though  the  treatment  of  the  subject  is 
too  comprehensive  for  the  student  to 
grasp  without  a  preliminary  study  of 
the  facts  upon  which  the  generalizations 
are  based.  Dr.  Denton  J.  Snider  has 
made  a  valuable  contribution  to  sociolog- 
ical and  anthropological  literature  in  his 
recent  book,  "Social  Institutions,"  a  con- 
tribution that  will  be  of  service  in  inter- 
preting Froebel's  conceptions  in  this  re- 
spect, but  it  also  presupposes  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  facts  of  descriptive  anthro- 
pology, which  the  average  student  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  possess. 

Recognizing  the  need  of  a  knowledge 
of  anthropology  in  a  kindergarten  train- 
ing course,  the  writer  has  evolved  a 
course  known  as  "Child  Life  in  His- 
tory," which  is  given  each  year  to  the 
seniors  of  the  kindergarten  department 
in  the  Milwaukee  Normal  School.  In 
working  up  the  course  valuable  sugges- 
tions have  been  made  by  Dr.  Herbert  E. 
Bolton  and  Mrs.  Grace  Darling  Madden, 
of  the  department  of  history.  The  main 
purpose  of  the  course  is  to  give  as  clear 
an  insight  as  can  be  obtained  into  the 
family  life  of  significant  peoples  in  the 
representative  stages  of  culture  history, 
that  the  conditions  of  child  life  may  be 
noted,  and  the  progressive  character  of 
its  activities  recognized.*  The  selection 
of  topics  from  the  general  field  of  an- 


*See  the  author's  arttcIeB,  "Some  Demands  of 
Education  apon   Anthropology/'   Americat%  Jour- 
nal of  Sociology  Vol.  IV.  p.  69.  and  "The  cnltare 
Epoch    Theory    from    an    Anthropological    Stand- 
point/' Educational  Reviac,  Vol.  XV,  p.  874. 


thropology  is  determined  by  this  purpose, 
but  the  interest  in  the  course  has  led  to 
sufficient  collateral  reading  to  give  a  fair 
insight  into  general  anthropology.  The 
results  of  the  course  have  been  more 
than  satisfactory.  The  students'  interest 
in  child  life  has  been  materially  broad- 
ened and  deepened,  and  their  insight  into 
the  principles  of  Froebel's  philosophy  is 
perceptibly  stronger. 

Because  of  the  student's  familiarity 
with  the  facts  of  child  life  among  repre- 
sentative primitive  peoples,  a  line  of 
work  has  been  carried  on  in  the  kinder- 
gartens connected  with  the  Milwaukee 
Normal  School  the  past  winter  that  has 
proved  both  interesting  and  satisfactory 
to  all  concerned.  The  child  life  of  rep- 
resentative primitive  peoples,  such  as  the 
Eskimo,  the  African,  the  Indian,  and 
others,  has  been  made  the  basis  of  the 
prog^m  work,  the  organizing  principle 
being  the  dolls  with  which  all  children 
play,  whatever  their  culture  status.  The 
point  of  departure  was  a  collection  of 
dolls  made  at  Christmas-time,  the  collec- 
tion being  purposely  made  to  contain  an 
Eskimo  doll,  an  Indian  doll  and  a  black 
doll,  as  well  as  several  others.  Imag- 
inary journeys  were  then  made  to  the 
children  who  played  with  such  dolls,  and 
the  story  of  how  these  children  lived  and 
played,  and  how  their  mammas  and  papas 
cared  for  them,  was  told  by  means  of 
original  stories  based  on  known  facts, 
aided  by  pictures  and  blackboard 
sketches.  The  children  thus  lived  in  im- 
agination in  the  igloo  of  their  Arctic 
neighbors,  or  visited  in  the  hut  of  their 
tropical  friends.  They  played  the  games 
of  the  children  whose  guests  they  were 
for  the  time  being,  and  represented  their 
homes  or  characteristic  implements  by 
means  of  appropriate  gift  or  occupation 
material.  If  children  of  kindergarten 
age  can  realize  in  any  degree  that  their 
life  is  one  with  that  of  the  bird,  from  a 
consideration  of  the  bird  mother's  care 
for  her  nestlings  as  suggested  in  the 
mother  play,  'The  Nest,"  they  realized 
more  fully  from  the  work  outlined  that 
"God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth."  If  they  can  grasp, 
even  in  the  most  feeble  way,  the  depend- 
ence of  man  upon  nature,  from  the  cus- 
tomary work  upon  trades  and  occupa- 
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tions,  they  grasped  the  meaning  of  that 
truth  more  clearly  from  the  work  de- 
scribed. And  if  the  child  needs  the  story 
of  the  farmer  or  the  miner  to  give  him 
an  insight  into  the  social  significance  of 
labor  and  the  laborer,  does  he  not  need 
equally  the  lines  of  work  that  show  him 
the  unity  of  mankind,  and  that  inculcate 
respect  for  peoples  other  than  our  own, 
regardless  of  race,  color  or  social  condi- 
tion? That  the  child  needs  the  symbol — 
truth  in  a  simple  form — as  a  key  to  the 
interpretation  of  truth  in  its  more  com- 
plex forms  is  one  of  the  fundamental 
principles  in  FroebeFs  philosophy.  The 
picture  of  social  and  industrial  life  in 
these  simple  forms  is  the  simple  truth 
— the  symbol — ^by  means  of  which  the 
child  interprets  the  more  complex  life 
about  him.  It  thus  serves  a  manifold 
purpose  in  his  development. 

There  are  doubtless  many  kindergart- 
ners  at  the  present  time  who  would  hesi- 
tate to  imdertake  any  work  along  this 
line  because  of  recent  criticisms  made  by 
Miss  Blow  upon  Hiawatha  as  a  subject 
for  work  in  the  kindergarten.  The  crit- 
icisms may  have  been  more  than  justified 
in  the  cases  described — any  subject  may 
be  so  handled  by  an  inexperienced  or  in- 
competent kindergartner  as  to  violate  the 
principles  upon  which  the  kindergarten 
is  based,  even  those  approved  by  Miss 
Blow  herself;  but  the  inference  that  the 
work  was  un-Froebellian  because  Hia- 
watha was  selected  as  the  subject  is,  in 
the  writer's  judgment,  wholly  unwarrant- 
ed. The  kindergartner  who  has  taken  up 
this  or  similar  lines  of  work  may  have 
deserted  the  Froebellian  standard  and 
enlisted  under  the  banner  of  Herbart, 
but  the  fact  of  her  having  selected  the 
story  of  Hiawatha — 3,  type  of  child  life 
— is  no  evidence  that  her  loyalty  is  ques- 
tionable. , 

It  may  be  true  that  Hiawatha  is  not  a 
moral  ideal  to  be  presented  to  the  chil- 
dren, though  even  that  may  be  ques- 
tioned, but  does  it  prove  the  story  of 
Hiawatha,  or  similar  work,  valueless  even 
if  it  is  true?  Holding  up  moral  ideals 
is  unquestionably  one  of  the  fundamental 
purposes  of  story-telling,  but  it  is  not 
the  whole  purpose.  If  it  were,  most  of 
the  stories  of  plant  and  animal  life  would 
have  to  be  discarded,   as   well   as  the 


stories  of  industrial  life  that  aim  to  give 
clear  mental  images  of  things  or 
processes  for  the  purposes  of  comparison 
of  any  sort.  Whether  or  not  a  subject 
is  an  "arbitrarily  chosen  center"  depends 
upon  the  kindergartner's  insight  into 
children's  fundamental  interests,  and  her 
skill  in  leading  from  certain  expressions 
of  that  interest  to  other  and  related 
forms.  Many  of  the  subjects  supposed 
to  be  thoroughly  appropriate  are  prac- 
tically "arbitrarily  chosen,"  because  the 
power  to  lead  the  children  out  from  their 
own  fragmentary  thought  is  lacking  on 
the  part  of  the  kindergartner.  The  work 
in  question  may  be  one  of  the  most  ef- 
fective means  in  aiding  the  child's  con- 
fused thought  to  "unwind  itself."  That 
the  children  to  whom  Miss  Blow  referred 
were  not  interested  needs  another  expla- 
nation than  inappropriate  subject-matter; 
as  a  rule  they  are  highly  enthusiastic 
That  they  did  not  wish  to  live  as  Hia- 
watha did  is  no  proof  that  the  work  was 
unsuccessful;  it  may  have  indicated  in- 
stead that  they  had  interpreted  modem 
life  in  the  light  of  primitive  conditions, 
and  that  they  had  begun  to  appreciate  in 
a  degree  the  advance  of  civilization. 

In  the  criticism  in  question  Miss  Blow 
pointed  out  the  importance  of  leading 
children  to  recognize,  if  ever  so  feebly, 
the  spiritual  solidarity  of  human  life, 
f.  e,,  the  unity  of  humanity  through  the 
work  in  the  kindergarten.  That  such 
recognition  comes  fundamentally  through 
the  child's  own  experiences  of  the  unity 
that  binds  him  to  those  about  him  in 
ever-widening  circles,  no  one  will  ques- 
tion, but  it  is  precisely  because  the  work 
outlined  supplements  and  enforces  this 
important  thought  that  it  was  taken  up 
and  advocated.  Jane  Andrews'  "Seven 
Little  Sisters"  shows  that  its  author  had 
grasped  this  important  point,  and  it  is 
because  the  children  feel  the  living  truth 
it  embodies  that  it  has  beccMne  a  classic. 
The  thought  it  contains  is  no  less  valua- 
ble for  children  of  kindergarten  age. 

If  students  in  training  were  given  the 
larger  survey  of  the  field  of  thought  they 
would  find  it  less  difficult  to  lead  the 
children  into  right  ways  of  thinking,  feel- 
ing and  doing.  Modem  educational 
thought  has  rejected  the  Herbartian  doc- 
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trine  of  the  ego;  even  the  Herbartians 
themselves  adaiowledge  self-activity  to 
be  the  comer-stone  of  education. 

The  broader  the  kindergartner's  cult- 
ure, the  more  significant  will  the  philoso- 
phy of  Froebel  become  to  her,  and  the 
more  thoroughly  will  she  grasp  its  ap- 


plications. It  is  because  Froebel  him- 
self was  a  man  of  large  views  that  his 
work  has  a  permanent  value.  If  the 
kindergartner  would  have  her  work- 
marked  by  the  same  quality  she  must  fol- 
low his  example. — Kindergarten  Maga- 
sine. 


THE  TEACHER'S  WORK. 

By  Supbrintsndbnt  Samubi^  Hamii^ton, 
AUec^hany  County,  Pa. 


Teaching  is  a  noble  work.  It  borrows 
honor  from  none,  but  confers  it  upon  all. 
Like  all  honorable  labor,  it  never  de- 
grades, but  always  dignifies  those  who 
engage  in  it.  In  this  respect  our  teach- 
ers are  not  exceptions.  As  a  rule  they 
are  thoughtful  students  of  their  profes- 
sion, and  zealous,  earnest  and  sincere  in 
their  work.  And  life  in  such  an  atmos- 
phere always  ripens  its  legitimate  fruits ; 
for  lofty  conceptions  of  life  and  duty, 
broad  and  generous  sympathies,  and  rich- 
ness and  beauty  of  character  always  con- 
fer moral  dignity  upon  those  who  set 
their  ideals  high  and  strive  earnestly  to 
realize  them. 

No  other  work  is  more  difficult.  None 
requires  such  wisdom,  such  tact  and  such 
patience.  To  succeed,  the  teacher  must 
be  "an  active,  aggressive,  intelligent,  com- 
pound of  love,  zeal,  wisdom,  virtue  and 
justice."  Superior  scholarship  is  not  suf- 
ficient. It  must  be  reinforced  by  that 
subtle  power  we  term  force  of  character. 
For  the  greatest  lesson  the  teacher  ever 
teaches  is  herself.  Her  love  of  order 
and  beauty,  her  kindness  of  heart,  gentle- 
ness of  speech,  politeness  of  manner  and 
firmness  of  purpose  are  the  molds  for  the 
plastic  materials  of  character.  By  these 
she  reproduces  her  moral  characteristics 
in  the  life  of  the  child,  and  projects  her 
force  of  character  far  into  the  future 
through  the  life  of  those  unconsciously 
framed  in  her  image.  And  while  her 
body  is  moldering  in  the  dust,  like  John 
Brown's,  her  soul  goes  marching  on. 
This  building  of  character  is  the  most 
difficult,  as  it  is  also  the  most  important 


part  of  the  teacher's  work.  And  to  ac- 
complish the  full  measure  of  success  re- 
quires the  deepest  insight  into  life  and 
character,  the  broadest  sympathies  with 
childhood,  and  everything  that  wisdom, 
scholarship  and  skill  can  supply.  It  is 
not  an  easy  thing  to  be  always  wise  with 
the  foolish,  firm  with  the  wayward,  pa- 
tient with  the  dull  and  gentle  with  the 
weak.  This  may  seem  like  a  high  stand- 
ard, but  not  too  high  for  the  true  teacher, 
whose  observations  must,  in  a  measure, 
be  quick  and  accurate,  whose  conclusions 
must  be  correct,  whose  enactments  must 
be  right,  whose  decisions  must  be  wise, 
and  whose  administrations  of  affairs  must 
be  just.  And  the  teacher  who  can  meas- 
ure up  to  this  standard  is  always  es- 
teemed for  her  wisdom,  respected  for 
her  zeal,  admired  for  her  talents,  loved 
for  her  goodness  and  appreciated  for 
her  worth. 

No  other  profession  calls  for  greater 
skill.  Teaching  is  an  art,  and  the  true 
worker  is  an  artist.  Childhood  is  her 
material,  the  schoolroom  her  studio,  the 
facts  of  science  and  the  incidents  of 
school  life  are  the  tools,  and  the  human 
soul  is  the  finished  picture.  How  delicate 
and  sensitive  the  material,  all  instinctive 
with  the  subtle  mysteries  of  life!  And 
how  keen  the  perception  of  moral  beauty, 
and  how  rare  the  skill  of  her  who  would 
spread  upon  the  canvas  all  the  surpass- 
ing loveliness  of  the  human  soul !  The 
material  and  tools  are  at  hand,  but  it 
requires  the  teacher's  artistic  touch  to 
awaken  thought,  arouse  energy,  stimu- 
late desire,  kindle  enthusiasm,  and  call 
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into  action  all  the  slumbering  powers  of 
the  human  soul  that  give  tone  and  color 
to  elements  of  moral  beauty. 

The  teacher  who  undertakes  this  work 
assumes  a  great  responsibility.  To  her 
it  may  be  said  in  all  truthfulness : 

"To  yourself 

You  have  assumed  responsibilities 

Of  crushing  weight.    A  mighty,  peerless  work 

Is  thine.    The  golden  chords  attuned  by  thee, 

Or  grown  by  thy  neglect  discordant,  not 

In  time  alone,  but  throughout  all  the  ceaseless 

Ages  of  eternity  shall  throb.    And  should 

At  last  one  note  be  found  in  dissonance 

With  virtue,  truth,  and  harmony,  methinks 

A  fearful  guilt  will  on  thee  rest." 

******* 

The  work  of  the  teacher  is  often  vex- 
atious. She  is  subjected  to  many  petty 
annoyances  and  unjust  criticisms.  Her 
motives  are  often  misinterpreted,  her 
plans  misunderstood  and  her  acts  misrep- 
resented. Parents  ordinarily  take  little 
interest  in  the  school.  Barring  hearsay 
evidence,  they  scarcely  know  that  it 
exists.  Their  knowledge  of  it  generally 
comes  to  them  through  the  silly  gossip 
of  the  community,  or  the  childish  reports 
of  pupils.  Thus  teachers  are  often  in- 
dicted, found  guilty  and  sentenced  in 
the  court  of  public  opinion  without  the 
testimony  of  a  reliable  witness,  or  even 
the  courtesy  of  a  trial.  The  testimony 
of  gossip  should  be  ruled  out  of  court, 
because  it  is  not  often  founded  on  fact, 
and  therefore  always  totally  imreliable. 
Children  mean  to  be  truthful  and  just  in 
their  reports  of  the  school,  especially  if 
they  are  not  a  party  to  the  suit  at  issue. 
But  children  dwell  in  the  wonderland  of 
imagination,  rather  than  in  the  clear  at- 
mosphere of  reflection  and  judgment. 
Their  minds  are  telescopic.  They  view 
everything  from  the  large  or  the  small 
end  of  the  instrument.  As  a  result,  some 
facts  are  greatly  magnified  whiU.*  others 
are  as  much  reduced.  These  children 
often  misunderstand  the  plainest  state- 
ment. "Only  the  body,  and  not  the  soul, 
is  put  into  the  coffin  at  death,"  said  a 
lady  in  trying  to  teach  her  boy.  "And 
what  do  they  do  with  the  head  and  legs," 
innocently  asked  the  boy,  "if  cnily  the 
body  is  put  in  the  coffin  ?"  A  lady  whom 
I  know  said  to  her  boy:  "Phil,  Mr.  B.. 
the  minister  who  lives  next  door,  is  an 


elderly  gentleman  and. a  very  nice  man. 
You  must  be  polite  to  him  or  I  will  not 
permit  you  to  talk  with  him  at  all."  The 
boy  thought  he  understood  the  facts. 
The  next  morning  the  minister  met  him 
and  as  usual  addressed  him  in  his  kindly 
way.  The  boy  drew  himself  up  to  his 
full  height,  cast  a  reproachful  glance  at 
the  reverend  gentleman,  and  then  replied  : 
"Mamma  said  you  were  not  a  nice  old 
man  and  Fm  not  to  talk  to  you  at  all." 
Children  mean  to  be  just,  but  their  testi- 
mony about  school  affairs  is  not  generally 
trustworthy,  and  should  have  but  little 
weight. 

Thus  some  parents  come  to  regard  the 
teacher  as  a  cruel,  unjust,  unreasonable 
taskmaster.  Cruel,  because  she  some- 
times administers  the  punishment  which 
lack  of  home  training  made  necessary. 
For  the  child  is  a  citizen  of  two  king- 
doms, and  the  outlaw  in  the  home  al- 
ways wants  to  be  an  outlaw  in  the  school. 
To  some  she  is  an  unreasonable  taskmas- 
ter, because  she  demands  of  the  pupils 
some  systematic  work.  There  are  many 
parents  in  this  age  who  seem  to  have  lost 
respect  for  the  education  that  requires 
work.  They  want  their  children  educated 
by  some  new  and  easy,  painless,  effort- 
less, automatic,  self-adjusting,  double- 
acting,  triple-expansion  method  that 
eliminates  both  time  and  effort.  They 
oppose  much  school  study,  and  are  the 
champions  of  "no  home  study."  In  their 
silly,  incoherent  tirade  against  study  they 
should  remember  that  the  tree  in  the 
orchard  that  bears  the  best  fruit  is  some- 
times clubbed  the  most.  And  the  parent- 
al exponents  of  rapid  transit  methods  in 
education  should  note  that  God  can  make 
a  mushroom  in  a  night  or  a  squash,  in  six 
weeks,  but  not  so  with  the  oak.  It  re- 
quires a  century  of  rain  and  storm,  of 
sunshine  and  plant  food  to  produce  the 
sturdy  oak  with  its  wide-spreading 
branches,  its  strong  clinging  roots,  and 
its  tought  fibrous  wood. 

Thus  the  work  of  the  teacher  is  often 
made  more  vexatious  by  these  querulous 
critics  than  it  would  otherwise  be.  And 
few  seem  to  appreciate  to  any  extent 
either  the  work  or  the  worry,  much  less 
the  worth  of  that  class  which  is  the  right 
arm  of  modern  civilization  and  the  very 
source  of  modem  progress. — Report. 
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THE  SUPERVISOR'S  OPPORTUNITIES 

By  LrAURA  FiSHBR. 


One  defines  things  according  to  the 
point  of  view.  In  youth  and  student 
days  we  believe  that  those  things  alone 
are  opportunities  which  offer  some  per- 
sonal advancement  or  preferment,  and 
in  the  main  some  chance  for  pleasure. 
Therefore  the  young  man  looks  with 
something  of  envy,  and  speaks  with  a 
self-pitying  sigh,  of  one  he  believes  to  be 
his  more  fortunate  neighbor,  who  has 
every  luxury  of  wealth,  every  means  of 
self-gratification,  no  need  of  effort,  no 
concern  for  the  distant  morrow.  He 
defines  opportunity,  if  he  defines  it  at  all, 
as  lucky  circumstance,  in  the  midst  of 
which  sits  the  individual  free  from  the 
necessity  of  doing  anything;  one  who 
has  but  to  choose  from  out  of  the  many 
enjoyments  of  life  those  which  most  at- 
tract him.  It  does  not  require  many 
years  of  experience  to  teach  us  that  op- 
portunity does  not  lie  in  passive  enjoy- 
ment, in  mere  ease  and  plenty;  but  that 
it  is  bound  up  with  and  never  far  away 
from  duty,  responsibility  and  activity; 
that  a  life  of  ease  and  plenty,  even  as 
the  life  of  strenuous  effort,  can  find  its 
opportunities  and  grasp  them  in  this 
way  alone.  The  kindergartner  is  not 
unlike  the  rest  of  human  beings.  She, 
too,  believes  much,  in  her  early  days,  in 
external  circumstance;  she  thinks  that 
she  could  do  great  things  if  she  had  her 
sister's  chance.  If  she  were  only  at 
work  in  a  less  difficult  district;  if  her 
children  had  better  homes,  or  less  indul- 
gent mothers;  if  she  did  not  have  so 
many,  or  if  she  had  only  a  few  more 
pupils  in  her  class :  if  her  principal  were 
more  expert,  or  if  she  had  more  chances 
to  do  things  her  own  way.  Opposing 
arguments  meet  one  on  all  sides,  where 
the  explanation  of  opportunity  lies  in  ex- 
ternal conditions  and  outward  fact. 

Fortunately,  with  increase  of  power, 
with  inward  growth,  the  vision  changes 
and  the  meaning  of  opportunity 
changes  with  it.  We  come  to  see  that 
every  condition  may  be  an  opportunity; 


that  difficulties  do  indeed  challenge  our 
powers  and  strain  them,  but  that  they 
occasion  their  exercise  and   unfolding"; 
that  it  lies  in  us  whether  they  shall  be- 
come great  opportunities  for  growth  or 
great   barriers    to   development.     Until 
one  learns  to  see  both  advantages  and 
dangers   in  all  conditions,   nothing  can 
really  be  said  to  be  an  opportunity ;  until 
one  endeavors  actively  to  struggle  with 
these  dangers   and   actively  to  employ 
these  advantages  one  must  be  the  victim 
of  even  the  best  and  most  alluring  con- 
ditions.    In  speaking,  then,  of  the  su- 
pervisor's    opportunities,    I    shall     not 
dwell   upon   those   external   advantages 
which   are  generally     observed   by   the 
eye  that  sees  only  the  outward  circum- 
stance, and  are  generally  mentioned  as 
reasons  for  considering  the  office  desira- 
ble; but  I  shall  consider  the  possibilities 
which  such  a  position  offers  to  the  stren- 
uous soul  for  service,  effort,  growth  and 
responsibility. 

Let  us  asic  ourselves,  first  of  all,  what 
is  necessary  to  the  making  of  a  super- 
visor? The  position  of  supervisor  pre- 
supposes experience  as  a  student,  a 
practical  kindergartner  .  and  a  normal 
trainer.  The  supervisor  should  under- 
stand what  the  course  of  training  given 
to  students  is,  and  what  it  should  be  and 
why.  She  should  know  how  students  are 
being  equipped  for  the  work  they  have  to 
do,  that  she  may  also  know  what  they 
are  capable  of  doing  when  they  present 
themselves  to  her  as  candidates  for  ap- 
pointment. Unless  she  has  been  a  stu- 
dent she  cannot  know  what  young  stu- 
dents can  do  and  what  therefore  may 
be  legitimately  expected  of  them.  To 
have  been  a  student,  therefore,  makes 
possible  a  comprehension  of  the  capacity 
of  the  inexperienced  and  a  sympathy 
with  inexperience.  In  her  relationship 
to  the  young  student  body  lies  the  super- 
visor's opportunity  of  renewing  and 
keeping  renewed  in  herself  this  hopeful, 
undaunted,  vouthful  heart  and  soul;  of 
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believing  that  all  tfiings  are  possible  and 
that  achievement  is  assured.  It  oifers 
her  also  the  opportunity  to  hold  fast  her 
faith  in  the  possibilities  of  the  young  and 
aspiring,  to  make  S3mipathetic  allowances 
for  youth's  legitimate  follies  and  pleas- 
ures and  to  look  at  life  with  earnestness 
and  joy  instead  of  with  serious  despair 
or  desperate  seriousness. 

The  practical  experience  of  the  kin- 
dergartner  places  the  supervisor  as  a 
fellow-worker  in  the  midst  of  her  asso- 
ciates. The  problems  they  have  to  meet, 
the  difficulties  they  must  overcome,  the 
unexpected  situations  in  which  they  find 
themselves,  these  she,  too,  must  have 
known.  Having  known  them  she  may 
hope  to  help  in  meeting,  solving  and 
conquering  them.  Unless  she,  too,  has 
been  a  kindergartner  and  wrestled  in 
her  soul  as  well  as  in  actual  experience 
with  the  wayward,  the  idle,  the  dis- 
obedient child;  unless  she  has  endeav- 
ored to  adjust  the  ideal  and  the  actual; 
unless  she  has  struggled  with  the  dis- 
heartening conditions  growing  out  of 
neglected  homes  and  has  fought  for  the 
redemption  of  the  young  soul ;  unless  she 
has  worked  and  been  weary,  struggled 
and  aspired,  fought,  failed  and  con- 
quered, how  can  she  face  the  weary, 
struggling  and  aspiring,  and  dare  to 
believe,  and  to  ask  them  to  believe,  that 
they,  too,  will  conquer? 

The  experience  ot  the  normal  trainer 
is  necessary  to  the  supervisor  in  order 
that  she  may  know  how  to  prepare 
teachers  for  their  work  with  children 
as  well  as  how  to  teach  the  children; 
that  she  may  understand,  explain  and 
practically  demonstrate  principles  and 
methods;  that  she  may  constantly  keep 
in  view  the  large  outlook,  the  funda- 
mental basis,  the  ultimate  goal  of  the 
work,  and  relate  its  details  to  the  prin- 
ciples out  of  which  they  spring.  That 
these  varied  experiences  are  rich  oppor- 
tunities to  any  individual  who  has  had 
the  good  fortune  to  know  them,  none 
can  doubt;  but  even  these  are  not  the 
greatest  opportunities  of  the  supervisor. 

The  supervisor  stands  in  a  manifold 
relationship  to  the  educational  world ; 
to  the  children  whose  development  is 
her  immediate  goal :  to  the  body  of  teach- 
ers who  constitute  her  immediate  respon- 


sibility; to  the  normal  training  school 
which  equips  young  people  for  the  work 
she  directs;  to  the  school  committee  in 
whose  service  she  acts ;  to  the  great  out- 
side educational  world  of  which  she  is 
a  working  member.  Toward  each  and 
all  of  these  she  has  duties  the  perform- 
ance of  which  oifers  rich  and  varied  op- 
portunities. 

It  is  easy  to  let  the  thought  of  the 
children  degenerate  into  mere  attention 
to  proper  supplies  and  equipment;  to 
permit  her  relationship  to  teachers  to 
become  either  good-humored  indiffer- 
ence or  ill-humored  criticism;  to  make 
her  association  with  the  normal  training 
school  a  mere  perfunctory  oversight  of 
its  curriculum;  to  turn  her  connection 
with  the  school  committee  into  personal 
politics,  and  to  calmly  ignore  what  edu- 
cators think  and  do.  But  just  because 
her  office  brings  many  responsibilities 
does  the  supervisor  need  all  tlie  help 
that  can  come  from  right  living  in  the 
midst  of  these  many  relationships,  and 
no  one  can  realize  more  keenly  ihan  .she 
how  her  specific  work  suffers  when  any 
of  these  sources  of  help  are  ignored. 

It  is  impossible  in  a  short  paper  to  tell 
in  detail  what  is  contributed  by  each  of 
these  sources ;  to  illustrate  how  the  right 
perspective  in  regard  to  one*s  specific 
sphere  of  activity  can  be  achieved  only 
as  one  keeps  in  view  the  broader  field  of 
work  and  workers  of  which  one's  own 
is  only  a  part,  and  to  test  one's  specific 
goal  by  its  identity  with  the  universal 
goal  of  all  education.  For  it  is  true  of 
all  things  and  of  each  life  and  vocation, 
that  it  is  secure  only  when  called  to  its 
"universal  consecration." 

It  is  interesting  to  recall  the  kind  of 
help  and  suggestion  that  come  from 
working  with  a  school  board,  and  the 
kind  of  training  such  connection  offers. 

But  the  center  and  the  heart  of  the 
supervisor's  work  lies  in  her  relation  to 
the  body  of  teachers  with  and  through 
whom  she  works;  all  the  riches  of  the 
other  aspects  of  her  position  can  avail 
only  in  and  through  this  one ;  what  they 
offer  must  be  made  effectual  by  means 
of  this.  The  point  of  view  again  deter- 
mines the  result.  What  is  the  supervis- 
or's supreme  duty  towards  those  whom 
she  supervises?     Is  it  criticism  of  their 
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work?  Is  it  insistence  upon  the  author- 
ity of  her  position?  Is  it  just  running 
from  one  place  to  another  and  going 
away  again,  making  herself  inoffensive 
through  lack  of  fault-finding?  Is  it  be- 
ing good-natured  and  friendly  and  ac- 
cepting everything  as  it  is,  and  thus 
courting  popularity?  To  my  mind  these 
are  some  of  the  supervisor's  temptations, 
but  not  her  opportunities. 

The  only  hope  of  success  in  her  work 
lies  in  the  supervisor's  ability  to  inspire 
her  co-workers  and  to  be  inspired  by 
them ;  these  go  together  and  each  deter- 
mines the  other.  Teaching  becomes  a 
trade  when  work  is  measured  by  the 
mere  external  performance  or  execution 
of  its  details.  It  becomes  a  profession 
when  each  detail  is  seen  in  the  light  of 
great  and  universal  principles.  In  this 
realm,  at  all  events,  one  must  **hitch 
one's  wagon  to  a  star"  if  one  would  in- 
sure progress. 

I  count  it  a  source  of  rare  delight 
and  benefit  for  supervisors  and  kinder- 
gartners  to  study  together  the  great 
achievements  of  great  minds ;  to  be  lift- 
ed in  thought  and  feeling  into  the  sphere 
of  eternal  and  infinite  beauty  and  truth 
and  to  walk  therein  together;  to  seek 
with  one  another's  help  to  bring  this 
truth  and  the  atmosphere  it  creates  to 
bear  upon  the  details  of  their  every-day 
work  and  life,  and  by  its  help  to  become 
members  of  that  great  army  of  impas- 
sioned souls  who  seek  to  bring  heaven 
upon  earth,  by  lifting  earth  and  its 
creatures  into  heaven.  This  is  what  it 
means  to  me  "to  walk  with  God,"  and 
to  learn  how  rightly  to  walk  amongst 
men.  In  this  united  search  after  Truth, 
each  worker  is  a  helper.  A  common  love 
for  the  best  things  of  life  unites  the 
hearts  of  those  who  seek  together;  a 
common  faith  in  its  ideals  produces  mu- 
tual faith  in  one  another ;  a  common  un- 
derstanding of  the  inexorable  conditions 
of  achievement  creates  a  spirit  of  respect 
and  appreciation  for  those  who  are  mak- 
ing the  effort  to  succeed  according  to 
right  standards,  and  a  fine  charity  for 
those  who  fail  but  continue  to  strive. 
To  see  this  spirit  springing  up  in  the 
midst  of  her  workers  and  by  their  means 
is  the  supremest  of  rarely  good  things, 
the  profoundest  delight,  and  the  source 


of  devout  thankfulness  to  the  supervisor. 

The  supervisor  has  the  great  privilege 
of  making  her  round  of  visits  the  means 
of  gathering  what  is  fine  and  excellent 
everywhere,  and  to  distribute  it;  she, 
in  this  way,  brings  to  all  the  teachers 
the  achievements  of  each  and  they  are 
helped  to  grow  by  standing  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  their  neighbors.  It  is  her  duty 
to  apply  the  "open  door"  system  to  ed- 
ucation, and  to  help  each  to  profit  by 
the  success  of  all.  Fortunately  there 
are  no  exclusive  patent  rights  in  the 
sphere  of  ideas,  and  the  protective  sys- 
tem kills  effort  in  that  realm.  Sharing 
is  the  condition  of  success  and  the  means 
of  growth;  isolation  and  exclusion  are 
the  sure  signs  of  death.  Therefore  she 
can  and  should  learn  to  learn  from  all 
whom  she  observes,  and  spread  far  and 
wide  the  good  news  of  every  success. 
How  many  valuable  suggestions  come 
from  the  teachers  to  the  supervisor  f 
How  mutual  discussion  makes  clear 
difficult  and  mooted  questions!  How 
glad  and  grateful  both  must  be  for  the 
light  that  streams  in  upon  all  from  every 
source,  and  what  deep  attachment  to  a 
work  all  are  building  up  together !  It  is 
only  through  those  with  whom  she 
works  that  the  supervisor  can  build 
up  any  system.  In  so  far  as  she  can 
make  clear  to  them  the  methods,  prin- 
ciples and  details  which  she  approves 
will  the  work  in  her  charge  realize  her 
ideals  of  what  it  should  be.  She  must, 
therefore,  endeavor  to  illuminate  minds 
and  not  to  coerce  them;  only  then  will 
practice  reflect  principles.  For  here,  as 
in  all  things  spiritual,  "as  much  the 
more  as  one  says  our,  so  much  the  more 
of  good  each  one  possesses,"  and  only 
through  union  with  the  teachers  whom 
she  directs  can  any  supervisor  work  at 
all.  I  believe  that  through  constant 
meetings  with  a  large  body  of  teachers 
as  well  as  by  daily  contact  with  individ- 
ual workers,  the  supervisor  may  gain 
a  truer  insight  into  her  work  and  feed 
her  own  enthusiasm.  From  these  work- 
ers she  receives  an  inspiration  she  can- 
not do  without,  and  to  them  she  looks 
for  the  help  which  she,  too,  needs. 

There  is  no  phase  of  the  supervisor's 
work  which  does  not  call  for  a  fine  tact 
and   divine   patience.     She   knows   this 
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best,  for  she  knows  well  how  often  she 
blunders  because  these  have  been  lack- 
ing. But  It  is  in  her  office  of  critic,  if 
you  choose  to  call  it  so,  that  they  are 
most  needed.  I  often  wonder  whether 
any  one  but  she  knows  how  hard  it  is 
to  honestly  find  fault;  how  painful  it  is 
to  be  forced  to  withhold  the  praise  we 
all  dearly  love  and  deeply  desire,  and  to 
point  out  the  shortcoming  or  the  failure. 
No  one  suffers  as  much  in  this  process 
as  she  who  must  inflict  the  pain  and 
truthfully  acknowledge  to  herself  and 
others  that  things  are  not  as  they  should 
be.  No  one  feels  more  keenly  than  she 
the  disappointment  that  failure  brings, 
for  each  teacher's  failure  is  also  hers. 
It  is  easy  to  say,  "There  must  be  some 
good  everywhere.  Why  not  dwell  upon 
that  ?"  There  assuredly  is  good  every- 
where. But  the  supervisor  has  a  two- 
fold duty:  she  should  recognize  and  re- 
joice in  everything  that  is  well  done,  but 
she  is  responsible  also  for  the  correc- 
tion and  conquest  of  the  bad  and  wrong ; 
she  must  not  ignore  it,  nor  wink  at  it, 
nor  treacherously  desert  the  young  teach- 
er who  is  the  victim  of  ignorance  and 
inexperience.  The  supervisor  prays  for 
the  power  to  remedy  every  fault,  to  cure 
by  infusing  light  and  life,  to  conquer 
and  not  merely  correct;  and  to  achieve 


this  by  means  of  infinite  faith  and  pa- 
tience, unswerving  honesty  and  justice, 
and  an  unlimited  charity  whose  burning 
turns  the  pain  inflicted  upon  those  who 
fail,  into  gladness. 

I  cannot  draw  to  a  close  these  intima- 
tions of  what,  to  my  mind,  constitute 
the  supervisor's  opportunities,  without  a 
pardonable  reference  to  personal  expe- 
rience. It  has  been  my  rare  good  for- 
tune for  some  years  to  work  with  a  body 
of  teachers  employed  in  Boston  and  its 
vicinity,  who  are  distinguished  for  their 
open-mindedness,  their  courage,  their 
generous  helpfulness  and  their  aspiring 
souls.  We  have  together  struggled  with 
many  problems,  fought  many  evils,  con- 
quered some  difficulties  and  recognized 
frequent  failures.  To  be  surrounded  by 
such  associates  makes  hope  spring  high, 
and  helps  one  to  realize  that  life  is  in- 
deed great  and  glorious.  The  last, 
greatest  privilege  the  supervisor  enjoys 
is  that  vision  of  the  human  soul  which 
confronts  her  at  every  turn  as  she  looks 
upon  those  who  thus  labor  for  the  up- 
lifting of  humanity.  From  them  she 
gathers  inspiration  and  courage  and 
strength;  to  them  she  confidently  com- 
mits for  safe-keeping  and  safe  spreading 
the  cause  in  whose  service  her  energies 
are  spent. — Kindergarten  Review, 


THE    DANGER   OF    USING    BIOLOGICAL  ANALOGIES    IN 
REASONING  ON  EDUCATIONAL  SUBJECTS. 

By  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris, 
U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Edncation. 


For  many  years  I  have  been  attracted 
and  afterwards  repelled  by  one  theory 
and  another  relating  to  education,  which 
undertook  to  reason  from  the  body  to 
the  mind — from  the  brain  to  the  soul 
— from  the  events  of  animal  life  to  the 
events  of  spiritual  life — ^and  to  explain 
the  latter  through  the  former.  The  at- 
tempt to  reform  the  school  in  some  par- 
ticular by  the  light  of  physiology  or  by 
phrenology,  or  by  the  study  of  prehis- 
toric beginnings  of  civilization  has  often 
been  successful;  but  quite  as  often  it 


has  been  unsuccessful.  In  the  former 
case  some  waste  of  bodily  power  has 
been  prevented;  in  the  latter  case  some 
more  important  spiritual  power  has  been 
dwarfed  or  paralyzed  to  gain  some  less 
valuable  advantage  for  the  body. 

When  one  first  begins  to  think  on  a 
subject  which  has  hitherto  been  purely 
a  matter  of  routine  and  tradition  with 
him,  he  falls  too  readily  into  a  habit  of 
criticism  of  the  established  order  and 
condemns  with  undue  haste.  As  a  con- 
sequence his  corrections   and  would-be 
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reforms  all  need  readjustment  to  pre- 
vent them  from  doing  more  harm  dian 
good.  For  he  has  seen  only  one  evil 
out  of  many  or  only  one  phase  of  an 
evil  instead  of  the  whole  of  it.  On  this 
accoimt  he  may,  by  removing  one  evil, 
let  in  another  and  worse  evil  that  has 
been  held  in  check  by  the  choice  of  the 
less  noxious  one. 

I  must  confess,  with  a  degree  of  sad- 
ness, that  I  have  become  from  year  to 
year,  more  skeptical  in  regard  to  re- 
forms advocated  in  the  name  of  school 
hygiene.  Not  that  I  doubt  the  impor- 
tance of  hygiene,  but  rather  that  I  doubt 
the  attainments  of  those  who  talk  so 
glibly  about  it.  For  I  see  them  unduly 
securing  minor  advantages  at  the  ex- 
pense of  great  and  permanent  injuries 
to  health  and  normal  growth. 

The  school-house,  at  first,  was  only  a 
slight  modification  of  the  dwelling-house. 
There  was  light  and  ventilation  suffi- 
cient for  two,  three  or  four  persons  in 
the  room.  The  dark  parts  of  the  room 
were  light  enough  for  many  purposes 
of  housework,  and  if  one  wished  to  read 
or  to  sew  or  perform  the  work  of  cleans- 
ing or  separating  such  articles  of  food 
as  had  been  ground  and  needed  sifting, 
or  as  were  composed  of  small  grains  or 
kernels  and  needed  picking  over,  a  seat 
near  the  window  secured  the  requisite 
light. 

But  the  school  needed  a  room  lighted 
in  all  parts,  as  nearly  equally  as  possi- 
ble and  with  a  constant  supply  of  fresh 
air,  heated  properly.  It  was  gradually 
discovered  that  the  room  of  the  dwell- 
ing-house was  poorly  adapted  for  school 
purposes.  Some  pupils  got  too  little 
light  and  became  near-sighted  by  hold- 
ing their  books  too  close  to  their  eyes, 
some  came  to  have  weak  eyes  by  having 
too  much  light;  for  the  glare  of  a  page 
on  which  the  sunlight  falls  is  sufficient 
to  produce  partial  blindness.  Even  pure 
skylight  without  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun  will  tend  to  do  this.  Manv  have 
been  the  so-called  improvements  which 
in  correcting  the  evil  of  insufficient  light 
ignored  entirely  the  great  injury  done 
to  those  pupils  who  sat  in  the  full  glare 
of  the  sun  or  of  the  clear  sky,  and  for 
hours,  each  day,  tried  their  eyes  on  per- 
ceiving letters  and  figures  in  small  print. 


I  need  not  speak  here  of  the  various  at- 
tempts to  light  the  room  from  the  front 
of  the  pupil,  forcing  him  to  strain  his 
eyes  in  order  to  make  out  the  words  of 
the  page  when  seen  in  the  direction  of 
the  source  of  light;  the  experiment  of 
lighting  from  two  sides,  the  left  and  the 
right  sides,  with  its  attendant  impossi- 
bility of  getting  the  light  upon  the  book 
f rcMn  either  side  without  at  the  same  time 
facing  the  light  of  the  other  side.  The 
light  was  tried  from  the  right  side  alcme 
and  the  pupil  had  to  have  the  shadow  of 
his  hand  on  the  place  where  he  was  writ- 
ing. Light  from  the  left  and  rear  came 
at  last  to  be  adopted  with  much  tmanim- 
ity  by  educational  experts  in  this  coun- 
tiy  in  1876.  But  the  tendency  to  make 
large  buildings  has  since  that  time  per- 
mitted and  encouraged  the  constructicMi 
of  school-houses  with  one-half  of  the 
rooms  lighted  from  one  side  only;  this, 
too,  without  due  consideration  of  the 
relation  between  the  height  of  the  tops 
of  the  windows  and  the  width  of  the 
room.  The  consequence  of  this  is  that 
most  of  our  cities  have  schoolrooms  in 
which  there  is  a  row  of  desks  where 
pupils  sit  in  a  twilight  and  acquire  the 
habit  of  holding  their  books  too  near 
the  eyes ;  and  another  row  of  desks  where 
the  pupils  have  the  glare  of  light  that 
I  have  described,  and  the  effort  of  nature 
to  adjust  the  retina  to  the  overplus  of 
light  dims  the  power  of  vision  below 
the  normal  standard. 

In  the  schoolroom  of  a  building  al- 
tered over  from  a  dwelling-house  there 
is  also  another  attendant  evil.  The  pu- 
pils in  a  row  of  seats  placed  directly 
under  the  windows  are  exposed,  in  cold 
weather,  to  chilling  currents  of  air  which 
are  constantly  flowing  down  the  sides  of 
the  wall  and  especially  down  the  win- 
dow surface.  Children  not  of  robust 
constitution  often  lay  the  foundation  of 
much  bodily  disease  in  this  way.  Im- 
proper lighting  by  reason  of  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  eyes  with  the  stomach  pro- 
duces in  pupils  of  delicate  constitution  a 
tendency  to  nervous  dyspepsia.  Indeed, 
the  errors  in  lighting  and  in  avoiding 
draughts  of  cold  air  seem  to  me  so  seri- 
ous that  I  cannot  listen  patiently  to  those 
who  praise  the  countless  devices  which 
are  invented  for  one  and  another  trifling 
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advantage  in  the  hygiene  of  the  school- 
rocMn.  For  it  were  better  that  they  had 
not  been  discovered  than  to  distract,  as 
they  do,  the  attention  from  the  far 
weightier  matters  of  light  and  tempera- 
ture and  ventilation. 

One  idea  crowds  out  another  in  some 
•cases,  although  in  other  cases  one  idea 
leads  to  or  brings  in  another.  The  gen- 
eral idea  suggests  its  applications.  But 
the  particular  idea  having  small  scope, 
may  get  in  the  way  of  more  fruitful 
ideas.  We  have  to  measure  ideas  as  to 
their  relative  value  and.  decide  for  our- 
selves which  may  properly  g^ve  way  to 
the  other.  For  example,  take  the  un- 
hygienic school  as  it  existed  and  now 
exists  in  the  countries  that  are  backward 
in  this  matter  of  school  architecture,  and 
we  must  admit  that  the  great  purposes 
of  the  school  were  secured  and  are  se- 
cured in  the  log  school-house,  in  the 
dark,  ill-ventilated  tenement  building 
rented  for  a  school  in  a  slum  district, 
or  in  a  mere  shanty  school  in  the  west 
of  Ireland.  The  great  purpose  of  learn- 
ing to  know  printed  language,  to  be- 
•come  eye-minded  instead  of  ear-minded 
— to  gain  besides  one's  colloquial  vocab- 
ulary also  a  vocabulary  of  science  and 
literature  and  philosophy — ^to  become 
able  to  understand  and  use  technical  lan- 
guage— all  these  things  came  then  and 
come  now  to  the  gifted  youth  without 
the  improvements  in  hygiene  that  we 
•clamor  for.  Abraham  Lincoln  read  by 
the  firelight  of  the  blazing  hearth  and 
fed  his  mighty  mind. 

It  is  true  that  the  average  of  life  in 
those  unhygienic  days  was  far  less  than 
now.  But  the  illiterate  savage  does  not 
reach  a  life  average  so  great  as  the  un- 
hygienic but  civilized  man,  and  what  is 
more  to  the  point,  "fifty  years  of  Europe 
is  worth  a  cycle  of  Cathay."  A  rational 
life,  growing  in  the  production  of  sci- 
ence and  art  and  literature  and  in  diflfus- 
ing  the  blessing  of  civilization,  is  better 
than  a  savage  life,  even  if  the  latter  were 
to  have  an  average  of  eighty  years,  while 
the  former  were  to  have  an  average  of 
thirty  years.  According  to  the  merely 
biologic  point  of  view,  life  is  life  wheth- 
er of  plant  or  animal  or  man,  and  the 
more  of  it  the  better.  But  such  is  not 
the  spiritual  point  of  view. 


Some  years  ago.  Max  Mueller  wrote 
up  the  theory  of  the  sun-myth — as  found 
in  the  beginnings  of  mythology.  The 
stories  of  the  heathen  gods  were  thinly 
veiled  allegories  of  the  solar  year,  or  of 
the  four  seasons,  or  of  the  diurnal  revo- 
lution. The  words  signifying  divine 
things  were  originally  words  describing 
the  phenomena  connected  with  the  prog- 
ress of  the  sim  in  the  equinox  or  through 
the  hours  of  day  and  night.  Later  on, 
the  sun-myth  theory  was  used  to  ex- 
plain all  religion.  It  is  all  founded  on 
Sim-myths.  The  conclusion  was  drawn 
by  many  devotees  to  philology  that  the 
basis  of  religion  is  cmly  a  personification 
of  natural  phenomena  and  that  there  i? 
no  reality  corresponding  to  religious 
conceptions.  It  was  said  that  the  sun- 
myth  is  a  disease  of  language.  Then  re- 
ligion came  to  be  regarded  by  this  school 
of  philologues  as  also  a  disease  of  lan- 
guage. Outsiders  who  observed  this  ex- 
tension of  the  sun-myth  theory  beg^  to 
expect  that  sooner  or  later  the  theory 
would  be  carried  one  step  farther  and 
that  philosophic  thought  would  be  de- 
clared to  be  a  disease  of  language,  and 
sure  enough  this  appears  to  be  the  up- 
shot of  the  book  of  Professor  Max  Muel- 
ler on  the  Science  of  Thought.  This 
is  made  plausible  by  the  following  steps : 
The  words  of  a  language  stand  for 
classes  and  species  of  objects,  and  not 
for  mere  individuals.  John  is  a  boy,  says 
that  John  belongs  to  the  class  of  beings 
known  as  a  boy.  The  word  "is"  has  uni- 
versal significance  as  copula  expressing 
subsumption;  the  article  "a"  expresses 
the  general  concept  "one  of,'*  and  even 
the  word  "John"  says  any  boy  who  is 
called  John.  We  have  to  add  to  lan- 
guage a  meaning  of  our  own  to  make  it 
apply  to  a  particular  individual  being 
and  no  one  person's  meaning  of  a  word 
is  absolutely  what  another  person  means 
by  It. 

Now  add  to  this  view  another  one 
with  reference  to  the  nature  of  objects 
that  exist,  namely,  that  all  that  exists 
is  composed  of  some  one  or  more  defi- 
nite things — that  only  particular  individ- 
uals exist — ^and  that  language  has  made 
all  its  words  stand  for  general  classes 
of  beings,  actions  and  relations,  and  in 
so  doing  has  made  it  entirely  symbolic 
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instead  of  corresponding  literally  arfd  in 
detail  to  reality;  and  we  now  begin  to 
see  where  we  are  going.  It  is  only  one 
step  to  the  conclusion  that  all  general 
thought  relations  rest  on  the  scaffolding 
of  language,  and  are  baseless  as  regards 
their  truth.  Generalizations  of  thought 
regarding  the  world  and  its  destiny  are 
the  product  of  a  disease  of  language. 
In  fact,  we  might  as  well  call  language 
itself  a  disease. 

But  where  can  we  stop?  If  the  an- 
thropoid ape  invented  the  disease  of  lan- 
guage, his  animal  relatives  who  could 
not  yet  talk  were  not  for  that  reason  any 
more  healthy.  For  all  animal  life  is  a 
disease  as  compared  with  plant  life.  The 
animal  feels,  perceives  with  his  senses, 
and  acts  by  impulse  or  instinct.  To  feel 
is  to  set  up  an  activity  within  a  self  and 
after  a  sort  to  make  one's  self  an  ob- 
ject, or,  so  to  speak,  to  exist  for 
one's  self.  Hence  to  perceive  other 
beings  is  to  represent  them  by  one's 
own  activity,  and  thus  to  create  within 
one's  self  a  semblance  of  other  realities. 
Perception  thus  rests  upon  creating 
within  the  perceiving  being  an  appear- 
ance or  semblance  of  a  reality. 

This  is  almost  as  bad  a  disease  as 
language  is,  and  we  may  see  that  the 
misfortune  of  language  goes  farther 
back  and  attaches  to  sense-perception  it- 
self. For  the  animal  that  feels  or  per- 
ceives makes  for  himself  an  image  or 
representation,  in  fact  a  seeming  or 
make-believe  or  some  sort  of  untruth  to 
stand  for  the  reality. 

The  plant  it  would  seem  does  not  feel 
nor  perceive  nor  move  itself.  It  does 
not,  like  the  animal,  "dally  with  false 
surmise."  It  feeds  on  its  environment, 
however.  Its  life  is  a  life  of  assimilation 
and  nutrition.  The  plant  is  engaged  in 
seizing  upon  its  environment  and  con- 
verting it  into  vegetable  cells  and  addin<T; 
them  to  its  own  structure.  Here  we 
have  reached  soundness  and  health  at 
last,  for  we  have  realities  at  every  step. 
We  have  the  plant  a  reality  which  acts 
upon  inorganic  substances  in  the  soil 
and  the  air,  and  gathering  them  to  itself 
makes  them  over  into  vegetable  cells  of 
its  own  kind  or  species.  But  after  the 
plant  has  thus  acted,  it  has  destroyed 
the  individuality  that  previously  existed 


in  that  part  of  its  environment  now  ap- 
propriated for  food.  It  has  annulled 
other  individuality  to  build  up  its  own. 
What  was  real  as  carbon  and  oxygen 
and  silica  and  soda,  no  longer  is  real  in 
that  form.  As  real  they  are  united  and 
converted  into  organic  compounds  that 
form  the  cells  of  the  plant.  As  ideal  they 
may  be  still  only  carbon  and  oxygen 
and  silica  and  soda.  If  the  plant  dies, 
its  vegetable  cells 'will  be  captured  by 
inorganic  forces  and  these  elements- 
(carbon,  oxygen,  silica  and  soda)  will 
reappear  in  their  old  form. 

Here  we  have  to  ask  whether  the  plant 
life  is  not  itself  also  a  disease.  Is  it  not 
a  masquerade?  Does  it  not  act  to  en- 
shroud the  inorganic  matter  in  new 
forms,  making  it  as  vegetable  cells  pos- 
sess entirely  new  properties  and  lose  its 
old  properties?  Does  it  not,  after  the 
death  of  the  plant,  let  the  old  individ- 
uality of  the  elements  reappear?  But 
which  is  the  true  reality  under  the  ap- 
pearance— is  it  the  inorganic  elements  or 
the  organic  compounds?  Why  should 
we  not  say  that  the  inorganic  is  a  state 
of  helpless  abstraction  in  which  it  does 
not  realize  its  true  being?  And  is  it  not 
the  life  of  the  plant  that  lifts  up  the 
inorganic  into  a  higher  and  more  con- 
crete and  perfect  form  of  existence 
wherein  the  inorganic  elements  reveal 
the  wondrous  possibilities  that  were  in 
them  but  not  made  manifest  or  brought 
into  actual  reality? 

And  again,  if  the  inorganic  is  only 
itself  a  masquerade  hiding  its  higher 
life  until  by  the  aid  of  the  plant  it  comes 
to  actualize  or  make  real  its  true  self, 
why  shall  we  not  say  that  the  plant, 
also,  takes  on  a  higher  form  of  realiza- 
tion when  it  in  turn  becomes  feeling,  per- 
ceiving and  willing,  on  being  taken  up 
into  the  animal  organism?  For  the  rep- 
resentation of  another  existence  than 
one's  own  is  after  all  a  higher  form  of 
reality  for  the  being  that  represents. 
For  the  inorganic  does  not  fully  realize 
itself  until  it  comes  in  the  plant  and  the 
animal  to  show  what  syntheses  it  is  ca- 
pable of  and  in  what  ways  it  can  be  in- 
strumental in  the  process  of  self-repre- 
sentation. Self-representation  in  the 
form  of  feeling  is  indeed  something  that 
belongs  to  the  order  of  the  miraculous 
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as  looked  at  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
inorganic — it  stubomly  resists  a  me- 
chanical explanation. 

But  now,  if  we  admit  this  new  view 
of  the  subject  we  must  go  farther  and 
claim  that  man,  by  inventing  language, 
creates  a  still  more  wonderful  reality. 
For  he  produces  a  sort  of  counterpart 
to  the  general  process  that  appears  in 
chemism,  in  plant  life  and  in  animal  sen- 
sation. He  gives  an  appropriate  form 
to  universals.  Words  make  fast  the 
fleeting  manifestation  that  goes  on  in 
the  lower  orders  of  being.  Words  as 
tools  of  thought  make  possible  the  grasp 
of  a  deeper  reality  in  the  universe,  which 
the  inorganic  cannot  compass,  nor  the 
plant,  nor  the  mere  animal.  For  thought 
can  grasp  the  process  in  which  the  in- 
dividuality of  the  lower  order  of  beings 
is  immersed.  Thought  can  perceive  par- 
ticular things  in  their  causes  and  it  can 
think  a  unity  of  all  causes  in  a  final 
cause. 

We  have  to  return  to  our  first  state- 
ment or  the  statement  of  the  philologists 
and  entering  our  protest  say  therefore 
that  religion  is  not  a  disease  of  language 
nor  a  disease  of  any  kind.  But  religion 
is  an  insight  into  the  final  and  deepest 
order  of  being — the  truth  which  is  under 
all  seeming  or  imperfect  being,  whether 
inorganic,  or  plant,  or  animal,  or  human. 

Neither  is  thought  to  be  called  a  dis- 
ease of  language  because  it  deals  with 
generalities.  For  the  general  process 
which  is  revealed  in  the  changes  that 
inorganic  matter  undergoes  and  which 
takes  on  new  forms  in  plant  and  animal 
life,  is  first  seized  as  the  deeper  reality 
by  philosophic  thought  become  possible 
through  language.  Thought  reaches 
this  deeper  reality  underlying  all  actual- 
ities and  it  joins  the  voice  of  religion  in 
saying  that  the  deeper  reality  is  a  divine 
personal  reason  that  reveals  itself  in  the 
world.  That  Absolute  Reason  has  a  Di- 
vine Purpose  which  is  the  creation  of 
personal  beings — ^training  them  to  indi- 
viduality in  the  cradle  of  time  and  space. 


In  the  light  of  this  Divine  Purpose  all 
imperfect  realizations  such  as  the  inor- 
ganic may  be  seen  to  be  more  or  less  ap- 
pearances having  each  some  fragmentary 
or  imperfect  form  of  being  that  does  not 
fully  and  adequately  explain  itself  al- 
though each  step  above  the  inorganic  is 
a  nearer  approach  to  the  absolute  reali- 
ty. Reversing  the  biologic  standpoint, 
those  lower  forms  of  existence  may  be 
called  diseased.  Plants  just  because  they 
do  not  possess  feeling  and  sensation  may 
be  said  to  be  diseased.  Then,  too,  the 
animal  who  is  less  deeply  diseased  be- 
cause he  possesses  sensation  and  locomo- 
tion as  well  as  nutrition — ^the  animal  is 
diseased  because  he  does  not  possess  lan- 
guage. He  cannot  reach  religion  or 
thought. 

But  man  is  more  healthy  and  less  dis- 
eased than  any  other  being  on  earth  be- 
cause he  can  form  some  adequate  idea 
of  the  Divine  Purpose  of  the  world  and 
by  that  reach  ultimate  ideals  through 
which  to  guide  his  life.  By  his  thought 
he  can  see  what  the  fullness  of  reality 
means. 

According  to  biology  as  it  is,  many  or 
indeed  all  of  the  higher  facts  and  activi- 
ties of  man  may  be  regarded  as  diseases 
of  vital  ftinctions.  But  on  the  same 
groimd,  life  itself  may  be  regarded  as  a 
disease  forced  on  the  inorganic. 

This  use  of  the*  analogy,  however, 
which  makes  life  itself  a  disease,  leads  us 
to  suspect  the  truth  of  the  biologic  view 
of  religion  and  philosophy  and  suggests 
to  us  the  necessity  of  turning  round  the 
measuring  process.  We  must  interpret 
the  lower  form  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  higher.  The  lower  is  the  incomplete 
and  imperfect  being.  The  higher  is  the 
more  realized  being,  the  more  perfect, 
and  it  explains  to  us  the  existence  of  the 
lower  by  showing  its  purpose. 

The  analogy  of  the  lower  order  of  be- 
ing does  not  suffice  to  explain  the  higher 
orders  of  being.  The  scale  must  be  in- 
verted before  the  human  can  be  under- 
stood.— School  and  Home  Education, 
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THE  USE  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS  IN  SCHOOL  WORK 


By  Francis  B.  Atkinson, 
£klitor  of  The  Little  Chronicle. 


The  phrase,  "The  newspaper  is  a 
great  educator,"  is  almost  as  old  as  news- 
papers. The  actual  use  of  the  newspaper 
t)y  educators  is  almost  as  recent — well, 
say,  as  the  first-column  sensation  in  the 
morning  daily ;  so  long  does  the  natural 
conservatism  of  the  human  mind  hold  in 
check  the  practical  development  of  a  new 
idea.  Usually  the  larger  the  idea,  the 
greater  the  inertia  of  custom  to  be  over- 
come. 

Still  more  ancient  and  venerable  are 
the  axioms,  "The  school  is  a  preparation 
for  life,"  and  "Experience  is  the  best 
teacher.*'  Here  again,  however,  comes  in 
that  queer  mental  trick  of  ours  of  saying 
one  thing  and  doing  another. 

"In  critical  moments  we  all  realize 
that  the  only  discipline  that  stands  by 
us,  the  only  training  that  becomes  intui- 
tion, is  that  got  through  life  itself;  but 
the  school  has  been  so  set  apart,  so  iso- 
lated, from  the  ordinary  conditions  and 
motives  of  life,  that  the  place  where  the 
children  are  sent  for  discipline  is  the  one 
place  in  the  world  most  difficult  to  get 
experience — the  mother  of  all  discipline 
worthy  the  name." 

I  am  quoting  (from  memory)  one  of 
the  ablest  and  boldest  representatives  of 
the  new  education,  Professor  John 
Dewey  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Whatever  the  faults  of  the  newspaper, 
it  is  the  great  source  of  information 
about  the  things  the  world  is  doing  and 
how  it  is  doing  them ;  in  other  words,  it 
is  organized  experience. 

The  school,  then,  being  a  preparation 
for  life,  experience  the  best  teacher,  and 
the  newspaper  the  greatest  of  all  pur- 
veyors of  experience,  one  would  have 
said,  "The  newspaper  is  one  of  the  first 
things  the  school  will  make  use  of."  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  been  one  of  the 
last.  The  chief  difficulty,  aside  from 
the  -inertia  of  old-established  methods,  at 
once  suggests  itself;  namely,  that  the 
educative  portions  of  the  newspaper  are 
■not  plain  enough  for  school  use,  and  the 


harmful  features  are  too  plain.  Add  to 
this  that  the  daily  paper  is  too  bulky  and 
inconvenient  in  shape  for  preservation, 
and  is  not  edited  with  a  view  to  its  con- 
nection with  regular  school  work,  and 
the  fact  that  the  editor  and  the  school 
teacher  have  not  heretofore  co-operated 
to  any  important  extent,  is  less  difficult 
to  understand. 

Until  quite  recently  such  attention  as 
has  been  given  in  the  schools  to  the  news 
of  the  day  has  consisted  mainly  of  com- 
pilations from  the  daily  press  during 
morning  exercises  or  in  other  odds  and 
ends  of  time  in  the  school  day — of  mis- 
cellaneous items  about  everything  in 
general  and  nothing  in  particular.  This 
was  called  "studying  current  events," 
and  bore  the  same  relation  to  the  true 
study  of  current  events  that  the  mere 
memorizing  of  names  and  dates  bears  to 
the  true  study  of  history.  Now,  how- 
ever, it  is  beginning  to  be  recognized 
that  the  right  conception  of  the  educa- 
tional value  of  what  is  called  "news"  is 
not  to  teach  it  as  a  separate  study — to 
load  another  branch  upon  an  already 
overloaded  list — ^but  to  use  it  to  teach 
most,  if  not  all,  of  the  other  studies.  To 
learn  the  location,  climate,  physical  and 
political  features  and  products  of  a  coun- 
try in  connection  with  great  and  dramatic 
events  taking  place  there — the  war  in 
South  Africa,  the  uprising  in  China,  the 
treaty  between  England  and  Japan,  the 
establishment  of  the  Australian  common- 
wealth, for  example — all  and  much  more 
information  than  can  be  taught  by  rote 
in  the  ordinary  method  of  studying 
geography — is  so  plainly  the  best  and 
most  economical  expenditure  of  the  men- 
tal effort  of  the  teacher  and  pupil  that 
only  its  obvious  nature  has  so  long  kept 
it  from  being  recognized. 

"Genius,"  says  some  paradoxical 
philosopher,  "is  the  art  of  seeing  the  ob- 
vious."    Genius  is  rare. 

The  same  reasoning  applies  to  the 
study   of   history,    civics,   language — in 
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short,  to  the  whole  curriculum.  If  the 
studies  of  the  school  are  indeed  a  pre- 
paration for  life,  it  ought  not  to  be 
difficult  to  prove  it;  in  other  words,  to 
find  abundant  instances  in  real  life  to 
which  they  apply.  Without  such  in- 
stances it  is  hard  to  see  how  the  child  is 
going  to  get  anything  like  the  good  he 
should  get  out  of  these  studies.  The  fact 
that  he  has  been  left  to  acquire  the  most 
valuable  part  of  his  education— a  knowl- 


edge of  the  world — after  he  left  schooF 
has  been  the  fundamental  weakness,  the 
standing  source  of  criticism,  of  the 
school  system.  The  aim  has  been  as  far 
as  possible  to  deaden  the  walls  to  the 
sounds  of  life.  When  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  proper  function  of  a  hospital 
and  a  school  is  fully  understood,  we  may 
say  with  Mirabeau:  "La  revolution, 
c'est  accomplie !" — Journal  of  Education. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  SCHOOL  DECORATION 

By  Miss  Mary  O.  Poi^i^ard, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


During  the  last  year  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  visiting  several  schools  in 
five  different  states,  from  New  England 
to  California,  and  have  found  some 
rooms  so  interesting  and  pleasant  that 
I  will  gladly  pass  on  a  few  of  my  im- 
pressions to  other  teachers. 

In  a  Nevada  school  where  Indians  are 
many  in  the  neighborhood  was  a  comer 
of  a  primary  room  set  apart  for  Indian 
curios.  Here  were  pictures  of  noted 
Indians,  baskets  for  the  papoose,  a 
drinking  cup  made  from  a  gourd,  bows 
and  arrows,  flint  heads,  and  everything 
connected  with  Indian  life  and  customs. 

In  another  room  in  the  same  building 
was  a  Chinese  comer,  which  included 
Chinese  dolls,  laundry  bills,  lantems, 
fans,  chop  sticks  and  curiosities  of  every 
kind,  such  that  I  spent  several  minutes 
in  just  a  casual  survey  of  the  collection. 

In  another  place  I  was  pleased  to  find 
in  every  room  in  the  building,  and  there 
were  about  twenty,  a  United  States  flag 
at  least  five  feet  in  length  draped  in  a 
prominent  place.  Each  of  these  was 
attached  to  a  pole,  which,  being  fastened 
to  the  wall  at  an  angle  of  perhaps  twen- 
ty degrees  from  the  perpendicular, 
formeed  a  convenient  basis  for  a  grace- 
ful drapery.  In  one  room  devoted  to 
history  were  arranged  smaller  flags  of 
most  of  the  prominent  nations  of  the 
world,  which  by  their  grouping  showed 
to  some  extent  the  national  alliance.  In 
this  same  room  was  a  colored  map  of 


the  religions  of  the  world,  which  can  be 
obtained,  I  think,  from  Flemming  H. 
Revell  Co.,  New  York,  for  40  cents. 
I  find  a  very  confused  idea  among  stu- 
dents of  the  location  and  extent  of  the 
great  religious  beliefs  of  the  world,  and 
was  impressed  that  this  map  would  be 
an  aid  in  obtaining  a  definite  idea. 

Another  room  was  blessed  with  a  suc- 
cession of  south  windows,  which  were 
utilized  for  a  row  of  beautiful  window 
boxes  filled  with  geraniums,  smilax  and 
ivy.  Most  of  these  rooms  had  dainty 
white  sash  curtains,  but  this  teacher  said 
that  she  had  to  choose  between  the  cur- 
tains and  flowers,  and  preferred  the  lat- 
ter. So  would  any  one  who  had  seen 
her  windows. 

A  room  not  far  from  the  ocean  had 
such  a  pretty  corner  draped  with  a  fish 
net  with  the  ropes  and  corks  still  con- 
nected and  filled  with  starfish  and  shells. 
Another  in  a  section  where  the  long  moss 
grows  on  the  trees  had  an  enormous 
branch  arranged  in  a  comer,  which  was 
made  the  receptacle  for  the  nature  study 
collections,  paper  owls  and  mistletoe  and 
holly,  for  it  was  then  Christmas  time. 

One  day  I  happened  to  visit  a  room 
just  as  they  were  having  a  museum,  and 
you  would  marvel  to  see  the  things  of 
interest  a  lo-y ear-old  boy  can  collect. 
Here  were  curios  from  every  part  of 
the  world,  from  Chinese  slippers  and 
coffee  berries  and  a  French  coin  of 
Napoleon's  time  to  a  piece  of  rope  with 
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which  some  noted  criminal  was  hung 
and  a  lock  of  Lincoln's  hair.  Such  an 
exercise  requires  judgment  on  the  part 
of  the  teachers,  but  it  is  exceedingly  in- 
structive. 

All  of  these  that  I  have  mentioned 
are  inexpensive.  It  needs  only  interest 
and  thought  and  care.  The  most  beau- 
tiful room  I  ever  visited,  however,  was 
one  which  can  be  duplicated  by  very 
few,  though  imitated  by  many.  It  was 
the  room  used  by  Prof.  George,  of  the 
high  school  at  Newton,  Mass.,  for  his 
English  recitations.  For  perhaps  six 
feet  from  the  floor  the  walls  were  lined 
with  a  coarse  canvas  of  a  natural  brown 
tint.  On  this  were  fastened  so  close  to- 
gether as  to  nearly  hide  the  walls  com- 
pletely, pictures,  etchings,  engravings 
and  photographs,  collected  on  his  many 
travels,  and  to  add  still  more  to  the  in- 


terest he  had  written  upon  each  an  ap- 
propriate quotation  culled  from  his  read- 
ing. The  room  was  ideal  in  its  scholarly 
atmosphere,  and  withal  showed  plainly 
the  individuality  of  the  teacher. 

Many  of  these  suggestions  may  be 
used  only  in  a  modified  form  in  most 
schools,  but  a  little  study  will  enable 
every  teacher  to  make  her  room  attrac- 
tive and  indicative  of  her  own  taste  and 
ideals.  Every  section  of  country  has 
some  feature  which  may  be  worked  up 
for  decoration  if  it  be  only  the  birch 
bark  and  evergreens  of  the  north  and 
the  moss  of  the  south ;  and  we  all,  I  am 
sure,  can  look  back  to  our  own  school 
days  and  know  how  much  we  were  in- 
terested and  influenced  by  the  surround- 
ings of  the  school  room. — The  Progres- 
sive Teacher. 


THE  PHILIPPINE  SCHOOLS. 

By  Walter  J.  Bali^rd, 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


Education  is  a  chief — if  not  the  chief 
— factor  in  the  work  of  civilization.  We 
may  carry  to  other  races  our  most  im- 
proved methods  of  working  and  living, 
our  labor-saving  appliances,  our  system 
of  self-government  and  all  the  other 
blessings  of  twentieth  century  civiliza- 
tion, but  without  education  as  a  prelimi- 
nary they  will  only  tend  to  make  the 
alien  discontented.  We  must,  by  educa- 
tion, first  teach  him  his  need  of  those 
blessings,  and  then  how  to  apply  them. 

Under  ex-Governor  Allen,  Governor 
Hunt  and  Dr.  M.  G.  Brumbaugh,  a 
grand  work  in  education  in  Porto  Rico 
has  been  done  and  is  being  increasingly 
done.  With  equal  force  we  can  say  the 
same  of  the  educational  work  in  Cuba, 
under  Governor  Wood  and  Lieutenant 
Matthew  E.  Hanna,  but  neither  in  Porto 
Rico  nor  Cuba  are  there  such  gigantic 
and  difficult  problems  to  solve  along  this 
line  as  those  with  which  Governor  Taft, 
the  Philippine  Commission,  and  Dr.  Fred 
W.  Atkinson  are  so  ably  grappling  in 
the  Philippines. 

Starting  in  November,  1900,  with  only 
one  clerk  and  one  interpreter,  Dr.  Atkin- 
son now  directs  and  inspires  the  work  of 


800  American  teachers,  with  4,000  native 
assistants,  among  an  enrollment  of  160,- 
000  scholars.  That  is  a  great  work  and 
a  great  beginning,  but  it  is  only  a  tithe 
of  what  remains  to  be  done  among  a 
restless,  suspicious  and  many-tongued 
mass  of  8,000,000  people. 

Under  Spanish  domination  it  was 
made  a  study  to  prevent  this  people  of 
many  tongues  learning  Spanish,  or  any 
common  tongue,  for  fear  they  might 
mingle  with  each  other,  discuss  their 
common  wrongs,  and  ultimately  turn 
against  their  oppressors.  This  want  of 
a  common  tongue  immeasurably  in- 
creases the  difficulties  to  be  faced  by 
that  best  of  all  missionaries,  the  Ameri- 
can school  teacher. 

Are  those  difficulties  being  success- 
fully met?  Let  us  refer  to  Dr.  Atkin- 
son's report  of  the  work  from  July  i, 
1901,  to  September  30,  1901.  After 
graphically  describing  the  arrival  and 
placing,  inside  thirty  days,  of  the  572 
American  teachers  who  arrived  there 
last  summer,  the  report  goes  on  to  say: 

"The  American  teachers  were  warmly 
welcomed.  Many  towns  are  still  begging 
for  them.    No  more  women  teachers  can 
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be  utilized,  owing  to  the  want  of  suitable 
living  accommodations,  but  two  or  three 
hundred  American  young  men,  well 
trained  and  of  good  character,  and  will- 
ing to  endure  some  discomfort  and  hard- 
ship, can  be  use  to  good  advantage. 
For  these  position  eight  or  nine  thou- 
sand applications  are  on  file.  The 
teachers  are  directly  responsible  to  their 
respective  division  superintendents. 

"From  April  lo  to  May  lo,  1901,  a 
normal  term  for  the  teachers  of  the 
islands  was  conducted  in  Manila,  under 
City  Superintendent  David  P.  Barrows, 
aided  by  forty  American  teachers. 
About  600  native  teachers  were  in  at- 
tendance at  the  examinations  for  teach- 
ers' positions  in  the  schools  of  Manila, 
May,  1901,  held  daily  for  two  weeks. 
There  was  an  average  attendance  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five.  Many  of  these 
students  had  never  studied  the  English 
language  before  entering.  Many  had 
had  years  of  experience  in  teaching  un- 
der Spanish  rule,  but  had  to  be  taught 
from  the  text  books  now  used  in  the 
public  schools  of  Manila.  Others  were 
young  men  and  women  who  had  been 
studying  English  in  the  night  schools  of 
the  city.  This  increases  the  work,  teach- 
ing the  teachers  to  teach  the  scholars. 

"History  is  taught  from  the  biograph- 
ical standpoint,  and  that  is  found  to  be 
the  most  successful  way  of  teaching  it, 
owing  to  the  natural  interest  in  great 
characters,  and  the  possible  simplicity  of 
wording.  The  object  is  to  teach  United 
States  history  from  the  social  and  polit- 
ical side,  explaining  and  teaching  the 
modes  of  government,  the  growth  of  in- 
stitutions, our  manners  and  customs,  so 
as  to  effect  improvement  in  the  home  life 
and  citizenship.  All  necessary  branches 
of  study  are  taught,  and  in  addition,  sci- 
ence, art  and  music. 

"The  Manila  trade  school,  under 
Ronald  P.  Gleason,  is  also  in  operation, 
teaching  mechanical  drawing,  cabinet- 
making,  plumbing  and  printing.  At  the 
time  of  writing  the  report  (October, 
1901),  the  agricultural  school  was  on 
the  eve  of  being  opened  under  Mr.  Ge- 
row  D.  Brill,  of  the  United  States  De- 
part of  Agriculture,  with  a  comprehen- 
sive and  practical  scheme  of  work. 


"Throughout  the  archipelago  teach- 
ers of  English  are  required  to  devote 
four  hours  daily  to  the  instruction  of 
children  in  the  English  language  and  the 
common  branches.  The  native  teachers 
receive  at  least  one  hour  a  day  instruc- 
tion in  English  and  American  school 
methods.  This  is  being  supplemented  as 
rapidly  as  possible  by  vacation  training 
schools  in  each  province,  pending  the 
establishment  of  more  normal  schools 
outside  of  Manila.  The  native  teachers 
are  eager  for  this  instruction. 

"Many  towns  have  asked  for  and  re- 
ceived evening  schools  taught  by  the 
American  teachers.  The  attendance  at 
such  schools  is  very  good,  and  the  better 
and  more  ambitious  class  of  people  at- 
tend— clerks,  translators,  prospective 
teachers  or  commercial  employes. 

"Since  July  i,  645  teachers  of  Eng- 
lish have  gone  to  their  stations ;  the  full 
quota  of  division  superintendents  have 
been  actively  engaged  in  organizing  and 
supervising  the  elementary  schools;  the 
regular  normal  school  has  been  opened 
with  an  attendance  of  250  students. 
The  department  has  moved  into  better 
quarters;  the  office  force  has  been  en- 
tirely reorganized.  There  are  probably 
over  150,000  Filipino  pupils  enrolled  in 
the  free  primary  schools  established  by 
the  American  government,  and  over  75,- 
000  pupils  in  daily  attendance. 

"There  are  nearly  4,000  elementary 
Filipino  teachers,  one-half  of  whom  are 
receiving  one  hour  of  English  instruc- 
tion daily.  There  are  at  least  10,000 
adults  receiving  English  instruction  in 
the  evening  schools  conducted  by  Ameri- 
can teachers,  and  the  number  will  short- 
ly increase  to  from  twenty  to  thirty 
thousand.  Large  orders  are  being 
placed  with  American  firms  for  school 
material.  Great  interest  is  shown  by 
Filipinos  at  large  in  educational  mat- 
ters, and  the  eagerness  for  English  in- 
struction before  reported  is  still  una- 
bated." 

Viewing  these  results  for  humanity's 
good  in  the  Philippines,  and  familiar,  as 
we  are,  with  the  results  in  Porto  Rico 
and  Cuba,  can  it  be  truly  said  that  the 
Spanish- American  war  was  in  vain? — 
The  Educational  Gazette. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS. 

Any  volnme  noticed  will  be  sent  prepaid,  upon  receipt  of  the  price,  by  A.  W.  Mumford, 

203  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 


ALPHONSE  DAUDET— SELECTED 

STORIES. 

This  work  was  prepared  for  class  use  by 
T.  Atkinson  Jenkins,  professor  of  the  French 
language  and  literature  in  Swathmore  College. 
It  includes  six  of  Daudet's  most  popular 
stories,  noteworthy  for  their  literary  finish, 
wholesome  atmosphere  and  wealth  of  idiom. 
All  furnish  that  'lively,  realistic  narrative 
with  plenty  of  dialogue,"  recommended  by 
the  Committee  of  Twelve  for  elementary  read- 
ing. The  book  contains  a  portrait  of  Daudet, 
and  maps  of  France,  of  Paris  and  of  Le 
Nivemais.  The  notes  explain  all  historical 
allusions  as  well  as  difficult  grammatical 
points,  and  the  vocabulary  has  received  espe- 
cial attention,  to  make  it  accurate  and  com- 
plete. (50  cents.  American  Book  Company, 
New  York  and  Chicago.) 


BIRDS  AND  NATURE^VOLUME  XI. 

At  the  present  time  no  library  is  at  all  com- 
plete unless  there  are  found  on  its  shelves  a 
large  complement  of  Nature  books.  Though 
"Birds  of  Nature"  is  issued  as  a  magazine 
during  ten  months  of  the  year,  it  is  so  planned 
that  when  the  two  volumes  of  the  year  are 
bound  they  form  instructive  and  beautiful 
books.  A  complete  set  will  materially  add 
to  the  value  of  any  library,  and  will  be  found 
a  constant  source  of  pleasure  in  the  home 
reading  circle.  Each  volume  is  profusely  illus- 
trated with  colored  pictures  taken  from  Nature 
by  the  three-color  process  of  photography. 
Twenty  of  the  forty  pictures  in  Volume  XI. 
are  those  of  birds.  Among  them  are  exquisite 
humming  birds,  bright  warblers,  birds  of  prey 
and  game  birds.  The  whale,  the  cat,  the  cow, 
the  horse  and  sheep  are  also  pictured.  These 
will  be  found  of  value  in  the  kindergarten, 
and  the  articles  that  accompany  them  are  very 
instructive.  An  interesting  feature  is  the  series 
of  illustrations  of  our  well-known  gem  stones. 
The  series  is  continued  from  Volume  X. 
These  pictures  show  the  gems  in  their  nat- 
ural condition  and  color,  and  is  completed  by 
a  picture  of  the  twelve  birthstones.  This 
was  taken  directly  from  genuine  gems,  and 
represents  a  value  of  several  hundred  dollars. 
The  descriptive  and  historical  articles  accom- 
panyinfir  these  gem  pictures  were  written  by 
I>r.  Oliver  Cummings  Farrington,  of  the 
Field   Columbian   Museum.     There  are   also 


beautiftd  pictures  of  wild  flowers,  and  Dr. 
Albert  Schneider,  of  the  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity, has  written  five  instructive  artides- 
to  accompany  the  illustrations  of  economic 
plants.  In  the  editing  great  care  has  been 
taken  in  order  that  nothing  which  could  con- 
vey a  wrong  impression  of  Nature  should  be 
found  in  the  printed  pages  or  in  the  pictures. 
Nature  poetry  and  stories  form  a  pleasing 
feature.     ($1.50.    A.  W.  Mumford,  Chicago.) 


BUSINESS  EDUCATION. 

This  little  booklet  contains  an  address,  de- 
livered before  the  Council  of  Superintendents 
of  New  York,  by  Edward  L.  Stevens,  super- 
intendent of  the  Borough  of  Queens.  Pro- 
ifessor  Stevens  shows  very  clearly  that  a 
proper  elementary  and  secondary  school  train- 
ing is  the  foundation  of  a  business  education. 
A  business  man  must  be  concise  and  act 
quickly  on  a  given  subject.  As  a  means  of 
training  the  child  the  author  advises  the  use 
of  mental  and  oral  arithmetic.  These  tend 
to  cultivate  the  child's  analytic  ability  and 
its  power  to  mentally  project  quantities,  values 
and  relations.  The  address  is  both  instructive 
and  interesting  and  shotdd  be  read  by  all 
who  are  teaching  children.  (15  cents.  C.  W. 
Bardeen,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.) 


DAUDETS  TARTARIN  DE  TARASCON. 

This  edition  of  one  of  the  most  popular  and 
widely  known  of  Daudet's  delightful  stories, 
presents  the  adventures  of  the  illustrious  tar- 
tarin  in  attractive  form  for  school  use.  All 
the  passages  that  did  not  seem  suitable  for 
the  class  room  have  been  eliminated,  and  the 
needs  of  teachers  and  pupils  have  been  kept 
constantly  in  view.  The  reading  of  the  story 
is  sure  to  prove  interesting  as  well  as  useful. 
The  notes  supply  explanations  of  all  difficult 
points,  and  a  complete  vocabulary,  containing- 
all  irregular  forms  of  verbs,  has  been  added. 
The  editor  of  this  work  is  Prof.  C.  Fontaine, 
of  the  DeWitt  Ginton  High  School.  New 
York  City.  Dr.  Fontaine  was  until  recently 
the  director  of  Roman  language  instruction  in 
the  high  schools  of  Washington,  D.  C.  (45 
cents.  American  Book  Company,  New  York 
and  Chicago.) 
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DER  PROZESS  AND  EINER  MUSZ 

HEIRATEN. 

These  two  plays  are  among  those  recom- 
mended for  elementary  reading  by  the  Modem 
Language  Association  of  America.    They  are 
•excdlent  examples  of  the  brief  comedy,   re- 
plete with  fun  and  sprightlmess.    They  furnish 
practice  in  colloquial  expressions,  and  will  be 
of  gfreat  help  in  teaching  the  idioms  of  the 
language.     The  notes  explain  difficult  points, 
and  the  vocabulary   is   complete.     Exercises 
for  re-translations,  based  on  the  text,  afford 
materials  for  thorough  drill  in  German  prose 
-composition.      (30    cents.      American     Book 
Company,  New  York  and  Chicago.) 


GRADED  CLASSICS-SECOND  READER. 

The  Second  Reader  is  composed  entirely  of 
classics.  There  is  no  made-to-order  nature 
talk,  but  what  is  far  better,  there  are  oppor- 
tunities along  the  way  for  talks  about  nature 
from  the  teacher  himself.  It  is  not  a  book  of 
botany  or  zoology;  it  is  a  book  of  literature; 
and  nature  talks,  such  as  disfigure  many  read- 
ers, are  not  literature. 

The  grading  in  this  reader  is  as  accurate 
as  in  the  first  book.  No  lesson  contains  more 
than  eight  new  words.  The  493  words  used 
in  the  First  Reader  are  placed  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Second,  thus  giving  the  teacher 
an  opportunity  to  review  the  First  before  en- 
tering upon  the  Second.  (35. cents.  B-  ^• 
Johnson  Publishing  Company,  Richmond,  Va.) 


GRADED  CLASSICS— FIRST  READER. 

There  is  no  merit  in  making  the  way  to 
literature  harder  than  it  really  is.  There  is 
no  good  reason  why  the  pilgrrim  on  the  road 
to  heaven  of  letters  should  not  have  a  little 
foretaste  of  what's  coming  to  encourage  him 
along  the  way.  This  new  First  Reader  says 
to  the  pupil,  "Come  with  me,"  and  it  takes 
him  by  the  hand  and  leads  him  gently  along 
a  way  so  smooth,  and  SO' full  of  sunshine  and 
«weet  foretastes  of  the  paradise  of  literature 
to  which  he  is  going,  that  he  will  never  know 
just  where  the  pilgrimage  ends  atiU  paradise 
begins.  This  is  its  strong  point — its  strongest 
point:  it  does  not  force  a  child  into  litera- 
ture ;  it  tempts  him  into  it ;  and  it  tempts  him 
into  it  by  awakening  in  him  a  love  for  read- 
ing at  the  very  moment  he  is  learning  to  read. 
It  is  not  assumed  that  the  only  business  of 
a  reader  is  to  teach  a  c)iild  to  read.  The 
author  who  assumes  that  is  likely  to  make 
a  reader  that  will  teach  the  child  to  despise 
reading.  The  aim  of  the  Graded  Qassics  is 
to  teach  the  child  to  read  in  a  way  that  will 
develop  in  him  a  love  for  reading,  and  every- 
thing is  made  to  bend  to  this  end. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  this. First  Reader 
has  been  made  the  easiest  of  all  the  readers 
that  have  been  made.  In  its  143  pages  of 
reading  one  will  find  but  493  different  words. 
In  no  other  book,  we  believe,  will  be  found 
so  few  words  doing  service  over  so  great  a 
space.  Moreover,  all  this  space  is  filled  with 
genuine  reading  matter.    There  is  no  padding. 

The  book  was  built  in  full  view  of  the 
school  room.  Every  sentence  was  tested  in 
the  light  of  experience.  All  the  features  of 
the  "word"  and  so-called  "sentence"  methods 
that  have  been  retained  have  been  retained 
because  they  have  proved  themselves  worthy 
to  live.  It  is  a  survival  of  the  fittest.  These 
features  are  supplemented  by  careful  phonic 
drills.  All  through  the  book  everything  that 
is  placed  before  the  child  is  of  the  sort  that 
arouses  interest.  He  gets  pleasure  out  of 
«very  word.  There  is  nowhere  a  meaningless 
sentence.  (30  cents.  B.  F.  Johnson  Publish- 
ing Company,  Richmond,  Va.) 


MOSER'S  DER  BIBLIOTHEKAR. 

This  edition  of  "Der  Bibljothekar"  is  edited 
by  William  A.  Cooper  assistant  Processor  of 
German   in  the  Leland   Stanford,  Jr.,  Um- 

""'^f  English  version  of  this  play  under  its 
titie  of  "The  Private  Secretary,"  has  won  a 
hZ  o  friends  in  this  country.  There  is  no 
local  coloring,  and  hence  it  is  easy  of  c^- 
orehension  by  American  pupils.  Its  genuine 
hum^  Simulates  the  student's  interest  in  the 
text,  and  it  has  proved  a  favonte  wherever 
used  in  schools.  The  language,  while  offenng 
no  great  difficulties,  gives  an  acquaintance  with 
colSquial  German  which  is  most  helpful.  The 
S  furnish  all  needed  help  "d  the  vocabu- 
lary is  complete,  affording  explanations  of 
constructions  and  idioms.  (45  «"*%.. ^"T 
ican  Book  Company,  New  York  and  Chicago.) 


SQENTIFIC  SLOYD. 

Anna  Molander  gives  in  "Scientific  Sloyd" 
a  new  original  system  founded  on  geometrical 
prhiciples  Sloyd  is  defined  and  its  history 
related.  The  text  treats  of  the  aims  of  sloyd , 
how  to  prepare  the  walls  of  a  sloyd  room  and 
properly  equip  it  with  benches  and  tools. 
The  book  is  prepared  for  use  in  teachers  col- 
leges, and  for  primary,  elementary  and  gram- 
iSr  schools,  (so  cents.  C.  W.  Bardeen, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.) 


SONGS  OF  THE  WESTERN  COLLEGES. 

All  the  world  loves  the  college  student,  and 
under  no  circumstances  is  he  more  amiable 
or  more  provocative  of  contagious  geniality 
than  when  he  sings  his  college  songs. 
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For  many  years  the  western  colleges  have 
been  singing  their  college  songs  unnoticed. 
Horace  Gillette  Lozier,  University  of  Chicago, 
and  Richard  Walton  Tully,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, the  compilers,  have  endeavored  to  se- 
cure all  of  these  songs  and  place  them  in  a 
bo<^  which  would  not  only  reveal  these  na- 
tive Western  songs  to  the  East,  but  give  to 
the  Western  colleges  a  book  ccmtaining  all 
the  songs  familiar  to  their  alumni  as  well  as 
to  the  undergraduates. 

Many  of  the  old  favorite  songs  are  in- 
cluded. This  was  done  at  the  request  of  very 
many  alumni  and  alumnae,  who  wished  to 
have  some  means  of  living  over  again  their 
happy  college  days  in  the  old  familiar  songs, 
with  their  sweet  memories  of  alma  mater. 
($1.25.    Hinds  &  Noble,  New  York.) 


THE  TAYLOR  SCHOOL  READERS. 
FIRST  READER. 

This  readers,  prepared  by  Frances  Lilian 
Taylor,  is  a  beautiful  book.  The  illustrations 
are  so  well  diosen  and  arranged  that  they 
cannot  fail  to  interest  a  child,  and  thus  assist 
it  in  learning  to  read.  "In  preparing  the  vari- 
ous lessons,  the  author's  chief  care  has  been 
to  present  such  matter  as  is  based  upon  the 
child's  instinctive  interests;  hence  the  choice 
of  subjects  has  been  influenced  by  the  char- 
ter oi  the  reading  which  children  select  when 
left  to  themselves."  Many  of  the  new  words 
are  introduced  by  the  use  of  nursery  rhymes 
that  are  so  often  memorized  by  children. 
There  are  many  excellent  features  in  this  at- 
tractive reader.  (25  cents.  Werner  School 
Book  Company,  New  York  and  Chicago.) 


Educational  Articles  in  the  May  Magazines. 

*'  Nature  Poetry  of  Byron  and  Shelley,"  Prof.  Pelham  £klgar Canadian  Magazine 

'*  The  Deyelopment  of  China,*'  F.  Lfynwood  Garrison Casster's  Magazine 

•*  For  Civic  Improvement,"  Sylvester  Baxter Century 

*'  How  the  Birds  Build  Their  Nests,"  Neltje  Blanchan Ladies'  Home  Journal 

"  Recollections  of  Stonewall  Jackson,"  Edward  M.  Alfricnd Lippincotfs  Magazine 

"  Financial  System  of  Japan,"  Count  M.  Matsnkata North  American  Review 

"  The  Opportunity  of  the  United  States,"  Andrew  Carnegie North  American  Review 

**  The  Proposed  American  Art  College  in  Rome,"  James  McMillan 

.* North  American  Review 

'*  The  Qa&lities  That  Make  a  Merchant  Great,"  Robert  C.  Ogden Success 

**  Impressions  of  the  Philippines,"  Edmnnd  B.  Brig^gs. . .  The  American  Catholic  Magazine 

"  Higher  Commercial  Edneation, "  J.  I^anrence  Langhlin TTie  Atlantic  Monthly 

*'  The  Diplomatic  Service  of  the  United  States,"  Lonis  E.  Van  Norman. .  The  Chautauquan 

"  Formative  Incidents  in  American  Diplomacy,"  Edwin  Erie  Sparks The  Chautauquan 

•*  Browning^'s  Treatment  of  Nature"— H,  Stopford  Brooke The  Critic 

'•  Revival  of  Celtic  Wtcraturc,"  Ian  J.  McGarvey The  Era 

•*  Wage-Earning^  School  Children  in  Eng^land,"  Thomas  Burke The  Forum 

•*  The  Example  of  Frcndh  Industrial  Art  Schools,"  J.  Schoanhof The  Forum 

"  The  Question  of  Greatness  in  I^iterature,"  W.  P.  Trent The  International  Monthly 

"  Misunderstood  Children,"  Elizabeth  Harrison The  Pilgrim 

*•  Hygiene  of  the  Nervous  System,**  Julia  Holmes  Smith,  M.  D The  Pilgrim 

"  Richly  Endowed  Stanford  University,"  Will  Irwin The  World's  Work 

••  President  Jordan  of  Stanford  University,"  F.  B.  Millard The  World's  Work 

•*  Does  Industrialism  Kill  Wtcraturc?"  C.  Alphonsc  Smith The  World's  Work 
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The  Jingle  Book  of  Birds 

By  EDWARD  B*  CXARK 
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ADOPTED  FOB  TOWNSHIP  UBBABIBS  IK 

WISCONSIN 

This  t  ok  is  f Of  both  Chfldfcn  and  the  elders*  The 
lines  af  not  {ingles  merely  bat  jingles  which  have 
a  well  rounded  purpose  and  much  of  pith  and  point* 
The  color  scheme  of  the  cover  is  strikingly  beautif  uL 
This  book  will  make  an  appropriate  Christmas  gift* 

Read  what  the  Chicaf^o  Record-Herald  r.ritic  says  of  the  book  : 

"The  Jingle  Book  of  Birds/*  by  Edward  B.  Clark,  has  the  triple  merit  of  ^- 
ing  handsome,  clever  and  reliable.  Mr.  Cla/k  is  one  of  the  most  thorough  and 
enthusiastic  ornithologists  in  Chicago,  and  has  for  years  been  a  contributor  to 
magazines  and  to  the  local  press  on  the  r  abject  of  birds.  Instead  of  writing 
the  customary  **a]phabet"  he  has  prefened  to  be  guided  by  the  real  nature  of 
the  birds,  rather  than  by  the  letter  with  which  each  name  begins,  and  has 
treated  only  those  birds  of  which  something  pointed  could  be  said.  There  are 
sixteen  spirited  '*  jingles"  and  the  same  number  of  full-page  colored  illustra- 
tions of  typical  birds,  the  pictures  being  unusually  fine  examples  of  three-color 
work.  The  book  is  an  excellent  one  to  put  in  the  hands  of  children.  Here  is 
an  example  of  Mr.  Clark's  jingles,  taken  from  the  one  devoted  to  "the  bluejay, 
a  rascally  thief,"  which  closes  thus: 

It  U  qneer  how  tUe  people  hare  made  It  a  rale 

That  to  call  a  man  '*  jay**  is  to  call  him  a  fool. 

For  if  they  beliere  that  the  jay  it  a  dnace 

They*!!  find  themselree  fooled  if  they  try  him  jttet  once.*' 

— Chicago  Record-Herald^  Nov,  2j,  ipoi. 

The  Chicago  Evening  Journal  says,  after  quoting  from  the  jingles  at 

length: 

'*  Sixteen  beautiful  illustrations  in  colors — magnificent  full-page  picture 
— show  the  varied  and  wonderful  plumage  of  some  of  Mr.  Clark's  feathered 
friends.  Opposite  each  picture  is  a  descriptive  verse  in  big  ty|>e.  For  child- 
ren or  young  folks,  or  even  for  adults.  'The  Jingle  Book  of  Birds*  is  a  very 
pretty  possession.  Mr.  Clark  deserves  to  be  complimented  on  producing  sucn 
a  dainty  and  pleasing  volume.'* 

A.  W.  MUMrORD,  Publisher 

203  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago, 
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Solar  Spectrum^  and  are  made  by 
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Quick  Work  at  Long  Distance. 

University  of  Wyoming.— (5/«ria/  dtltverv  Utitr,)^TlMrt  ie  a  racanc/  at  the  head  of  the 
bnaineee  department.  Man  wanted  April  1.  President  Smiley  thlnke  yon  do  not  have  snch  men, 
bnt  has  consented  to  let  me  notify  yon.    The  salary  is  $1,200.    He  ie  ffoing  to  Omaha  and  other 

filaces.    If  yon  have  a  good  man  yon  had  better  have  him  telegraph.— J^ro/I  Frank  H,  H,  Robtrta 
who  went  there  through  this  agency  in  1899),  March  22, 1901.    (ReceiTed  March  24.) 

7eUgram,—C9in  jon  take  commercial  department  Univereity  of  Wroming  twelre  hundred, 
begin  April  firet?   Telegraph.—To  Principal  W,  B,  Car  hart,  Coeymane,  N.  T.,  march  7M 

TiUgram.-^nn  take  commercial  department  University  of  Wyoming,  begin  April  first, 
twelve  hundred.— iTr.  CarAart,  March  25. 

TVA^am.— Can  send  immediately  Carhart,  graduate  Albany  normal,  has  teught  Albany 
busines8College.now  principal,  good  man,  thirty-four  years,  married,  fine  penman,  all  right. — 
To  Pntidtnt  SmtUy^  March  25. 

TtUgram,—Comt  on  trial,  hundred  dollars  month,  expenees  one  way,  wire  aMBwer,—Prtsidgni 
SmiUv^  l&rch  25. 

TViS^raw.— President  Smiley  wiree  come  on  trial,  expensee  one  way.  Advise  acceptance.— 
To  Mr,  Carhart, 


7V/<^aM.— Advise  me  regarding  trial,  for  how  long.— i/r.  Carhart^  March  26. 

7«/f^aMi.— Consider  appointment  eame  as  permanent.  Naturallv  for  reet  of  ectaool  year 
though  not  specified.  They  take  more  risk  than  you.  Salary  one  hundred  a  month.  If  you  can 
do  the  work  you  will  etay.— To  Mr,Carhart,  March  26. 

lilegram, — Shall  probably  atart  for  Laramie  some  time  Thureday.— i/r.  Carhart^  March  26. 

TVA^aM.— Carhart  telegraphs  he  will  etart  Thursday.— To  President  Smil^t  March  26. 

7V/tfirafli|.— Send  man  to  Coeymane  to-day  to  take  my  place.  I  go  to-morrow.— J/r.  Carhart^ 
March  27; 

7V/^aM.— Guy  Bailey,  Cortland  graduate,  two  years  experience,  will  reach  you  today.— To 
Mr,  CarJutrt^  March  27. 

XHe  School  Bulletin  Agencv 

C.  W.  BARDEBN,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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W  MiM  Tmirlg 

To  high  class  man  or  woman,  with  chance  for 
promotion  and  advanced  salary,  to  have 
charge  small  office  at  home  or  in  home  town, 
to  attend  to  correspondence,  advertising  and 
other  work.  Business  of  highest  order  and 
backed  by  solid  men  financially  and  politi- 
cally. A  great  opportunity  for  the  right  per- 
son. Enclose  self-addressed  stamped  envelope 
for  fnll  particulars  to  WALTER  B.  RBDMAN, 
GENERAL  SUPERINTENDENT,  Corcoran 
Building,  Opposite  United  States  Treasury, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Herewith  my  check  for  $io  for  which  please 
send  to  me  the  five  double  volumes,  one-half 
morocco.  Birds  and  Naturk,  as  noted  on 
your  letter  paper.  I  am  delighted  with  the 
volumes  received  to-day. 

Hattik  B.  L.  Brown. 

Jackson  Sanatorium,  Dansville,  N.  Y.,  May 
3»  1902. 


Birds  and  Naturk  sent  by  express  has  ar- 
rived in  good  order.  I  am  more  than  pleased 
with  the  book.  The  artistic  coloring  of  the 
BIRDS,  the  descriptive  matter  and  the  sub- 
stantial binding,  merit  the  highest  commen- 
dation. Miss  L.  Chbshirs  Hoyt. 

New  Canaan,  Conn.,  May  5, 1902. 


Enclosed  find  50  cents  for  which  please  send 
me  the  beautiful  Bird  Calendar  for  1902. 

Harry  F.  Fknch. 
Oak  River,  Man.,  April  11,  1902. 


Clark's  Jingle  Book  of  Birds  .  .  .  .  $  .60 
Clark's  Birds  of  Lakeside  and  Prairie  .  i.oo 
Grinneirs  Birds  of  Song  and  Story  .    .      i.oo 

Do  they  sell  ?    Yes. 

Please  ship  to  us  via    Goodrich  boat  100 
each  of 

Clark's  Jingle  Book  of  Birds, 
Clark's  Birds  of  Lakeside  and  Prairie, 
Grinnell's  Birds  of  Song  and  Story. 

DbsPorgbs  &  Co. 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  April  30,  1902. 


Enclosed  find  check  for  $ which 

together  with  20  per  cent  cash  discount  is 
payment  of  your  bill  of  May  ist. 

DbsPorgbs  &  Co. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  May  3, 1902. 


ABC  BOOK  OF  BIRDS 

—  BY  — 

NARY  CATHERINE  JUDD. 

With  Nonsense  Rhymes  for  the  Little  Ones 
and  Prosy  Sense  for  Older  Ones.   $i. 

''Resplendent  in  bright  red  binding,  and 
with  two  beautifully  executed  bird  portraits 
in  natural  colors  on  the  outside  covers,  this 
bird  book  is  of  exceptional  attractiyeness  and 
worth.  The  pages  measure  almost  eight  by 
eleven  inches.  Twenty-six  superbly  printed 
color  half-tones  of  bird  life  are  accompanied 
each  by  two  pages  of  reading  matter— one 
a  very  clever  jingle,  the  other  a  compact 
prose  statement  of  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive information  about  the  bird,  his  habit, 
and  his  haunts,  Mothers,  teachers  and 
young  folks  will  all  find  choice  material 
here. ' ' — Sunday-school  Times, 


A.  W.  MUMFORD,  Publisher, 

203  Michigan  Avenue,  CHICAGO. 

BIRDS  Ot  SONG 
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and  STORY 


$1. 


Birds  of  Song  and  Story.  By  Elizabeth 
and  Joseph  Grinnell.  The  authors  are  well 
known  lovers  of  birds  and  have  written 
much  of  interest  about  bird  life,  giving 
their  own  observations.  They  have  care- 
fully studied  the  haunts  of  their  feathered 
friends  and  are  acquainted  with  the  folklore 
and  legends  relating  to  birds.  The  birds 
who  receive  special  attention  in  this  book 
are  the  robin,  mocking  bird,  cat  bird,  hermit 
thrush,  grosbeak,  oriole,  canary,  sparrow, 
yellow  bird,  bluebird,  tanager,  meadow-lark, 
skylark  and  bobolink.  Besides  interesting 
chapters  on  these  birds,  the  authors  describe 
the  female  birds  at  meeting  time  and  relate 
some  legends,  one  of  them  giving  the  origin 
of  the  birds.  Teachers  will  find  **Birds  of 
Song  and  Story"  a  desirable  book  to  read  to 
their  pupils.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  in- 
formation about  the  habits  of  birds  con- 
tained in  the  volume. — C/tica  Press. 
*  I 

Enclosed  find  $2.00  for  articles  mentioned 
in  your  special  offer.  Please  send  me  sets  of 
the  lumbering  pictures  in  place  of  *  *  *  * 
I  have  confidence  in  your  house  and  indeed 
you  have  always  filled  my  orders  satisfac- 
torily. May  Hbnry. 

I^ndon,  O.,  April  28,  1902. 
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ABC  Book  of  Birds. 

A  Book  for  Children,  both  large  and  small,  price  $1.00. 

MiM  Jndd,  in  this,  has  prepared  a  book  that  will  be  a  delight  to  every  child  and  will  be 
intensely  interesting  to  every  adnlt  lover  of  birds.  Every  letter  of  the  alphabet  is  illus- 
trated by  a  beautiful  colored  picture  of  a  bird,  whose  name  begins  with  that  initial.  A 
fun-provoking  rhyme  given,  with  each  picture  for  the  children,  a  short  prose  description 
makes  them  interesting  to  the  adult.  Miss  Judd,  principal  of  one  of  the  public  schools  in 
Minneapolis,  is  already  well  known  as  author  of  '^Classic  Myths"  and  **Wigwam  Stories.*' 

Mary  Catherine  Judd  has  written  an  A  B  C  book  of  birds,  which  contains  twenty-six 
as  handsome  colored  plates  of  as  strikingly  plumaged  birds  as  it  is  possible  for  the  color 
photographic  art  to  produce.  The  first  illustration  is  that  of  a  fine  specimen  of  the  great 
bald  eagle  backed  by  the  American  flag.  To  make  the  bird  fit  the  first  letter  of  the  alpha- 
bet it  is  called,  as  rightly  it  should  be,  the  American  bald  eagle.  Among  the  other  birds 
shown  are  the  gorgeous  flamingo,  the  resplendent  cardinal,  the  ruby-throated  hummer, 
the  great  diving  loon,  the  familiar  meadowlark,  and  the  practically  extinct  wild  pigeon. 
Miss  Judd  has  given  a  catching  little  rhyme  with  each  bird,  as  well  as  an  accurate  prose 
description  of  the  bird  and  its  habits.  The  color  scheme  of  both  covers  is  beautiful.  The 
btuejav  adorns  the  front  of  the  book,  while  the  cardinal,  as  natural  as  life,  lends  his  beauty 
to  the  back.    No  better  child's  book  can  be  found. — Chicago  Record-Herald. 

The  ** A  B  C  Book  of  Birds'*  is  designed  for  children,  large  or  small,  with  nonsense 
rhymes  for  little  ones  and  prosy  sense  tor  older  ones.  Every  letter  in  the  alphabet  is 
represented  by  a  bird,  beginning  with  the  American  bald  eagle  and  ending  with  the  zoo- 
zoo,  or  mourning  dove.  There  is  a  jingle  for  each  bird  and  the  author  then  tells  in  prose 
som:  interesting  facts  about  the  bird  represented.  The  book  is  an  instructive  as  well  as 
pleasant  one  for  children,  who  can  learn  therefrom  many  things  about  birds.  The  same 
publisher  has  issued  a  very  attractive  bird  calendar  for  1902,  which  sells  for  SO  cents.— 
UHca  Press^  New  York. 

Photographs  of  birds  in  natural  attitudes  and  colored  in  exact  imitation  of  the  real 
colors  of  the  feathers,  and  combinations  of  colors  peculiar  to  our  wild  songsters,  are  the 
features  which  recommend  the  **A  B  C  of  Birds"  to  the  little  folks.  It  is  hardly  enough 
to  say  that  the  pictures  reflect  life,  for  they  are  so  remarkably  good.  Mary  Catherine 
Judd,  the  sponsor  of  the  book,  has  written  nonsense  rhymes  for  the  little  ones  and  prosy 
sense  for  older  ones.  The  paragraph  intended  for  the  grown-ups  gives  the  Latin  and  com- 
mon names  of  the  bird,  something  about  its  habits  and  its  home.  The  nonsense  rhyme 
begins  with  the  letter  of  the  alphabet,  and  jingles  the  words  together  in  a  way  which 
children  love  to  YitKT. --Chicago  Evening  Post. 

This  "ABC  Book  of  Birds,"  as  its  title  indicates,  is  a  volume  treating  of  birds,  and 
primarily  intended  for  children.  The  order  of  the  alphabet  is  followed  in  the  selection  of 
birds  for  description.  Thus  the  letter  A  represents  the  American  bald  eagle,  B  the  bluejay, 
C  the  cardinal  grosbeak,  and  so  on  throughout  the  alphabet. 

The  descriptions  are  in  rhymes  of  from  one  to  five  stanzas,  easily  comprehended  and 
memorized  by  the  child.  Each  of  these  descriptions  also  acquaints  the  child  with  some 
of  the  most  prominent  characteristics  of  the  bird  described.  Moreover,  each  description  is 
accompanied  by  a  full  pai^e  illustration  of  the  bird  described,  the  illustration  faithfully 
reproducing  the  form,  coloring,  and,  whenever  possible,  the  size  also  of  the  bird. 

For  children  this  volume  is  not  only  exceedingly  attractive  but  also  instructive.  At 
the  same  time  that  the  alphabet  is  being  learned  the  memory  is  being  exercised  as  the 
rhymes  by  repetition  are  being  committed,  and  the  rhymes  almost  unconsciously  famil- 
iarize the  child  with  the  principal  characteristics  of  the  birds  described. 

And  the  book  is  not  without  its  adaptation  to  older  people,  for  each  illustration  and 
child's  rhyme  is  followed  by  a  page  paragraph  giving  a  more  technical  description  for 
maturer  intellects.— Z^^fit/^r  Post. 

For  the  very  little  ones  Miss  Mary  Catherine  Judd  has  prepared,  and  A.  W.  Mumford 
of  Chicago  has  published,  "  The  A  B  C  Book  of  Birds."  The  illustrations  in  color  are 
marvels  of  the  lithographer's  art,  presenting  the  various  birds  in  all  the  brilliancy  of  their 
coloring,  and  in  surroundings,  as  to  color,  true  to  life.  Each  illustration  is  accompanied 
by  a  few  lines  of  verse  for  the  child,  while  on  the  opposite  page  is  a  prragraph  in  prose 
giving  the  scientific  name  of  the  bird  and  a  few  lines  of  scientific  information  about  them 
which  will  help  the  grown-ups  to  explain  the  pictures  more  intelligently  to  the  little  ones. 
— Minneapolis  Journal. 

A.  W.  MUMFORD,  PUBLISHER,  203  MICHIGAN  AVE.,  CHICAGO. 
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Birds  and  Nature  Pictures 

In  Natural  G>lors.    Sizcp  7x9  inches* 

PRICE*  AMorted  as  desired,  two  cents  each ;  one  cent  each  if  one  or  more  sub- 
scribers to  Birds  and  Naturb  or  Rbvibw  of  Education  are  sent  at  the  same  time. 

SPECIAL  OFFERS*  (i)  75  plates  (oar  selection)  and  Birds  and  Naturs, 
one  year,  I2.00.  (2)  75  plates  with  Rbvibw  of  Education,  $1.50.  (3)  The  complete 
set,  504  plates,  i  cent  each,  $5.04.  Send  for  catalogue  for  further  information.  Mark 
pictures  desired  and  return  this  sheet.    A.  W.  Mumford,  303  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago. 


Date_. 


I  enclose for  which  please  send  the  followmg  order  to* 


Name. 


Street...... 


P.O. 


State,. 


I  Nonpareil. 

%  Retplendeot  Trofon. 

]  Mandarin  Duck. 

4  Golden  Pheaiant. 

5  Auftralian  Parrakeet. 

6  Cock  of  the  Rock. 

7  Red  Bird  of  Paradise. 

8  Yellow«throated  Toucan. 

9  Red«ru raped  Tanager. 

10  Golden  Oriole. 

11  American  Blue  Jay. 

IX  Swallow-tailed  Indian  Roller. 
I)  Red>headed  Woodpecker. 

14  Mexican  Mot  Mot. 

15  Kinf  Parrot. 

16  American  Robin. 

17  American  Kingfitber. 

18  Blae*mountaln  Lorjr. 

19  Red-winged  Blackbird. 
to  Cardinal,  or  Red  Bird. 
XI  Bluebird. 

XX  Barn  Swallow. 
1}  Brown  Tbrasber. 
24  Japan  Pbeaaant. 
xs  Bobolink. 
«6  American  Crow. 

17  Flicker. 

18  Black  Tern. 
a9  Meadow  Lark. 

}o  Great  Horned  Owl. 

}i  Ro«e -breasted  Grosbeak. 

]i  Canada  Jav. 

]|  Purple  Gallinnle. 

14  Smith's  Longspur. 

]<  American  Red  Cros^ills, 

fO  California  Woodpecker. 

37  Pied-billed  Grebe. 

38  Bohemian  Waxwing. 

39  Long-billed  Marsh  Wreo. 

40  Arizona  Jav. 

41  Screech  Owl. 
4X  Orchard  OriAle. 
41  Marsh  Hawk. 

44  Scisso retailed  Flycatcher* 

45  Black-capped  Chickadee 

46  Prothonoury  Warbler. 

47  Indigo  Bird. 

48  Night  Hawk. 

49  Wood  Thrush. 
$0  Catbird. 

51  YeUow-tbrotted  VlrMb 


$x  American  Mockingbird. 

5)  Black-crowned  Night  Heron. 

54  Ring-billed  Gull. 

55  Logger-head  Shrike. 

56  Baltimore  Oriole. 

57  Snowy  Owl. 

58  Scarlet  Tanager. 

59  RuflTed  Grouse. 

6oBlacK   and  White   Creeping 

Warbler. 
61  American  Bald  Eagle. 
6a  Ring  Plover. 
6}  Mallard  Duck. 

64  American  Avocet. 

65  Canvas- back  Duck. 

66  Wood  Duck. 

67  Anhinga,  or  Snake  Bird. 

68  American  Woodcock. 

69  White-winged  Scoter. 

70  Snowy  Heron,  or  Little  Egret. 

71  Osprey. 
71  Sora  Rail. 

7)  Kentucky  Warbler. 

74  Red- breasted  Merganser. 

75  Yellow  Legs. 
76Skvlark. 

77  Wilson's  Phalarope. 

78  Evening  Grosbeak. 

79  Turkey  Vulture. 

80  Gambcrs  Partridge. 

81  Summer  Yellow  Bird. 
8x  Hermit  Thrush. 

8)  Song  Sparrow. 

84  Yellow-biUed  Cuckoo. 

85  Ruby-throated  Hummingbird. 

86  House  Wren. 

87  Phoebe. 

88  Ruby-crowned  Kinglet. 

89  Mourning  Dove. 

90  White-breasted  Nuthatch. 

91  Blackburnian  Warbler. 
91  Gold  Finch. 

9}  Chimney  Swift. 

94  Horned  Lark. 

95  Yellow-bellied  Sapsucker. 

96  Warbling  Vlreo. 

97  Wood  Pewee. 

98  Snow  Bunting. 

99  Junco. 
too  Kingbird. 

101  Summer  Tanager. 


101  White-fronted  Goose, 
lo)  Turnstone. 
104  Belted  Piping  P.over. 
los  WUd  Turkey. 

106  Cerulean  Warbler. 

107  YeUow-biUed  Tropic  Bird. 

108  European  Kingfisher. 

109  Vermilion  Flycatcher, 
no  Lazuli  Bunung. 

Ill  Mountain  Bluebird. 
Ill  English  Sparrow. 

113  Allen *s  Hummingbird. 

114  Green-winged  Teal. 

115  Black  Grouse. 

116  Flamingo. 

117  Verdin. 

118  Bronzed  Grackle. 

119  Ring-necked  Pheasant. 

110  Yellow-breasted  Chat. 

111  Crowned  Pigeon. 
in  Red-eyed  Vireo. 
1x3  Fox  Sparrow. 
1x4  Bob-white. 

115  Passenger  Pigeon. 

116  Short-eared  Owl. 
1x7  Rose  Cockatoo. 

1x8  Mountain  Partridge. 

119  Least  Bittern. 

l}oBald  Pate  Duck. 

131  Purple  Finch. 

131  Red-bellied  Woodpcckei* 

133  Sawwhet  Owl. 

134  Black  Swan. 

135  Snowy  Plover. 

136  Lesser  Prairie  Hen 

137  Black  Duck. 

138  Wilson *s  Petrel. 

139  Blue-Gray  Gnatcatcher. 

140  American  Coot. 

141  Ivory-billed  Woodpecker. 
141  American  Sparrow  Hawk. 

143  Silver  Pheasant. 

144  Scaled  Partridge. 

145  Ovenbird. 

146  American  Three-toed  Woo4»- 

pecker. 

147  Bartramian  Sandpiper. 

148  Nightingale.  ^ 

149  Roseate  SpoonbilL 

150  Dickcisaei. 
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in  Dnikx  GrottM. 

151  Efgt,  Fine  Striet. 

1$)  South  American  Rhea. 

154  Bay -breasted  Warbl«r« 

15s  Black.necked  Stilt  ^ 

156  Pintail  Duck.  ^ 

I $7  Double  Yellow-headed  Parrot. 

158  Magnolia  Warbler. 

i$9  Great  Blue  Heron. 

100  Bf  gs.  Second  Seriei. 

161  Brunnich  s  Murre. 

l6x  Canada  Gooae. 

16)  Brown  Creeper. 

164  Downy  Woodpecker. 

165  Old  Squaw  Duck. 

166  WhJte-faced  Glouy  Ibla. 

167  Arkansas  Kingbird. 

168  Btgs,  Third  Series. 

169  Wilson's  Snipe. 

170  BUck  Wolf. 

171  Red  Squirrel. 
171  Prairie  Hen. 

171  Butterflies,  First  Seriet. 
174  Gray  Rabbit. 
17s  American  Ocelot. 

176  Apple  Bloasons. 

177  Wilson's  Tern. 

178  Coyote. 

179  Pox  Squirrel. 

180  Loon. 

181  Butterflies,  Second  Series. 
18a  Amencan  Red  Fox. 

18]  Least  Sandpiper. 

184  Mountain  Sheep. 

185  American  Herring  Gull. 

186  Raccoon. 

187  Pigmy  Antelope. 

188  Red -shouldered  Hawk. 

189  Butterflies,  Third  Series. 

190  Amencan  Gray  Fox. 

191  Gray  Sauirrel. 

191  Pectorsi  Sandpiper. 
19)  King  Bird  of  Paradise. 
194  Peccary. 
19$  Bottle-nosed  Dolphin. 

196  Tufted  Puflln. 

197  Butterflies,  Fourth  Series. 

198  Armadillo. 

199  Red-headed  Duck, 
aoo  Golden  Rod. 

aoi  Prairie  Sharp-tailed  Groose. 

soa  Brown  and  Red  Bat. 

ao|  American  Otter. 

104  American  Golden  Plover. 

ao|  Moths. 

ao6  Canadian  Porcupine. 

S  Caspian  Tern. 
Flowering  Almond. 
109  African  Uon. 
Aio  Cacti, 
an  Plying  Squirrel. 
Ill  Hummingbirds. 
at}  Silkworm. 
ai4  California  Vulture. 
ai<  American  Goldeneye. 
MO  Skunk. 

A17  Chimpanzee.        * 
ai8  Puma. 

ai9  Medicinal  Plant:  Lemoa. 
aio  American  Mistletoe, 
all  Nuu. 
Ill  WhlppoorwUl. 
U]  Snapping  Turtle. 
114  Sandhill  Crane, 
lis  Medicinal  Plant:  Ginger. 

116  Crab-eating  Opossum. 

117  Geographic  Turtle. 

118  White  Ibis. 

119  Iris 

i|o  Duck-billed  Platypus, 
i|i  Cape  May  Warbler. 
l|i  The  Cocoanut. 
1}]  Tufted  Titmouse. 
114  Northern  Hare. 
1}$  Pineapple. 
i}6  Hooded  Merganser. 
1)7  Medicinal  Plant:  Clores. 
i}8  Common  Ground  Hog. 
1)9  Common  Mole. 

140  Azalea. 

141  Medicinal  Planti  Nutmeg. 
141  American  Barn  Owl. 

14)  Kangaroo. 

144  Hoary  Bat. 

MS  Nashville  Warbler. 

146  English  Grapes. 


147  Swift  Pox. 

148  Hyacinth. 

149  Cedar  Waxwing. 

150  Hyrax. 

l$i  Medicinal  Plant:  CoflfiM. 
i$i  Bonaparte's  Gull.    . 

15)  Common  Baboon. 

l$4  Grinneirs  Water  Thmsb. 

155  Hairy-tailed  Mole. 

156  Cineraria. 

%S7  A    Feather    Changing    from 

Green  to  Yellow. 
158  Western  Yellow-throat. 
s<9  Myrtle  Warbler. 
soo  Blue-winged  Yellow  Warbler. 
161  Golden-winged  Warbler. 
t6i  Mourning  Warbler. 

16)  Chestnut-sided  Warbler. 

164  Black-throated  Blue  Warbler. 

165  Pointer  Dog. 

166  Shells. 

167  Marbles. 

168  Ores. 
•69  Minerals. 

170  Water  Lilies. 

171  Yellow  Perch. 
171  Beetles. 

17)  Forests. 

174  Grand  Canon. 

175  Terraced  Rocks,  Ydlowstone 

Park. 

176  Rooster  and  Hen. 

177  OU  Well. 

178  Polished  Woods. 

179  Brook  Trout. 

180  Niagara  Falls. 

181  Purple  Ladies'  Slipper. 
181  Medicinal  Plant}  Tea. 

18)  Towhee. 

184  Canary. 

185  Carolina  Paroquet. 
1S6  Chipmunk. 

187  Peach. 

188  Common  Minerals  and  Valu- 

able Ores. 

189  Narcissus. 

190  Medicinal  Plant:  Coca. 

191  Red-tailed  Hawk. 

191  Maryland  Yellow-throat. 

19)  Lyre  Bird. 
194  Cowbird. 
19|  Wild  Cat. 

196  European  Squirrel. 

197  Virginia  Rail. 

198  Blue-winged  Teal. 

199  Yellow-headed  Blackbird. 
)oo  Black  Squlrrd. 

]oi  Weasel  (Ermine). 

)oi  Medicinal  Plant}  Quince* 

]0)  Quartz. 

304  Ulr  of  the  Valley. 

305  Killdeer. 

)o6  Cinnamon  TeaL 

307  Clapper  Rail. 

308  Gopher. 

309  Mink. 

310  Carbons. 

311  Medicinal  Plant}  Licorice 
311  Yellow  Ladies'  Slipper  and 

Pdnted  Cup. 

313  Peacock. 

314  Willow  Ptarmigan. 

315  Stellar's  Jay. 

316  Ruddy  Duck. 

317  Muskrat. 

318  Medicinal  Plant}  Poppjr. 

319  Primrose. 

310  Copper  and  Lead  Ores. 

311  American  Bittern. 
311  Scarlet  Ibis. 

313  Massena  Partridge. 

314  Ring-billed  Duck. 

31s  Medicinal  Plant}  Thyme. 

316  Blocdroot. 

317  Western  Blue  Grosbeak. 

318  Shells. 

319  Magpie. 

3)o  Red-breasted  Nut-hatch, 

3)1  Purple  Martin. 

3)1  Ring-necked  Dove. 

33)  Opossum. 

3)4  Genista. 

3)S  Medicinal  Plant)  Digitalis. 

3)6  Raven. 

3)7  Wilson*s  Thrash. 

338  Red  or  Wood  LUy 


ISS 


3)9  Common  Sunfish. 
340  A  Mountain  River. 
)4i  Insects. 
)4i  Brittany-  (Cows). 

34)  Harvesting  in  the  Great  North- 

west. 

344  Homing  Pigeon. 

345  Swamp  Rose  Mallow. 

346  Yellow  Ladies'  Slipper. 
J  New  England  Aster. 

"'  1  Late  Purple  Aster. 

348  W  ild  Yellow  or  Canadian  LUy. 

349  Vesper  Sparrow. 
)SO  Calico  Bass. 
3SI  Mountain  Lake. 
351  Fruit:  Banana. 

35)  Oswego  Tea  or  Bee  Balm. 

tcA  i  I''^°fc<I  Gentian. 

*^  }  Closed  or  Blind  Gentian. 

Tall  or  Giant  Sunflower. 

Black-eyed  Susan  or  Oxejre 
Daisy. 

356  Wild  Columbine. 

357  American  Redstart. 
3 $8  Trout. 

3S9  Ocean  Waves. 
300  Domestic  Fowls. 
361  Western  Willet. 
361  Buflle-Head. 

36)  American  Eared  Grebe. 

364  Louisiana  Tanager. 

365  Luna  and  Polyphemus  Moths 

366  Prong-homed  Antelope. 

367  Sensitive  Plant. 

368  Medicinal  Plant}  Almond. 

369  Western  Horned  Owl. 

370  Long-crested  Jay. 

371  Fulvous  Tree^uck. 
371  Red-breasted  Sapsucker. 

373  Promethean    and    Secropiaa 

Moths. 

374  Irish  Setter. 

375  Pitcher  Plant  (Nepenthes). 

376  Medicinal  Plant}  Mandraks. 

377  Hawk  Owl. 

37S  Knot  or  Robin  Snipe.  ^ 

379  White-winged  CrossbiU. 

380  Townsend's  Warbler. 

381  Water  Shells. 
381  Collared  Lizard. 
38)  Fruit:  Apple. 

384  Medicinal  Plant}  VaniUa. 

385  American  Rongh4egged  and 

Young  Red-UiledHawks. 

386  Short-billed  DowUcher. 

387  Great-tailed  Grackle. 

388  Hooded  Warbler. 

389  Land  Shells. 

390  GUa  Monster. 

391  Medicinal  Plant}  Cassia  Cin- 

namon. 
391  Fruit:  Pomegranate. 

393  Owl  Parrot. 

394  Gray  Parrot. 

395  White  Pelican. 

396  Marbled  Murrelet. 

397  Black  Bear. 

398  Pond  and  River  Shells. 

399  Fruit:  Orange. 

400  Medicinal  Plant}  Pepper. 

401  Crested  Curassow. 
401  Harlequin  Duck. 

40)  Canada  Grouse. 

404  Dovekie. 

405  Beaver. 

406  Marine  Shells. 

407  Fruit:  Lemon. 

406  Medicinal  Plant:  Cobebs. 

409  Audubon's  Oriole. 

410  Marbled  Godwlt. 

411  Rusty  Blackbird  or  Grackle. 
411  Surf  Scoter. 

413  American  Elk. 

414  Nautilus  Shells. 

415  Flowers:  Mountain  Laurel. 

Trailing  Arbutus. 

416  Medicinal  Planti  Hops. 

417  Bullock's  Oriole. 

418  Sanderling. 

419  Great  Northern  Shrike. 

410  Brandt's  Cormorant. 

411  Buffalo. 
411  Agates. 

41)  Flowers:  Great  Mullein 

Moth  MuUein. 
414  Medicinal  PUnt:  Cocoa  Pndt. 
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4&I  Anna*!  Hommlngbirrf 

420  R  afoot  Hammlngbird 

4x7  White-throated  Sparrow 

4a8  Parula  Warbler 

429  Tounnaline 

4|o  Indian  Elephant 

4}l  Walmt 

4|a  Bengal  Titer 

411  Yeliow-bcUied  Flycatcher 

414  Olive-tided  Flycatcher 

4]<  Tree  Sparrow 

4)6  Black-throated  Green  Warbler 

417  Beryl 

4)8  African  Lion 

4)9  Alatkan  Moote 

440  Polar  Bear 

441  Pine  Grotbeak 
441  Field  Sparrow 
44)  Carolina  Wren 

444  Black-poll  Warbler 

445  Tarqooit 

446  Striped  Hyena 


447  Giraffe 

448  Miriki  Spider  Monkey 

449  White-eyed  Vlreo 

450  Rivoli  Hummingbird 

451  Worni-eating  Warblei 
451  Chipping  Sparrow 
4J)  Topax 

454  Rhetnt  Monkey 

45  <  Atiattic  or  Bactrian  Camel 

456  Zebra 

457  Golden-crowned  Kinglet 

458  King  Rail 

4$9  Brown-headed  Nathatch 

460  Sharp-thinned  Hawk 

461  Qaartx 

461  Greenland  Whale 
46)  Bur  or  Spear  Thistle  and  Pas- 
ture or  Fragrant  Thictie 
464  Irish  Moss 
46$  Blue-headed  Vireo 

466  California  Thrasher 

467  Broad-tailed  Hummingbird 


468  Broad-winged  Hawk 

469  Quartz 

470  Domestic  Cat 

471  Soap  wort  or  Bouncing  Bet  and 

Snake-head  or  Turtle-head 
471  Sunr  Cane 

47)  Winter  Wren 
474  Lecont*s  Sparrow 
47c  Northern  Phalarope 

476  Hairy  Woodpecker 

477  Op»i       ^  . 

478  Purple  Violet  and  Hepatica 

479  Sheep 

480  English  Walnut 

481  Black-chined  Hummingbird 
481  Burrowing  Owl 

48)  Audubon's  Warbler 
484  Red-backed  Sandpiper 
48$  Garnet 

486  Black  Cohosh  and  Arrow  Head 

487  Cows 

488  Sweet  Flag 


489  Green  Heron 

490  Varied  Thrash 

491  Short-billed  Marsh  Wren 

492  Prairie  Warbler 

493  Birth  Stones 

494  Horte 

495  Robin*8    Plantain    and    Blue 

Verrain 

496  Medicinal  Plant:  Cotton 


497  Swallow  tailed  Kite 

498  Alice *s  Thrush 

499  Carolina  Chickadee 

500  Violet-green  Swallow 
301  Starfish 

Soa  ''Old  Faithful"  Geyser 

503  Sea  or  Marsh  Pink  and  Fire- 

weed 

504  Medicinal  Plantt  Tobacco 


A  SET  INCLUDING  ONE  OP  BACH  OP  THE  ABOVE 

504  PICTURES  POR  $5.04. 
Order  some  of  tbese  Pictures  for  Bird  Day  and  Arbor  Day. 


A.  W.  MUMFORD,  publisher. 

203  nichigan  Ave.,  Chicago. 


I  enclose  draft  for  $12.00  for  which  please  send  me  the  five  double  volamea  Bisds 
AND  Naturk  half  morocco  bound,  and  the  unbound  numbers  following*  them  up  to  and 
including-  June,  1903. 

Denver,  Colo.,  April  ISth,  1902.  DANIEL  WITTER. 


Enclosed  find  $2.10  for  which  send  Birds  and  Naturk  one  jear,  ten  back  numbers 
and  60  colored  pictures. 

Moulmein,  Burma,  Asia,  April  14,  1902.  SAW  CHIN  HTIN, 

Government  High  School. 


GOLDEN  PHEASANT. 

i8xJ4  inches;  suitable  for  framing.    Price*  ^5  cents. 

This  picture  is  made  by  color  photography,  the  same  as  our  regular  Birds  and  Nature 
pictures.    It  is  g-iven  as  a  premium  to  subscribers. 


COLOR  PORTRAIT  OF  GLADSTONE, 


««The  Grand  Old  Man,"  18x24  incites. 

Also  given  as  a  premium  with  Birds  and  Nature. 
for  the  schoolroom  and  is  well  worth  framing. 


Price,  J5  cents. 

This  is  a  very  suitable  picture 


PERRY  PICTURES,  ic  EACH. 

We  can  fill  your  orders  for  these  well-known  and  most  excellent  pictures  at  the  same 
price  and  as  promptly  as  if  ordered  from  the  publishers,  and  shall  be  pleased  to  receive 
your  orders. 

Iff 


TYPICAL  FORESTTREES  in  PHOTOGRAVURE  9x12 


Hrtt  8«riM. 

Black  Oak. 
White  Ploe. 
American  Blin. 
Lombardy  Poplar. 
Tamarack. 
6.    Soft  Maple. 
WUIow. 
White  Birch. 


I. 

a. 


I 


Stcond  Seritt. 

I.  Red  Oak. 

J.  Silver  Leaf  Poplar. 

3.  Hickory. 

4.  Hard  Maple. 
5*  Pir  Balsam. 

6.  White  Ash. 

7.  White  Cedar. 

8.  Beech. 


40  cents  a  Series;  thoiThree  Serlesi 


Third  Striet. 

White  Oak. 
Btack  Walnut. 
Horse  Chestnut. 
Basswood  or  Linden. 
Bhick  Ash. 
6.    Butternut. 
Locust. 
BIttemut  Hickory. 

$i.oo,  postpaid. 


I. 

J. 

3* 
4* 
8« 


I: 


I  heartily  approve  of  the  idea  and  think  the  photographs  will  do  a  great  deal 
of  good.    The  tree  habit  with  trunk  and  leaf  habit  is  aomirable. 

John  M.  Coulter,  Dept.  of  Botany,  University  of  Chicago. 

Sirs:— Enclosed  please  find  a  check  for  $15.00,  for  which  please  forward  copies 
of  your  publication.    They  are  just  what  we  need.    Yours  truly. 

G.  Straubbnmuller,  Associate  Superintendent,  New  York. 

No  teacher  should  be  without  a  set  of  our  Forest  Trees. 

Sample  sent  on  request. 


•RIQINAL  RINEHART  REPRODUCTIONS 

From  colored  photographs,  showing  in  detail  the  fantastic  coloring, 
gaudy  clothing,  head  dresses  and  ornaments  of  the  following  subjects: 


I  Chief  Wolf  Robe  (Cheyenne) 
a  Chief  ilountaln  (Bbu;kfeet) 

3  HattleTom  (Apache) 

4  Chief  Hollow  Horn  Bear  (Sioux) 

5  Chief  Grant  Richards  (Tonkawa) 

6  Chief  White  Man  (Kiowa) 

7  Wichita  Papoose 

8  Sac  and  Fox  Papoose 

9  Broken  Arm  on  Horseback 

10  Chief  WhKe  Buffalo  (Arapahoe) 

11  Eagle  Feather  and  Papoose 

(Sioux) 
la  Ts-I-Do-We-Tsh- (Pueblo) 

13  Brushing  Against  (Apache) 

14  Kill  Spotted  Horse  (Asslnlbolne) 

15  Alice  Lone  Bear  (Sioux) 

16  Thunder  Cloud  (Blackfeet) 

17  Three  Fingers  (Cheyennes) 

18  Chief  Red  Bear  (Arapahoe) 

19  Good  Eagle  (Sioux) 

ao  Qov  Diego  Nalango*  Santa  Clara 
(Pueblo) 

Size,  7x9  inches 


Ji  Chief  Loulson  (Flathead) 

J  J  Chief  Josh  (Apache) 

33  Chief  Little  Wound  (OgahOla) 

J4  Chief  Black  flan  (Arapahoe) 

J5  Chief  White  Swan  (Crow) 

j6  Chief  Weta  It  (Asslnlbolne) 

37  Apache  Papoose 

j8  a  Pair  of  Broncho  Busters 

ap  Two  Uttle  Braves 

30  Black  rian  (Arapahoe) 

31  HIah  Bear  (Sioux) 

3J  Chief  Red  Cloud  (Sioux) 

33  Blue  Wings  (Winnebago) 

34  Chief  Joseph  (Nez  Perces) 

35  Chief  Qeronimo  (Ouylatle)  Apache 

36  Ahane  (Wichita) 

37  Chief  Sitting  Bull  (Siouz) 

38  Annie  Red  Shirt  (Sioux) 

39  Yellow  Feather  (Maricopa) 

40  UtUe  Wound  Chief  (OgalalU 

Sioux) 

Price,  10  cents  each 


Any  12  for  $1.00  or  the  40  for  $2.00 


AS  A  SPECIAL  OFFER 

We   will  send    you  Birds   and   Nature  one  year  and  the   above 
40  pictures  for  $3.00.    The  regular  value  is  $5.00. 

Birds  and  Nature  one  year  and  10  pictures,  for  $170. 


A.  W.  MUMFORD,  Publisher 


203  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 


le 


Birds  and  Nature 

BUU  BOOKS  YOU  WOH't  OUtOFOW 

**  EacloMd  find  Money  Order  for  940  for  which  please  send  teTeii  seU  of  the  BiSDe  amd  Natukb  magaclnee, 
and  four  eete  of  the  colored  pictnree  to  Rer.  Mariet  Brothers,  153  B.  76th  St.,  New  York,  N.  T.,  marked  encloaare 
to  France.**  BaoTBaa  HaiiaT,  Laval  College,  Qne. 

I  like  Bxaoa  amd  Natusb  the  best  of  anr  nuiarasine  I  have  erer  taken.  Hblbn  G.  Smith. 

Fall  Rirer,  Mass.,  Bftarch  9, 19Q2. 

One  should  buy  books  he  will  not  outgrow.  There  has  never  been  pub- 
lished before  a  series  of  nature  and  outdoor  books  to  compare  with  these  and 
they  are  of  interest  alike  to  young  and  old — the  most  popular  gift  and  holiday 
books. 

These  books  have  cost  over  $80,000  and  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the 
sales  are  large  and  increasing  we  could  not  make  the  following  low  prices  : 

Set  of  II  volnmefl,  cloth,  containing  496  plates $11.00 

Set  of  5  double  volnmea,  half  morocco,  containing  456  plates 10.00 

The  nnbonnd  magazines  '97,  '98,  '99,  1900,  1901,  1902 6.00 

The  504  colored  plates 5^4 

We  always  recommend  the  set  of  five  double  volumes,  half  morocco,  $10.00 ;  the  regular 
price  is  $15. 

A.  W.  nUnPORD,  Publisher, 

706  Pioe  Arts  Buildii)q»  Cbicm^Ov  III. 

I  enclose  check  for  $2.10,  for  which  please  send  me  Birds  and  Naturb  one 
year,  ten  back  numbers,  and  the  60  pictures,  according  to  your  special  o£fer. 

I  think  you  are  doing  a  great  work  in  helping  the  world  to  have  higher 
conceptions  of  what  education  is.    If  I  were  able  I  would  put  the  Review  of 
Education  in  every  Reading  Room  in  our  land  and  a  copy  of  Birds  and  Na- 
ture in  every  home.  Mrs.  Hattie  B.  L.  Brown. 
Dansville,  N.  Y.,  April  28,  1902. 


WANTED.— Back  Numbers  of  Child-Study  Monthly. 

The  following  numbers  of  the  Child-Study  Monthly  are  desired  by  the 
publisher: 

November-December  '95,  April  '96,  April  '97,  June-July  '97,  November 
1900,  March  1901. 

Anyone  sending  us  copies  of  these  numbers  will  be  credited  two  months 
on  their  subscription  to  the  Review  of  Education  for  each  number  sent. 

A.  W.  MUMFORD.  Publisher. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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"THE  BOOK  OF  THE  PRESIDENTS" 

By  Qtn.  Charles  H.  Qrotvtnor, 

Twenty  ymn  member  of  Coayreee.  Proaonsced  the 
moet  enrnptnotts  and  magnificeatly  bemntlfnl  book 
erer  leened  in  the  United  fttatee.  Containa  V  large 
fnll-pag«  Photogravare  Portraits,  reprodaccd  from 
the  beet  palntinge  In  the  White  Honee,  the  Coagree- 
elonal  Library,  the  Capitol  Bnilding  and  the  Corcoran 
M  rt  Oallerj  of  Waehington. 

Contains  Department  of  Antofraph  Letters, ahowlng 
an  autograph  letter  of  each  Presldeat  of  the  United 
States  and  Department  of  Armorial  Bearings  and 
Genealogical  Notes.  Theee  two  featnree  hare  aerer 
before  appeared  la  any  book  ever  issued. 

Both  President  McKlnlej  and  President  Rooee^lt 
posed  specially  in  the  White  House  for  their  portraits 
to  be  used  only  and  ezclnslrely  in  this  work.  This  Is 
the  greateet  honor  erer  conferred  on  any  publication 
ever  Issned  In  this  country.  This  work  reflects  credit 
upon  the  Nation.  Every  patriotic  American  dtlten  will 
buy  it.  Sells  at  sight.  Small  fortunes  being  made  by 
men  and  women  and  large  fortunes  will  be  made  on 
this  publication  within  the  next  three  years.  High 
class  men  and  women  employed  on  commlesion  or 
part  salary  and  part  commission.  tl«500  guaranteed 
yearly.  Also,  Manager  wanted  to  open  small  office  at 
home  or  in  home  town,  to  have  charge  ef  agents  and 
correspondence,  look  after  the  adTertislsg  and  other 
work.    Write  for  terms  and  circulars.    Address 

THE  CONTINENTAL  PRESS 

Coreeran  Bslidlng,  Opptslls  U.  S.  TrsMsry 
WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

A  real  gem.  Teachers  fall  in  love  with  it 
and  pupils  want  to  read  it  through  as  soon  as 
they  begin  it.  Appropriate  for  school  and 
home. 

It  is  the  story  of  the  experience  of  Delma 
and  Harold  who  went  to  their  grandfather's 
to  spend  the  summer  studying  and  observing 
the  birds.    Contents  are : 

Birdies  at  Thsir  Tradbs  :  Mason — Swal- 
low, Basketmaker— Crimsonfinch,  Weaver — 
Oriole,  Fuller — Goldfinch,  Carpenter — ^Wood- 
pecker, Tailor — ^Tailorbird. 

Birdibs  and  Thbir  Songs  :  In  the  Garden 
—Robin,  in  the  Wood— Thrush,  in  the  Field- 
Bluebird,  in  the  Sky — Lark,  in  the  Home — 
Canary,  in  the  Grove — Mockingbird. 

Birdibs  on  thb  Wing  :  Hummingbird. 

Thb  Birdibs*  Parbwbi«i«:  Jack  Sparrow 
and  Jenny  Wren,  Good-bye. 

The  book  is  very  prettily  illustrated  by 
Bertha  L.  Corbett,  the  artist  of  Sunbonnet 
Babies.  The  author  is  Ida  S.  Bison,  of  Phila- 
delphia, formerly  a  prominent  Kindergartner 
of  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Flexible  Binding,  ^$c. 
Special  prices  for  class  use. 

WM.  G.  SMITH   &  CO., 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


I  enclose  #5.04  for  which  please 
send  me  the  504  '*Birds  and  Na- 
ture" pictures. 

Henry  M.  Wirz. 
Wallingford.  Pa.,  Apr.  24,  1902. 


I  enclose  #5.04  for  which  kindljr 
send  me  the  complete  set  of  ''Birds 
and  Nature"  pictures. 

Peter  H.  Smith- 
Sioux  City,  la.,  May  8,  1902. 


Please  send  me  the  set  of  48S 
'*Birds  and  Nature"  pictures,  for 
which  you  will  find  enclosed  $4.88. 

Osmar  Kuenne. 
Medford,  Wis.,  May  5,  1902. 


Enclosed  please  find  $2.00  for 
which  send  me  the  three  series  of 
Forest  Trees,  $1.00,  the  Literature 
Game,  Game  of  Industries  and 
Game  of  Birds,  75c,  and  25  colored 

plates. 

Porter  H.  Dale. 

Island  Pond,  Vt.,  Apr.  28,  1902. 


Enclosed  find  $1.50  for  renewal 
of  my  subscription  to  "Birds  and 
Nature." 

I  have  "Birds  and  Nature  from 
the  time  it  was  first  started  and 
derive  much  pleasure  from  it. 

Homer  C.  Robbins. 
Molalla,  Ore.,  Apr.  23,  1902. 
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(X.  3^^>  editor       <D.  ID.  ^b,  Bii^.  tTlgr. 


SPBOIAL.    ANNOUNOBN1BNT    POf?    1 

Db.  D.  W.  Dbmmzs,  Kmrlham  CoUeire,      .....  Evclmiitm  and  Naiurt  Sim^ 

Fbamcis  M.  Stalkbb,  State  Normal  School.    .....    Ptyckokigy  and  Ptdagogy 

Amos  W.  Fabmbam,  State  Normal  School,  Oewego,  N.  T.,  PraeHeal  Gtogruffy 

J.  E.  McMuiXAH,  Marlon  Normal  Collars  JMtrary  Anolyttt 

Waltbb  W.  Stobms,  Former  £ditor  Indiana  School  Joamal,    Grtnt  Edmeatora  mnd  JduetUamtom* 
SAMPoaDBBLLvClarkUniTersltj,  Worcester,  Mass.,  ....    Practical  P*dagpgv 

Louis  J.  Rbttobb,  State  Normal  School,         .......       Pkysiviegv 

J.  L.  Massbma,  Instmctor  In  Drawing,  Marlon  Citj  Schools,  .  Drawnigin  PmbUc  SckooJt 

JoHM  B.  WiSBLT,  State  Normal  School,  ......      EngUsk  Grammar 

Elizabbtb  O.  Cops  LARD,     ......         Method*  in  Rtadimg  and  Gcogtophy 

Cbas.  M.  CuBBT,  State  Normal  School,  ....         High  School  LiUraty  i^tndtt* 

Au>lfZoRiCB,     ............  Pottry 

W.  T.  Wblcb,  State  Normal  School,  Clarion,  Pa.,    .  A  Series  qf  Article*  on  Arithmettc 

Mabsball  Williams,  Attomej,  ........       School  Law 

A.  JoMBS,  Marlon  Normal  College,         ....       Grammaiical  Anafyei*  and  Arithmetic 

In  addition  to  theee  writers,  there  will  be  namerons  articles  from  Trastees,  Coantj  Ssperin- 
tendente  and  Bdacators  from  the  ranks  of  School  teachers  and  Cit j  Snperintendents. 


1.   The  Tbacbbb*s  Joobb al  Is  practical.   It  deals  with  the  problems  that  confront  the  Teacher 
every  day. 


2.    It  has  for  its  regular  contr^ntore^  strong,  practical  Instmctors,  who  are  In  touch  with  the  best 
staff  of  writers. 


modem  methods  in  edacatlon.    No  edncational  periodical  in  the  United  States  has  a  stronger 
3.    It  is  pablished  twelve  month*  in  the  jear. 


3.  It  IS  paDiisnea  twelve  momm*  in  me  year. 

4.  The  State  Board  qnestions  are  answered  with  care  and  accnracy. 

5.  Espedal  attention  Is  called  to  Talaable  contents  of  the  Joubm al  for  the  past  jear.    The  neat 
jear  promises  improTsment. 

6.  Before  sabscriblng  for  an  j  other  periodical,  see  the  Tbacbbb's  Joubnal.    It  liTes  ap  to  Its 
title  in  the  fnllest  sense. 

555£!!i  Cbe  (Ceacber's  3oumaI  Companij 

#1.00  PBR  YBAR  MARION.  INDIANA 


WHAT  $i.oo 
WILL  DO  I 

• 

The  Mothers'  Journal 

$i.oo  Per  Year  Including  Book 

BABY 

By  Fraaoes  Sheldoa  BBltoo 

A  book  to  aid  Yoang  Mothers  In  the  physical  and  mental  de* 

▼elopment  of  their  Clilldren 

The  **Mothers'  Journal**  and  the  * 'American  Boy,**  one  year 
for  One  Dollar:  the*'Mothers*  Jonrnal**and'*I«ittle  Folks,*^one 
year  for  One  Dollar;  the ''Mothers*  Jonmal*'  and  **Ladies*  World,'* 
one  year  for  One  Dollar;  the  ^'Mothers*  Jonmal**  and  ''Honse- 
keeper,**  one  year  for  One  Dollar. 

Onr  f4.00  combination  offer   consists    of    the    **Mothers* 
Jonmal,**  *%adles*  Home  Jonrnal,*'  the  *'Amet  lean  Boy.**  ''Satur- 
day BTeninr  Post,*'  "Little  Polks,'*  and  the  **Ladles*  World,**  aP 
for  one  year  for  Foar  Dollars. 

Por  Saoiple  Copy— Address  Pottal 

Mothers'  Journal 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 
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Big  Four 
ROUTE 


INDIANAPOLIS 
CINCINNATI 
LOUISVILLB 

AND  ALL  POINTS 

South  and  hmium 

Tne  scerac  une  to 

Virginia,  Ho;  SDrlnos,  and  Wash- 

Ington,  D.  C,  via  ChetaDeake 

S  Ohio  Rallwau 

Ths  oal7  Hut  Irom  ChlcKCO  cosaacllac  la 
tbe  CantraJ  Union  Dapot.  Cincinnati,  with 
tralna  of  C.  A  O.,  L.  A  N.,  Q.  A  C..  and  B.  A  O. 
S.  W.R7>a. 


To  the  Convention! 

NATIONAL     EDUCATIONAL    ASS'N, 

Mlnneapolli,    Minn. 

July  7-11, 

VIATMB 

CHICAGO, 

MILWAUKEE  A  ST.  PAUL 

RAILWAY. 

Tka  World- a  Mom  Fnoiaa*  Trala 

"THE    PIONEER    LIMITED" 

Rum  Via 

"THE    ST.    PAUL    ROAD" 

Route  of  tbe  Qovemment  Pmst  Metl  Train. 

SEVEN  PRINCIPAL  ROUTES 


nmrnlaK  rla  anj  of  tha  atH>» 

and  >Bnr 

,1  other  a»- 

liipalourthaM 

P.  A.  MILLER, 

Ga 

sral  PaaHnse 

r  Arenl. 

$85.00 

TEllOWSTOnE  rnRR 

At  the  cloee  of  tbe 

miMHEflPOLIS  COMVEHTIOn. 


The  Northern  Pacific 

makai  a  propotillon  that  ron  cannot  Irnor*.  For 
|B5.oatliB7  willacll  jon  a  ticket  corarlnr  rallira;  and 
Pnllmaa  faniiDlnlar  car  meala  on  train,  and  hold 
bUlaandstatra  coacta  tnnaportalloB  for  tba  Bre  and 
OBa-hat(da7>ln  the  Pack.  Tha  ronnd  trip  will  ic- 
qnlre  abant  olna  daya  from  Mlnneapalia. 

If  a  anfflclent  ngmbai  r*.  a  SPECIAL  TRAIN  at 
Pnllman  and  Dining  Can  will  ba  placad  at  yonr  dla- 

Saad  alx  centa  tor  "  WoBdnrland  1901,"  S  cent*  for 

"  Tallowaton*  National  Park."  a>d  for  any  additional 

iBformatlon  wrlta  to  F.  H.  FooaarT,  G«a.  Art->  N.  P. 

K..  108  So.  Clark  St.,  Cblcavo,  or  addtMl 

CHAS.  a.  FKB, 

O.P.AT.A.,  N.P.R., 

St.  PaDL.  MiKB. 


W^^M^^^^^^^^^!^^MM^^3^^^^ 


When  a  Teacher  Invests 


Her  Hard-Earned  Money 


In  an  educational  magazine  she  wishes  to  subscribe  for  the  one 
that  will  inspire  her^  help  her  in  every-day  work  and  keep  her 
abreast  of  the  educational  times* 


American  Education 


Is  just  that  kind  of  magazine*  Before  subscribing^  however^  she 
should  send  for  a  free  sample  copy  and  note  for  herself  how 
excellent  are  its  many  special  features* 

NEW  YORK  EDUCATION  COMPANY 

81  Oupcl  Stfcet    j»    j»    Jt    j»    ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
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Tite  Orip 
Wrca,ving: 
Needle  . . . 


The  Strongest,  Most  Pliable 

and  Surest  Needle  yet 

offered 

For  Kindergarten  Weaving 

Net  Price  per  Dozen,  60c. 


Kindergarten  Material. 


Lanes  Liquid  Color, 

8-2  6u  Bottle,  $I«25. 


The  Best,  Cbeapcst,  Most  Convenleat  Gilor 
for  Children't  Uie* 


J.  L.  HAMMETT  COMPANY, 


43-45  E.  I9ih  Street,  New  York  Qty. 


n6)20  Sommer  Street, Boeton, Mast. 


W^^S!^!^!!^^ 
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had  a  large  number  of 
calls  for 


PORTRAITS  Ot  flUTflORS 

the  publishers  of  this  paper  have 

caused  to  be  made  large 

half-tone  pictures  of 

Whlttler  and  Longfellow 

engraved  in  a  superior  manner, 
and  printed  on  heavy,  selected 
paper.  They  are  especially 
adapted  for  the  schoolroom,  the 
size  being  ig  inches  by  14  inches. 

We  offer  th^se  to  teachers  at  aoc 
each,  securely  packed  in  tubes 
and  delivered  to  any  address. 
Send  all  orders  with  remittances  to 

NEW  ENGLAND  PUBLISHING  GO. 

aii-ai5  Pemberton  Boildlog 
Pemberton  Sq.  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Birds  of  Song: 
and  Story 

91.00. 

FOR  NATURE  STUDENTS. 

SooM  of  the  Most  Familiar  of  American 

Birds. 

*'  'Birds  of  Song  and  Story'  by  Elisabeth 
and  Joseph  Grinnell  (A.  W.  Mumford,  Chi- 
<^firo)t  gives  to  the  yonng  lover  of  nature  an 
introduction  to  the  haunts,  habits,  notes 
and  color  of  the  common  songsters.  It 
gives  also  traditional  stories  connected  with 
them,  together  with  bits  of  sentiment  and 
poetry  relating  to  them.  It  is  written  in 
familiar  conversational  style,  and  is  scien- 
tific without  being  weighted  with  heavy 
technical  terms.  It  has  many  illustrations 
and  the  coloring  is  remarkably  true  to  na- 
ture. ' ' — Chicago  Chronicle. 


A.  W.  MUMFORD,  Publisher, 

203  Michigan  Avenue,  CHICAGO. 


MARY  CATHERINE  JUDD'S 

NEW  BOOK 

THE  A-B-C  OF  BIRDS 


"With  nonsense  rhymes  for  little 
ones 
And  prosy  sense  fot  older  ones." 

The  "nonsense  rhymes*'  are  catchy  enough 
to  please  the  older  ones  and  the  "prosy 
tense"  to  simply  and  neatly  arranged  that  the 
little  ones  can  understand  it.  Bach  pictnre 
hss  its  appropriate  rhymct  followed  by  a  very 
brief  paragraph  condensing  the  most  perti- 
nent facts  about  the  appearance  and  habits  of 
the  bird.  The  picture  of  the  eagle,  if  we  may 
believe  Professor  Lugger,  ought  not  to  lesd 
the  flight.  That  bird  is  "  the  pirate  of  the 
air,"  he  says,  and  he  gives  the  hawk  the 
preference  as  the  more  intelligent  and  seem- 
ly in  its  habits. 

The  illustrations  are  admirably  done,  and 
the  mechanical  results  all  excellent.  No  pret- 
tier or  more  suitable  decoration  for  a  child's 
room  could  be  desired  than  to  take  out  these 
colored  plates  and  use  them  for  a  friexe 
around  the  wall.  They  would  solve  the  ques- 
tion of  keeping  the  little  ones  happy  and  give 
them  continual  and  unconscious  training  in 
the  observation  of  our  native  birds. 

This  is  a  sensible,  a  timely,  an  attractire 
and  a  useful  book,  and  Miss  Judd  has  been 
very  successful  in  her  nonsense  rh3^ines, 
which  are  by  no  means  all  nonsense,  but 
often  very  dainty  and  neatly  turned.  In  the 
present  day  of  interest  in  these  sprites  of  the 
woods  and  the  air,  Miss  Judd's  book  is  what 
might  be  called  "very  handy  to  have  in  the 
house,"  and  would  also  be  useful  in  kinder- 
garten work. — Minneapolis  Sunday  Times, 
April  jOt  igo2. 


A,  W.  MUMFORD,  Publisher, 

203  Michigan  Ave., 

Chicago. 
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I     $85.00     I 

^  IS  ALL  IT  WILL  COST  FOR  A  TRIP  ^ 

^  THROUGH  ^ 

I  YELLOWSTONE   PARK  | 

■^  AT  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  *^ 

*  Minneapolis  Convention  * 

*  4 

I     THE  NORTHERN  PACIFIC     | 

V  makes  a  proposition  that  you  cannot  ignore.     For  $85.00  '^^ 

^  they  will  sell  you  a  ticket  covering  railway  and  Pullman  ^ 

^  fares,  Dining  car  meals  on  train,  and  hotel  bills  and  stage  ^ 

j^^   coach  transportation  for  the  five  and  one-half  days  in  the  '^ 

^^  Park.     The  round  trip  will  require  about  nine  days  from  ^ 

^  Minneapolis.  ^ 

^       If  a  sufficient  number  go,  a  SPECIAL  TRAIN  of  Pull-  ^ 

jK   man  and  Dining  Cars  will  be  placed  at  your  disposal.  ^ 

^       Send  six  cents  for  **  Wonderland   1902,"  25  cents  for  ^ 

^   ** Yellowstone  National  Park,"  and  for  any  additional  in-  %w 

^  formation  write  to  F.   H.  Fogarty,  Gen.  Agt,  N.  P.  R.,  ^ 

i|,  208  So.  Clark  St. ,  Chicago,  or  address  ^ 

^  CHAS.  S.  FEE,  G.  P.  &  T.  A.,  N.  P.  R.  ^ 

t^  St.  Paul,  Minn.  T 

*  4 

#^#vv  «t*  •^*  ^W^  ^W^  ^¥^  ^W^  ^V^  ^V^  ^V^  ^V^  ^W^  ^W^  ^V^  ^W^  ^W^  ^W^  V#V'J% 
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Standard  Literature  for  Schools 

A  Series  o!  Choice  BDoks  for  Glass  Readtno  and  School  Libraries. 

AMdRiCAN  HISTORY.  pl^^^c^. 

Deerslayer  (Cooper),  No.  8 ,^ For  5th  and  6th  Years J  .20    $  .30 

Dutcbman's  Fireside  (Paulding),  No.  44 For  6th  and  7th  Years 12>^     .20 

Grandfather's  Chair  (Hawthorne),  No.  46*. . , '. . For  6th  Year 20        .30 

Horse- Show  Robinson  ^Kennedy ),  No.  10 For  6th  and  7th  Years 20        .30 

Knickerbocker  Stories  (Irving),  No.  23 .......  ^ For  7th  and  8th  Years I2>i     .20 

Last  of  the  Mohicans  (Cooper),  No.  ^.rjw • ^ot  7th  Year 20        .30 

Pilot  (Cooper),  No.  2 ^ij ,...  .\' For  6th  and  7th  Years 20        .3a 

Spy  (Cooper),  No.  i , For  6th  and  7th  Years 12^     .20 

water  Witch  (Cooper),  No.  27 r: . .-. For  7th  Year 20        .30 

Westward  Hoi  (Kingsley),  No.  33 ttl. For  7th  and  8th  Years 20        .30 

Yemassee  (Simms),  No.  32 ^ For  7th  and  8th  Years 20        .30 

BNQLISH  AND  5C0TTI5H  HISTORY. 

Harold  (Bolwer-Lytton),  No.  12 ^.: For  8th  Year 20 

Ivanhoe  (Scott),  No.  24 , w. For  7th  Year 20 

Kenilworth  (Scott),  No.  7 For  6th  and  7th  Years 20 

Rob  Roy  (Scott),  No.  3 .4 For  6th  and  7th  Years I2>i 

Tales  of  a  Grandfather  (Scott),  No.  28, .  ^.^ For  6th  Year i2>^ 

PRENCHt  5PANI5H  AND  ROHAN  HISTORY. 

Alhambra  (Irving),  Nor  a^ For  6th  and  7th  Years I2j^  .20 

Last  Days  of  Pompeii  f  ^as  g  1iJ^«i)^No.  38 ^For  7th  Year 20  .30r 

Ninety-Three  (Hugo),  '^^oj^  ^^^    ^^^  7^^  Year 20  .3a 

Peasant  and  Prince  (Martine«-^ ,  ^-i^tW        oS    ^^^  ^^^  "^^  7^  Years 20  .30 

FOR  pI^I^^Y  QRADES. 

Fairv  Tales  (For  Second  School  Year),  Nd.  3^ For  2d  Year i2>^  .20 

Robinson  Crusoe  (De  Foe),  No.  25 .* For  3d  and  4th  Years I2>^  .26 

Swiss  Family  Robinson  (Wyss),  No.  35 For  4th  Year I2>i  .20 

Wonder  Book  (Hawthorne)  (48tories),  No,  16 For 4th  Year i2>^  .20 

FOR  INTBRneDIATE  AND  QRAHriAR  QRADES. 

Black  Beauty  (Sewall),  No.  31 For  5th  and  6th  Years 20  .30 

Christmas  Stories  (Dickens)  No.  5 For  5th  and  7th  Years 12}^  .20 

Gulliver's  Travels  (Swift),  No.  13  > . . .  »^.   .  ':^, ; For  6th  and  8tl|  Yemrs I2>^  .aa 

Little  Nell  (Dickens),  No.  22 ..  .^ For  6th  and  7th  Years I2>^  .20 

Paul  Dombey  (Dickens),  No.  14  ....... .ft '. :, For  6th  and  7th  Years I2>^  .20 

Pilgrim's  Progress  (Banyan),  No.  30 For  5th  Year I2>^  .20 

Round  the  World  in  Eighty  Days  (Verne)  No.  34 For  5th  Year 20  .3a 

Snow  Image. (Hawthorne),  No.  20 ^ For  5th  Year I2)i  ,20 

Twice  Told  Tales  (Hawthorne),  No.  15 ; For  7th  and. 3th  Years i2)i  .20 

Two  Years  Before  the  Mast  (Dana),  No.  19  .  ?t For  6th  Year 20  .30 

FOR  CRITICAL  STUDY  OP  ENGLISH  IN  GRAMMAR  AND  HIQH  SCHOOLS. 

Courtship  of  Miles  Standish  and  Other  Poems  (Long- \^^,,m^  .  ^  ,^ 

fellow).  No.  47 :.,..'.....:./^""^^^^ ^  '^ 

David  Copperfield's  Childhood  (Dickens),  No.  36 Complete 20  .30 

Bnoch  Arden  and  Other  Poems  (Tennyson),  No.  6 .  .Full  Text i2}i  .20 

Evangeline  (Longfellow).  No.  21 .FullText I2>4  .20 

Five  Great  Authors  No.  42 - Bach  Selection  Complete. .     .20  .30 

Goldsmith,  Gray.  Barns  and  Other  Romantic  Poets  of i1 -^,*..„  nr.*r,^^^^  t>«— «-       r-,!/  -^ 

the  Eighteenth  Century,  No.  48    /  ^^^^^^^  Complete  Poems.    .I2>^  .20 

Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  (Scott),  No.  40 Fifll  Text 12^  .20 

Lady  of  the  Lake  (Scott),  No.  9 FuU  Text. 20  .30 

Merchant  of  Venice  (Shakespeare),  No.  49 Complete. ....   12)^  .20 

Prisoner  of  Chillon  and  Other  Poems  (Byron),  No.  11 t.; ......; I2)4  .20 

Poems  of  Knightly  Adventure,  No.  26 Each  Srfection  Complete. .     .20  .30 

Silas  Marner  (Eliot).  No.  43 Complete.  .*. 20  .30 

Sketch  Book  (Irving),  No  17 Eight  Complete  Selections    .12)4  .20 

Song  of  Hiawatha  (Longfellow).  No.  37 .Full  Teicti 20  .30 

Vicar  of  Wakefield  (Goldsmith),  No.  45 ,  Com^lete>  ..;>...,.. 20  .30 

University  Publishing  Co„  27  W.  aard^St.,  New  York  City. 
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